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Preface 


A boy of six in 1917, I went to Minerva Theatre with my 
parents to witness Ramanuj, my first play. I entered the theatre 
at six. I have not left it at seventy. 

A student and teacher of drama and a lover of theatre from 
early life, I had long cherished a desire to write a book on 
our theatre. Since my student days I have been writing articles 
on the subject in newspapers and magazines, both in English 
and Bengali but never could I find time to write a comprehen¬ 
sive account of our theatre until my retirement from the College 
in 1976. In the mean time the Public Theatre in Calcutta cele¬ 
brated its- centenary in 1972-73. Theatre is Bengal’s proud con¬ 
tribution to India’s cultural heritage. One hundred and eight 
years unbroken history is a record. No other city in India can 
boast of a public theatre giving regularly four shows per week 
throughout the year as Calcutta has been doing since 1872, 
without a break. I have, in this book, used the expression pub¬ 
lic in preference to the current ‘professional’ or ‘commercial*. In 
1872 National Theatre was started for the public who were 
denied entrance to the private theatres of the aristocrats. In fact, 
until recently Star, Minerva, and such other theatres were called 
public theatres. And yet very little is known about Bengali 
Theatre outside the country and even outside this state. Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll’s World Drama contains a reference only to 
Sanskrit Dfama and the latest edition of Oxford Companion to 
Theatre dismisses Bengali Theatre within ten or twelve lines. 
This is due to the absence of any exhaustive book on the sub¬ 
ject written in a language intelligible to world community. 

In 1931 Sri P. Guha Thakurta published his doctoral thesis— 
The Bengali Drama : Origin and Development and in mid 1940s 
Dr. Hemendranath Dasgupta published The Indian Stage in four 
volumes, both written in English. Both are out of print today 
and not easily available. In the mean time many developments 
have taken place. Neither of these book gives a full account of 
the Calcutta Theatres. And yet they are useful guides to later 
writers and I have used them when necessary. 
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The Centenary of the Bengali Theatre was an occasion when 
a number of Bengali books on Drama and Theatre were pub- 
lished. None of these is. however, up-to-date and none aims at 
a total treatment of the subject Sri Kirmimoy Raha*s Bengali 
Theatre, a recent publication (1978) by The National Book 
Trust of India. New Delhi, came to my hand when I had com¬ 
pleted my work. It is a slender volume of 156 pages meant to give 
a bare outline of the subject according to the limited purpose 
of the Trust’s publications. 

In my limited capacity I have tried to cover a wide range of 
topics within a period of 227 years, from 1753 when the first 
English Theatre began up to 1980 when Theatre in Calcutta 
has firmly established itself as a national institution. It is for 
the readers to judge how far I have succeeded. 

The book will be found to be not a mere record of facts 
or just collection of a statistical information. Endeavour has 
been made to point out the contribution of the established 
theatres, the characteristics of a large number plays and play¬ 
wrights, actors and actress and brief notes on many of them 
have been included on the Appendix. Separate chapters have 
been devoted to critically tracing the evolution of drama, acting 
and production through the different periods. The story of the 
origin, growth and development of the Group Theatre (1944- 
1980) forms an important part of the book. The Appendix con¬ 
tains many information. including the relation between the 
Public Theatre and Theatre of the Tagores, a topic hitherto un¬ 
noticed, an alphabetical list of actors and actresses of the public 
theatre with their roles in different palys and a complete list 
of dramas with the names of their authors, the theatres where 
they were first played and the years of performance, and also 
other relevant lists. Every effort has been made to make the 
book interesting to general readers, and yet helpful as a refe¬ 
rence volume to serious students of Bengali drama and theatre. 

To the later class of readers who will naturally demand ab¬ 
solute correctness of all dates and details, I offer an apology 
as does Professor AUardyce Nicoll in Ms Preface to World 
Drama (From Aeschylus to Anoulih) 1959, using the learned 
professors own wor^ : in die following pages great 



care has been taken to xnake the factual infonnation and in 
special, the dating of plays, as accurate as might be. This has 
not proved by any means an easy task. Frequently even those 
critical works which might have beoi thou^t to provide autho¬ 
rity were found to dUfer among themselves,©while in certain 
instances the obtaining of absolutely definitive information proved 
impossible. All that may be said is that every endeavour has been 
exercised to make this volume as correct as possible in the pre¬ 
sentation of statistical information though it is too much to 
hope that with so wide a scope errors have been entirely avoided. 
“To this I shall add that nobody is more conscious than myself 
of the incompleteness or imperfection of my work. I have only 
endeavoured to suggest a^way which later may yield better re¬ 
sults in the hands of devoted researchers in this line. 

As regards judgements or critical assessments of plays, players 
and playwrights, needless to say, they are entirely personal and 
there may be honest differences of opinion. This is specially 
true in the case of contemporaries. It will be conceded that 
assessment of the present age is a difficult task for lack of 
perspective, the transitional character of the times, non-avail¬ 
ability of requisite and authentic material, absence of any accep¬ 
ted standard and above all, personal relationships involved. Yet 
every attempt has been made to take an objective and balanced 
view. 

In the list of plays selected for writing Notes on, it will be 
seen that while some have been chosen for their intrinsic value, 
others are important only historically, as illustrative of the 
trend of the contemporary theatre. Not by any means elaborate 
in treatment, these notes are meant to give some idea of the plays 
concerned and create a curiosity in the mind of the readers and 
the theatre-goers to search for the original. 

In the assessment of the players, I have depended on my 
personal experience of the performance of the public theatre 
artistes during the last sixty years, that is, from the age of Kar- 
narjun and Seeta (1923-1924). This is true also about the artistes 
of the Group Theatres (1944-80). Regarding those of the first- 
half century, of the pubhc theatre (1872-1922), I had to depend 
on what has been written about them by earlier historians and 
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reviewers of the theatre, or the pictures I have seen, and also 
on what I have heard from those who saw thm on the stage. 

I take this opportunity to records my grateful thanks to a few 
friends for their valuable help and suggestions. Sri Harindranath 
Dutt, nephew of the famous early twentieth century actor 
Amarendranath Dutt. now a grand old man with a prodigious 
memory of the theatre of the past and a rare collection of docu¬ 
mentary evid^ces of old theatres in the shape of old texts, 
pictures, photos, handbills, posters, placards, programmes, old 
journals, newspaper clippings and other source materials, has 
been of immense and ready help in the writing of this book 
and no word of gratitude is enough (o express my indebtedness 
to him. Then I must make a special mention of Sri Debnarayan 
Gupta, the well-known dramatist and director, who lent me 
necessary books and information as and when necessary. I thank 
Sri Sanat Mitra and Sri Arun Dey, Secretary and Librarian, 
respectively, of The Boys’ Own Library, who opened for me 
the Library’s rare collection of old and now-forgotten dramas. I 
must also thank the young library-assistant Sri Sunil Banerjee 
who gladly and readily carried a whole armful of moth-eaten 
books to my table whenever I visited the library. No word 
thanks is enough for Sri Manujendranath Bhanja, the senior- 
most theatre and film-reviewer who provided me form his 
personal diary some lists of plays and their opening dates. Sri 
Bidhyak Bhattacharyya, the famous playwright, gave me dates 
of some of his plays and Sri Mohendra Gupta, another well- 
known dramatist, director and actor, helped me with a com¬ 
plete list of his own plays, their opening dates, cast etc. I am 
thankful to both of them. Sri Amal Gupta, author of KoU 
kmaye Bideshi Rangalaya, made a gift of his valuable book 
which I have used with pleasure and profit. I thank him heartily. 
Dr. Pratibha Agrawal, scholar, research-guide, artiste, drama¬ 
tist, organizer and a leading figure in the Hindi theatrical world, 
gave me all necessary information about the Hindi Theatre in 
Calcutta. I am sincerely grateful to her. 

Information about Group Theatres I received from Sri 
Sambhu Mitra. and Sri Kumar Roy and Sri Kaliprasad Ghose 
of Bohurupee; Sm. Sova Sen and Sri Sakti Biswas of People’s 
Little Theatre; Sri Krishna Kundu of Shouvanik; Sri Tarun 
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Roy oi Theatre Centre; Sri Rudraprasad Sengupta of Nandikar; 
Sri Monoj Mitra and Sri Aranya' Ghosal of Sundaram; the 
Honorary General Secretaiy of the Mass Theatre: Sri Deb- 
kymar Bhattacharyya and Nripen Saha of Gandharva; Sri 
Prasanta Bose of Rupakar; Sri Arun Mukhetfee of Chetana; 
Sri Nilkantha Sengupta of Theatre Commune; Sri Bivas 
Chakraverti of Theatre Workshop; Sri Banin Dasgupta of 
Theatre Calcutta; Sri Badal Sircar and Sm. Shanti Sarkar of 
Satabdi: the Jt. Secretary of Theatre Unit and Sri Dilip 
Banerjee of Abhinoy Patrika. I thank them all for giving me 
material for their respective units. I specially thank Sri Sunil 
Dutt of Jatiya Sahitya Parishad whose informative book on 
Group Theatres Natya Andolaner Tris Batsar I have used for 
writing on group theatres. For writing on post-1953 public 
theatre I have received help from Sri Salil Kumar Mitra (Star), 
Ranjitmal Kankaria (Star), Sri Hemanta Banerjee, Sri Nalin 
Banerjee, Sri Moni Chatterjee (Rungmahal); Sri Rashbihari 
Sarkar, Sri Amarendranath Mukherjee and Sri Satkari Pal 
(Biswaroopa). I thank them all. 

For opening dates of plays I have consulted Bangiya Natyya- 
salar Itihas by Brojendranath Bandopadhyay; The Indian 
Stage and Bharatiya Natyamancha by Dr. Hemendranath Das¬ 
gupta ; Rangalayae Amarendranath by Romapati Dutt; Eksa 
Bachharer Bangla Theatre (1973) by Sisir Basu ; Bangla Natyya- 
salar Itihas by Sri Kalish Mukherjee and other available books. 
Tn cases of discrepancies I have depended upon Sri Shankar 
Bhattacharya’s latest research findings as published in different 
volumes off Ahhinoy in the years 1977 and 1978. I acknowledge 
my indebtedness to them. Sri Bhattacharyya has earned the 
gratitude of all theatre-lovers by bringing before them the fruits 
of his pains-taking journey through the advertisement columns 
of 19th. century newspapers. The dates of publication of some 
dramas and also valuable material about many plays and play¬ 
wrights I have taken from Dr. Asutosh Bhattacharyya’s monu¬ 
mental two-volume Bangla Natyasahityer Itihas. I have also 
used Dr. Ajit Kumar Ghose’s Bangla Nataker Itihas. I thank¬ 
fully record my debt to these eminent scholars. 

For illustrations in this book I am specially indebted to Sri 
Dilip Banerjee, Editor of Abhinoy, who gave me for use a 
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number of blocks of old actors, actresses and authors. Sri Hari- 
dranath Dutt helped me tvith some imie handbill and scenes 
of did plays. Others who helped me in this matter with photos 
for printing are Sri Debnarayan Gupta, Sri Kumar Roy of Bohu- 
rupee, Sri Rudraprasad Sengupta of Nandikar and Sri Dwipen 
Bhanja, Jt. Secretary, The Scottish Church College Former 
Students’ Association. My old student Sri Somnath Laha, a 
reputed amateur photographer, took some photos specially for 
this book, I thank them all most sincerely. 

I must record my deep sense of gratitude to Sri P. K. Bagchi 
of K. P. Bagchi and Company, for kindly, readily and I must 
say, boldly coming forward to publish this rather heavy volume 
defying paper, power and press crisis. And but for his young 
and energetic younger brother Sri Kanak Bagchi’s prompt and 
vigorous pursuit of the project through the press The Story of 
the Calcutta Theatres would not have reached the readers by 
this time. I convey the Bagchi brothers my sincerest thanks 
and good wishes. 

And here I must record my deep sense of gratitude and 
admiration for Sm. Gouri Chatterjee who was entrusted by my 
publisher with the task of editing my book for the press. She 
has done the job with infinite patience, intense labour, meticu¬ 
lous care and remarkable expertise. Sri Arun Ghose prepared 
the Index with great care and industry. I thank him sincerely. 
The veteran Sri Subodh Kumar Mitra Rai saw the work through 
the press with his usual skill. And Nabajiban Press, under order 
from P. K. Mitra, did a wonderful job in spite of my making 
frequent changes up to the last minute. Sri Somnath Laha, my 
devoted student, helped me in photographic matters. I thank 
them all. 

Finally, an apology. This volume is a single-handed product. 
From the collection of material to the alphabetical arrangement 
of the names plays, players and others connected with the 
theatre at the end of the book, including the typing of the en¬ 
tire text, everything has been done by me unaided by anybody. 

1 have devoted full five and half years of hard and uninterrup¬ 
ted labour to complete this book. (This naturally means a total 
absrace from the daily domestic (hities which developed ex- 



■clusively on the lone shoulder of my wife Ila Mukherjee to whom 
I am extremely grateful for giving me this much-needed holiday). 
Under the circumstances it is not altogether impossible that a 
few errors may have crept in. The author will be grateful if 
these' are brought to his notice for necessary cc»n*ection in sub¬ 
sequent edition. 


MATRIMANDIR 

S/59, Fern Road, 
Calcutta 


SusHiL Kumar Mukherjee 
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Tht English Theatre In Calcutta 

The Bengali theatre in Calcutta is a direct offshoot of the 
English theatre in the city which started in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. When the English came to Calcutta they 
brought with them the plays of William Shakespeare. Early 
in the nineteenth century Shakespeare was a subject of study 
in the Hindu College. Much before that Shakespeare’s plays 
had begun to be staged in the theatres that the local Enghsh- 
men had set up in the city for their entertainment and relaxa¬ 
tion. The names of David Garrick (1717—79), the great 
eighteenth century Shakespearean actor, and Garrick’s Drury 
Lane Theatre, built in 1662, were familiar in Calcutta among 
the readers of Shakespeare and the lovers of the theatre. 

The story of Calcutta’s theatres should, therefore, in the 
fitness of things, begin with a reference to the English theatre 
in the city. Apart from being historically and chronologically 
the predecessors of the native theatres they were also the 
ultimate inspiration and the model before the latter. The first 
pubUc theatre in Calcutta that presented plays in Bengali, 
LebedefFs Bengally Theatre (1795), was certainly an effort 
to cater to the entertainment of the jBengalis by offering them 
the same kind of stuff that the Englishmen had been pro¬ 
ducing for themselves. When, in 1831, Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
(1801—68) founded his Hindu Theatre, the performance 
started with selected scenes from Shakespeare’s JuUus Caesar. 
In the English theatres in Calcutta Shakespeare’s plays were 
frequently played. The rich elite of Calcutta had a taste of some 
of these performances while Shakespeare was studied in the 
class under great teachers like D. L. Richardson, Henry Louis 
Vivian Derozio and others. Prof. Richardson used to advise 
his students to go to the theatre and see Shakespeare on the 
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stage. There is no doubt that the city’s English theatre influenced 
the sponsors of the native theatre in the first phase. And when 
in 1872 the first Bengali playhouse was built, the model was 
provided by Lewis’s Theatre at Chowringhee. 

Hence, ‘The Story of the Calcutta Theatres’ begins with a 
brief account of the early English theatres in the city. 

The earliest of the English theatres in Calcutta, called The 
Playhouse, dates back to the middle of the eighteenth century 
( 1753). It was situated opposite Sf. Andrew’s Church, east 
of the Writers’ Building. Its site is now occupied by the 
building of Martin Bum & Co. It is said that this theatre 
received help and guidance from London’s the then most 
celebrated actor David Garrick. It was, however, a short-lived 
theatre. It went out of existence during Nawab Siraj-ud- 
daula’s attack of Calcutta in 1756. 

In 1775 came up the second English theatre, The New Play¬ 
house, also called Calcutta Theatre. Its founder was George 
Williamson, an auctioneer, popularly known as ‘Vendumastcr. 
It was situated at the north-west corner of Lyons Range, 
behind Writers’ Building in the area now known as the New 
China Bazar. It is said that a lakh of rupees was spent for 
the theatre. David Garrick helped this theatre too by sending 
a number of scenes painted at his direction. He also sent an 
artist named Bernard Messink. Among the patrons of this 
theatre were the then Governor-General Watren Hastings, 
Richard Barwell, Elizah Impey and other high-ranking 
Englishmen. 

The New Playhouse was a well-equipped theatre Very neatly 
fitted up and the scenery and deuoialion quite equal to what 
could be expected here’ (from a letter dated 26 March 1781 
in The Origiml Letters from India, by Mrs. Eliza Fay). The 
rates of admission were high—one gold mohur for box and 
eight rupees for pit. Here, as well as in the first Playhouse, 
the artistes were all amateurs and female roles were enacted 
by men, as women were still not permitted to appear on the 
stage. Within a few years, however, the ban was lifted. 
Calcutta Theatre had the distinction of staging the plays of 
such well known English dramatists as Massinger, Otway, 
Congreve, Farquhar, Nicholas Rowe, Sheridan and others. 
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besides of course, Shakespeare. Unfortunately, financial diflB- 
culties caused the Calcutta Theatre to close its doors in 1808. 

In the meantime another small but delightful theatre was 
started by Mrs. Bristow at her Chowringhee residence in 1789. 
Of Mrs. Emma Bristows residential theatre the Calcutta 
Gazette of 7 May 1789 wrote :Tt was not merely an apart¬ 
ment in a house temporarily fitted up for a single representa¬ 
tion, but a distinct edifice completely furnished with every 
usual convenience and decorated with every ornament custo¬ 
mary in familiar places of exhibition—in short, a perfect theatre 
difiering only from a public one in its dimensions.’ Mrs. John 
Bristow {nie Emma Wrangham), with her reputation as the 
most handsome and attractive young English lady of her time 
in Calcutta, was verily the talk of the town. Her theatre 
opened on 1 May 1789 witli The Poor Soldier. Its later pro¬ 
ductions included Julius Caesar, The Sultan, The Padlock and 
other plays. Mrs. Bristow attracted the elite of the city to her 
theatre where ladies did the male roles as well. With Mrs. 
Bristow’s departure for London in January 1790 her theatre 
was closed. 

Another short-lived tlieatre was the Wheler Place Theatre 
(Edward Wheler was a member of Warren Hastings’s Council) 
which opened on 21 February 1797 with a farcical play The 
Dramatist. This was followed by such plays as St. Patrick's 
Day, Three Weeks After Marriage, Catherine and Petruchw, 
The Mogul Tcde, The Minor, The Lair, The Critic, etc. The 
theatre, however, shut it.s doors in 1798. 

In 1812 was ^et up Atheneum Theatre at 18 Circular Road. 
Its opening performance was held on 30 March with a tragic 
drama, The Earl of Essex, which was followed by a farce, 
Raising the Wind. In spite of grand publicity the perfor¬ 
mance was poor. Failing to attract sufficient audience the 
Atheneum withdrew from the theatrical scene within two 
years. 

The best among the English theatres in Calcutta was The 
Chowringhee Theatre (1813-39). It was situated at the crossing 
of Chowringhee Road and Theatre Road (now Shakespeare 
Sarani). Behind this theatre was the united effort of a number 
of celebrated men of this time, such as Prof. Horace Hayman 
Wilson (1786—1864), the renowned Sanskrit scholar. Prof. D. 
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L. Richardson of Hindu College, famous for his teaching of 
Shakespeare, Dwarkanath Tagore (1794—1846), grandfather of 
Rabindranath Tagore, and others. Ehvarkanath was the only 
Indian associated with this theatre. 

Chowringhee Theatre was inaugurated on 25 November 
1813 with a tragic drama, Castle Spectre, which was followed 
by an opera, Sixty-Third Letter. Housed in an unimpressive 
looking building, Chowringhee Theatre captivated its audience 
right on the opening night by its competent production of 
these two plays. Contemporary newspapers bestowed high 
praise on the acting, scenes, music, costume, etc. Chowringhee 
Theatre had a galaxy of stars. There was one Mr. Parker who 
was called Proteus because he could do all kinds of roles and 
appeared differently in different plays. There was Mr. Stokler, 
who was acquainted with the performances of such great 
artistes of the London stage as Keen, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons 
and others, and had taken part in the theatre of his country 
before coming to India. At Chowringhee Theatre he success¬ 
fully rendered the roles of lago, Cassius, Falstaff, among 
others. Another actor who scored a triumph in the role of 
Falstaff was Capt. Playfair. Among the talented actresses were 
Mrs. Francis, Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Atkinson who came from 
Londons famous Drury Lane Theatre, and Mrs. Chester who 
originally belonged to Londons Theatre Royal. Rut the most 
prominent was Mrs. Esther Leach who first appeared at the 
Chowringhee Theatre as Mrs. Teasle in Sheridan’s The School 
for Scandal on 27 July 1826. Earlier she had performed at the 
Dum Dum Theatre. Contemporary newspapers called her ‘The 
Indian Siddons’. 

In addition to Shakespeare, Sheridan and Goldsmith, Chow¬ 
ringhee Theatre presented quite a number of plays by English 
dramatists who were popular on the stage in contemporary 
London. Its patrons included the Governor-Generals, Lord Moira, 
Lord Amherst, Lord Auckland and many other prominent men 
of Calcutta. The newspapers gave wide publicity to its perfor¬ 
mances, elaborately commenting on their strong as well as weak 
points. The theatre also drew a large audience. Nevertheless, 
it became involved in financial difficulties and on 15 August 
1835 Chowringhee Tlieatre was put up for sale. Dwarkanath 
Tagore purchased it for a sum of Rs. 30,100. He then handed 
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over the theatre to a new committee, with Messrs Clarke, Kerr 
and Parker as members. Under the new arrangement the theatre 
continued for some time but could not recapture its old glory 
or glamour. On the night of 31 May 1839 a disastrous fire des¬ 
troyed the Chowringhee Theatre. 

A few miles to the north of the city was Dum Dum Theatre 
(1817), a neat playhouse in the cantonment area, meant mainly 
for the entertainment of the soldiers. It was founded and con¬ 
ducted by men in the army and the cast was also drawn from 
among army personnel. Wives of high-ranking officers partici 
pated in the plays along with their husbands. A few profes¬ 
sional actresses were also brought to this stage. The star of 
the theatre was Charles Franklin who had some experience of 
the theatre in his own country. Franklin appeared in such 
plays as The Rivals, The Will, The Broken Sword, The Peasant 
Boy, The Waterman, Raising the Wind, Rob Roy, etc. He 
was described as ‘the only tragedian of the Dum Dum boards’ 
by the India Gazette. Dum Dum Theatre was founded in 1817 
and went out of existence in 1824 with the death of Franklin 
in August of the same year. Because of its high standard of 
performances and neat arrangements Dum Dum Theatre was 
described by contemporary newspapers as The Little Drury, as 
the Calcutta Theatre was called the Indian Drury. Towards 
the end of its brief career some actresses of the Dum Dum 
Theatre transferred their affections to a new theatre that was 
coming up—^the Boitaconnah Theatre. 

On 24 May 1824, Boitaconnah Theatre opened with Mrs. 
Francis, Mrs. Cohen and a few others who had left Dum Dum 
Theatre. It gave a few good performances of such plays as 
Each For Himself, The Lying Valet, The Young Widow, My 
Landlady s Gown, Three Weeks After Marriage, The Sleeping 
Draught, Raising the Wind etc. But the theatre did not last 
long. 

The English theatre that is still remembered is Sans Souci. 
It was originally located at the crossing of Waterloo St. and 
Government Place East, the site where Ezra Building stands. 
The inauguration took place on 21 August 1839, the year in 
which Chowringhee Theatre was gutted. It began with You 
Cant Marry Your Grandmother, followed by two farces. But, 
However, My Little Adopted. By a special notice smoking was 
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prohibited at Sans Souci, perhaps as a precaution after the ac¬ 
cident at Chowringhee Theatre. Sans Souci became a popular 
theatre with the presentation of such plays as One Hour or The 
Carnival Ball, Naval Engagements, The Shocking Events, The 
Welsh Girl, The Original, The Lady of Lyons, The Weather 
Cock, The Hunchback, ' The Wandering Ministrel, Pleasant 
Dreams, etc. Being a small theatre, as it was in the beginning. 
Sans Sousi had to disappoint many intending visitors for lack 
of accommodation. In 1840 a bigger theatre was planned and 
a subscription was raised for the purpose. Among the Indian 
contributors were Dwarkanath Tagore, Motilal Sil, Radha- 
madhab Banerjee, Romanath Tagore, and a few others. 

In 1841 the new Sans Souci theatre building was constructed 
on a plot of land on Park Street, where St. Xaviers’ College 
now stands. It opened on 8 March with The Wife in which 
the role of Mariana was done by Mrs. Leach, formerly of 
Chowringhee Theatre. Through Mrs. Leach’s efforts a few 
artistes were brought from England, such as James and Mrs. 
Barry, Mrs. Deacle, Miss. Cowley. In 1843 another London 
actor joined them. This was James Vining who had acted in 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane theatres. On 2 November 
1843 Vining appeared as Shylock in Shakespeare's The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice with Mrs. Deacle as Portia and Mrs. Leach 
as Jessica. In the play that followed. The Handsome Husband, 
Mrs. Leach had an important role. Unfortunately, in the midst 
of the play her clothes caught fire and she was severely burnt. 
On 18 November Mrs. Leach, the most talented and popular 
actress of Calcutta’s English theatre, died. She was only 34. 
With the death of this star artiste and the departure for Eng¬ 
land of James Vining and Mrs. Deacle, Sans Souci faced evil 
days. It held its last performance on 21 May 1849. 

But Sans Souci will always be remembered by Indians be¬ 
cause on this stage, on 17 August 1848, appeared a young 
Bengali as Othello, a role immortalized by such great English 
actors as Richard Burbage, David Garrick, Henry Irving and 
others. ’Phis was Baishnav Charan Aiiddy, whose appearance 
in this challenging role of Shakespeare’s tragic hero with an 
Engli.sh lady, Mrs. Anderson (daughter of the great actress 
Mrs. Leach) as Desdemona, was greeted with words of ap¬ 
plause and encouragement in contemporary papers, though 
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his shortcomings were also pointed out. A Bengali youth in 
an English play in an English theatre catering to an English 
audience in the middle of the nineteenth century, is certainly 
a menraorable event in the history of Calcutta’s theatres. 

Sans Sonci was the last important English theatre in Cal¬ 
cutta. A few that came after it were both short-lived and in¬ 
significant, lliese were Saint James Theatre, Theatre Royal of 
Mrs. Lewis, Theatre Royal at Fort William, Theatre of Mrs. 
English at Opera House, Lindsay Street, Garrison Theatre and 
some others. All these belonged to the second half of the 
nineteenth century when in the native quarters private Ben¬ 
gali theatres had started coming up, beginning with Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore’s Hindu Theatre in 1831. 


For the material in this chapter I am indebted to Amal Mitra’s 
Kolkataye Bideshi Rangalaya (Calcutta, 1967). 



II 


Lebedejff's Bengally Theatre (1795J 

Before we come to the story of Prasanna Kumar Tagores 
Hindu Theatre we must look back to the public theatre in 
Calcutta where a play in Bengali was staged for the first time. 
This was Bengally Theatre started, strangely enough, by a 
foreigner and a Russian at that—named Herasim (Gerasim) 
Lebedeff (1749—1817). With the help of his Bengali teacher 
Goloknath Dass, Lebedeff started the Bengally Theatre at 25 
Doomtullah (now Ezra Street) where on 27 November 1795 
was staged the Bengali version of an English play, The Dis¬ 
guise, the translation having been done by Lebedeff himself. 
The players, both male and female, were all Bengali. 

About this theatrical venture Lebedeff wrote in his Intro¬ 
duction to A Grammar of the Pure and Mixed Indian Dialects 
(1801), T translated two dramatic pieces, namely, The Dis¬ 
guise and Love w the Best Doctor, into Bengali language... 
I invited several learned Pundits who perused the work atten¬ 
tively ...After the approbation of the Pundits, Golucknath Dash, 
my Linguist, made me a proposal that if I chose to present 
this play publicly, he would engage to supply me with actors 
of both sexes from among the natives.’ 

With this assurance Lebedeff solicited the Governor General 
Sir John Shore for a regular license’ for dramatic performances 
which was granted ‘without hesitation'. ‘Thus fortified by patro¬ 
nage...! set about building a commodious theatre, on a place 
of my own, in Dom-Tolah (Dom Lane) in the centre of 
Calcutta;...in three months both theatre and actors were ready 
for representation of The Disguise, which I accordingly pro¬ 
duced to tlie public in Bengali language, on the 27th of Nov¬ 
ember 1795, and again on the 21st of March 1796.’ According 
to an advertisement in the Calcutta Gazette, 26 November 
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1795, tickets were sold at the following prices : Boxes and Pit 
at Rs. 8/- and Gallery at Rs. 4/-. 

Exceq^ts from advertisements of this first public theatre for 
Bengali plays and its opening piece will be found interesting. 

The first advertisement in the Calcutta Gazette,^ 5 Novem¬ 
ber 1795 reads : 


By Permission of the Honorable Governor General 
MR. LEBEDEFFS 

New Theatre in the Doomtullah 
Decorated in the Bengalee Style 
Will be opened very shortly with a play called 

THE DISGUISE 

The characters to be supported by Performers of both sexes 
To commence with Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, called 

THE INDIAN SERENADE 


The next one appeared in the same paper on 26 November 
1795 : , 


BENGALLY THEATRE 
No. 25 Doomtullah 

MR. LEBEDEFF 

Has the honour to acquaint the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Settlement 
' That His Theatre Will be opened 
With a Comedy 

Tomorrow, Friday, 27th. instant 
Called 

THE DISGUISE 

The play will commence at 8 O’Clock precisely 
Tickets to be had at the Theatre 
Boxes and Pit...Sicca/Rs, 8 Gallery...Sicca/Rs. 4 

The advertisement for the next performance on 21 March 
1796, again in the Calcutta Gazette, on 10 March 1796, was 
as follows : 
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BENGALLY THEATRE 
No. 25 Doomtallah 

Mr, LebedefF presents his respectful compliments to the 
subscribers to his Bengallie play, informs them his second 
representation is fixed for Monday, the 21st. instant, and 
requests they will send for Tickets, and the account of the 
plot and scenes of Dramas, on or before Saturday, the 
19th instant. 

For the better accomodation of the audience, the number 
of subscribers is limited to two hundred, which is nearly 
completed ; the proposals for the subscription may be had 
on application to Mr, LebedefF, by whom subscription at 
One Gold Mohur a ticket will be received till the subscrip¬ 
tion is full. 

Calcutta, March 10. 1796. 


After the first and second representations, both of which, 
according to Lebedefl’s record, ‘attracted an overflowing house' 
he obtained ‘full permission to perform both English and Ben¬ 
gali plays’. It is, however, not known whether subsequent 
performances were held. LebedeS left India in 1797 or 1798. 

Thus, it was not a Bengali who set up the first Bengali 
theatre and staged a play in Bengali as far back as 1795. In 
this venture the enterprising foreigner was helped by his 
Bengali tutor Goloknath Dass. It was Goloknath Dass who col¬ 
lected a band of players, men and women, for the play The 
Disguise, trained them appropriately for the stage, an absolute 
novelty then because the native jatras used no stage, designed 
costumes, lighting, scenes, etc. All this he must have done in 
co-operation with a few others whose names aie still unknown. 
Little too is known about Goloknath Dass himself who, in a 
way, remains the pioneer producer of a play in Bengali for 
a Bengali audience in a public theatre in Calcutta. 

When Lebedeff left India his Bengally Theatre was closed. 
But the spirit of the theatre caught the imagination of the 
Bengalis. The rich elite of Calcutta had already had some ex¬ 
perience of Engb’sh plays in the English theatres of the city. 
Then came a play in Bengali on a stage built on the English 
model by a foreigner. Why could not tlie Bengalis have their 
own theatre ? This thought must have disturbed a few hearts. 
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JBut Calcutta had to wait for thirty-five years before the 
thought could be realized into action. Prasanna Kumar Tagore’s 
Hindu Theatre came up in 1831. It was, however, a private 
theatre. The next forty years 1831—71 saw a number of pri¬ 
vate theatres in the city. 



Ill 

Private Theatres 


Fok the sake of convenience the history of the Calcutta theatres 
may be divided broadly into six periods : 


1831—71 : 

the age of the private theatre.s—the 
period of effort, imitation and aspiration. 

1872-1912 : 

the beginning of the public theatres— 
the period of birth, growth and develop¬ 


ment. 

1912—22 

the period of decline. 

1923—43 : 

the period of rise and glory. 

1943-53 

the period of struggle. 

1953—80 

the changing theatre. 

Period of 

Effort, Imitation and Aspiration 


The English theatres in Calcutta were obviously set up for 
the entertainment of the English population of the city, but 
some of the contemporary rich and educated Bengalis witness¬ 
ed many of their performances and felt inspired. The plays 
performed at these theatres were by dramatists whose names 
were well known to the students of the Hindu College. The 
reading of Shakespeare’s dramas, recitation and enacting of 
scenes from them were practised and encouraged in such early 
nineteenth century educational institutions of Calcutta as 
Drummond’s School at Dharamtolla, Sherborne’s School at 
Chitpore, David Hare’s School, Gour Mohan Auddy’s Oriental 
Seminary and Alexander Duif’s General Assembly’s Institution. 
All these activities found a greater meaning and interest in 
the dramatic performances at the English theatres in the city. 
And the English theatres in Calcutta, everyone knew, followed 
the jmodel of the London theatres. Not only that, the spon- 
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sors of the early English theatres in Calcutta got advice, dir¬ 
ection and substantial help from David Garrick, London’s 
greatest actor. To the new educated class, that is the English- 
educated Bengalis of Calcutta, London was a dreamland. 

On the other hand, the emergence of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
the leading figure of the Indian Renaissance, followed by 
other eminent Bengalis of the early nineteenth century, and 
their outstanding contribution to various fields of national life, 
brought a new awareness among the educated section of 
national power, prestige and potentiality. We too can do it, 
they thought. At the same time there was noticed a growing 
distaste for the contemporary entertainments provided by such 
indigenous forms as panchali, J^bir ladai, halfakddi, tarja, and 
-even jatra performances, which had at that time reached a low 
depth. The cheap and vulgar elements of popular appeal that 
these forms seemed to contain no longer satisfied the taste of 
the educated section of the community. 

In 1826 an editorial appeared in Samachar Chandrika em¬ 
phasizing the need of a theatre on the English model. It plead¬ 
ed for the founding of a theatre by the rich and the noble 
men of the city as shareholders (like the Englishmen) and 
appointing a paid manager, actors and singers for new plays 
for the entertainment of all sections of the community. 

Other contemporary newspapers also voiced the demand. 
Eminent public men were keen on doing something in this 
regard. Ultimately, as Samachar Darpan in its issue of 17 
September 1831 reports, a Committee was formed for estab¬ 
lishing a theatre on the model of the English theatre. The 
plays, it was said, would be presented in English. The mem¬ 
bers of the Committee were Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Sri- 
krishna Sinha, Krishna Chandra Dutt, Ganganarayan Sen, 
Madhab Chandra Mullick, Tarakchand Chakravorty and Kara 
Chandra Chose. 

Of them the most distinguished was Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore and it was he who came forward to set up a theatre 
in his garden-house at Narkeldanga. This was named Hindu 
Theatre. The Hindu Theatre opened on 28 December 1831, 
the first theatre founded by a Bengali, housed in the Bengali 
quarter of the dty, for a Bengali audience. 
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Hindu Theatre (1831) 

Frasanna Kumar Tagore’s Hindu Theatre did not, however, 
offer a Bengali play when it was opened on 28 December 1831 
at Tagore’s garden-house, known as Sunro’s Bagan. The in¬ 
augural programme was portions of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
(Act V ) and a Sanskrit play, JBhababhuti’s UUar Ram Charit 
(Act I) rendered into English by the eminent scholar ProL 
H. H. Wilson. A review of the performance appeared in 
Samachar Darpan on 7 January 1832. The cast included Ganga 
Charan Sen and Ram Chandra Mitra, students of Hindu 
College and Sanskrit College. 

A few months later, on 29 March 1832, another English 
play. Nothing Superfluous, was staged. On 4 April Calcutta 
Courier wrote : ‘Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore has fitted 
up a neat little stage in his house in Narkeldangah where some 
young Hindoo gentlemen admirably schooled in the Histrionic 
art exercise their talents for the amusement of their native and 
European friends who are admitted by invitation. The piece 
got up for the evening was a little farce entitled Nothing 
Superfluous.' 

Both the performances were private, meant for a select au¬ 
dience of invited guests, European and Indian, who came from 
the advanced and affluent sections, educated and enlightened. 
Still, English plays did not fully satisfy the Bengali heart. The 
Hindu Theatre did not last long. In the next private theatre 
Bengali pla)'s made their natural appearance. This was at 
Nabin Chandra Basil’s house at Shambazar in North Calcutta, 
The jday was Vidtja Sundar. 

SiUMBAZAR Theatre (1835) 

On 6 October 1835 Shambazar Theatre, in the house of Nabirr 
Chandra Basu, (the site of the present Shambazar Tram Depot) 
offered a play called Vidya Sundar, the story of which had been 
made famous by the Bengali poet Bharat Chandra. (There is 
a controversy over the date, some putting it as early as 1831.) 
Vidya Sundar was thus the first Bengali play on a Calcutta 
stage, but not an original drama. Nabin Chandra Basu spent a 
huge amount for the production of this romantic-musical adapta¬ 
tion of a popular Bengali poem. It is worth mentioning that the 
show was not confined to the stage, but moved from one place 
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to another within Sri Basu*s spacious mansion, according to the 
location mentioned in the story. For example, the tunnel, the 
orchard, the king’s court, the garden woman’s cottage, the bower, 
were ^11 artificially prepared at an enormous cost in various 
parts of the house and the audience moved to and fro accord¬ 
ingly. The performance, which was lavish in its production and 
lasted from 12 midnight to 6-30 in the morning, was attended 
by a cross-section among the nobility in Calcutta. As in 
Lebedeff’s theatre, women enacted female roles in Vidya Sundar 
and, thanks to a report of the play in the English fortnightly, 
Hindu Pioneer, their names are known. On 22 October 1835 a 
report appeared in this paper which highly commended the per¬ 
formances of Radhamoni in the role of Vidya, and Jaidurga in 
the dual role of Rani and Malini. There was a third actress 
named Rajkumari. Since the actresses of Lebedeff’s Bengally 
Theatre remain unknown, Radhamoni, Jaidurga and Raj¬ 
kumari top the list of Bengali actresses on the Calcutta stage. 
The role of Sundar, the hero, was played by Shyama Charan 
Banerjee. Good music was provided by Brojonath Goswami’s 
violin and other instrumentalists who were collected by the 
sponsors of the theatre. ‘The Native musical instruments,’ wrote 
the Hindu Pioneer in course of a long review of the performance, 
‘such as the Sitar, the Saranghi, the Pakhwaj and others were 
played by Hindus almost all Brahmins and among them the 
violin was admirably managed by Babii Brojonath Goshain.* 
The play caused great excitement among the local populace but 
like the Hindu Theatre, Shambazar Theatre too died a prema¬ 
ture death. Npthing is known about other plays staged in this 
theatre. 

Oriental Theatre (1853-57) 

After Nabin Chandra Basu’s Shambazar Theatre nothing is 
known to happen in the Bengali theatre world for about two 
decades. The boys of David Hare Academy staged The 
Merchant of Venice on 16 and 24 February 1853—the first such 
performance by students in an educational institution according 
to Sambad Pravakar (10 February 1853). The director was Mr. 
David Clinger, a teacher of English in Calcutta Madrassa. Mr, 
Clingcr was also associated with the Sans Souci Theatre. 

Gour Mohan Auddy’s Oriental Seminary at Garanhata,. 
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Chitpore, in North Calcutta, went one step farther. Bengal 
Harkaru of 7 April 1853 reported that the students and ex¬ 
students of the Seminary raised a sum of Rs. 800/- to set up a 
theatre for staging Shakespeare’s plays. The pioneers included 
Priyanath Dutt, Dinanath Ghosh, Sitaram Ghose, Keshab 
Chandra Ganguly and others. In five months the theatre, which 
came to be known as the Oriental Theatre, situated within the 
school premises, was ready and Othello was performed on 26 
September 1853. The performance was repeated on 5 October. 
The role of lago was played by Priyanath Dutt. The actors of 
the Oriental Theatre were trained by the same Mr. Clinger and 
a lady named Mrs. Ellis. The Merchant of Venice was staged 
first on 2 March 1854 and then on 17 March. Mrs. Greig appea¬ 
red as Portia. Among the other plays performed was Henry IV 
(15 February 1855). The Hindu Patriot (21 February 1855) while 
praising the performance of Henry IV regretted the lack of pub¬ 
lic enthusiasm and advised the staging of Bengali plays. Sambad 
Pravakar of May 1857 reported the staging of another 
Shakespeare play by the students in the same month. 

Two things are to be noticed in connection with the Oriental 
Theatre. First, it was not an aristocrat’s theatre in a residential 
house, like Prasanna Kumar Tagore’s Hindu Theatre or Nabin 
Chandra Basu’s Shambazar Theatre. Secondly, its performances 
were open to the public against the sale of tickets. An advertise¬ 
ment in The Citizen (2 March 1854) makes this clear : 

The Oriental Theatre 
No. 268, Gurranhatta, Chitpore Road, 

The Merchant of Venice 
Will be performed at the above Theatre 

On Thursday, the 2nd March, 1854, 

By Hindu Amateurs 
Doors open at 8 P.M. 

Performance to commence at 81 P.M. 

Tickets to be had of Messrs. F. W. Brown & Co. and Baboo Woomcsh 
Chunder Banerjee, Cashier, Spences Hotel. 

Price of Tickets Rs, 2/- each. 

The Tickets distributed will avail on the above evening. 

JORASANKO Natyyasala (1854) 

Contemporaneous with the neighbouring Oriental Theatre at 
Garanhata, Chitpore, was Parry Mohan Bose's Jorasanko 
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Natyyasala at his Jorasanko residence (Baranasi Ghose Street). 
On 3 May 1854 it staged Julius Caesar in English with a cast 
that included Mohendra Basu (Julius Caesar), Krishnadhan Dutt 
(Brutus), Jadunath Chatterjee (Cassius). According to a report 
in Sambad Pravakar, 5 May 1854, there was a gathering of four 
hundred, including Englishmen and ladies. The paper appealed 
for reduction of prices of admission to enable more people to 
witness such theatrical shows. This makes it clear that Jorasanko 
Natyyasala was not, strictly speaking, a private theatre though 
housed in a private residence. The Hindu Patriot (11 May 
1854) appealed to this theatre also, as it had done to the Oriental 
Theatre, to stage plays in Bengali for the Bengali audience. 

The appeal, it seems, bore some fruit. From after this 
attention was given to the staging of plays in Bengali. 

Kulinkulasarvasva 

Till 1856 only two Bengali plays had been staged, neither of 
them original, namely Kalpanik Sambadcd (Bengali translation of 
The Disguise) and Vidya Sundar (an adaptation of Bharat- 
ehandra’s poem). Not that there were no Bengali dramas at all. 
There were quite a few, but none had the distinction of having 
been put on the stage. Five among these had very little drama¬ 
tic quality, namely, Atmatwatta Kaumadi (1822), a translation 
•of the Sanskrit work Probodh Chandrodoy ; Hasyyarnab (1822); 
Kautukasarvasva (1828) by Ramchandra Tarkalankar; 
Shakuntala (1848), Kalidasa’s Sanskrit play translated by Ram- 
tarak Bhattacharyya ; Ratnabali (1849), Sriharsa’s play transla¬ 
ted from Sanskrit into Bengali by Nilmoni Pal. But five others 
which had some dramatic qualities, namely, Kirtibilas (1852) by 
Jogesh Chandra Gupta ; Bhadrarjun (1852) by Taracharan Sikdar ; 
Bhanumati Chittabilas (1853) (an adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
The Merchant of Venice) by Harachandra Ghose; Charumukh 
Chittahara (Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet adapted) by 
Harachandra Ghosh; and Babu, a short farce by Kaliprasanna 
Sinha, were also never staged. 

History was created at the house of Joyram Basak at 
Charakdanga (now Tagore Castle Street) by the performance of 
Ramnarayan Tariraratna’s (1828-86) Kulinkulasarvasva in the 
first week of March 1857 (according to some 1856). This was 
the first-ever original Bengali drama to be put on the stage. 

2 
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Secondly, it marked a departure from the practice of staging 
mythological plays. Kulinkulasarvasva is a drama with a social 
content, dealing with a prevailing social evil, viz. the system of 
kulin marriage, which sanctioned polygamy for a Hindu 
Brahmin of the chosen class. The middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was a period in Bengal when the work of social reform 
was taken up seriously under the impact of English education, 
and the stage, for the first time, came to be utilized for this pur¬ 
pose. Soon private theatre would become a powerful instrument 
for awakening the consciousness of the people to social evils 
and the necessity for social reform. 

A report of the performance of Kulinkulasarvasva appeared 
in Education Gazette on 13 March 1857 and in the Hindu 
Patriot on 19 March 1857. The cast of the play included 
Mohendranath Mukherjee as Kulacharyya, Rajendra Banerjee 
and Jagatdurlav Basak as pundits, and Biharilal Chatterjee in a 
female role. The last named became famous as the actor, 
manager and playwright of the public and professional Bengal 
Theatre a few years later. Four performances were held in Joy- 
ram Basak’s house. The performance was repeated on 22 March 
in the house of Gadadhar Sett at Bowbazar where Pundit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, the great educationist and social reformer 
of nineteenth century Bengal, was present. The play was also 
performed outside Calcutta in the house of Narottam Pal in 
Chinsurah. District Hoogly, on 3 July 1858. 

Asutosh Deb’s Theatre (1857) 

It has been said earlier that the Hindu Patriot, an influential 
newspaper of the time, was repeatedly insisting on the staging 
of Bengali plays. Other papers also shared the view. Sensing 
the public feeling another aristocratic house of Calcutta, that of 
Asutosh Deb (1805-56). popularly known as Satu Babu, arranged 
for the staging of a Bengali rendering of Kalidasa’s Sanskrit 
drama Shakuntala, as translated by Nanda Kumar Roy. This was 
on 30 January 1857. The performance was repeated on 22 
February. Another performance was held on 23 July. 

Naturally, the Hindu Patriot in its issue of 5 February 1857 
highly commended the venture of staging a Bengali play and 
,'paid compliments to the descendants of Asutosh Deb. On 9 
February Samachar Chandrika bestowed high praise on Sarat 
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Chandra Ghose (Asutosh Deb’s grandson) for his performance 
in the role of the heroine Shakuntala. Sambad Pravakar (26 
February) said that Sarat Chandra looked like a real Shakuntala 
on the stage. 

Inspired by the success of the first play, the young performers 
staged a second play on 5 September 1857, also a Sanskrit classic 
rendered into Bengali. This was Mahasweta, a translation of 
Banabhatta’s Kadcanbari by Monimohan Sarkar. 

The cast of these plays at Asutosh Deb’s Theatre, also in 
North Calcutta, was as follows : 

SHAKUNTALA 

DUSHMYANTA Priyamadhav Mullick 
DURBASA Anna da Prasad Mukherjee 
PRIYAMBADA Bhuban Ghose 
SHAKUNTALA Sarat Chandra Ghose 
ANUSUYA Abinash Chandra Ghose 

MAHASWETA 

RAJA Annada Prasad Mukherjee 
PUNDARIK Mohendra Mazumdar 
RANI Bhuban Ghose 
MAHASWETA Kshetra Mohan Sinha 
KADAMBARl Mohendra Ghose 
TARALIKA Sarat Chandra Ghose 
Stage Manager : Ootnesh Chunder Dutt 

ViDYOTSAHINI THEATRE (1857) 

Another aristocrat’s theatre in North Calcutta, in the Jorasanko 
area, was Kaliprasanna Sinha’s (1840-70) Vidyotsahini Theatre 
which was opened in 1857. This was an adjunct of the famous 
Vidyotsahini Sabha (1855), a cultural academy started by that 
eminent landlord-scholar-writer and patron of learning. Kali¬ 
prasanna Sinha. The Vidyotsahini Theatre also looked back to 
a Sanskrit classic for presentation in Bengali on the stage— 
Bhattanarayana’s Benisamhar. It was translated by Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna, the author of Kiilinkulasarvasva. The performance 
was held on 11 April 1857, in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering of Indians and Europeans who were lavishly treated 
to food and drink. Wearing jewellery worth no less than a lakh 
of rupees. Kaliprasanna Sinha himself appeared in the role of 
Bhanumati. The role of Kama was played by Mohendra 
Mukherjee. ITje next play of this theatr6 was Kalidasa’s 
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Vikram-Urbasi, staged on 24 November 1857. The participants 
were Kaliprasanna Sinha (Pururaba), Woomesh Chandra 
Bonnerjee (1844-1906) who later became the first President of 
the Indian National Congress, and Biharilal Chatterjec (1840- 
1901) later of Bengal Theatre. 

The Hindu Patriot of 3 December 1857, complimented Sri 
Sinha and appealed to the rich and the noble citizens to come 
forward and set up a permanent theatre, assuring them of its 
full co-operation in the matter. 

Belgatchia Theatre (1858-61) 

The best among the private Calcutta theatres, namely the 
Belgatchia Theatre, came up in 1858 at the initiative of two 
brothers Pratap Chandra Sinha (1827-66) and Iswar Chandra 
Sinha (1831-61), the Rajas of Paikpara, at their Belgatchia Villa. 
With this theatre of the Rajas were associated a number of well 
known citizens of Calcutta, such as, Kaliprasanna Sinha, Maha¬ 
raja Jatindra Mohan Tagore, Gourdas Basak and few others. It 
was Gourdas Basak who brought Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
<1824-73), the famous Bengali poet, to this theatre, and inci¬ 
dentally opened up a new avenue for him—^the writing of Ben¬ 
gali dramas. Bengali literature became enriched with Michael’s 
dramas because of the Belgatchia Theatre of the Paikpara Rajas. 
And Michael himself, in his preface to his first play Sarmistha, 
paid a glowing tribute to the two brothers saying : ‘Should the 
drama ever again flourish in India, posterity will not forget those 
noble gentlemen, the earliest friends of our rising National 
Theatre’. 

Belgatchia Theatre opened on 31 Inly 1858, with Ratnabali, 
Sriharsa’s Sanskrit drama rendered into Bengali by Ram- 
narayan Tarkaratna. The Rajas spent ten thousand rupees for 
this performance which was attended by many eminent persons, 
including Sir Fredrick Halliday, Lt. Governor of Bengal, Pundit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Rajendra- 
lal Mitra (1822-91), Ramgopal Ghose (1815-68), Peary Charan 
Mitra (1814-83), Kishori Chand Mitra (1822-73) and others. For 
the convenience of the English audience the Rajas got Michael 
to write an English synopsis of Ratnabali. It was a very success¬ 
ful performance, with Keshab Chandra Ganguli scoring a big 
triumph in the role Vidushak. Kshetra Mohan Goswami con- 
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ducted the music and under his joint leadership with Jadunath 
Pal the first Indian orchestra was played in the theatre. Reports 
appeared in Sambad Pravakar on 4 August and on the following 
day in the Hindu Patriot. In decoraion, in acting, in music, the 
performance, it was said, was superb. Michael himself felt ins¬ 
pired and offered to write a play for this theatre. The result 
was Sarmistha (1859), a play in which Michael discarded the 
rules of Sanskrit drama and adopted a new technique using, for 
the first time in Bengali literature, the blank verse. 

Sarmistha was staged on 3 September 1859. Michael wrote 
to his friend Rajnarayana Bose : ‘When Sarmistha was acted at 
Belgatchia. the impression it created was simply indescribable. 
Even the least romantic spectator was charmed by the character 
of Sarmistha and shed tears with her. As for my own feelings 
they were “things to dream of not to tell”.’ 

The cast of the two plays was as follows : 

RATNABALI 
UDAYAN Priyanath Dutt 
RATNABALI Hem Chandra Mukherjee 
MANTRI Gourdas Basak 
BIDUSHAK Keshab Chandra Ganguli 
BASAVDATTA Mohendra Goswami 
SENAPATI Iswar Chandra Sinha 

Music Director : Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore 
Orchestra : Kshetra Mohan Goswamy, Jadunath Pal 

SARMISTHA 

YAYATI Priyanath Dutt 
SARMISTHA Krlshnadhan Banerjee 
SENAPATI Iswar Chandra Sinha 
VIDUSHAK Keshab Chandra Ganguli 
DEBJANI Hem Chandra Mukherjee 
COURTIERS Jatindra Mohan Tagore, 

Rajendralal Mitra 

Belgatchia Theatre started with great promise but. unfortu¬ 
nately, with the premature death of one of the brothers, Iswar 
Chandra Sinha in March 1861, the theatre was closed down. 

Metropolitan Theatre (1859) 

Metropolitan Theatre of Muralidhar Sen at the Sinduriapati 
house of Oopal Mullick had the distinction of presenting the 
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second original Bengali social play, Bidhaba Bibaha (Widow 
Remarriage), written by Umesh Chandra Mitra. This theatre was 
sponsored by such eminent men as Narendra Nath Sen (1843- 
1911), Editor, The Indian Mirror, Keshab Chandra Sen (1838-84), 
the great orator and reformer, his brother Krishnabehari Sen, 
Rev. Pratap Chandra Majumdar (1840-1905), a much-esteemed 
religious leader, and Biharilal Chatterjee, who later played a 
prominent part in the theatrical world of Calcutta. Keshab 
Chandra Sen trained the actors. The scenes were painted by an 
European artist, Mr. Holbein. The participants were Mohendra- 
nath Sen, Pratap Chandra Majumdar, Kunjabehari Sen, Aukshoy 
Charan Majumdar, Biharilal Chatterjee and others. The theme 
of the play was rather controversial, but of considerable contem¬ 
porary interest—remarriage of the unfortunate young Hindu 
widows. As a result of the untiring efforts of the great humani¬ 
tarian Pundit Tswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the Widow Remarriage 
Act had been passed in 1856. Contemporary Hindu society had 
been debating the issue for a long time and there were strong 
opinions, both for and against. Keshab Chandra Sen and his 
friends brought this prickly issue to the stage. Pundit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar was present at the performance of Bidhaba 
Bibaha at the Metropolitan Theatre on 23 April 1859. Another 
performance was held in May. Nothing more is heard of the 
Metropolitan Theatre after this. 

Pathuriaghata Theatre (1859-72) 

Like the Paikpara Rajas who had started the Belgatchia Theatre 
in 1858, the Rajas of Pathuriaghata, Jatindra Mohan Tagore 
(1831-1908) and his brother Sourindra Mohan Tagore, were also 
great theatre enthusiasts. Jatindra Mohan was actively associa¬ 
ted with Belgatchia Theatre. Sourindra Mohan was himself a 
great musician and a connossieur of all forms of fine arts. At 
his invitation a group of players staged Malabikagnimitra at the 
Pathuriaghata house of the Rajas in July 1859. It was again 
Ramnarayan Tarkaratna who translated this Sanskrit play into 
Bengali. The performance was repeated on 7 July, 1860. 
Sourindra Mohan appeared as Kunchuki. Som Prakas of 23 
July accorded it hi^ praise, especially to its music and the 
acting of Mohendra Mukherjee in the role of Vidushak. 

In 1865 Pathuriaghata Theatre was set up in the Rajas* house 
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and Vidya Sundar, adapted by Jatindra Mohan himself, was 
staged on 6 January 1866, with Madan Mohan Burman as Vidya, 
Mohendra Mukherjee as Sundar, Radhaprasad Basak as Raja 
and Krishnadhan Banerjee as Malini. This was followed by 
Jemon Karma Temni Phd, a farce by Ramnarayan Tarkaratna. 
Both the plays were repeated eight or nine times. Other plays 
staged were : Bujhle Ki Na, a farce (15 December 1866); 
Malatimadhab, translated from Sanskrit by Ramnarayan Tarka¬ 
ratna (14 January 1869); Ramnarayan Tarkaratna’s Chakshudan. 
Ubhoy-Sankat (1870), and Rukmini-haran (1872). Pathuriaghata 
Theatre had thus a long life—from 1859 to 1872, the year when 
public theatre made its appearance in the city. 

SovABAZAR Theatre (1865-67) 

Following the lead given by the Rajas of Paikpara and 
Pathuriaghata, Raja Debi Krishna Deb Bahadur of Sovabazar 
started his Sovabazar Theatre in 1865. This theatre had the 
distinction of staging two remarkable plays, both from the pen 
of the immortal poet Michael Madhusudan Dutt. On 18 July 
1865 was presented Ekei Ki Bole Sabhyata and on 8 February 
1867 Krishna Kumari was brought before the footlights. The 
first is a farcical-satirical play on contemporary society and the 
second the first real tragedy in Bengali. The Hindu Patriot of 
11 February described Krishna Kumari as an ‘original’ and ‘the 
best play’ so far. Michael’s reputation as a dramatist rests mainly 
on these two plays. Among the many respectable citizens present 
at the performance of Krishna Kumari were Maharaja Jatindra 
Mohan Tagorfe, Raja Digambar Mitra (1817-79), Kaliprasanna 
Sinha, and Girish Chandra Ghose who later became the most 
dominating figure of the Calcutta theatre as actor, manager, 
dramatist and one of the founders of the public theatre in 
Calcutta. 

The cast of the two plays was as follows : 

EKEI KI BOLE SABHYATA 

KALI BABU Upendra Kumar Deb 
PRASANNAMOYEE Kumar Amarendra Krishna Deb 
HARAKAMINI Kumar Brojendra Krishna Deb 
NABA BABU Moni Sarkar 
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KRISHNAKUMARI 

BHIM SINHA Biharilal Chatterjee 
BALENDRA SINHA Priyamadhav Basu MuUick 
KRISHNA KUMARl Kumar Brojendra Krishna Dev 
AHALYA BAI Kumar Amarendra Krishna Deb 
TAPASWINI Kumar Uday Krishna Deb 
JAGAT SINHA Kumar Upendra Krishna 
SATYADAS Kumar Ananda Krishna 
DHANADAS Monimohan Sarkar 
BILASBATI Haralal Sen 

Sovabazar Theatre, however, was also short-lived. 

JORASANKO Theatre (1865-67) 

It is well known that in the nineteenth century the 
House of the Tagores at Jorasanko in North Calcutta was the 
foremost in the city to cultivate and practise all sorts of artistic 
activities. For many of them, including the great poet Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore (1861-1941) and his talented elder brother 
Jyotirindranath (1849-1925), theatre was a passion. Rabindranath’s 
grandfather. Prince Dwarkanath’s interest in theatre has already 
been mentioned in the context of the English theatres in 
Calcutta. In 1865, at the initiative of Jyotirindranath, Gunendra- 
nath, son of Girindranath (an uncle of Rabindranath) and 
Sarada Prasad Ganguli, a theatre was started in the ancestral 
house of the Tagores at Jorasanko (now the seat of the Rabindra 
Bharati University). According to a letter of Jyotirindranath 
written to his ‘Goonodada* (14 July 1867), ‘it was Gopal Oriya’s 
jatra that suggested the idea of projecting a theatre’. No won¬ 
der that the Tagore House productions of plays have always 
followed the simplicity and directness of this popular folk-art 
and emphasized the musical element. 

Jorasanko Theatre started with the same two plays of Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt which were produced by the Sovabazar 
Theatre, Krishna Kumari and Ekei Ki Bole Sabhyata. In the 
former Jyotirindranath appeared as Ahalya Bai and in the latter 
acted in a small male role. Earlier, the family had produced 
Babu Bilas written by Girindranath Tagore. 

The organizers then thought of a new social drama of con¬ 
temporary validity. At the suggestion of their private tutor Iswar 
Chandra Nandi, Head Master of the Oriental Seminary, an 
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advertisement was inserted in the newspapers calling for a drama 
on ‘The Hindoo Females—their condition and helplessness’, and 
another on ‘The Village Zemindars’. It was also announced that 
an award of Rs. 200/- for the former and Rs. 100/- for the 
latter would be made to the writer of the best play on each of 
the subjects mentioned. The names of the adjudicators were 
also published—^Peary Charan Mitra, Professor Krishna Kamal 
Bhattacharya (1840-1932), Pundit Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan 
(1819-86), Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Babu Rajendra 
Krishna Banerjee. In response to the advertisement came Naba 
Natak written by Ramnarayan Tarkaratna. It dealt with the 
evil of polygamy in Hindu society. In a special meeting held in 
the House of the Tagores imder the Chairmanship of Peary 
Charan Mitra (popularly known as Tekchand Thakur. the cele¬ 
brated social satirist of Calcutta), Ramnarayan was given the 
prize of Rs. 200/- on a silver plate. Preparation then started 
with great interest and enthusiasm for the staging of the drama. 
After a rehearsal of six months Naba Natak was staged on 5 
January 1867. I’he cast of the play included the following : 

GABESH BABU Aukshoy Kumar Mazumdar 
SAB1TRI Sarada Prasad Ganguli 
NATI Jyotirindra Nath Tagore 
CHITTATOSH Jadunath Mukherjee 
CHHOTO GINNI Amritalal Ganguli 
NATA Nilkamal Mukherjee 

Very high praise was bestowed on it by Som Prakas (28 
January 1867) and The National Paper (9 January 1867). Among 
the audience was Ardhendu Sekhar Mustaii, later to become one 
of the greatest actors of the Bengali theatre, who said that he 
had learnt a great deal about theatre and acting from the per¬ 
formance of Naba Natak at the Tagore House. Nothing is heard 
about Jorasanko Theatre of the Tagores after a performance on 
23 February 1867. 

Bowbazar Theatre (1868) 

In 1868 another private theatre was started, this time in Central 
Calcutta, in the house of Govinda Chandra Sarkar at 25 
Viswanath Matilal Lane. This was Bowbazar Theatre which in¬ 
troduced a new playwright and a new play. Mon Mohan Basu’s 
(1831-1912) Ramabhisek was staged in March 1868. A letter in 
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the National Paper, dated 25 March, described the performance. 
The cast was : 

RAM Uma Charan Ghose 
DASARATH Ambika Banerjee 
URMILA Biharilal Dhar 
LAKSHMAN Baladeb Dhar 
SEETA Asutosh Chakraverti 
KAUSALYA Chunilal Basu 

On the same stage Bowbazar Bengal Theatre staged Sati by 
Mon Mohan Basu on 17 January 1874, and Harish Chandra by the 
same author towards the end of the year. The first performance 
was reported in Amrita Bazar Patrika (22 January) and the 
second in Madhyastha (Magh, 1281 according to the Bengali 
calendar). The cast in Harish Chandra, was : 

HARISH CHANDRA Chunilal Bose 
SAIBYA Abinash Chandra Ghose 

This theatre w'as the first to print admission cards in Bengali. 

Other Dramatic Performances in Calcutta 

Following the performances in the houses of the city’s 
aristocrats, a craze developed among the middle class young men 
for similar ventures. A series of performances were held in diffe¬ 
rent parts of Calcutta and a few new dramas also made their 
appearance. The following is a list of some of these plays : 
Padmabati (Michael Madhusudan Dutt) at Pathuriaghata, 9 
December 1865 ; and also at Joy Mitra’s house on 11 December 
1865. 

Seetar Banabas (Umesh Chandra Mitra). Nilmoni Mitra’s house 
at Bhowanipore (South Calcutta). 7 July 1866. 

Shakuntala at the House of the Mukherjees of Janai at Ahiritola 
in North Calcutta, 1859 ; also at Kali Kinkar Majumdar’s 
house at Kansaripara. July 1867. 

Budo Shcdiker Ghade Ron (Michael), at the above site, 

Nabin Tapaswini (Dinabandhu Mitra) and Bhyala Mor Bap 
(Bholanath Mukherjee), both in the house of the Mukherjees 
of Janai at Ahiritola. The first in 1866 and the second in 
1870. 

Kichhu Kichhu Bujhi (Bhola Nath Mukherjee) at the Koilahata 
house of Hemendra Nath Mukherjee. November 1867. 
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Induprova (Girish Chandra Banerjee) by Baghbazar Natyya 
Samaj. 1868. 

Erai Abar Badalok (Nemai Chandra Sil) at Thanthania. 1868. 

The casi of Shakuntala at the Ahiritola Theatre was as follows : 

DUSHMYANTA Atul Chandra Mukherjee 
KANWA Hem Chandra Mukherjee 
ANUSUYA Hem Chandra Banerjee 
SHAKUNTALA Abinash Mukherjee 
VIDUSHAK Aghore Pathak 
PRIYAMBADA Gopal Chandra Dutt 

Baghbazar Amateur Theatre (1868-72) 

The craze for theatres began to spread among the middle class 
youth leading to the formation of a number of amateur theatri¬ 
cal parties. A group from Baghbazar (North Calcutta) started 
the Baghbazar Amateur Theatre. Among them were Nagendra 
Nath Banerjee, Girish Chandra Ghose, Radha Madhab Kar 
and Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi. In 1867 they produced Michael’s 
Sarmistha as a jatra, that is, a traditional form of dramatic en¬ 
tertainment without the help of a stage or scenery, common in 
Bengal. But this did not satisfy them. They wanted a theatrical 
performance in the modem sense of the term. They also desired 
that their show would be for the common people and not res¬ 
tricted to the few rich or the elite of the city as in the case 
of the private theatres in the houses of the aristocrats. As a 
matter of fact, a few unpleasant incidents occurred when young 
theatre enthusiasts were rudely turned away by the gatemen of 
the houses where these theatres were playing. 

The enthusiasm of these young men was great; their ability 
no less; but their means were limited. Belonging as they did 
to very ordinary middle class families with meagre incomes, 
and not getting encouragement from their seniors in their thea¬ 
trical activities, which in those days were held as anything but 
respectable, the young enthusiasts determined to find out a play 
which could be staged at minimum expense. They could not 
venture to go in for a mythological or a historical play with 
elaborate scenes and costumes. Nor would short humorous 
sketches satisfy them. Their ambition was to stage a full-length 
serious play that would give them the opportunity to display 
their histrionic skill. They also wanted a new play. Happily for 
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them, they found one that fulfilled all their conditions. This was 
Sadhabar Ekadashi by Dinabandhu Mitra. 

Sadhabar Ekadashi was a play of contemporary social 
relevance and one that could be produced without much expense 
and yet had enough dramatic elements for the young actors to 
display their talents fully. The first performance was held 
during the Durga Puja festival in October 1868 in the house of 
Pran Krishna Haider at Durga Charan Mukherjee Street, Bagh- 
bazar. The cast was as follows : 

NIMCHAND Girish Chandra Ghose 
ATAL Nagendra Nath Banerjee 
KUMUDINI Amritalal Mukherjee 
GH ATI RAM Ardhendu Mustafi 
KANCHAN Radhamadhab Kar 
RAM MANIKYA Nilkantha Ganguli 
JIBAN CHANDRA Ishan Chandra Neogie 

The performance was repeated on different dates in different 
places. 

Next came the same author’s Biye^ Pagla Buro, a highly 
entertaining satirical play in which Ardhendu Mustafi scored a 
big success in the role of Rajib Mukherjee, an old man crazy 
to get married. After this, serious preparations began for the 
staging of Leelabati, also by Dinabandhu Mitra. LeeJabati was 
staged on 11 May 1872 in the house of Rajendra Nath Pal at 
Shambazar, and then repeated on three consecutive Saturdays. 
The cast was : 

LALIT Girish Chandra Ghose 
HEM CHAND Nagendra Nath Banerjee 
SARADA SUNDARI Amritalal Mukherjee 
RAJLAKSHMI Kshetra Mohan Ganguli 
IIARTBILAS and DASI Ardhendu Mustafi 
LEELABATI Suresh Mitra 
BHOLANATH Mohendra Basu 
MEJO KHURO Motilal Sur 

All these participants in the play later became the leading lights 
of Calcutta’s public theatre. 

Important contribution of the Private Theatre 

The one name that stands out first is that of Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna, the most prolific writer of plays in the early days 
of the Bengali theatre, including Kulinkulasarvasva, the first 
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original social drama in Bengali. Ramnarayan Tarkaratna. a 
poor village Brahmin pandit, is the gift of the aristocrat’s private 
theatre to Bengali dramatic literature. He wrote Beni Samhar for 
the Vidyotsahini Sabha, Ratnahali for the Belgatchia Theatre, 
Malabikagnimitra for the Pathuriaghata Theatre—all adapta¬ 
tions from Sanskrit—and he was honoured and rewarded by the 
Tagores for his original composition of a Bengali social play 
{Naba Natak) dealing with a contemporary problem. Ram¬ 
narayan, the pioneer dramatist in Bengali, came into prominence 
because of the private theatres in Calcutta. 

Perhaps even more important is the emergence of the epic 
poet of Bengal, Michael Madhusudan Dutt. as a dramatist, 
thanks again to the private theatre. Sarmistha, Krishna Kumari 
and Ekei Ki Bole Sabhyata were all written by Michael for the 
private theatres. As it is well known, Michael broke the fetters 
of the rules of Sanskrit drama and moulded his plays according 
to the English model and modernized Bengali drama. All this 
was done under the auspices of the private theatre. The credit 
for making a dramatist out of a poet, and also for modernizing 
Bengali drama, goes undoubtedly to the private theatre. 

Then came Dinabandhu Mitra, the first dramatist of the 
public theatre who had his plays staged initially in the private 
theatre. His Sadhabar Ekadashi has been described by Amritalal 
Basu, one of the founding fathers of the public theatre, as ‘the 
unconscious germ of the public theatre’, and the success of his 
Leelabati was the immediate stimulus leading to its foundation. 
This writer of plays for the private theatre has been hailed as 
‘the father of the Bengali stage’ by the leading personality of 
the public theatre, Girish Chandra Ghose, because without 
Dinabandhu’s simple social plays the young Thespians would 
have been nowhere. 

Mention must also be made of the two great actors who 
entered the public theatre from the private and left their perma¬ 
nent mark there. These were Sarat Chandra Ghose and Biharilal 
Chatterjee, who built the Bengal Theatre (1873), the first public 
theatre which came to have a building of its own. And Girish 
Chandra Ghose. Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi, Amritalal Basu and 
their fellow-actors all began as performers in private houses be¬ 
fore they started the public theatre which has today a century’s 
history behind it. 
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With the private theatre were associated some of the most 
eminent nineteenth century Bengali educationists, social refor¬ 
mers, intellectuals, editors of newspapers and such men of light 
and learning as Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt and his friend Gourdas Basak, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Rajendralal Mitra the great scholar, and many 
others, not to speak of the celebrities of the Tagore House at 
Jorasanko. Jyotirindranath Tagore, Rabindranath’s elder brother, 
was a keen enthusiast for a theatre in the ancestral house, and 
later his plays were acted on the public stage. 



IV 


Public Theatres •• Period of Hrth, 
Growth and Development (1872~ 1912) 

By the early sixties of the nineteenth century the need for a 
public theatre was strongly felt. Dramatic performances so far 
were irregular, private, open to few. The importance of the thea¬ 
tre as a centre of both amusement and instruction, entertainment 
and social reform was realized and contemporary newspapers 
reflected the public desire for a regular and public theatre which 
would throw its doors open to all who would purchase tickets. 
As early as 12 May 1862, Som Prakas emphasized the need of 
a theatre. Naba Prabandha of August 1868 wrote a long article 
dwelling on the necessity of a healthy theatre to counteract the 
evils of the vulgar pleasures provided by contemporary panchalis, 
tarjas, halfakdais. It regretted that the players of the amateur 
groups were not so serious and often broke away from their 
respective units on the slightest pretext. It suggested the found¬ 
ing of a public theatre on strict business principles to fulfil the 
public desire for drama. 

The theatre-intoxicated Baghbazar youths found the time 
opportune for them. As said earlier, the success of their per¬ 
formances of Sadhabar Ekadashi and Leelabati had filled them 
with confidence and flamed their desire for a regular display 
of their histrionic talent before a wider public. They were now 
determined to have a theatre of their own. 

A local gentleman, Bhuban Mohan Neogi, offered the 
Baghbazar Amateur Theatre a room in his house on the river 
Ganga for holding rehearsals. The play chosen was Dinabandhu 
Mitra’s Nildarpan. Support and encouragement came from such 
emin^t persons as Sisir Kumar Ghose (1840-1911), Editor of 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika, Nabagopal Mitra (1840-94), Editor of the 
National Paper, Mon Mohan Basu (1831-1912), Editor of 
Madhyastha, and many others. 

The Idea behind the effort to start a public theatre was not 
at all commercial in the beginning; nor was it for a monthly 
pay-packet for the young actors, however urgent their need for 
money might have been. Amritalal Basu, one of the founders 
of the public theatre and an actor-playwright of no mean order, 
wrote in an obituary article on Bhuban Mohan Neogi in the 
Bengali monthly Basumati (Jaistha, 1334) : ‘We firs^ started 
selling tickets to defray our expenses for the theatre and not to 
fill our pocket.’ 

National Theatre (1872-73) 

The members and well-wishers of the Baghbazar Amateur 
Theatre marshalled all their resources for a public theatre. When 
all arangements were complete a problem arose about the name 
to be given to the theatre. Nabagopal Mitra, Editor of National 
Paper, nicknamed ‘National Nabagopal’ for his fervent national¬ 
ism and his keenness on adding the word ‘National’ to every 
Bengali enterprise, suggested the name The Calcutta National 
Theatrical Society, which was ultimately shortened to National 
Theatre. Girish Chandra Ghose, who was practically the leader of 
the Baghbazar group was, however, not ready to call an admittedly 
ad hoc and poorly furnished theatre, without its own building 
or properties, by such a grand name as the National Theatre—so 
much so that when everything was ready for the fulfilment of 
his dream of a public theatre, he parted company with his 
friends on account of differences over this issue. 

The first public theatre was. ironically enough, housed in a 
private residence. The courtyard of Madhusudan Sanyal’s house 
at 33 Upper Chitpore Road (now known as the Ghariwalla Bari, 
a building which still stands, though not belonging to the Sanyals 
any more) was taken on a monthly rent of Rs. 30/- for the 
National Theatre. According to some the rent was Rs. 40/- 
per month. 

On 19 November 1872 an advertisement appeared in Sulav 
Samachar which said that the Calcutta National Theatrical 
Society would stage Nildarpcm on Saturday 7 December. Prices 
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of tickets aimoimced were: First Class: Re. 1/-; Second 
Class : Annas eight. The signatories in the advertisement were 
Nagendra Nath Bandopadhyay (Secretary) and Dharamadas Sur 
(Stage Manager). Next day, that is on 20 November, the English¬ 
man carried a report on *A Native Theatrical Society*, which 
said, *A few native gentlemen of Baghbazar have established a 
Theatrical Society, named The Calcutta National Theatrical 
Society, their object being to improve the stage, as also en¬ 
courage native youths in the composition of new Bengali dramas 
from the proceeds of sales of tickets. The attempt is a laudable 
one, and'is the first of its kind. The first public performance is 
to take place on the 7th proximo, in the premises of the late 
Babu Madhusudan Sandel, Upper Chitpore Road.* 

On the story of the opening of the first Bengali public theatre 
in Calcutta, Amritalal Basu. one of the founders and also a 
participant in the opening play, is quoted as follows by Bipin 
•Vihari Gupta in the latter’s memoir Pur at an Prasanga U : 
^Ardhendu was the General Master. But in all matters initiative 
was taken by Nagendra Banerjee. Such an organizer is rarely 
seen among' the Bengalis. For the opening of the first public 
theatre the ground-floor of the outhouse of Nemai Charan Sanyal 
was taken on a rent of Rs. 40/- per month. Abdul Mistri started 
setting up the stage, but the absence of Dharmadas was keenly 
felt. Dharmadas was then a teacher in a school at Kambuliatola. 
He could come only in the afternoons. This hampered stage¬ 
making. Amritalal then acted as Dharmadas*s substitute in the 
school releasing him for stage-building.* (Translated by the 
author.) 

Thus the first Bengali public theatre opened on Saturday, 7 
December 1872, at the Upper Chitpore Road house (then premi¬ 
ses No. 33) of Madhusudan Sanyal. The play, Dinabandhu 
Mitra*s Nildarpan, was a ruthless exposure of the oppression of 
the British indigo planters on the poor Bengali ryots. The play 
was held in gaslight. The audience were seated on chairs, 
iTenches and the steps of the court 3 rard staircase. The perfor¬ 
mance ended at midnight. The cast was as follows : 

MR. WOOD, GOLOK, SAVITRI, A RYOT 

Ardhwidu Sekhar Mustafi 
NABIN Nagendra Nath Banerjee 
RAICHARAN and TORAP Motilal Sur 
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SADHU and PADI MAIRANI Mohendra Basu 

KSHETRAMONI Amritalal Mukherjee 

REBATI Tinkari Mukherjee 

HINDU Kiron Banerjee 

MR. ROGUE Abinash Chandra Kar 

SARALA Kshetra Ganguli 

SAIRINDHRI Amritalal Basu 

Stage Manager ; Dharmadas Sur 
Dresser : Kartick Pal 

Sulav Samachar of 10 December 1872 not only commended 
the performance but wanted more such plays for the welfare 
of the people. National Paper (11 December 1872) described the 
play as ‘an event of national importance*. Amrita Bazar Patrika 
(12 December), after praising the play and the performance, 
suggested that the drama Nildarpan should be staged outside 
Calcutta also, in such places as Krishnagore, Berhampore, Jessore 
where its contents would be more relevant. 

As Nildarpan depicted with vivid realism the ruthless 
oppression of the Bengali ryots by the white-skinned indigo 
planters, the Englishman (20 December 1872) said in an editorial 
that the play was damaging to the prestige of the British and 
should be stopped. It wrote : ‘Considering that the Rev. Mr. 
Long was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment for transla¬ 
ting the play, which was pronounced by the High Court as a 
libel on the Europeans, it seems strange that the Government 
should allow its representation in Calcutta, unless it has gone 
through the hands of some competent censor, and the libellous 
parts excised.* 

Critical references to the arrangement and the performance 
were also made in the press. A letter published in the Education 
Gazette (13 December) described the National Theatre as broad 
and high, not bad on the whole, with gaslight on both sides and 
on the footpath and a crown at the top, but regretted the lack 
of sufficient light on the stage, absence of wings affecting scenic 
beauty, and insufficient accommodation. It appealed to the spon¬ 
sors to uphold the prestige of what has been named the National 
Theatre and to do away with the English conceit. It also appea¬ 
led to the Bengalis to encourage and support the theatre. 

The Indian Mirror published two letters (19 and 27 I^pcmber) 
in Rdiich criticism was made of the so-called National Tl^tre on 
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grounds of lack of proper equipment and bad acting. It was 
assumed that the writer of these two letters was no other than 
Girish Chandra Ghose who had broken away from the group. 

Thp second performance of NMdarpan was held on 21 
December. Other plays staged by the National Theatre were : 
Jamai Barik (14 December) with Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi as 
Padmalochan; Sadhabar Ekadashi (28 December); Nabin 
Tapaswini (4 January 1873) with Ardhendu Mustafi as Jaladhar. 
Amritalal Mukherjee as Mallika, Kshetra Ganguli as Kamini, 
Amritalal Basu as Bejoy; Leelabati (11 January 1873); Biye 
Pagla Budo (15 January) with Ardhendu Mustafi as Rajib—all 
by the Dinabandhu Mitra. Besides these, a few pantomimes (in 
imitation of the English ones held in the European quarter of 
the city) were also put on the stage by Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi 
who was an expert in this form of entertainment. These were— 
Kubjar Kughatan, Naba Vidyalaya, Paristhan, Mustafi Saheber 
Tamasa, etc. 

As plays were changed frequently prompters were introduced 
in the Bengali stage. 

The following plays were presented by the National Theatre : 
Naba Natak (25 January 1873), Nildarpan (1 and 25 February), 
Naiso Rupea by Sisir Kumar Ghose (8 February), with Ardhendu 
Mustafi as Chhatulal, Kshetra Mohan Ganguli as Sarala. AmritU’ 
lal Basu as Ranjan, Jamai Barik and Bharat Mata^ a masque 
(15 February) by Kiron Chandra Banerjee. 

National Theatre was invited to perform at the seventh session 
of the Hindu Mela —a very important event in nineteenth cen¬ 
tury Bengal—a fair and an exhibition to popularize national 
industry and encourage nationalism among the people. On 16 
February a few scenes from Nildarpan were presented along with 
a dramatic spectacle, Bharat Rajlakshmi. Krishna Kumari was 
played on 22 February with Girish Chandra Ghose as Bhim 
Sinha. Girish Chandra, however, did not allow his name to be 
published. It was announced that the role of Bhim Sinha would 
bo done by *A distinguished Amateur*. Others of the cast were: 

BALENDRA SINHA Nagendra Nath Banerjee 
JAGAT SINHA Kiron Banerjee 
BILASBATI Amritalal Midcberjee (Bel Baba) 
MADANIKA Amritalal Basu 
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DHANADAS Ardhendii Mustafi 
KRISHNA KUMARI Kshetra GaaguU 
AHALYA Mohendralal Basu 
SATYADAS Motilal Sur 

Unfortunately, differences began among the members which, 
though temporarily settled at the intervention of some leading 
personalities of the time, ultimately led to a division of the 
National Theatre into two factions, one consisting of Nagendra 
Nath Sanerjee, Amritalal Basu, Ardhendu Mustafi, and the other 
of Girish Chandra Ghose. Dharmadas Sur, Mohendralal Basu. 
The last performance of the undivided National Theatre was 
held on 8 March 1873. An advertisement appeared in the English¬ 
man on 8 March : 

NATIONAL THEATRE 
Calcutta 

Last night ! Last night!! Last night! 11 

The Last of the Season 
Saturday 8th March 

Booro Shaliker Chore Ron Jamun Kurmo Tamni Fal 

Pantomime : 1. Bilatee Baboo 2. Subscription Book 

3. Green Room of a Private Theatre 

4. Modern School 5. Mustaphi Saheb Ka 

Pucka Tamasha 

To conclude with a Fairy Scene and a Farewell address of 
Mustafee Saheb. 

Nagendra Nath Banerjee—Hony. Secretary. 


It will be interesting to note that pantomime No. 5 was Ardhendu 
Sekhar’s reply to one Mr. Dave Carson’s clowning at the Opera 
House in which he used to sing 1 am a very good Bengali Babu’ 
while playing a violin. Ardhendu’s was a fitting retort to Dave 
Carson’s low comic at the expense of the Bengalis. He paid the 
Englishman back in his own coin through songs and mimicry. 

Break-up of the Nationed Theatre 

Immediately after the last performance and the break-up CHrish 
Chandra and Dharmadas managed to take possession of the 
stage and the scenes and got their faction registered as the 
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National Theatre. This theatre gave a performance of Nildarpan 
in the Calcutta Town Hall on 29 March 1873 in aid of the 
Native Hospital (later called Mayo Hospital). This was the first 
charity performance by a public theatre in Bengal. On 5 April 
National Theatre staged Sadhabar Ekadashi, this time in aid of 
the Indian Reform Association. After this Girish Chandra’s 
National Theatre started playing at the temple-yard of Radha- 
kanta Deb’s house at Sovabazar. The first performance was held 
on 12 April. The drama staged was Krishna Kumari. An adver¬ 
tisement in Amrita Bazar Patrika on 10 April 1873 reads : 

NATIONAL THEATRE 

Calcutta, Saturday,^ the 12th April, 1873 
Michael M. S. Dutt’s Sublime Tragedy 

KRISTO COOMERY 

The performance to take place at the elegant Natmandir of the Late 
Raja Radhakanta Deb Bahadur, K.C.S.L, Sovabazar. 

Tickets can be had at the Theatre on Friday and Saturday from 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. Doors open at 7 P.M. Performance to conunence at 8. 

Dhurmo Das Sur, Stage Manager. 


Hindu National Theatre (1873) 

The other group called itself the Hindu National Theatre and 
moved to the Opera House at Lindsay Street. An advertisement 
appeared in the Englishman, 5 April 1873 : 

OPERA HOUSE 
Lindsay Street 

Hindu National Theatre, Calcutta 

Grand Opening Night This Evening Saturday 5th April, 1873 

The plays advertised were pantomimes including Mustafi 
Sahebka Pucka Tamasha and the drama Sarmistha, by Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt. Tickets, it was said, would be available at 
at the Opera House and at the House of the Late Kaliprasanna 
Singha, Baranassee Ghose’s St. The signatory at the bottom was 
Nagendra Nath Banerjee, Hony. Secretary. 

For some time the two factions existed side by side and 
presented the following plays : 
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Plays produced by National Theatre at Radhakanta Deb’s 
temple-yard ; 

Nildarpan, 19 April 1873. 

Kinchit Jalafog (Jyotirindranath Tagore), 26 April 1873. 
Ekei Ki Bole Sabhyata, Dispensary, Charitable L^ispensary 
and Kapalkundala (Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s novel 
dramatized)—^this was National Theatre’s last performance 
here on 10 May 1873. 

An advertisement of this last performance in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika on 8 May said : 

NATIONAL THEATRE 
SOVABAZAR 

Grand Farewell Night Last Night Last Night 

Of the Season Saturday 10th May, 1873 

Kapalkundala 

To conclude with the episode Bharat Sangit 

Attended by the Amateur Concert of Shambazar 
Prices of Admission :—^Reserved Seats—^Rs. 2/- First Class—^Re. 1/- 

Second Class—Annas 8. 

Dharmadas Sur, Stage Manager. 

After this the National Theatre went on a tour to Dacca, 
Murshidabad, Varanasi and other places. 

The plays of the Hindu National Theatre at Opera House, 
Lindsay St. were : 

Sarmistha (Michael Madhusudan Dutt), 5 April 1873. 
Bidhaba Bibaha (Umesh Mitra), 12 April. 

Kinchit Jalajog, Ekei Ki Bole Sabhyata, etc., 19 April. 

Soon after the venue was shifted to Kaliprasanna Sinha’s house 
at Jorasanko. Then began a tour of the districts. At Dacca, 
Hindu National played Nildarpan, Naba Natak and a few other 
dramas. 

CohffiiNED Performances 

Returning to Calcutta the Hindu National held a few combined 
perfc^maitces with the National Theatre. The first was at the 
Opera House on 16 July 1873 in aid of the children of Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt who had passed away on 29 June 1873. The 
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play was Michael’s Krishna Kumari. The next performance was 
held at the house of the Raja of Dighapatia, This was the begin¬ 
ning of ’combined performances* in the public theatre. 

On 7 December 1873 the National Theatre observed its first 
anniversary with the Hindu National (which in the meantime 
had begun to call itself the Great National), coming back to its 
original site at the Sanyal house at Chitpore. The Englishman 
of 10 December wrote : *On Sunday, the 7th instant the first 
anniversary of both the Hindu theatres was held with much 
eclat and enthusiasm. The Vene’ble Raja Kali Krishna Deva 
Bahadur, K.G.S. presided.* 

The dramatist Mon Mohan Basu, who spoke on the occasion, 
while eulogizing the young men who had brought a public theatre 
to the citizens of Calcutta regretted the parting of ways on the 
part of friends, but found comfort in the fact that henceforth 
the city would have two theatres instead of one. 

After the first anniversary the National Theatre staged a 
number of plays at Madhusudan Sanyal’s house— Hemlata 
(Haralal Roy) 13 December; Kamale Kamini (Dinabandhu 
Mitra) 20 December; Nildarpan 3 January 1874, in memory of 
Dinabandhu Mitra who had died on 1 November, 1873; 
Mrinalini (Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s novel dramatized) 12 
February 1874. 

Shortly after this the two theatres became one and came to 
be known as the Great National Theatre. Hindu Patriot of 20 
April 1874 reported, ‘This evening (Saturday, 18 April) Hemiata 
was performed at the Great National with which National has 
been amalgamated.* 

But the first public theatre was still performing in a private 
residence, having no building of its own. 

Oriental Theatre (1873) 

In the meantime, another theatre had come into existence. This 
was the Oriental Theatre, in the house of Krishna Chandra Deb, 
222 Cornwallis Street (now Bidhan Sarani). The following per¬ 
formances are on record : Maloti Madhab (translated by Ram- 
narayan Tarlmratna) 15 February 1873; Monorama (Madan 
Mohan Mitra) 28 February 1873 ; Vidyasundar and Chakshudan 
(reported in Madhyastha on Chaitra 10, 1279 of the Bengali 
calendar). 
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Great National Theatre (1874-77) 

Within four months of its formation the Great National 
Theatre acquired a plot of land in north Calcutta, at 6 Beadon 
Street (the site of the present Minerva Theatre building) and 
proceeded to construct a building of its own. The Bengal Theatre 
had, however, already built its house at 9 Beadon Street and 
opened performance there on 16 August 1873 with Michael’s 
Sarmistha. Bengal Theatre was, therefore, the first to have its 
own theatre building, followed by Great National. 

Great National Theatre took on lease a piece of land from 
Mohendra Nath Das for five years at a monthly rent of Rs. 40/- 
only. Financial assistance came from Bhuban Mohan Neogi, a 
name never to be forgotten in the history of the Bengali theatre. 
It was the same Bhuban Mohan who had set apart a room 
in his house at Baghbazar for rehearsals. According to Amrita- 
lal Basu there were five young men without whose work the 
public theatre would never have got off to a start in Bengal. 
These five were Nagendra Nath Banerjee, the organizer, Bhuban 
Mohan Neogi, the financier, Dharmadas Sur, the stage builder, 
and Girish Chandra Ghose and Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi, the 
trainers. 

The foundation laying ceremony of the proposed Great 
National Theatre’s building was held on 29 l^ptember 1873. 
As reported in the Englishman on 3 October : ‘The ceremony 
of laying the foundation-stone of the Great National Theatre 
was held on Monday at half-past four in the afternoon. The 
spot was well filled with a large number of educated natives. 
Before the commencement of the ceremony, a European band 
with flags bearing the inscription “The laying of the foundation- 
stone of the great National Theatre” came to the spot, playing 
along Beadon Street, which served to attract the attention of 
the passers-by and drew them in crowds to the place. The 
business of the day opened with hymns... Then Babu Nabagopal 
Mifra, the Editor of the National Paper, who was elected to 
preside on the occasion, stood up and addressed the meeting 
in an able speech, congratulating the members on the grand 
success, which, after a year’s trouble, they had attained in estab¬ 
lishing the theatre on a firm footing, and also recommended 
them to act such plays as would improve society. The stone 
was then laid...’ 
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With Bhuban Neogi’s money, Dharmadas Sur’s architectural 
brain, the expert advice of Jogendranath Mitra, a Civil Engineer, 
and in imitation of Lewis’s Theatre at Chowringhee Maidan, a 
woodeh structure with corrugated roof was built at a cost of 
Rs. 13000/- (according to Amritalal Basu in B. V. Gupta’s 
Puratan Prasanga 11). The theatre opened on 31 December 
1873. On 25 December an advertisement appeared in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika : 


GREAT NATIONAL THEATRE 
Grand Beadon Street Pavilion 

Wednesday 31st December, 1873 / 50 Voices’ / Welcome Song / 
Accompanied with Instrumental Music / The romantic, interesting, 
original Drama / Kamyakanan / Or the Enchanted Garden / To con¬ 
clude with the Laughable farce / Young Bengal / 

Tasteful sceneries by D. Garrick / Orchestra and Music under 
the leadership / Of some of the real masters of the sublime Art. 

Dharamdas Soor, Manager. 

D. Garrick was David Garrick, an English painter who had at 
this time resigned his post as Principal of an Art College and 
was working independently as a painter and photographer. He 
painted four flat scenes for the Great National—an interior of 
a room, a court scene, a garden and a forest, taking Rs. 80/- 
for each as his remuneration. Incidentally, Girish Chandra 
Ghose was not in this group when the Great National Theatre 
started performances in its own playhouse on 31 December 
1873, just as he was not with National Theatre when it opened 
at Madhusudah Sanyal’s house on 7 December 1872. He entered 
the scene later but when he did. he became the leading man 
of the group. 

Thus on 31 December 1873 Great National Theatre opened in 
its own building at 6 Beadon Street with Kamyakanan, a fairy 
tale-like story by Amritalal Basu and Nagendra Nath Banerjee. 
Bharat Samskarak of 2 January 1874 reported that there was a 
big attendance but due to bad management many with tickets 
had to leave for want of accomodation. It, however, so happened 
that hardly five scenes had been gone through when a fire was 
noticed at the north entrance. The fire was put out promptly, 
but the play was abandoned. 

Regular performances started at the Great National Theatre 
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within a few days of this accident and the following plays 
^mong others, were enacted : 

Bidhaba Bibaha (Umesh Chandra Mitra) 10 January 1874; 

Pronoy Pariksha (Mon Mohan Basu) 17 January; 

Krishna Kumari (24 January); 

Kapalkundala (Bankim Chandra’s novel dramatized) 7, 14 

February; 

Mrinalini (as above) 21 February; 

Bishabriksha (as above) 7 March; 

Nabin Tapasmni (Dinabandhu Mitra) 18 March; 

Sadhabar Ekadashi (as above) 28 March; 

Hemlata (Haralal Roy) 18 April; 

Kulin Konya or Kamalini (Lakshmi Chakraverty) 30 May. 

After a closure of four months during which the theatre went 
on tour, performances in Calcutta began in September 1874 
when the Great National, for the first time, introduced actresses 
on the stage. The Bengal Theatre had already done this. The 
first five actresses of the Great National Theatre were 
Kadambini, Kshetramani, Jadumani, Haridasi and Rajkumari, 
all recruited from the red-light district of the city. 

An advertisement in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 17 September 
1874 said, 

September 19 1874 

Opera ! Opera ! Opera ! 

Sati‘Ki’Kcdankini 

Orchestra under the leadership of Babu Madan Mohan Burman 
Nagendra Nath Banerjee, Manager Bhuban Mohan Neogi, Proprietor 

After Sati Ki Kalankini on 19 September the following plays, 
among others, were enacted ; 

Puru-Vikram (Jyotirindranath Tagore) 3 October 1874; 

Bharate Yavcm, 10 October; 

Rudrapal (adaptation of Macbeth by Haralal Roy) October ’ 

21 (October 31 ?) 

Kinefut Jdlajog (Jyotirindranath Tagore) and Ananda 

Kanan or Madaner Digbijoy (Lakshmi Chakraverty) 14 and 

21 November. 

Due to a difference with Bhuban Mohan Neogi, Nagendra 
Nath left the theatre and formed his own unit which he called 
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the Great National Opera. After giving a few independent per¬ 
formances of such plays as Dw-geshnandini and Sati Ki 
Kalankini at Chinsurah (24 and 25 December), Sati Ki Kalankini 
and Kihckit Jdlajog at Lewis’s Theatre (9 January 1875), Sati 
Ki Kalankini again on Howrah Railway Stage (16 January). 
Ananda Kanan and Bkarate Yavan on 30 January, Great 
National Opera merged with Bengal Theatre with effect from 
6 February 1875. 

The Great National Theatre continued with Dharmadas Sur 
as Manager. Performances included the following among others: 

Satru Samhar (adaptation of Sanskrit Beni Samhar by 

Haralal Roy) 12 and 19 December 1874. (It was in this 

play that the great Bengali actress Binodini made her debut 

in a small role.) 

Banger Sukhabasan (Haralal Roy) 26 December 1874; 

Sarat Sarojini (Upendra Nath Das) 2 and 9 January 1875; 

Naga Nalini (Pramatha Nath Mitra) 20 February; 

Jyamn Karma Temni Phal, 4 March; 

Sadhabar Ekadashi, 20 March ; 

Naiso Rupea (Sisir Kumar Ghose) 10 April; 

Tillottama Sambhab (Michael) 17 April; 

Sakshat Darpan (Probodh Majumdar) 24 April; 

Nandan Kanan 8 May; Padmini (Mohendralal Basu) 3 July. 
Towards the end of March 1875, some members of the Great 
National Theatre went on a tour. They visited a number of 
cities in North India and had some novel and exciting experi¬ 
ences. At least one of these is worth mentioning. The great 
actress Binodini, in her autobiography Amar Katha, describes 
how in Lucknow during a scene of Nildarpan —the scene in 
which Torap, an Indian ryot, was holding down the European 
Mr. Rogue who was assaulting a helpless woman Kshetramoni— 
British soldiers rushed on to the stage angrily and began behav¬ 
ing in a violent manner leading to utter confusion and aban¬ 
donment of the play. 

The party returned to Calcutta by the middle of May and 
performances continued. An advertisement was inserted in the 
Englishman on 15 May : ‘The portion of the Company, lately 
giving so many sitccessful performances in Delhi, Lahore, etc. 
so favourably notice in the papers, having just returned to 
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Calcutta, the performances henceforth will be on a grand 
scale.’ 

Unfortunately, it was after this North India tour, and in fact 
over matters relating to it, that a dispute arose between the pro¬ 
prietor Bhuban Mohan Neogi and the manager Dharmadas Sur. 
Dharmadas was removed from managership and Bhuban Mohan 
leased out the theatre to Krishnadhan Banerjee. Krishnadhan 
renamed the theatre the Indian National Theatre. Mohendralal 
Basu was appointed manager. 

Indian National Theatre staged the following plays : 

Padmini (7 August 1875); 

Sarat-Sarojini (14 August); 

Nildarpan (21 August); 

Apurva Sati (23 August) in aid of the actress Sukumari 
Dutt (Golap) who was also the writer of the play. 

Daktar Babu (4 September); 

Kanak Padma (25 September); 

Vritra Samhar (6 November); 

Within four months Krishnadhan Banerjee, the lessee, ran 
into huge debts. Bhuban Mohan staged a comeback and started 
over again, reviving the old name. Great National Theatre, and 
with Upendra Nath Das as Director and Amritalal Basu as 
Manager. An advertisement in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 23^ 
December 1875, announced this change in the name of the 
theatre and the new play : 

GREAT NATIONAL THEATRE 
Sensational Attractions / Saturday, 25 December 1875 
Hirak Churna Natak 

The Deposed Gaikwad / Railway Train on the Stage ! 

The author himself has kindly consented to take up a part 
Author : Amritalal Basu 

* 

Other plays staged at the Great National Theatre were : 
Surendra Binodini (Upendra Nath Das) 31 December 1875 ;• 
Prakrita Bandhu (Brojendra Kumar Roy) 8 January 1876; 
Sarojini (Jyotirindranath Tagore) 15, 22, 29 January 1876; 
Vidya Sundar (5 February 1876); Sarojini and Gajadananda 
and Yuvmaj 19 February 1876; Sati Ki Kalankini and 
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•Gajadanmda (with a different name Hanuman Charitra) 23 
February 1876. 

And then there took place an event that would go down in 
the history of the theatre in Calcutta. It all started with the 
staging of Gajadananda and Yuvaraj and ended with the noto¬ 
rious Dramatic Performances Control Act (1876) which proved 
a stranglehold on the theatre throughout India. 

Dramatic Performances Control Act (1876) 

Jagadananda Mukherjee, a well-known citizen of Calcutta, Junior 
Government Pleader and Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
invited on 3 January 1876 the Prince of Wales (later King 
Edward VII), then on a visit to the city, to his Bhowanipore 
residence where the Prince was taken to the ladies’ apartment 
of the house and given a traditional Bengali welcome with all 
its rituals and ceremonies by the women members of the family. 
The orthodox Bengali society took strong exception to this act 
of servility on the part of a Bengali gentleman to further his 
professional interest and win the favour of the British masters. 
The famous poet Hem Chandra Banerjee (1838-1903) wrote a 
satirical poem Bajimat which became very popular at the time. 
Jagadananda was made an object of satire and ridicule in a drama 
named Gajadananda and Yuvaraj which was staged by the 
Great National Theatre on 19 February 1876. The play was 
stopped by police order, but was revived next week (26 February) 
under a different name, Hanuman Charitra. But this play too 
was banned. On 1 March the main play of the evening, Surendra 
Binodini, was followed by a satire on the police, called The 
Police of Pig and Sheep, a caricature of Sir Stuart Hogg. 
Commissioner of Police, and Mr. Lamb, Superintendent of 
Police, for their hostile attitude. On 29 February 1876, 
Lord Northbrook, Governor-General of India, promulga¬ 
ted an ordinance. Indian Mirror of 1 March 1876 reported as 
follows : *A Gazette of India Extra-ordinary was issued last 
evening containing an Ordinance to empower the Government 
of Bengal to prohibit certain dramatic performances, which are 
scandalous, defamatory, seditious, obscene, or otherwise preju¬ 
dicial to the public interest... The Ordinance shall remain in 
force till May next by which time a law will be passed by the 
Vicer^al Council on the subject* 
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In March 1876 the Dramatic Performances Control BUI was 
introduced in the Viceroy’s Council. There was strong public 
protest against the Bill. But despite all opposition, criticism and 
appeal the Bill was passed into an Act in December 1876. The 
Dramatic Performances Control Act 1876 remained on the sta¬ 
tute book even after Independence, and all plays for perfor¬ 
mance in a public hall had to get a prior police sanction. It 
has been abolished only recently as a result of persistent agita¬ 
tion. 

The British Government of India, however, was not satisfied 
merely with the promulgation of the Ordinance, but contempla¬ 
ted some punishment for the sponsors of the play, if not for 
that play itself at least on some other ground. On 4 March, 
when ScUi Ki Kalankini was on the stage of the Great National 
Theatre, the police raided the theatre and arrested Upendra 
Nath Das (Director), Amritalal Basu (Manager) and eight others 
on a charge of obscenity in a play held earlier, namely, Surendra 
Binodini. On 8 March Upendra Nath and Amritalal were sen¬ 
tenced to one month’s simple imprisonment while the others 
were released. On appeal, the High Court set aside the order 
of the Police Court and released both Upendra Nath and 
Amritalal. 

As regadrs the Dramatic Performances Control Act 1876, it 
must be recorded that though the immediate provocation was 
the satirical play Gajadananda and Yuvaraj, the real purpose of 
the Act was to put a curb on plays which contained patriotic 
sentiments and roused national feelings against the British 
Government. Besides Nildarpan, a number of plays were pro¬ 
duced which the Government had been watching with grave con¬ 
cern—such as Bharat Mata (National—15.2.73); Puru-Vikram 
(Bengal—22.8.74) ; Bharate Yavan (Great National—10.10.74); 
Banger Sukhaba&an (Bengal—14.11.74): Surendra Binodini 
(Bengal—14.8.75); Beer Nari (Bengal—4.9.75); Banga Bijeta 
(Bengal—11.9.75); Hirak Churna Natak (Great National— 
25.12.75); Sarojini (Great National—15.1.76). Gajadananda and 
Yuvaraj simply provided them with an excuse to come down 
upon the pubHc theatre with a heavy hand. 

It may be mentioned here that the Government took advantage 
of this Act to proscribe for political reasons, at one time or 
other up to 1911, the following plays among others : Ananda- 
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math, Chandrasekhar, Mrindini (all by Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee); Chhatrapati Sivaji, Sirajdowlla, Mirkasim (alt 
by Girish Chandra Ghose); Pratapaditya, Banglar Masnad, 
Palasin Pryaschitta, Nandakumar (all by K. P. Vidyavinode), 
Sivji (by Monmohan Goswami). Later the list included Bhupen- 
dranath Banerjee’s Pelaramer Swadeshita, Manmatha Ray’s 
Karagar^ and other plays. 

Shortly after this bad days began for the Great National 
Theatre, Upendra Nath Das left for England. Amritalal Basu 
took up a job outside Calcutta. Nagendra Nath Banerjee kept 
away for domestic reasons. Dharmadas Sur went on a tour with 
a few members of the company. Still performances continued. 

The list of dramas performed in 1876 include Padmini, Bhim 
Sinha (Tarini Charan Pal); Sati Ki Kalankini, Sarojini, Surendra 
Binodini and Parijat Haran (Nagendra Nath Banerjee). Accor¬ 
ding to some the last-named play had its premier on 13 January 
1877. 

In 1877, besides the above, the following plays, among others, 
were produced : Parijat Haran (Nagendra Nath Banerjee, 13 
January); Chorer Opor Batpadi (Amritalal Basu); Pronoy 
Kanan (Atul Krishna Mitra, 24 March); Adarsa Sati (Atul 
Krishna Mitra, 17 January); Ekei Ki Bole Sabhyata, Vidya- 
sundar (24 January); Dhibar O Daily a (14 April); Nabin 
Tapaswini, Thakurdada (2 May); Kubja (2 May); Krishna 
Kumari (23 May),Bhuban Neogi then decided to transfer the 
lease of the theatre to Girish Chandra Ghose. 

Girish Chandra Ghose renamed the theatre the National 
Theatre and roped in his friend Kedar Chaudhuri and his brother- 
in-law Dwarkanath Deb in the enterprise. 

National Theatre (1877-86) 

The National Theatre started with old plays, Kamale Kamini 

(15.9.1877) ; Girish Chandra Ghose’s Agamoni and Akal 
Bodhon (29.9.1877 and 3.10.1877 respectively); Krishna Kumari 

(15.12.1877) ; Meghnad Badh (Michael’s epic dramatized-— 
1.12.1877); etc. The cast of Meghnad Badh was : 

RAM and MEGHNAD Girish Chandra Ghose 
LAKSHMAN Kedar Chaudhuri 
KARTICK and DUT Amritalal Mukherjee 

(Bel Babu> 
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PRAMILA Binodini 
RAVANA Amritalal Mitra 
BIBHISAN and MAHADEB Motilal Sur 
MONDODARI Kadambini 

In 1878 the lease was transferred to Kedar Chaudhuri. On 5 
January Nabin Chandra Sen’s Palasir Yuddha, which was in 
blank verse, was acted with great success. Samachar Chandrika 
wrote an appreciation of the play on 9 January. The cast of 
the play was : 


CLIVE Girish Chandra Ghose 
JAGAT SETH Amritalal Mitra 
RANI BHABANI Kadambini 
SIRAJ Mohendralal Basu 
MOHONLAL Kedar Chaudhuri 
BRITAINESWARI Binodini 

On 26 January Ramtaran Sanyal’s Ananda Milan was played. 
Other important plays were—Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s three 
novels dramatized —Mrinalini (23.2.78), Bishbriksha (9.3.78) and 
Durgeshnandini (22.6.78). The cast in Bishbriksha was : 

NAGENDRA Girish Chandra Ghose 
SRIS Mohendralal Basu 
KUNDANANDINI Binodini 
DEBENDRA Ramtaran Sanyal 
SURYYAMUKHI Kadambini 

The roles in Durgeshnandini were as follows : 

JAGAT SINHA Kedar Chaudhuri 

KATLU KHAN Motilal Sur 

RAHIM SEKH Amritalal Mukherjee (Bel Babu) 

BIMALA Kadambini 

OSMAN Kiron Banerjee 

VIDYADIGGAJ Atul Mitra 

TILOTTAMA and AYESHA Binodini 

In Mrinalini, the roles of Pasupati (Girish Chandra), Girijaya 
(Kadambini) and Monorama (Binodini) received the acclamation 
of the audience, as reported in Sadharani (24,3.78), but criticism 
was made in the same paper for the late beginning of the play, 
the noise in the auditorium, drunkenness among the audience 
and the sub-standard orchestra. Two new playlets by Ramtaran 
'Sanyal were offered by the National, Ananda Milan (26 January) 
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and Promode Kanan (8 June). The third was Girish Chandra’s 
Dol Leela (4 March). 

In 1879 Gopichand Sethi, a Marwari gentleman, entered the 
theatrical scene for the first time as the sub-lessee of the National 
Theatre and appointed Abinash Chandra Kar as its manager. 
It was Abinash Kar who for the first time introduced theatrical 
performance on Sundays and also in the matinee hour—2 p.m. 
This was done because the gas company had cut off connections 
to the theatre for default in payment. To run the show Kar 
decided to stage plays in daylight and on Sundays when spec¬ 
tators could come in the afternoon. 

Under the new management the following plays, among others, 
were staged : Kamini Kunja, a new opera by Gopal Chandra 
Mukherjee 18 January 1879, Sarat Sarofini 8 February 1879, 
Banga Bijeta, Romesh Chunder Dutt’s novel dramatised, 15 
February and an opera Nandan Kusum on July 26. 

But financially the theatre soon found itself in a bad state. 
Ultimately the theatre was sold in auction and Pratap Chand 
Johuri, another Marwari businessman, purchased the National 
Theatre for Rs. 25,000/-. Thus ended Bhuban Mohan Neogi’s 
role in the history of Bengali public theatre. 

It was indeed a pioneer’s role that Bhuban Mohan Neogi 
played in the history of the public theatre in Calcutta. In an 
obituary article published in Basumati, a Bengali monthly, 
Amritalal Basu, one of the founding fathers of the public theatre, 
said that there would have been no public theatre in Calcutta 
but for the courage, sacrifice and patronage of Bhuban Mohan 
Neogi. Unfortunately, Bhuban Mohan had no business sense, 
and so had to suffer again and again till he was compelled to 
retire from the scene, a financially ruined man. 

With the entrance of Pratap Chand Johuri a change was 
noticed in the theatrical scene. So far the lessees of the theatre 
used to consider it as a place of amusement and extravagance. 
Hence there was a great deal of indiscipline and irregularity in 
the affairs of the theatre. Pratap Johuri. who was a businessman, 
tried to set the house in order and make the theatre a profitable 
business. He arranged for the keeping of proper accounts of 
income and expenditure, avoiding all extravagance. He tried to 
bring discipline in the theatre. Next, he proceeded to appoint 
an able manager. His eyes foil on Girish Chandra Ghose, Girish 
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Chandra was at this time an- employee of a mercantile firm in 
Calcutta during the day and an amateur actor at night. He 
Was offered a monthly salary of Rs. 100/- only as Manager of 
the National Theatre. His salary in the office was Rs. 150/- per 
month. Still he resigned his service and accepted Pratap Johuri’s 
offer. This was a turning point in Girish Chandra’s life. The 
dramatist Girish Chandra was bom out of this change and from 
then onwards Girish Chandra devoted himself whole heartedly 
to the cause of the theatre. 

The new management started performance with Surendra 
Nath Majumdar’s Hamir on 1 January 1881. The cast was as 
follows : 


HAMIR Girish Chandra Ghose 
JAL MAHATO Amritalal Basu 
LEELA Binodini 

UDAY BHATTA Mohendra Basu 
DHILONDEB Amritalal Mitra 
KAMALA Kadambini 

But Hamir failed on the stage. A few other plays were tried, 
namely, Meghnad Badh, Palasir Yuddha, Mrinalini, Madhahi 
Kankan (Romesh Chunder Dutt’s novel dramatized), etc. all old 
plays. A few new ones, including Amritalal Basu’s Til Tar pan 
(5 January), Ras-Leela (22 January), Shiber Bibaha (15 January), 
Girish Chandra’s opera-type plays, Mayataru, Mohini Pratima 
and Aladin (9 April), were tried, but in spite of skilful perfor¬ 
mances public response was poor. Pratap Johuri, with his 
unerring business instinct felt that powerful new plays were needed 
for the survival of the theatre. Girish Chandra had also been 
feeling the same way for some time. 

The public theatre had so long been fed mainly with the 
plays of Dinabandhu Mitra, Michael Madhusudan Dutt and the 
novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Romesh Chunder Dutt in 
their dramatized versions. But the list was almost exhausted. 
To meet the exigencies of the time Girish Chandra had so far 
written a few playlets, operas, sketches, etc. Now he became 
seripusly concerned about the future of the theatre. He realized 
that without worth-while plays the theatre was bound to fall 
into decay and ruin. For the survival of the stage and the 
maintenance of the players and other staff of the theatre Girish 
Chandra now set his mind ^riously to writing. The fruit of 
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this thought was Anand Rohqe (Akbar), Girish Chandra 
Ghose’s first full-length drama. It was a historical play, first 
staged pn 21 May 1881. The cast was : 

BETAL Girish Chandra Ghose 
SELIM Amritalal Mukherjee 
LAHANA Binodini 

AKBAR and PRATAP Amritalal Mitra 
MAN SINHA Amritalal Basu 
MAHISHI Kshetramani 

But Anand Rohoe did not prove a success on the stage. 

Girish Chandra then turned to mythology—the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata stories with their unfailing and eternal appeal 
to the Bengali mind and heart. And it was here that Girish 
Chandra at last found his metier. The secret of his success as 
a dramatist lies in his correct appraisal of the Bengali audience 
and his ability to give them what they wanted. When he later 
turned to social dramas his aim was to touch the Bengali heart 
through sentiments and emotions typically Bengali. His success 
was assured. 

Girish Chandra’s first full-length mythological drama Ravana 
Badh was staged at the National Theatre on 30 July 1881. 
Written in a new type of blank verse in which shorter lines and 
frequent pauses are used for more smooth and flowing delivery 
on the stage, and different from Michael’s blank verse in its 
variation and flexibility and also in the use of more homely 
diction, Ravana Badh immediately captured the mind of the 
Bengali audieqpe. Girish Chandra, it is said, got his clue to 
this type of verse, which has since been associated with his 
name and called Gairishi-chhanda, from the frontispiece of 
Kali Prasanna Sinha’s (1840-70) Hutoom Penchar Naksha where 
a short poem in similar versical arrangement was printed. 
Girish Chandra improved upon it and made it an admirable 
vehicle for dramatic expression of feelings and emotions in my¬ 
thological and historical plays. This type of broken blank verse 
was in use in Bengali drama for about six decades till mytho¬ 
logical and historical plays went out of fashion. 

Ravana Badh had the following cast : 

RAM Girish Chandra Chose 
INDRA Amritalal Mukherjee 
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BIBHISAN Amritalal Basu 
SEETA Binodini 
LAKSHMAN Mohendralal Basu 
HAVANA Amritalal Mitra 
BRAHMA Nilmadhab Chakraverty 
MONDODARI Kadambini 

The '" success of Ravana Badh inspired Girish Chandra to 
write a series of mythological plays combining sentiments of 
heroism, devotion, love, etc. with a mixture of tears and smiles, 
music and dance and other popular, including comic, elements. 
The audience responded enthusiastically. Women, who had till 
then generally stayed away from the theatre, now started coming 
in large numbers and the theatre became a source of entertain¬ 
ment for the whole family. From Girish Chandra’s facile pen 
came such plays as Sector Banabas (17.9.1881), Avimanyu Badh 
(26.11.1881), Lakshman Barjan (31.12.1881), Sector Bibaha 
(11.3.1882), Ranter Banabas (15.4.1882), Seeta Haran (22.7.1882) 
and Pandaber Agyantabas (13.1.1883). It was found that plays 
that had a happy ending were better received than those with 
a tragic ending. This was in consonance with the typical Ben¬ 
gali bent of mind. 

Besides the above, Molin Mala (16.9.1882) and Vote Mongol 
(14.10.82), both by Girish Chandra, were staged. 

All these plays, successfully acted by a strong cast, under 
able management and with improved discipline in the theatre, 
had set the National Theatre on a sound footing. At this time 
a dispute arose between Pratap Johuri and the staff on the ques¬ 
tion of pay and privileges. The result was disruption again. The 
last play that Girish Chandra wrote for the National Theatre 
was Pandaber Agyantabas which was staged on 13 January 
1883, with Girish Chandra as Kichak and Duryyodhone, 
Mohendralal Basu as Arjun (Brihannala). Amritalal Mitra as 
Bhim. Brahman and Bhisma. and Binodini as Draupadi. On 5 
February 1883 Girish Chandra, along witlr Amritalal Mitra, 
Binodini and a few others, left to start a new theatre. This was 
the Star Theatre at 68 Beadon Street which opened on 21 July 
1883 with Girish Chandra’s Daksha^'Yagna. But that is a diffe¬ 
rent story. 

After Girish Chandra, Kedar Chaudhuri became the manager 
of the National Theatre (Dhaxmadas Sur, according to some). 
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With Mohendralal Basu, Amritalal Mukherjee, Motilal Sur and 
a few others. National produced Taranisen by Rajkrishna Roy, 
AnandamatK Bankim Chandra’s novel dramatized by Kgdar 
Chaudhuri (24 March 1883), Girish Chandra’s Brojo Bihar (14 
April). Swapnamoyee by Jyotirindranath Tagore (15 September). 
Chhatrabhanga or Duryyodhoner Urubhanga by Kedar Nath 
Chaudhuri (15 December) followed by a few other now-forgotten 
plays and finally Raja Basanta Roy (Bau Thakuranir Hat of 
Rabindranath Tagore, dramatized by Kedar Chaudhuri) on 3 July 
1886 before it was sold in auction late in 1886. The purchaser was 
the Star Company which demolished the National Theatre building 
at 6 Beadon St, It was on this site that Minerva Theatre came 
up, opening on 28 January 1893 with Girish Chandra’s render¬ 
ing of Shakespeare’s Macbeth in Bengali. The Minerva building 
still stands, though not the original one which was destroyed 
in a fire in October 1922. 

Bengal Theatre (1873-1901) 

Within a few months of the opening of the National Theatre 
another public theatre had come up in the city, also in North 
Calcutta. This was the Bengal Theatre, The man behind this 
theatre was Sarat Chandra Ghose, a grandson of Asutosh t)eb 
in whose house Shakuntala was staged on 30 January 1857 with 
Sarat Chandra in the title role. Sarat Chandra was a great theatre 
enthusiast and also an expert in many other branches of fine 
arts and sports. On an open land in front of his grandfather’s house 
Sarat Chandra ^had a sort of building constructed in imitation of 
Lewis’s Lyceum Theatre at Chowringhee. It had mud walls, tiled 
roof and a cement platform. It was built at a cost of Rs. 5000/-, 
it is said. Sarat Chandra received encouragement in his venture 
from some eminent men of the time, including Pundit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Umesh 
Chandra Dutta, Satyabrata Samsrami. At 9 Beadon Street (the 
site of the present Beadon Street Post Office) Bengal Theatre 
opened on 16 August 1873, with Michael’s Sarmistha. Bengal 
Theatre was die first Bengali public theatre to have a house of 
its own. Sarat Chandra became the manager and also the star 
player of the company. 

Bengal Th^tre was not only the first to own a playhouse, it 
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was also the first theatre to introduce actresses on the stage, 
setting a permanent trend. In Lebedeffs Bengally Theatre (1795) 
and Nabin Chandra Bose’s Shambazar Theatre (1835) female 
roles had been done by women, but these were short-lived thea¬ 
tres. In all other theatres till then feminine roles were enacted 
by boys and young men. Michael Madhusudan Dutt noted the 
oddity of this arrangement and suggested the introduction of 
actresses. He was supported by Oomesh Chunder Dutt (O. C. 
Dutt), his brother-in-law. So four women were brought on the 
stage to do the female roles in Michael’s Sarmistha with which 
Bengal Theatre opened. They were Jagattarini. Golap (Sukumari), 
Elokeshi and Shyama. 

It was a very bold step in an essentially conservative society. 
The initial reaction was anything but favourable.Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar who had so long been quite enthusiastic about the 
theatre and was also a great friend of Michael, ceased to take 
any further interest in it. The Hindu Patriot of 18 August 1873, 
after recording the success of the play {Sarmistha) said : ‘We 
wish this dramatic corps had done without actresses’. Bharat 
Samaskar 22 August regretted that ‘sons of respectable families 
should act with the women of the town’. Madhyastha in its 
editorial (Bhadra 14. 1280 according to the Bengali calendar) 
written by the playwright Mon Mohan Basu, viewed the move 
with strong disfavour. Amrita Bazar Patrika (15 January 1874) 
while admitting that female roles are better done by actresses, 
uttered a warning against the novel experiment. Undaunted, 
Bengal Theatre continued with actresses and soon this became 
the practice. Great National Theatre followed the example in 
September 1874. 

From contemporary newspaper reports and comments it 
appears that on the opening night of Sarmistha only two women 
appeared, one in the role of Devjani and the other in the role 
of Devika. Other female roles were initially done by men. The 
Englishman of 18 August 1873 wrote : ‘The actors performed 
their parts very creditably. The two women who were profes¬ 
sional women were most successful*, adding—and this is to be 
noted as it came from a British paper—‘we wish the drama 
would have done without actresses*. Incidentally, in England 
females were brought on the stage eighty-four years after the 
opening of the public theatre in London. The first public theatre 
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in London began perfonnance in 1576. Actresses appeared in 
1660. In Calcutta they were seen within a year. 

A correspondent wrote in The Englishman of 19 August: ‘On 
Saturday last, I went to see the first performance of Bengal 
Theatre in Beadon Street in front of the house of Asutosh Dev. 
It is erected in the fashion of Lewis Lyceum Theatre Hall. On 
Saturday last, the celebrated Sarmistha was brought on the stage 
for the benefit of the orphans of Michael M. S. Dutt and for 
the first time women were introduced as actresses. On Saturday 
last, there were only two females who represented Devjani and 
Devika (Sarmistha’s attendant).’ The cast of Sarmistha on the 
opening night (16.8.1873) was : 

SUKRACHARYYA Biharilal Chatterjee 
DEBJANI Elokeshi 
Y AY ATI Sarat Chandra Chose 
DEBIKA Jagattarini 

From the second night Sukumari (Golap) appeared as Sarmistha. 
Amrita Bazar Patrika of 28 August reported two perfor¬ 
mances of Bengal Theatre in its own big house amidst new 
arrangements, with the roles of Debjani and Sarmistha played 
by actresses. 

In spite of Michael’s authorship and the participation of 
actresses Sarmistha failed to draw a sizeable audience. Curiously 
enough, the fortunes of Bengal Theatre turned with the pre¬ 
sentation of a new play by an obscure writer on a contemporary 
theme of public scandal. This was Mohanter Ki Eei Kaj, an 
insignificant play by Lakshminarayan Das on the affair of the 
religious head of a temple with another man’s young and beauti¬ 
ful wife and the murder of the wife by the enraged husband. 
With Biharilal Chatterjee as Mohanto this play began its trium¬ 
phant march on 6 September 1873 drawing a large crowd to 
Bengal Theatre. Bengd Theatre rose into prominence with a 
third-rate play on a trite theme by an unknown writer. Public 
theatre everywhere has always been a mystery so far as success 
or popularity of a play is concerned. 

The next important production of Bengal Theatre was 
DurgeshnandinU Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s novel dramatized 
by Biharilal Chatterjee, on 20 December 1873. The cast was as 
follows : 

I AG AT SINHA Sarat Chandra Ghose 
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AVIRAM SWAMl Biharilal Chatterjee 
TILLOTTAMA Jagattarini 
OSMAN Hari Vaishnab 
BIMALA Sukumari (Golap) 

AYESHA Chandranath Chatterjee 

The special attraction of the play was Sarat Ghose’s appearance 
on the stage as Jagat Sinha riding on his own beautiful and spi¬ 
rited horse. Other plays followed in quick succession. In 1874 
the following, among others, were played : Kadambari (10/1); 
Apurva Karabas (17/1); Ekei Ki Bale Bangali Saheb by Ganga- 
dhar Chatterjee (24/1); Pravabati (7/3); Vidyasundar by 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore (14/3); Jyaman Karma Temni Phal 
(14/3) : Maya Kanan by Michael (18/4); Padmabati by Michael 
(4/7); Puru Vikram (22/8); Banger Sukhabasan by Haralal 
Roy (14/11); Durgeshnandini (12/12); Monimalini by Hari- 
mohan Mukherjee (26/12). The cast in Jyotirindranath Tagore’s 
Piiru Vikram was : 

PURU Sarat Chandra Ghose 
SEKENDER SHAH Hari Vaishnab 
RANI OILOBILA Sukumari (Golap) 

The play was also performed at the Great National Theatre in 
the same year where the above roles were done by Nagendra 
Nath Banerjee, Mohendralal Basu and Kshetramoni respectively. 
Bengal Theatre’s special attraction was, according to Jyotirindra¬ 
nath himself, the appearance of Sarat Chandra Ghose on his 
beautiful Arabian horse and inspiring the soldiers by brandish¬ 
ing a sword in a spectacular manner. 

Early in 1875 Bengal Theatre had a few combined perfor¬ 
mances with a faction of the Great National Theatre which had 
formed the Great National Opera Co. and included Nagendra 
Nath Banerjee, Kiron Chandra Banerjee. Amritalal Basu, Jadu- 
moni. Kshetramoni and a few ohters. The dramas staged were— 
Sati Ki Kcdankini (6 February), Kapalkundcda (13 February), 
Bhim Sinha (27 February) and Meghnad Badh (6 March). In 
the last-named play Kiron Banerjee and Hari Vaishnab surprised 
the audience by their skilful delivery of the difficult blank verse 
of Michael, rendered for the first time on the stage, in their 
roles of Meghnad and Lakshman respectively. After the defec¬ 
tors returned to the parent organization, Bengal Theatre staged 
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Nagendra Nath Banerjee’s Gcdkwad Natak on 22 May. The 
theatre was then closed for three months. 

In August 1875 Upendra Nath Das, formerly of the Great 
National, having formed a new company which he called The 
New Aryan (Late National) Theatre, appeared with his troupe 
on the Bengal stage and performed Surendra Binodini (14 
August). The cast was : 

SURENDRA Nagendra Nath Banerjee 
BINODINI Banabiharini 
MAGISTRATE Hari Vaishnab 
BIRAJ Sukumari (Golap) 

New Aryan’s other plays here were Beer Nari by Dwarkanath 
Ganguli (4 September); Banga Bijeta (11 September); Palasir 
Yuddha (25 September). 

In 1876 Bengal Theatre built a new playhouse. The English¬ 
man of 25 January reported : ‘We hear that the Bengal Theatre 
Co. are getting up a new theatre in Beadon Street, opposite the 
house of the late Asutosh Deb. The Company expect to open the 
Theatre next month.’ Binodini joined Bengal Theatre when its 
new building was completed. On 26 August an advertisement in 
The Statesman said : 


Grand Opening Night 

Opera ! Opera ! Opera t 

SUVADRA HARAN 

Vidya Sundar and Durgeshnandini were the other plays in 1876. 

In 1877 tip following, among others, were the plays staged' 
at Bengal : Apurba Sati (29 March); Ratnahali (31 March); 
Mrinalini (16 April); Kapalkundala (18 April); Durgeshnandini 
(21 April); Sati Ki Kalankini (16 May). 

Along with the last-named play Bengal Theatre staged a farce 
of a very low order— Ay Ghure Ay Sonar Chand —which was 
severely criticize by Samachar Chandrika (18 May) as contain¬ 
ing a veiled attack in vulgar taste on Bhuban Mohan Neogi and 
the members of the Great National Theatre. The paper went 
so far as to draw the attention of the Commissioner of Police 
who-, it said, should consider whether this farce came within 
the purview of the recently passed Dramatic Performances (Hon- 
trol Act 1876. 
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The cast of Mrinalini was : 

PASUPATI Kiron Banerjee 

DIGBIJOY Girish Chanda Ghose 

MRINALINI Banabiharini 

MADHAB ACHARYYA Biharilal Chatterjee 

MONORAMA Binodini 

GIRIJAYA Sukumari 

The following appeared in Kapalkundala : 

NABAKUMAR Hari Vaishnab 
KAPALKUNDALA Binodini , 

KAPALIK Biharilal Chatterjee 
MOTIBIBI Sukumari 

Durgeshnandini had the following in different roles : 

JAGAT SINHA Sarat Chandra Ghose 
KATLU KHAN Biharilal Chatterjee 
TILOTTAMA Banabiharini 
AYESHA Binodini 
OSMAN Hari Vaishnab 
BIMALA Sukumari 
ASMANI Elokeshi 

Binodini had to do dual rules, Ayesha and Tillottama, in the 
absence of the actress concerned. 

In 1878 Bengal Theatre played Shakuntala on 18 January in 
aid of The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
performance was attended by the Governor-General Lord Lytton. 
The report in The Englishman said : ‘The Bengal Theatre—On 
Friday night Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Lytton, with 
Sir Richard Temple accompanied by their respective suites, visi¬ 
ted this Theatre and witnessed the play of Shakuntala or The 
Lost Ring. We understand that this is the first occasion on which 
the Viceroy has ever visited a native theatre...’ 

The next important drama was Chandrasekhar on 16 March. 
The cast was : 


CHANDRASEKHAR Biharilal Chatterjee 
DALANI Banabiharini 
FOSTER Sarat Chandra Ghose 
PRATAP Hari Vaishnab 

In 1879 a new play was put up —Pashan Pratima by Gopal 
Chandra Mukherjee—on 15 January with Sarat Ghose and Hari 
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Vaishnab in the roles of Bhismacharya and Ranjit Sinha respec¬ 
tively. 

The sad event for Bengal Theatre in 1880 was the death on 
8 October of Sarat Chandra Chose, its founder and main actor. 
Accomplished in many branches of fine arts, an all-round sports¬ 
man and expert equestrian, this scion of a well-known zemindar 
family, Sarat Chose was a genuine theatre-lover and promoter 
of the Thespian art, as also a capable performer on the stage. 
He had earned the notice of the theatre-going public 
even before the arrival of the public theatre in Calcutta, as 
Shakuntala in the private performance held in his maternal 
grandfather’s house in 1857, wearing gorgeous clothes and real 
jewellery worth, it is said, Rs. 20,000/-. It was under Sarat 
Chose’s sponsorship that Bengal Theatre was founded. A 
special performance of Asrumati was held on 11 December in 
memory of Sarat Chandra Chose. 

In 1881 Bengal Theatre staged Asrumati (Jyotirindranath 
Tagore), Havana Badh (Biharilal Chatterjee), Haradhanu 
Bhanga (Raj Krishna Roy). Another special performance of 
Asrumati was given for the Tagore family, an interesting des¬ 
cription of which is given by the master artist Abanindranath 
Tagore in his memoir, Gharoa. The cast of Asrumati was : 

PRATAP SINHA Biharilal Chatterjee 
MOLINA Sukumari 
SELIM Hari Vaishnab 
ASRUMATI Banabiharini 

In 1882 Amritalal Basu took Bengal Theatre on lease. New 
plays on record are Harishchandra (Kunja Behari Bose) and 
Dismiss (Amritalal Basu), the former on 2 September and the 
latter on 14 October. On 2 December Amritalal’s Brojoleela 
was performed with success. In July 1883 Amritalal left to join 
the newly-formed Star Theatre on Beadon Street. 

New dramas of 1883 were Chakshu-sthir on 6 January, 
Kichak Badh on 13 January, Pashani on 20 January (with 
Sukumari in the title role), Brindaban Drisyaleela by Biharilal 
Chatterjee on 10 March. 

In 1884 Bengal Theatre scored a phenomenal success with 
Raj Krishna Roy’s Prahlad Charitra which opened on 11 October 
with the following cast : 

HIRANYAKASIPU Jogindra Ghatak 
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SHANDA Kiitija Behari Basu 
KAYADHU Rani (Sr) 

AMARKA Mathur Chatterjee 
PRAHLAD Kusum Kumari 

It may be mentioned here that a drama of the same name by Girish 
Chandra himself at the Star Theatre (22 November 1884) could 
not compete with Bengal’s performance even though it was 
played there by such reputed artistes as Amritalal Mitra, 
Binodini and others. The secret of Bengal’s triumph was the 
wonderful songs of Kusum Kumari in the lole of Prahlad, which 
gave her the nickname Prahlad-Kusi. Earlier. Bengal had staged 
Mdhasewta or Manimandir, on 16 August, and Raja 
Vikramaditya (Rajkrishna Roy) on 6 September. 

The following new plays were presented by Bengal Theatre 
during the next few years : 

1885: Dasarather Mrigaya or Balak Sindu Badh (Rajkrishna 
Roy) on 7 January; Ganga Mahima (R. K. Roy) and 
Baman Viksha (R. K. Roy) on 7 March and 13 June 
respectively; Rajsuya Yagna (Biharilal) on 19 Decem¬ 
ber ; Durbasar Paran (Raj Krishna Roy) on 21 Novem¬ 
ber. The cast was : 

BHIM logindra Ghatak 
DURYYODHONE Ganesh Ghose 
VIDUSHAK Mathur Chatterjee 
SAKUNI Girish Ghose (Nadaru) 

1886: Swadhin Jenana (Rakhal Bhattacharyya) on 30 
January; Bhismer Sara Sajyya (Raj Krishna Roy) on 
12 June; Dui Satiner Kondol, Suruchtr Dhawaja 
(Rakhal Bhattacharyya) on 30 October: Akal Mrigaya 
(Rajkrishna Roy) on 18 December. 

1887: Pandav Nirbason (Biharilal Chatterjee) on 22 January j 
Sribatsa-Chinta on 2 April: Abala Barrack (Rakhal 
Bhattacharyya) on 28 May; Rukmini Ranga on 30 
May; Pravas Milan on 29 October. 

1888: Nanda Biday a on 30 June and Parikshiter Brahmashap 
on 1 December; (both by Biharilal); and three playlets 
Golok Dhanda, GalebakawalU and Bhandabeer Rakhal 
Bhattacharyya). 
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The staging of a social drama in those days was a rare event. 
In 1889 Bengal staged a social drama. Sailaja (2 March), and 
this was favourably reviewed in Anusandhan on 12 March. 
Another was Bou Babu (24 August). Two mythological plays 
of 1889 were Janmastami (Biharilal) on 1 June, and Sakuntala 
<Kunjabehari Bose) on 23 November. 

In 1890 11 January Bengal Theatre added the honorific ‘Royal* 
to its name to commemorate the visit of Prince Albert Victor to a 
performance of Shakuntala held on 7 January at the Calcutta 
Maidan to welcome the Prince to the city. On 1 March Royal 
Bengal staged Biharilars Seeta Swayambar. Jyotirindranath’s 
Sca-ojini was played here for the first time on 6 September. Three 
short plays of the year were Thakle Ki ? Natyyabikar and Yuger 
Hujug on 23 March, 24 May and 9 August respectively. Another 
was Janaki Basu*s Pauranik Pancharang (27 December). 

New dramas in 1891 were : Gobor Ganesh (27 March) by 
Atul Krishna Mitra ; Sarmistha (2 May) by Kunja Behari Bose ; 
Janaki Basu*s Ramprasad and Bar-Bahar (18 July); Lakshmi 
Leela (18 October); Ban Yuddha (Biharilal); Basanta Sena (19 
December): and Moho-shel (Biharilal) on 24 December. 

Sata Aswamedh (6 February), Sri Rama Nabami by Kunja 
Behari Bose (17 December), and Ha-Ja-Ba-Ra-La, a pantomime, 
(25 December) were the three new plays of 1892, while in 
1893 Tantia Bheel (1 April) by Sarat Bhattacharyya, 
Halt Toofan (1 July), Vyas Kashi (1 July)' and Khanda 
Proloy (22 July)—^the last two plays by Biharilal Chatterjee— 
were sta^d. On 11 November Radha Benode Haidar’s Nag 
Yagna was perfoifmed, followed by Biharilal’s Mui Honda (24 
December), a sharp attack on those who loudly proclaimed them¬ 
selves as Hindus but were very far from being so really. On 
18 January Bengal staged Rabindranath’s Raja O RanU already 
produced by Emerald in 1890. 

In 1894 Prahlad Charitra was revived but not with much 
success in the absence of the original actress, Kusum Kumari, 
iii the role of Prahlad. Reinforced by new arrivals from other 
theatre, Bengal Theatre staged Mrinalini with grand success on 
10 June, and also Bishabriksha on 9 September, and Puru Vikram 
on 10 November. Three new plays of 1894 were Jamai Bar cat 
(22 July), Hari Aneswan (28 July), Yamer Shut (24 December)^ 
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the last two by Biharilal. Biharilal was a prolific writer of plays 
besides being a good actor. 

Biharilal was also a dramatizer of Bankim Chandra’s novels. 
In 1895 Rajani and Sitaram, both dramatized by Biharilal, were 
brought on the Royal Bengal stage, the former on 2 February 
and the latter on 30 November. The cast in Rajani was : 

SACHINDRA Mohendra Basu 
RAJANI Sukumari 
AMARNATH Haridas Das 

LABANGALATA Nistarini 

» 

Of the three new plays of that year one was by Nagendra Nath 
Ghose, Dan Leela, (22 June) and two others by Biharilal, namely 
Milan (30 March) and Rakta Ganga (31 August). 

In 1896 came Bankim Chandra’s Rajsinha (18 January) 
Biharilal’s Dhruba (8 August) and Narottam Thakur (19 
December), and then two old plays, Shakuntala and Moho-Shel. 

Royal Bengal’s 1897 offerings were again Bankim Chandra’s 
novels— Devi Chaudhurani (27 February) and Krishnakanter 
Will (12 June) followed by a new play. Parasuram, on 6 
November. Light plays of the year were Biharilal’s Naha Raha 
(1 January), Naha Brindaban (13 February), Swamiji (18 April), 
Yuga-Mahatmya (1 May) and Hirak Jubilee (21 June). 

1898 saw not only a new play but also a new dramatist in 
the person of Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode whose Promode 
Ranjan opened at the Royal Bengal on 24 September with a 
new player, Nripendra Chandra Bose, in the role of Chanchal 
Kumar. Both are unforgettable names in the history of Calcutta 
theatres, though for different reasons, as will he seen later. 
Another new play was Daraf Khan (19 February) which had 
Sukumari (Golap) in its cast. Two others were Madan Bhasma 
or Kailas Kusum (19 March) and Pele-Go-Pala-Go (2 October) 
which is based on the evacuation from the city at the outbreak 
of plague in March of the same year, 

1899 saw Kshirode Prasad firmly established as a dramatist with 
his Babrubahan on the Royal Bengal stage on 26 August. The 
play was hailed by the press and the public. Anusandhan wrote 
on 6 September, ‘The dramatist Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode is 
a good writer, a good scholar, holder of M.A. degree of the 
University, professor of science in a famous Calcutta College. 
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But above all, from this day he is a famous and skilful drama¬ 
tist. Only one or two dramatists are born in a century. Kshirode 
Prasad is on his way to that distinction.’.^Translated by the 
author.) Earlier, his Kumari was brought on the stage on 7 
January. Two light plays of the year were Abukasem, an opera 
(25 November) and Pramilar Puri (10 December). 

In 1900 Damodar Mukherjee’s Sukanya appeared on 13 
January, while Pratima was seen on 24 November. Royal Bengal 
presented three new plays in the first year of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. These were Jamuna and Daoai on 16 February 1901 and 
Nihar on 16 March 1901, all inconsequentiial plays. On 20 April 
1901 occurred the death of Biharilal Chatterjee who was the main¬ 
stay of the theatre after the passing away of Sarat Chandra 
Ghose. This was a severe blow to Bengal Theatre. 

Bengal Theatre had started in 1873 with only National Theatre 
as its forerunner. Since then other theatres had come up—Star 
(Beadon St. 1883), Star (Hatibagan 1888) Minerva (1893), Classic 
(1897). Rivalry among them was very keen. Following Biharilal’s 
death the theatre became involved in litigation and there were 
other internal differences. The Royal Bengal Theatre fell into 
decay and its doors were closed in the very year of Biharilal’s 
death, that is, 1901. 

In Bengal’s building began Aurora Theatre on 17 August 1901 
with Kshirode Prasad’s Dakshina. 

Star Theatre (1883-87) 

The third public theatre to come up in Calcutta was Star Theatre 
at 68 Beadort Street in the year 1883. It will be remembered that 
when the first public theatre. National, was flourishing thanks 
to the combination of Girish Chandra Ghose and Pratap Johuri, 
a dispute arose between Pratap Johuri and the staff, and Girish 
Chandra, along with some of the renowned players, left the 
National Theatre to found a new theatre. 

Opportunity for such a venture came their way forthwith. 
There was one Gurmukh Rai, a young, rich, non-Bengali admirer 
of the attractive and promising young actress Binodini, Under 
the careful training and personal care of Girish Chandra, Bino- 
dini had fast risen to excellence and fame as an actress and had 
become dedicated to the cause of the theatre. Binodini aspired to 
win more apd more success as an artiste. It was her life’s dream 
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to have a theatre where she would find unrestricted scope to cul* 
tivate and display her histrionic talent and rise to greater emi¬ 
nence. In Gurmukh Rai she found an admirer of her youth and 
beauty who was prepared to be her patron in this regard. To 
fulfil the wishes of his mistress Gurmukh Rai had a theatre house 
built at 68 Beadon Street on a plot of land taken on lease from 
Kirti Chandra Mitra of Baghbazar. The theatre itself was to be 
named ‘B’ or Binodini Theatre. Binodim*s joy knew no bounds. 
But the jealousy and conspiracy of her friends and co-workers 
in the theatre shattered her dream in no time. For various rea¬ 
sons the name ultimately chosen was Star and not ‘B*, much to the 
shock, disappointment, even disillusionment of the young woman. 
Binodini silently reconciled herself to the situation, taking heed 
of the words of her master Girish Chandra, who told her that she 
should be content to remain an actress and earn immortal fame 
as one, rather than getting her name attached to a brick-and- 
mortar structure which was subject to decay. 

Thus arose Star Theatre at 68 Beadon Street, financed by 
Gurmukh Rai, planned by Girish Chandra, and built on the 
ashes of the ambition of the young actress whose name still 
lives and who has been celebrated in recent years as the cen¬ 
tral figure of a number of plays, both for theatrical and jatra 
performances. 

Star Theatre opened on 21 July 1883 with Girish Chandra’s 
mythological drama Daksha Yagna which was received with 
popular enthusiasm. It had a strong cast : 

DAKSHA Girish Chandra Ghose 
DADHTCHI Amritalal Basu 
SATI Binodini 
MAHADEV Amritalal Mitra 
BRAHMA Nilmoni Chakraverty 
TAPASWINI Kshetramoni 
VRIGUPATNI Gangamoni 

The next play, Dhruba-Charitra, also mythological, by Girish 
'Chandra, came on 11 August with the following cast : 

UTTANPADA Amritalal Mitra 
NARAD Aghore Pathak 
DHRUBA Bhusan Kumari 
VIDUSHAK Amritalal Basu 
MAHADEV Upendra Nath Mitra 
SURUCHl Binodini 
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^ addition to twenty-five songs set beautifully to tune by 
music director Benimadhab Adhikari. Girish Chandra, for the 
first time, made Vidushak (so familiar in Sanskrit dramas) a 
significant character in Bengali drama. The character was now 
used not merely to raise inconsequential laughter among the 
audience, but for making appropriate and pointed as also witty 
comments on character and situation. Girish Chandra introduced 
this ‘type* in a number of later plays, the most famous being 
his Vidushak in Jana. Amritalal Basu*s Chorer Opor Baipari was 
played on 24 October with Binodini as Ginni (mistress of the 
household). 

The year ended with another mythological play from Girish 
C3iandra*s pen —Nala Damayanti (15 December 1883) with the 
following : 


NALA Amritalal Mitra 
PUSHKAR Nilmadhab Chakravarty 
KALI Aghore Nath Pathak 
DAMAYANTI Binodini 

At the end of 1883 Gurmukh Rai withdrew from the Star 
Theatre and the ownership was taken over by Amritalal Mitra, 
Amritalal Basu, Dasucharan Neogi and Hariprasad Basu, for a 
sum of Rs. 11000/- only. Amritalal Basu became the manager. 

Under the new management Star started with Girish Chandra’s 
Kamale Kamini on 29 March 1884. followed by his Brishaketu^ 
Heerar Phool and Amritalal Basu’s popular farce Chatujjey- 
Bandujjey, all three on 26 April. Next came Girish Chandra’s 
Sribatsa-Chi^ta on 7 June 1884. Interestingly, in some of the 
plays at Star, such as Daksha-Yagna, Nala Damayanti, Kamale 
Kamini, etc. trick-scenes were used—scenes which later became 
popular in the Parsi Theatre in Calcutta. 

On 2 August 1884 was staged a drama at the Star Theatre 
which marked the turning point of the professional or the pub¬ 
lic stage in Bengal. This was Girish Chandra’s Chcdtanya 
Leeta, based on the life of Sri Cihaitanya Mahaprabhu (1485- 
1533) of Nabadwip, worshipped by millions of Hindus all over 
the country as an incarnation of God and Love for Humanity. 
Steeped in the sentiment of bhakti or devotion, with music that 
is typically Bengali, Chdtanya Leela, which came straight from 
the heart of its author went strai^t to the heart of the audience. 

5 
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and created a great sensation. The press and the public were 
full of applause, not only because of the superb acting—Bino- 
dini*s greatest performance was Nemai in this drama—but also 
because it was now fully realized that the much condemned 
public theatre, the supposed haimt of all the rejected elements 
of the society, the truant young men and the fallen women, 
could also be a centre for religious teachings and preachings, 
knowledge and enlightenment, the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the common man. The samkirtan on the stage sent a wave of 
enthusiasm among the Bengalis, both in the city and outside, 
and women from respectable families, who were still a little 
shy of the theatre, began coming to Star for a glimpse on 
the stage of that superman whose image they worshipped at 
home. And Binodini, in the role of Chaitanya, more than ful¬ 
filled their expectation. 

The report of this performance reached Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa, (1836-86), the saint at Dakshineswar, who became 
so interested that he expressed a desire to witness the play. On 
21 September 1884 Sri Ramakrishna set his foot in a theatre 
for the first time in his life—a unique event—a saint in the Hall 
of Satan ! It is a red-letter day in the history of the theatre. 

Sri Ramakrishna was so moved by the play that he fell into 
a state of samadhi or divine ecstasy. At the conclusion of the 
play he insisted on going to the green room to express his thank¬ 
fulness to the players and the playwright for the wonderful ex¬ 
perience that he had that night in the theatre. He was received by 
Girish Chandra and others with unbounded joy and gratitude, and 
he, in turn, blessed them all, and specially Binodini. to whom the 
Saint said ‘May chaitanya —inner consciousness—dawn on you*. 
This was the night of nights for the public theatre, and more so 
for Binodini who, from that day found a new light—a kindly light 
that led her ever tifterwards in the midst of encircling gloom. 
This spiritual or inner light soon led Binodini away from the 
glare of the footlights, while she was still at the top of her act¬ 
ing career and glory, and directed her to a life of renunciation 
and quiet religious pursuits. On the other hand, Sri Ramakrishna 
from then became the patron saint of the Bengali public theatre. 
His visit raised the theatre from neglect and derision to respectabi¬ 
lity. More than that, Hindu religicm itself, which was the object 
of ridicule with a certain highbrow section of the community,. 
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seemed to win the battle against its detractors. The essence of 
Hindu religion was conveyed in a simple way through a drama 
on the stage, especially its spirit of bhakti or devotion. 

Tho cast of Chaitanya Leela was as follows r 

JAGANNATH MISRA Nilmadhab Chakraverty 
GANGADAS Mohendra Chaudhuri 
SACHI Gangamoni 
ADWAITA Upendra Nath Mitra 
NEMAI Binodini 
NITYANANDA Banabiharini 
VISHNUPRIYA Kironbala 
A NEIGHBOUR and LOBH Amritalal Basu 

The success of Chaitanya Leela with its emphasis on the 
sentiment of bhakti (devotion) led Girish Chandra to attempt 
another play, this time a mythological one. but with the same 
sentiment. This was Prahlad Charitra which was put up on the 
stage on 22 November 1884. Tagged to this was a social satire, 
Bibaha Bibhrat by Amritalal Basu. 

Prahlad Charitra, however, failed to be popular even though 
the same Binodini did the role of Prahlad, the embodiment of 
faith and bhakti, with the great actor Amritalal Mitra as 
Hiranyakasipu. It could not, however, compete with the play of 
the same name by Raj Krishna Roy which had been put up 
earlier by Bengal Theatre. The secret of Bengal’s success 
was the soulful performance of Kusum in the title role in which 
she carried the house by her songs. On the other hand, Bibaha 
Bibhrat scored a success, specially because it was an enjoyable 
satire on on@ of the social evils of the time, namely, the dowry 
system. The performance of Amritalal Basu (Mr. Singh), 
Kshetramoni (Maidservant) and Binodini (Mrs. Karforma) also 
contributed to the success of the play. 

Stung by this failure Girish Chandra attempted early next 
year, yet another play on the life of Sri Chaitanya. This was 
Nemai-Sannyas, brought before the footlights on 10 January 
1885. Here too Binodini appeared as Nemai with Amritalal 
Mitra as Keshab Bharati, Probodh Chandra Ghose as Pratap 
Rudra, Bhusan Kumari as Vishnupriya, Gangamoni as Sachimata. 
Kshetramoni as Malini. But Nemai Sannyas could never reach 
the popularity of Chaitanya Leela. 

Girish Chandra then turned to other themes. He wrote Pravas 
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Yagna which was first staged on 30 May 1885 with the following 
cast : 

BASUDEB Amritalal Basu 
SRIDAM Ramtaran Sanyal 
SRIKRISHNA Amritalal Mukherjee 
RADHIKA Banabiharini 
SATYABHAMA Binodini 

This was followed by Buddhadeb Charit on 19 September. The 
drama was based on Sir Edwin Arnold’s (1832-1904) The Light 
of Asia. It was a lucky coincidence that Sir Edwin was present 
in Calcutta when Buddhadeb Charit was being played at the 
Star and he attended a performance which impressed him highly. 
He wrote a complimentary letter to the Manager of Star Theatre 
which was reproduced in Hindu Patriot on 1 February 1886. T 
cannot,* wrote Sir Edwin, ‘leave Calcutta...without expressing the 
singular pleasure I derived from witnessing the performance at 
your theatre on the Life of Buddha, founded on my poem The 
Light of Asia."* The cast of the play was : 

SIDDHARTA Amritalal Mitra 
GOPA Binodini 

SUDDHODHONE Upendra Mitra 
VIDUSHAK Shibchandra Bhattacharyya 
SUJATA Pramada 
VISHNU Kasinath Chatterjee 

Sir Edwin concluded the letter saying : ‘None of the undeserved 
honours done to me and my work has touched me more than 
the play at your theatre for which please accept my thanks and 
convey them to your accomplished Company.’ It is on record 
that one song of this drama {Juddite chdi / Kothay judM —I 
yearn for peace, but alas, where is peace ?) was a special favou¬ 
rite of Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), Sri Ramakrishna’s chief 
disciple and one of the makers of modem India, who used to 
sing it before his Master very often. 

The theme of hhakti returned once more in Girish Chandra’s 
next drama, Bilwamangal Thakur. Based on a legend drawn from 
‘Bhaktamal', Bilwamangal is one of Girish Chandra’s best plays 
among this type of drama and retained its popularity for more 
than six decades. Put on the stage for the first time on 12 June 
1886 it had the folbwing cast; 

BILWAMANGAL Amritalal Mitra 
VIKSHUK Aghore Pathak 
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CHINTAMONI Binodini 
PAGALINI Gangamoni 
SADHAK Amritalal Mukherjee 
RAKHAL Kashioath Chatterjee 
AHALYA Banabiharini 
THAKO Kshetramoni 

Bilwamangal proved a great success with Amritalal Mitra’s as¬ 
tounding performance in the title role, supported by Binodini’s 
Chintamoni. 

Girish Chandra then presented the Star audience with an 
absolutely different type of play. Bellik Bazar (26 December) 
was his Christmas offering and it pleased those for whom it was 
meant, with Amritalal Basu’s Dukari Sen, Amritalal Mukherjce’s 
Rangdar, Kashinath Chtterjee’s Lalit, Kshetramoni’s Pishi, and 
Binodini’s Rangini, her last role on the public stage. Binodini 
(1863-1941), the great actress of nineteenth century Bengal, 
bowed out in the hour of her signal triumph and success leaving 
a trail of glory behind her. Still young and with all possibilities 
in front of her, Binodini left the theatre never to return, though 
she lived to a pretty old age. But it was a different kind of life that 
she lived. Those who knew her saw her sometimes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the theatres at Hatibagan where she lived, a lonely 
and pious Hindu lady on her way to the sacred Ganga for a 
holy bath in the morning. Occasionally in the evenings she 
would be found standing beside the wings of the stage of the 
Star Theatre at Hatibagan, perhaps unrecognized by the new 
generation of artistes, a mute spectator of many scenes of which 
she was oncd a part as the prirm donna of the theatre. Binodini 
was not only an actress but also a poet of no mean order. Her 
autobiography, Amdr Katha, is a source of interesting informa¬ 
tion about the theatres where she played and her own life in the 
contemporary context. 

The next and the last of the Star productions at Beadon 
Street was Rupa-Sanatan (21 May 1887), also by Girish Chandra, 
and again based on the life of Sri Chaitanya and his disciples. 
Amritalal Mukherjee appeared as Chaitanya, Amritalal Mitra as 
Sanatan and Kironbala as Bishakha. 

On 31 July 1887, after the performance of Buddhadeb Chord 
and BelUk Bazxer^ the Star artistes bowed out from their playhouse 
under painful and intriguing circumstances. Gopal Lai Sea}, a 
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very rich Calcuttan, purchased the land on which stood the Star 
building and gave notice to the Star Company to vacate. Driven 
to a very uncomfortable situation Star had to make a compro¬ 
mise. Thanks to the mediation of Girish Chandra a settlement 
was arrived at which provided that Star would give possession 
of the house at 68 Beadon Street to Gopal Lai Seal, but not 
the right to use its name, on payment of Rs. 30,000/-. Star 
Theatre moved out with this amount to build a new theatre 
elsewhere. The old Star was renamed the Emerald Theatre. The 
new Star arose at Hatibagan within a short time. 

Star Theatre (1888-1912) 

Compelled to vacate the building at 68 Beadon Street the artistes 
of the Star Theatre found themselves in deep waters. But they 
never gave up their efforts to have another playhouse of their 
own. They began to give itinerant performances, both in the 
city and outside, to raise the money needed. At last a piece of 
land at Hatibagan, measuring about 30 cottahas, was purchased 
from Ranendra Krishna Deb and brothers for Rs. 27,000/- only. 
Rs. 30,000/- had been received from Gopal Lai Seal for the 
other Star Building. Girish Chandra Ghose donated another 
sixteen thousand for the construction of a building there. Fur¬ 
ther amounts were collected by the sale of tickets for perfor¬ 
mances given at different places. 

Meanwhile, Gopal Lai Seal, who had taken possession of the 
Star building at Beadon Street and started his own theatre, soon 
realized that there was no prospect of his theatre’s survival unless 
he could secure the services of Girish Chandra Ghose. He, there- 
tore, made a tempting offer to Girish Chandra to Join his 
theatre. Girish Chandra did not respond. With his friends 
moving from place to place without a theatre to perform, he 
could not conscientiously accept a safe assignment for himself. 
But Gopal Lai Seal was not to be refused. He had set his heart 
on Girish Chandra and he had money in his purse. He was 
prepared to go to any length to show that he could buy actors 
just as he liked. He offered Girish Chandra a bonus of Rs. 
20,000/-, a salary of Rs. 350/- per month and the office of the 
manager of Emerald Theatre. To this offer he added a threat 
If the offfcr was still refused by Girish Chandra, Seal would 
spend whatever amount was needed to buy the players of the 
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Star Company for Emerald and there would never be any Star 
Theatre. Girish Chandra went into consultation with his friends. 
It was decided that he would accept Seal’s offer, and of the 
Rs. 20,000/- to be received from him as his bonus, he would 
give Rs. 16,000/- for the construction of the proposed Star build¬ 
ing. Let the work proceed. He would join them at the first 
opportunity. 

So preparations began in right earnest. Amritalal Basu. as 
Manager of the Star Theatre, inserted an advertisement in The 
Statesman of 30 December 1887, which said : ‘STAR 
THEATRE : The new building is under construction at No. 
76/3 Cornwallis Street (Grey Street Crossing) where all commu¬ 
nications are received and business transacted during the day. 
—Amritalal Basu, Manager.’ The building came up within five 
months. 

The announcement of the opening was as follows : 

OUR HUMBLE DEBUT / AT THE / NEW BUILDING 
STAR THEATRE / Cornwallis Street / 1888 

OPENING NIGHTS—Friday, the 25th & Saturday, the 
26th at 9 p.M. / Sunday, the 27th at Candlelight 

NEW DKAMA—NASHIRAM 

‘The building was planned, designed, built and splendidly deco¬ 
rated by Jogendra Nath Mitter of the State Railway Service, and 
Baboo Dharmadas Sur : Illuminated by Gas, in new and beauti¬ 
ful devices, fitted by Messrs P. C. Mitter & Co.’—Amritalal 
Basu further informed. 

The prices of admission varied from Rs. 100/- for Royal 
Box (5 seats) and Rs. 14/- for Box (4 seats) to Re. 1/- and 
Annas eight for Pit and Gallery respectively. The opening play 
was Nasiram by Sevak. 

Actually, Sevak was no other than Girish Chandra himself. 
Being under contract with Gopal Lai Seal and his Emerald 
Theatre he could not openly write for a rival theatre. Secretly 
he wrote the script and handed it over to his friends asking 
them to pass it off as a play written by a new author, Sevak. So 
began the triumphant march of the Star Theatre. Ninety two years 
have gone by. The Star building still stands, altered and reno¬ 
vated with the passing of time, air-conditioned and modernized 
in many respects but retaining its original architectural design 
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and faoide—a magnificent edifice for the noblest of performing 
arts which has seen the entrance and exit of eminent Thespians 
for nearly a century. 

On 25 May 1888 the curtain arose in the newly built Star 
Theatre with Nasiram on the stage. It was a drama of religious 
inspiration illustrating the influence of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa on Girish Chandra. The cast was : 

NASHIRAM Amritalal Basu 
KAPALIK Aghore Pathak 
SONA Gangamoni 
BHIL BALAK Tarasundari 
ANATH Amritalal Mitra 
SAMBHU Amritalal Mukherjee 
BIRAJA Kadambini 

Girish Chandra’s attempt to conceal his identity as the writer 
of Nasiram failed and for some time he could not write new 
plays for his friends at the Star Theatre. So Amritalal Basu 
came forward to keep the theatre going. He dramatized a popu¬ 
lar novel of the time, not a historical or a romantic novel of 
the type that Bankim Chandra Chatterjee or Romesh Chunder 
Dutt wrote, but a simple and realistic domestic novel that was 
cent per cent Bengali. This was Swarnalata by Tarak Nath 
Ganguly. Amritalal renamed it Sarala after the name of the 
heroine—and Sarala, presented for the first time on the stage 
of the Star Theatre on September 22 1888, remained a hit play 
of the theatre for at least four decades. The cast was : 

SASHIBHUSAN Nilmadhab Chakraverty 
GADADHAR Amritalal Mukherjee 
PRAMADA Kadambini 
BIDHUBHUSAN Amritalal Mitra 
SARALA Kironbala 
SHYAMA Gangamoni 

Amritalal Mukherjee gave a remarkable performance in the role 
of Gadadhar. Sarala conquered the heart of the Bengali audience. 

Gopal Lai Seal, who had a few months ago staked so much 
for his Emerald Theatre, soon lost interest in it and leased 
it out to Motilal Sur and others^ Girish Chandra also left 
Emoiald at this turn of events and joined Star which had. at 
this time, his four friends as proprietors, Amritalal Basu, 
Amritalal Mitra, Dasucharan Neogi and Hariprasad Basu. with 
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Amritalal Mitra as Manager. Girish Chandra now wrote a new 
drama for the Star Theatre, a drama that has established itself 
as one of the classics of the Bengali stage. This was Prafulla, 
played for the first time at Star on 27 April 1889 with the follow¬ 
ing cast : 

JOGESH Amritalal Mitra 
SURESH Kashinath Chatterjee 
BHAJAHARI Amritalal Mukherjee 
PRAFULLA Bhusan Kumari 
JAGAMONI Tunnamoni 
RAMESH Amritalal Basu 
KANGALI Shyama Charan Kundu 
JNANADA Kironbala 
UMASUNDARI Gangamoni 
JADAV Tarasundari 

Praftdla hit the headlines of contemporary newspapers and 
captured the heart of the audience both for its thematic and 
theatrical appeal. This drama of Girish Chandra remained the 
trump card of the Bengali stage for more than half a century. 
Amritalal Mitra’s Jogesh and Amritalal Mukherjee’s Bhajahari 
received wide acclaim and Star Theatre shot into prominence 
immediately. At the end of the year, as a Christmas present, 
came wholly different stuff, Tajjab Byapar (24 December), from 
the pen of the humorist Amritalal Basu. In between the two 
was produced Girish Chandra’s Haranidhi, another social drama, 
on 7 September. The cast of Haranidhi was : 

HARISH Amritalal Mitra 
AGHORE Amritalal Mukherjee 
' SUSHILA Nagendrabala 
KADAMBINI Gangamoni 
MOHINI Upendra Nath Mitra 
NILMADHAB Kashinath Chatteflse 
KAMALA Kironbala 
HEMANGINI Tarasundari 

In 189^ Star suffered a grievous loss in the death of two star 
artistes—Amritalal Mukherjee, popularly known as Bel Babu 
and regarded as a great comedian who could do other roles as 
well with equal efficiency; and of Kironbala who had stepped 
into the breach created by the voluntary withdrawal from the 
stage of Binodini. and had proved herself worthy of the roles 
she was called upon to do. Both died prematurely, Bel Babu 
on March 14, at 36 and Kiron Bala at 22. 
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On 26 July 1890 Girish Chandra’s historical drama Chanda, 
was brought before the footlights, with Amritalal Mitra as 
Chanda, Amritalal Basu as Parasuram, Surendra Nath Ghose 
(Girish Chandra’s son popularly known as Dani Babu) as 
Raghudeb and Tarasundari as Mukulji. On 13 September Star 
put up Malina Bikas, also by Girish Chandra, in which the 
following participated : Sukumari Dutt (Golap), Kasinath 
Chatterjce, Nagendrabala and Manadasundari in the roles of 
Bikas, Bilas, Tarala and Malina respectively. This was followed 
by Amritalal Basu’s farcical Banchharam. Amritalal’s serious 
social drama Torubala was presented on 20 December with 
Amritalal Mitra as Akhik Amritalal Bose as Behari, Pramada 
as Torubala and Nagendrabala as Santa. Nilmadhab Chakraverty 
appeared as Thakurda. The last new play of the year was Maha 
Puja by Girish Chandra, which was tagged on to his Bilwa- 
mangal on 24 December. Maha Puja was written on the occasion 
of a Congress session in Calcutta in which Manada appeared 
as Britannica and Banabiharini as Bharat Mata, Tarasundari 
as Saraswati, Nagendrabala as Lakshmi. Others in the play were 
Amritalal Mitra, Aghorenath Pathak, Ramtaran Sanyal and 
Mohendra Chaudhuri. 

Ironically enough, in February 1891 Girish Chandra was 
dismissed from the Star Theatre, the theatre he had helped to 
build, both with his money and plays. The charge against him 
was frequent absence, which was due to his ill health. Girish 
Chandra left with some of his followers. Amritalal Basu, as 
Manager, had his Sanmati Sankat played on 21 March. He, with 
Rajkrishna Roy, now became the chief supplier of plays. The 
new plays produced in 1891 were : Naramedh Yagna and Laila 
Majnu by Rajkrishna Roy (13 June and 5 December), and Bilap 
(a play on the death of Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar) and 
Raja Bahadur by Amritalal Basu (22 August and 24 December). 
The cast of Naramedh Yagna was as follows : \ 

SIDDHARTA Amritalal Mitra 
YAYATI Upen Mitra 
MAHANANDA Amritalal Basu 
MONIDUTT Tarasundari 

In Laila Majnu the participants were Kashinath Chatterjce, 
Tarasundari and Nagendrabala. In Raja Bahadur Amritalal 
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Basu played the role of Mr. Fish while Upen Mitra was Raja 
Bahadur. 

The list of new plays in 1892 includes Rajkrishna Roy'a 
Banabir (26 November) and Rishyasringa (24 December) and 
Amritalal’s Kalapani on 25 December. In Banabir Amritalal 
Mitra appeared in the title role with Gangamoni as Panna and 
Tarasundari as Uday. 

It is a pleasant surprise to find that a Hindi play was presented 
on the Star stage on 6 August 1892. This was Krishna Silas 
played after the main drama of the evening, Brishaketu. It was 
repeated a number of times before another Hindi play was 
brought in. Ram Aswamedh, on 27 May 1893. 

In 1893 two new plays were staged : Bejoy Basanta (or 
Bimata) by Amritalal Basu (26 August) and Benuzzer Baclra- 
munecr, a fairy tale opera by Rajkrishna Roy on 23 December. 
In the first-named play Amritalal Mitra, Upen Mitra, Radha- 
madhab Kar, Aukshoy Konar, Tarasundari and Nagendrabala 
did different roles. 

The year 1894 opened with one of Amritalal’s society sketches 
in his usual satirical vein, Babu (1 January) in which the author 
himself appeared to greet the Star audience. Soon, however. Star 
sustained a loss in the death of Rajkrishna Roy on 11 March. 

Rajkrishna Roy, who had spent his all for Bina Theatre and 
had become a pauper, was helped by the Star Theatre in his 
worst days. He was engaged to write plays for the theatre on 
a monthly remuneration of Rupees one hundred only. It was 
Amritalal Ba§u who took the initiative in this matter when Girish 
Chandra left Star in February 1891. 

On 4 August a new opera, Annada Mongol by Nrityagopal 
Kabiraj, was staged. Bankim Chandra’s Chandrasekhar, drama¬ 
tized by Amritalal. was brought on 8 September with a strong 
cast : 


CHANDRASEKHAR Amritalal Mitra 
NAWAB Mohendra Chaudhuri 
DALANI Narisundari 
PRATAP Aukshoy Konar 
SAIBALINI Tarasundari 

While both Amritalal Mitra and Tarasundari scored a remark¬ 
able success in their respective roles, the chief attraction was 
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Narisundari*s soogs. Amritalal Basu’s Ekakar was staged on 25 
December 1894. 

1895 saw two dramas of different nature—Pra/irf/a of Girish 
Chandra on 13 July and Stri-Budhhi by Nrityagopal Kabiraj on 
5 October. 

1896 opened with Bankim Chandra’s Rajsinha (11 January) 
dramatized by Amritalal Basu. The cast was : 

RAJSINHA Amritalal Mitra 
MANIKLAL Aukshoy Konar 
DARIA Narisundari 
AURANGZEB Suren Mitra 
CHANCHALKUMARI Pramada 
MOBARAK Open Mitra 

Towards the middle of April Girish Chandra came back to 
Star Theatre as Natyyacharyya and appeared as Chintamoni in 
his own new play Kalapahar, with his son Surendra Nath Ghose 
as Latu, Aukshoy Konar as Mukundadeb, Nagendrabala aa Iman, 
Narisundari as Dolema.. This was on 26 September. The offer¬ 
ing at Christmas was a social sketch, Bouma (25 December), 
by Amritalal. 

On 29 February 1896 Star Theatre had cancelled its scheduled 
performance out of respect to the memory of Dave Carson, the 
veteran caricaturist, whose pantomimes and sketches of Bengali 
Baboos in the days of the National Theatre had provoked 
Ardhendu Mustafi to give a fitting retort through his Mustafi 
Saheb Ka Pucca Tamasha. It was indeed a generous gesture. 

Other Girish Chandra plays followed in 1897. These were, 
Hirak Jubilee (21 June), Parasya Prasun or Parisina (11 Septem¬ 
ber), and Mayabasan (18 December). In Mayabasan the cast was: 

KALIKINKAR Girish Chandra Ghose 
MADHAB Suren Mitra 
ANNAPURNA Tarasundari 
BINDU Nagendrabala 
HALADHAR Surendra Nath Ghose 
JADAB Kasinath Chatterjee 
MANDAKINI Basantakumari 
RANGINI Narisundari 

1898 began with Amritalal’s Gramya Bibhrat (1 January). In 
May the theatre had to be temporarily closed on account of the 
outbreak of plague in the city. An advertisement to this effect 
Wfts published in the Indim Daily News of 14 May 1898. 
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The same month Girish Chandra left Star Theatre once again. 
The theatre re-opened on 25 June with Chaitanya Leela. Then 
came a new drama, a mythological, Amritalar Basu’s Harish 
Chandra, on 10 September, with the following cast : 

HARISH CHANDRA Amritalal Mitra 
VIDUSHAK Aukshoy Konar 
VISWAMITRA Amritalal Basu 
SAIBYA Tarasundari 

An innovation in the Star Theatre in 1898 was the showing 
of the ‘bioscope’, then a novelty, after a theatrical performance. 
This began on 29 October 1898 when after Amritalal’s Bahu a 
tew scenes were shown on the screen, including the Funeral Pro¬ 
cession of Gladstone, the Prime Minister of England, and the 
Diamond Jubilee Procession of Queen Victoria. 

Among the new plays in 1899 were Basantasena (26 August) 
by Nrityagopal Kabiraj, an adaptation of the Sanskrit play 
Mrichhakatik; Sabas Atas (23 September) by Amritalal Basu, 
a play of topical interest, being a protest against the Mackenzie 
Bill and an eulogy of the 28 members of the Calcutta Munici¬ 
pality who resigned on the issue. November 4 saw a fine 
comedy of a different taste, Biraha, from the pen of Dwijendralal 
Roy. Kashinath Chatterjee made his mark in the role of Govinda. 

April of the last year of the nineteenth century saw the Star 
Theatre illuminated with electric lights. The same month appeared 
Adarsha Bandhu (28 April) by Amritalal Basu. starring Dani Babu, 
Chunilal Deb, Nikhil Krishna Deb and others. After the same 
writer’s Kripa^er Dhon (26 May) came Kironsashi by Rajkumar 
Banerjee (25 August). Mon Mohan Basu’s Pronoy Pariksha was 
played on 10 November. Christmas attractions of the year 1900 
were Dwijendralal’s Trahyasparsa (24 December) and Amritalal’s 
Jadukari (25 December), both in conformity with the mood of 
the season. 

The twentieth century began with Amritalal Basu as the 
central figure of the Star Theatre. In April his rendering of 
Bankim Chandra’s Bishabriksha was brought on the Star stage 
on 13 April with Amritalal Mitra as Nagendra, Kashinath 
Chatterjee as Debendra. Narisundari as Suryyamukhi, Angur as 
Kundanandini and Basantakumaii as Heera. Amritalal revived 
Nildarpan with himself as Mr. Wood. Amritalal Mitra appeared 
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as Nabmmadhab and Kshetramoni did the role of Savitri. The 
year ended with the presentation on Christmas day of Amritalal’s 
yet another characteristic satirical play Avatar. 

The three new plays of 1902 were all from the pen of Kshirode 
Prasad Vidyavinode— Saptam Pratima (19 July), Savitri (4 Octo¬ 
ber) and Bedoura (25 December). While the new year began 
with Amritalal’s Nabajivan (1 January), the most important pro¬ 
duction of 1903 was Kshirode Prasad’s historical drama Pratapa- 
ditya (15 August), based on the life of a Bengali hero who 
challenged the supremacy of Delhi’s Mughal emperor. Played 
during the Swadeshi dayS: Pratapaditya created a sensation. It 
had the following cast : 

PRATAP Amritalal Mitra 
GOVINDA DAS Kasi Nath Chatterjee 
BEJOYA Narisundari 

VIKRAMADn'YA and RODA Ardhendu Mustafi 
BASANTA Aukshoy Konar 
GOYLA BAU Kshetramoni 

The year ended with yet another Kshirode Prasad play, Vrinda- 
ban Bilas. 1904 was divided between Kshirode Prasad and 
Amritalal. The former’s Ranjabati with Amritalal Mitra and 
Dani Babu was put up on 30 September while the latter’s 
Christmas gift to the Star patrons was the comical Bahaba 
Batik (25 December). 

In 1905, the year of great political unrest thanks to 
Lord Curzon’s plan of the partition of Bengal and the deter¬ 
mined protest of the people. Star Theatre presented Dwijendralal 
Roy’s patriotic drama Rana Pratap on 22 July, in tune with 
the mood of the time. (On account of some difference with the 
Star authorities Dwijendralal took the play to Minerva where 
it was presented on 29 July.) On the day the partition of 
Bengal was declared, 6 September, Star Theatre observed mour¬ 
ning. An advertisement in Amrita Bazar Patrika said— 
‘Mourning at the Star ! / Partition of Bengal /No Amusement 
Work at the Star Theatre/On Wednesday, the 6th September’. 
The theatre moved with the nation. At the end of the year was 
played Amritalal Basu’s Sabas Bangali (25 December) which 
had for its theme the contemporary enthusiasm for Swadeshi 
articles and boycott of British goods. It was a politically inspi¬ 
red play in confonnity with the current atmosphere. Earlier, iti 
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April, Kshirode Prasad’s Narayani had been staged. In Rana 
Pratap, Amritalal Mitra appeared in the title role while Amrita- 
lal Basu did the role of Sakta Sinha. Narisundari was 
MeherUfOnesa. On 23 December Kshirode Prasad’s Padmini was 
perfoirmed. 

It was Kshirode Prasad’s stage again in 1906 with Ulupi on 
9 June, a mythological play, earlier produced at Royal Bengal 
as Babrubahann. His Palasir Prayaschitta, a patriotic historical 
play was presented on 4 August and Raksita O Ramani on 25 
December, 

In 1907 Star saw a brief change when Amarendra Nath Dutt 
(Amar Dutt) and Kusum Kumari came under its banner for a 
short period during which old plays were put up, such as 
Chandrasekhar, Sarala and Pratapaditya. In the first named 
play Amarendra Nath appeared as Pratap with Kusum Kumari 
as Saibalini. Amritalal Basu did the role of Biswas. Girish 
Chandra came to the Star stage after a long time when his 
Prafulla was revived in June with Amritalal Mitra as Jogesh, 
Amritalal Basu as Ramesh, Kasi Chatterjee as Suresh, Hiralal 
Dutt as Kangali, Amarendra Nath Dutt as Bhajahari and Kusum 
Kumari in the title role. The only new play of the year was 
another patriotic offering of Kshirode Prasad, Nanda Kumar. 
This was on 28 August. The cast included Nagendra Mukherjee, 
Aukshoy Konar and Tarasundari. 

In 1908, besides a number of old plays like Nasiram, Nildarpan, 
Padmini, Bibaha Bibhrat, Sarala, etc. Star presented a new 
dramatist, Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee, a lawyer, who was also 
a short story . and novel writer. His Jat Kinchit, featuring 
Amarendra Nath Dutt, Kusum Kumari, Upen Mitra and Basanta 
Kumari, was played on 20 June. Amarendra Nath then drama¬ 
tized Haran Rakshit’s novel Kamini-Kanchan which was staged 
on 22 August with himself and Kusum Kumari and two new 
entrants, Mon Mohan Goswami and Kunjalal Chakraverty, in 
the cast Romesh Chunder Dutt’s Jiban Sandhya dramatized by 
Amarendranath Dutt was the play for 21 November while the 
Christmas attraction was a light play, Keya Mazadar (25 Decem¬ 
ber) by Amarendra Nath. In Jiban Sandhya, Amar Dutt and 
Kusum Kumari appeared as Tej and Dalia respectively. 

1909 saw a new dramatist in Mon Mohan Goswami whose 
Karmaphal was staged on 3 July with Amar Dutt, Kusum 
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Kumari and Basanta Kumari in different roles. The other new 
play of the year was Kusume Keet by' Nityabodh Vidyaranta (20 
November). Bankim Chandra's Indira was revived in February 
with Amar Dutt as Upendra and Kusum Kumari as Indira. 

Four writers shared the Star stage in 1910, two of them 
already familiar—Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee and Amarendra 
Nath Dutt. Sourindra Mohan’s Dasachakra and Amarendra 
Nath’s Rani Bhabani (Durgadas Lahiri’s novel dramatized) were 
staged on 26 February and 6 August respectively. The two new 
writers were Bhupendra Nath Banerjee and Haranath Basu 
whose Guru Thakur and Behula were presented to the audience 
on 11 September and 10 December respectively. In Behula the 
title role was done by Basanta Kumari. Others were Amarendra 
Nath Dutt (Chandradhar), Kunjalal Chakraverty (Lakhindar). 
Kasinath Chatterjee (Neda) and Narisundari who appeared as 
Monibhadra. 

In 1911 Star put up the following new plays— Sultana and 
Nageswar by Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode: Satsanga (11 
November) by Bhupendranath Banerjee; Harinather Shasurbari 
Jatra by Dwijendralal Roy; and Jiban Sangram by Narendra- 
nath Sarkar. In Satsanga the cast included Amarendra Nath 
Dutt, Hiralal Dutt, Kasi Chatterjee and Kunja Chakraverty. In 
Jiban Sangram Amar Dutt appeared as Mirjan, Kunja 
Chakraverty as Ali Ibrahim and Sushila as Mamtaz. 

Opening with a few old plays in 1912 Star brought Amritalal 
Basu’s Khosdakhal (30 March) on the stage and scored an ins¬ 
tant success. The cast was : 

NETAl Amritalal Basu 
THAKURDA Kunja Chakraverty 
MATT! Kasi Chatterjee 
MOHIT Amarendra Nath Dutt 
SURESH Kshetra Mitra 
DR. PAKRASI Kartick Chandra Dey 
GIRIBALA Sushila 

Amritalal, Kunjalal and Sushila gave outstanding performances 
in their respective roles. Sushila’s songs were a special attraction. 
In Monoj Mohan Basu’s Rupkcaha Star offered another new play 
on 15 June. Two months later, on 17 August, came Dwijendra- 
lal’s social drama Parapare with Amar Dutt as Biseswar, Kunja 
Chakraverty as Mahim* Mon Mdian Goswami as Kalicharan, 
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Sushila as Santa and Basanta Kumaii as Saraju. In November 
Star acted rather indiscreetly in staging Dwijendralal’s Ananda 
Bidaya (1/5 November) which contained a veiled attack on 
Rabindranath Tagore, and was in any case in a rath^ question¬ 
able taste. The play came in for a lot of criticism. The year 
ended with Ramlal Banerjee’s Kal Parinoy (25 December) as 
the Christmas attraction. Amar Dutt, Sushila and Basanta 
Kumari were in the leading roles. 

Quite for some time now Star had been facing a rather lean period 
as far as popular plays were concerned. The fact is diat with 
the waning of the national fervour in the post-Partition days 
and the absence of Girish Chandra from the dramatic scene 
due to age and bad health, a decline had set in the Bengali 
theatre. With Girish Chandra’s death on 8 February 
1912 the first period of the public theatre, the period which has 
been described as one of birth, growth and development, came 
to an end. The next decade was a period of decline. 

Minerva Theatre (1893-1912) 

In 1893, on the site of the National Theatre (6 Beadon Street) 
was built another theatre, called Minerva, with the financial 
assistance of Nagendra Bhusan Mukherjee, grandson of 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, the founder of the first private theatre 
in Calcutta. Minerva Theatre opened on 28 January 1893 with 
Girish Chandra Ghose’s adaptation of Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 
Nagendra Bhusan was the proprietor and Girish Chandra the 
manager of the newly founded theatre. 

Declaring thb opening of the theatre an advertisement appeared 
m Amrita Bazar Patrika on 28 January 1893 : 

Opening Night / The Minerva Theatre / 6 Beadon Street 
Saturday, the 28th January, 9 f.m. / Shakespeare in Bengal / 

MACBETH 

T have got the piece mounted by European Artists and 
Dres^ it under European supervision and “make up” by 
Mr. J. Pimm 


G. C. Ghosh 
Manager 

’The stage decoration was done by a famous painter of the time, 
Mr, Weelard. Girish Chandra^s Macbeth still remains the best 


<6 
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of all the adaptations so far made in Bengali of the great tragedy 
by Shakespeare. It was indeed a bold venture eighty-seven years 
ago to start a new Bengali public theatre with the rendering of 
an English classic. The presentation of Macbeth created a sen¬ 
sation and earned the applause of the contemporary press. 
Englishman of 8 February 1893 wrote, ‘Babu Girish Chandra 
Ghose, the manager, played the part of Macbeth and the play 
as a whole was well rendered. A Bengali Thane of Cawdor is 
a lively suggestion of incongruity, but the reality is an astonish¬ 
ing reproduction of the standard convention of the English 
stage.’ The Indian Nation of 20 February 1893 commented, ‘It 
is impossible to say of a Shakespearean play that it has been 
acted to perfection, but we can say of this play that it was 
acted very well at the Minerva. The parts that were especially 
well-done were those of Macbeth, of Lady Macbeth who had 
a Mrs. Siddons-like appearance, and of the Porter.’ 

The cast was : 

MACBETH Girish Chandra Ghose 
LADY MACBETH Tinkari 
MALCOLM Dani Babu 
MACDUFF Aghore Pathak 
LADY MACDUFF Pramada 
PORTER, OLD MAN, FIRST WITCH, FIRST 
MURDERER, DOCTOR Ardhendu Mustafi 
BANQUO K.umud Sarkar 

Minerva started with great promise. By this time Girish 
Chandra was the undisputed master of the stage, both as a 
dramatist and as an actor. Minerva presented quite a few of 
his plays in the opening year, such as Mukul 'Munjara (5 
February), Abu Hossain (25 March), Saptamite Visarjan (7 
October), Jana (23 December), and Baradiner Baksis (25 Decem¬ 
ber). On 18 June Minerva presented a play by Debendranath 
Basu, Bejaya Awodj. Of these Jana and Abu Hossain have 
stood the test of time, though for different reasons. The former 
is a tragedy based on mythology, a Mahabharata story, while 
the latter is drawn from the Arabian Nights fantasy with a 
good deal of humorous matter enlivened with songs and 
dances. The cast was : 

JANA 

NILADHAWAJ HariUiusaii Bhattadiaryya 
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ARJUN Chunilal D«b 
VIDUSHAK Ardhendu Mustafi 
PRABIR Dani Babu 
SRIKRISHNA Sarat Banerjee ^ 

JANA Tinkari 

ABU HOSSAIN 

ABU Ardhendu Muslafi 
DAI Tinkari 
MASUR Sarat Banerjee 
ROSENA Bidal Hari 
ABUR MA Gulfan Hari 

In the former Tinkari rendered an outstanding performance in 
the tragic role of Jana. Her name has since been associated with 
this role. In fact, Tinkari’s Lady Macbeth and Jana have be¬ 
come legends of the Bengali stage. Ardhendu’s Abu and 
Tinkari’s Dai were the chief attractions of Abu Hossain at 
Minerva. 

Two more Girish Chandra plays came on the Minerva board 
in 1894 —Swapner Phool (17 November) and Savyatar Panda 
(25 December). In the former the participants were Dani Babu, 
Sarat Banerjee and Tinkari, while the latter featured Dani Babu. 
Tinkari and Hari Sundari (Blackie). 

Two new plays of 1895 were Karmeti Bai and Phanir Moni, 
both from the pen of Girish Chandra, the former played on 18 
May and the latter on Christmas day. The cast of Karmeti Bed 
was : 

KARMETI BAI Tinkari 
AGAMBAGISH Haribhusan Bhattacharyya 
ALOKE Dani Babu 
RADHIKA Bhusankumari 

In Phanir Moni, Dani Babu, Tinkari and Nripen Bose appeared 
in different roles. 

A notable event of 1895 was Minerva’s presentation of Girish 
Chandra’s Prafulla, in a spirit of competition with Star where 
it was earlier performed with redounding success, Amritalal 
Mitra having scored a big success in the role of Jogesh. At 
Minerva, his master. Girish Chandra himself, appeared in this 
role. 

Prafidla was presented in both the tiieatres on the same day. 
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13 July. Advertisements in Amrita Bazar Patrika on this day 
will be found interesting. They ran as follows : 

The Minerva Theatre / 6 Beadon Street, Calcutta / 

Saturday, the 13th July at 9 p.m. 

A New Sensational Domestic Tragedy / A New Sensational Terrible 

Tragedy 

Prafulla / Prafulla / Prafulla 

Vibrates innermost chord of human heart 
Jogesh—G. C. Ghose (My humble self) 

G. C. Ghose 
Manager 


AND 


A Sensational Revival / Prafulla / Star Theatre / TeleiAone 364 
Saturday the 13th July at 9 p.m. 

The Domestic Tragedy / Prafulla / One of the master-pieces of 
that great master of Bengali drama / Babu Girish Chandra Ghose / 

Prafulla / Prafulla / Prafulla / 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart 
Grand Saturday Performance of Prafulla. 

Thou freely judge the scenes that shall ensue 
But as with freedom judge with candour too. 

We would not lose through prejudice this cause. 

Nor would obtain precariously applause; 

Impartial censure we request from all 
Prepared by just decrees to stand or fall. 

Amritalal Bose 
Manager 

While Star had more or less their original cast, Minerva had 
the following : 

JOGESH Girish Chandra Ghosh 
(for the first time) 

RAMESH Chunilal Deb 
KANGALI Shyama Charan Kundu 
BHAJAHARI Benode Shome 
JNANADA Kusuni Kumari 
SURESH Dani Babu 
SIBNATH Nikhilendra Deb 
MADAN Gobordhan- Banerjee 
PRAFULLA Bhusan Kumari 

The main interest was. of course, the role of Jogesh. The rivalry 
between the master and his disciple created a great deal of 
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interest among the theatre lovers of those days who saw both 
performances and compared notes with heat and enthusiasm. 

1896 opened with Girish Chandra*s Panch Koney (5 January), 
featurifig Dani Babu, Tinkari, Bhusan Kumari and others. 30 
May sa^ Mohomukti. Minerva did not really have any prob¬ 
lem but the extravagance of its proprietor soon landed it into 
difficulties. Girish Chandra left Minerva in April and joined 
Star. At Nagendra Bhusan Mukherjee’s call Nilmadhav 
Chakraverty came to the Minerva stage and played for some 
time Vfith his City Theatre staff. From the middle of June 
Minerva was closed. It re-opened on 3 October with Debendra 
Nath Bose as Assistant Manager and presented two old plays, 
Phanir Moni and Panch Koney. In December Durgadas Dey 
became the Assistant Manager. 

In 1897 Bankimchandra’s Anandamath was played for the first 
time at Minerva on 20 March. The new plays presented were 
all insignificant. These were : Jubilee Yagna by Durgadas Dey 
(4 July); Sri Krishner Balya Leela by Durgadas Dey (4 Septem¬ 
ber) ; Phatik Chand (26 September); Alibaba, possibly by Atul 
Mitra, on 27 November; and Law Babu by Durgadas Dey on 
25 December. Girish Chandra’s old historical drama Anand 
Rohoe was revived with a new name, Akbar, on 3 July. 

1898 was a lean year when only one new play was brought 
forth— Jibanta Pratima on 8 January. There were now frequent 
changes in ownership and management. The theatre was sold in 
auction for debts on 31 March. It re-opened on 30 July when 
Nildarpan was played with Ardhendu Mustafi, Mohendra Basu 
and a few other old players. 

The 1899 list shows the following indifferent plays— Sree 
(Durgadas Dey) 27 May; Madalasa (Naren Sarkar) 12 August; 
Kishore Sadhan (Upendra Vidyabhusan) 30 September ; Encore 
99 (or Srimati) a farce. 4 November; and Julia (Kshirode Prasad 
Vidyavinode) 30 December. An advertisement in The Statesman 
(4 November) of Encore 99 will be found interesting. It descri¬ 
bes the play as a roaring burlesque, ‘A faithful mirror of the 
present age*. As regards the play’s stage attraction, the advertise¬ 
ment says : ‘Railway train in full speed over Bridge.* Man-of- 
war in full sail, striding gallantly through the deep.* 

1900 saw some in^rovenwnt Romesh Chunder Dutt’s novel 
Madhabi Kemkan Was for the first time presented on the Minerva 
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stage On 10 March. A seasonal play was presented on 24 March 
—Basanta Bihar or Hori. Girish Chandra came back to Minerva 
in April and Bankim Chandra’s novel Sitaram, dramatised by 
him. was advertised with great fanfare, to be played on 23 
June. The Statesman advertisement was as follows : 

Oycz Oyez 

The Sessions Open at 

The Minerva Theatre / 6 Beadon Street / 

On Saturday, the 23rd June at 9 p.m. 

With Bunkim Chunder’s / SITARAM / Dramatised by Girish Chandra 
Ghose and played by a batch of talented artistes / 

Sitaram—G. C. Ghose Sri—Sm. Tincouri Dasi 

Dresses and Scenery all costly and crisp / Pavilion thoroughly done up / 

CANNON AT WORK ON THE STAGE 
A rare intellectual and spectacular treat! 

Sitaram scored a big success. Dani Babu appeared as Gangaram 
and Sushila as Jayanti. Girish Chandra’s other plays that year 
at Minerva were : Moni Horan (22 July) and Nanda Dulal (25 
August). Bankim Chandra’s Suharna Galok, dramatized by 
Debendra Nath Bose, was played on 29 August. The year ended 
with Naren Sarkar’s Zerina (1 December) in which the title role 
was done by Sushila, with Tinkari as Ayeshan. 

But financially Minerva was going through a difficult time. 

In 1901 some old plays were revived— Banga Bijeta (Romesh 
Chunder Dutt), Basanta Roy (Rabindranath Tagore), Kapal- 
kundala (Bankim Chandra Chatterjee), all dramatized novels. 
Among the new plays were : Sadher Bazar, Dunia, Praner Hast 
and Kubja O Darji by Chunilal Deb. 

1902 was also poor as far as plays were concerned. Tofa by 
Nalinibala, an actress, and Asman by Chunilal Deb, an actor, 
were the only two plays presented. 

In May 1903 a change took place. Amarendra Nath Dutt, who 
was then running his Classic Theatre at 68 Beadon Street, took 
Minerva on lease for three years. In a thoroughly renovated 
building newly fitted with electricity. Amarendra Nath produced 
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on 7 November Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode’s Raghubir with 
great splendour. The cast was : 

RAGHUBIR Amarendra Nath Dutt 
DEBAL Manmatha Nath Pal (Handu Babu) 
ANANTA RAO Radhamadhav Kar 
DULIA Priyanath Ghose 
SHYAMALI Puturani 
PARIBANU Harisundari (Blackie) 

Bankim Chandra’s Anandamath was staged on 15 November 
with Amarendra Nath Dutt as Jibananda. Aghore Pathak as 
Bhabananda, Priyanath Ghose as Mahendra and Rani (Jr.) as 
Santi. 

New plays offered in 1904 were : Hite Biparit by Jyotirindra- 
nath Tagore (9 January), Hara Gouri by Girish Chandra (4 
March), Sansar by Mon Mohan Goswami (23 April), Murala, 
also by M. M. Goswami (12 June), Santidhara by Baikuntha 
Basu (30 July), Oindrila by Mon Mohan Roy (5 November), 
Bhagahan Bhut by Ardhendu Mustafi (25 December) and Nasih 
by Chunilal Deb (25 December). The cast of Sansar was : 

PRIYANATH Mon Mohan Goswami 
PRATIVA Sarojini 
HARU Manma&a Nath Pal 
SARAJU Kusum (Vishad) 

But persistent financial difficulty and the neglect of the Classic 
Theatre because of his divided attentions compelled Amarendra 
Nath, with a huge debt on his shoulders, to transfer the lease of 
Minerva to Mon Mohan Pandey in July 1904. 

In December 1904 Kshirode Prasad’s Pratapaditya, already 
played at Star Theatre, was brought on to Minerva stage and 
this turned the tide for the time being. The time was opportune 
for a patriotic drama like Pratapaditya, On the eve of the par¬ 
tition of Bengal the Swadeshi spirit was at its height. Pratapa¬ 
ditya was an instant success with Ardhendu Mustafi carrying 
the palm of acting in his dual role of Vikramaditya and Roda 
and Tarasundari proving her histrionic talent in the role of 
Kalyani. Chunilal Deb appeared in the title role. The support¬ 
ing I’oles were played by Manmatha Nath Pal (Bhabananda), 
Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee (Sankar), Tarak Nath Palit 
(Basanta), and Kironbala in the singing role of Bijoya. 
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1905 was a great year for Minerva. Girish Chandra came back 
and Minerva had the distinction of presenting three great plays» 
two from the pen of Girish Chandra, Balidan and Siraj-ud-daulah, 
and one of Dwijendralal Roy, Rana Pratap. Balidan, a social 
tragedy on the evils of the dowry system and the sufferings of 
Hindu girls of contemporary society, stirred the conscience of 
the people and enhanced the prestige of the public theatre as 
an institution of social reform, while the historical dramas, 
Siraj-ud-daulah, Rana Pratap and others that followed, established 
it as a centre for rousing the political consciousness of the peo¬ 
ple and filling them with a burning desire for freedom. Minerva’s 
role in this movement can never be discounted. 

Balidan, played on 8 April, had a strong cast : 

KARUNAMOY Girish Chandra Ghose 
RUPCHAND Ardhendu Mustafi. 

MOHIT Kshetra Mitra 
SARASWATI Tarasundari 
DULAL CHAND Dani Babu* 

KISHORE Aparesh Mukherjee 
RAMANATH Manmatha Pal 
JOBI Sushila 

While Girish Chandra gave a moving performance in the tragic 
role of Karunamoy, and Ardhendu Mustafi and Dani Babu both 
are remembered for their respective roles, Rupchand and Dulal- 
chand, the chief attraction of Balidan at Minerva was the sing¬ 
ing role of Jobi by Sushila. With the staging of this play 
Minerva’s financial conditions improved. 

Dwijendralal’s Rana Pratap came on 29 July, 1905. The cast 
was : 

PRATAP SINHA Dani Babu 
PRITHWIRAJ Ardhendu Mustafi 
JOSHI BAI and DAULAT Tarasundari 
SAKTA SINHA Aparesh Mukherjee 
SELIM Kshetra Mitra 
MEHER Sushilabala 

Minerva greeted its audience with Girish Chandra’s Siraj^ud- 
daulah on 9 September 1905. It was a prestige producticm of 
Min^a in the days of the anti-partition movement in Bengal, 
with its new evaluation of the character of the unfortunate young 
Nawbab of Bengal who, de^ite ^ his good mtentions, lost his 
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cause both because of his own weaknesses as well as the cons* 
piracy of some men around him. With emphasis on the need for 
communal amity. Sira]-ud-d<mlah had a further popular appeal. 
But before long the play was banned by the British authorities. 
The cast of the play was : 

SIRAJ-UD-DAULAH Dani Babu 
KARIM CHACHA Girish Ghose 
BEGAM Susfaila 
CLIVE Kshetra Mitra 
MOHANLAL Tarak Palit 
DAN SHAH Ardhendu Mustafi 
JAHARA Tarasundari 
SAUKAT JANG Manmatha Pal 

While Dani Babu was most impressive as Siraj-ud-daulah and 
Ardhendu Mustafi gave a competent representation of Dan Shah, 
Girish Chandra gave a remarkable performance in the role of 
his self-created Karim Chacha, and Tarasundari rose to great 
heights in the role of Jahara. Siraj-ud-daulah proved a triumph 
for Minerva. 1905 had started with Girish Chandra’s Hara 
Gouri (4 March). It ended with his Basar (26 December) in 
which ^Ardhendu Mustafi. Dani Babu. Tarak Palit and Sushila 
appeared in different roles. 

Yet another glorious year for Minerva was 1906, with its 
production of dramas of different tjq^es—Girish Chandra’s 
Mirkasim on 16 June and Dwijendralal’s Durgadas on 8 Decem¬ 
ber. both historical plays full of patriotic inspiration; and Siri 
Farhad (8 September) by Atul Krishna Mitra, an exotic opera 
played on 8 September. Besides, Bankim Chandra’s Durgesh- 
nandini was Tevived. This was in February, with the following 
cast : 


BIRENDRA SINHA Girish Chandra Ghose 

VIDYADIGGOJ Ardhendu Mustafi 

AYESHA Tarasundari 

OSMAN Dani Babu 

JAGAT SINHA Tarak Palit 

TILLOTTAMA Sushila 

BIMALA Tinkari 

The cast of Mirkasim, a play that was also banned like Siraj- 
ud-daulah was : 

MIRKASIM Dani Babu 
ALI IBRAHIM Tarak PaUt 
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TARA Tinkari 

MIRZAFAk Girish Chandra Ghose 
MAJOR ADAM Ardhendu Mustafi 
BEGUM Sushila 

In Sin Farhad the participants were—^Nagendrabala (Siri), 
Manmatha Pal (Farhad) and Sushila (Gulab). Girish Chandra’s 
Jaisa-Ka-Taisa, an entertaining farce based on a Moliere play, 
was the New Year’s offering played on 1 January 1907. It had 
Ardhendu Mustafi as Haradhone (later done by Dani Babu as 
well) and Sushila as Garab, one of her most successful roles. 

Following up the tradition of patriotic plays, Girish Chandra’s 
Chhatrapati Sivaji appeared on the Minerva stage on 17 August 
1907, with the following cast ; 

SIVAJI Amarendra Nath Dutt 
TANAJI Priyanath Ghose 
JIJABAI Prakasmoni 
AURANGZEB Tarak Palit 
GANGAJI Nripen Basu 
SAIBAI ICusum Kumari 

Chhatrapati Sivaji. like Siraj-ud-daulah and Mirkasim, invited 
the wrath of the foreign rulers and shared their fate of* being 
banned from the stage. 

As would be evident from the cast of Chhatrapati Sivaji, 
Amarendra Nath Dutt had returned to Minerva with Kusum 
Kumari, and they made their next appearance in Amarendra 
Nath’s own play Dalita Phanini on 30 November, with Tarak 
Palit, Nripen Bose, Tinkari (Jr) and Nagendrabala in support. 
Earlier, Atul Mitra’s Luliya was played in June with Nripen 
Bose and Sushila in leading roles. Old plays revived included 
Prafulla, Bhramar (this was Bankim Chandra’s Krishnakanter 
Will dramatized by Amarendra Nath Dutt), Alibaba, Balidan, 
Sansar, etc. 

1908 Is another rich year for Minerva when Dwijendralal 
Roy’s Nurjahan (19 March) and Mewar Patan (26 December), 
Girish Chandra’s Sasti-Ki-Santi (7 November) were staged along 
with two other dramas of different taste, Tufani (17 July) by 
Atul Mitra and Shorab and Rustum (19 December) by Dwijen¬ 
dralal Roy. While Nurjahan was a historical and personal tra¬ 
gedy of the ambitious queen of Emnbror Jahangir, cast in the 
mould of a Shakespearean tragedy, iSasfi-Ki-Sawrt' was a grim 
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social tragedy on the problem of widow-remarriage. Tufani was 
an opera, and Shorab and Rustum^ based on the famous Persian 
story, was a highly romantic piece.. In Nurjahan the title role 
was done by Prakasmoni with Priyanath Ghose as Jahangir. In 
Sasti-ki^Santi Surendra Nath Ghose (Dani Babu) jappeared as 
Prasanna Kumar with Sashimukhi as Pramada and Sushila as 
Haramoni. Tufani had Ahindra Dey as Tufani, his famous role, 
and Ardhendu Mustafi as Jafar. In Shorab and Rustum^ Dani 
Babu appeared as Shorab, Tarak Palit as Rustum while Sushila 
was Tamina. 

1909 is remembered only for Dwijendralal’s Shahjahan (29 
August), a moving drama on the closing years of Shahjahan, the 
Mughal emperor of India, showing a distinct influence of Shakes¬ 
peare on the dramatist, Shahjahan, has retained its popularity till 
today and has come to be regarded as a classic. Other plays were 
Dambaj by Atul Mitra (23 January), Sahajadi by Atul Mitra 
(5 June), Rosenara by Mon Mohan Goswami and Bhafiirathi 
<25 December). 

1910 is marked by the production of Girish Chandra’s 
Shankaracharyya on 15 January, Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode’s 
Banglar Masnad on 2 July with Dani Babu as Sarafraj, Priya¬ 
nath Ghose as Alibardi and Sushila as Malena: and then Girish 
Chandra’s Ashok on 3 December. The cast included Dani Babu 
<Ashok), Aparesh Mukherjee (Bitasoke), Tarasundari (Padma- 
bati) and Sushila (Kunal). Atul Mitra’s Pashane Prem was played 
nn 3 September. 

In 1911, after presenting a few insignificant plays like Kshirode 
Prasad’s Pafiiine (4 February) and ifhakmari by Abinash 
Gangopadhyay (8 April), Rakampher by Atul Mitra (17 June), 
Minerva staged Dwijendralal’s Chandragupta and Punarjanma 
(22 July) and Girish Chandra’s last completed drama 
Tapobal on 18 November. Of these Chandragupta gained 
immense popularity, as much by the attraction of its theme 
based on the life of the Maurya king in the background of 
Alexander’s invasion of India and the quality of dramatic com¬ 
position, as by the astounding performance of Dani Babu in 
the role of Chanakya. The famous singer Narisundari was 
specially employed to do the role of Chhaya. In Tapobal, Dani 
Babu appeared as Viswamitra while Tarasundari did the role 
of Sunetra. 
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Tragedy marked the year 1912. Girish Chandra Ghose, one 
of the founding fathers of Calcutta’s public theatre, the great 
playwright, actor, trainer, promoter and benefactor of the Ben¬ 
gali theatre, passed away on 8 February, 1912. With his death 
the first period of the public theatre, the period of birth, growth 
and development ended. For forty years Girish Chandra had 
moved on the public stage as a Colossus. In a memorial meet- 
ing held in the city’s Town Hall tributes were paid to his 
memory by many eminent men, including Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, 
Sarada Charan Mitra, both Judges of the Calcutta High Court. 
Bipin Chandra Pal, the great nationalist leader, orator and edi¬ 
tor, Bhupendranath Basu, Member, Viceroy’s Council, and many 
others. Girish Chandra Ghose remains an immortal name in 
the history of drama and theatre in India. 

After Girish Chandra’s death his incomplete drama Griha- 
lakshmu was completed by Debendranath Basu, and played as a 
tribute to his memory on 25 September. Other 1912 plays at 
Minerva were Daria by Sourindra Mukherjee (6 April), Media by 
Kshirode Prasad and Amla Madhur. 

In 1912 the management of the Minerva Theatre was taken 
over by Mon Mohan Pandey. The period of decline began. 
Contribution t>f Minerva Theatre 

Built on the debris of the National Theatre building, Minerva 
produced about eighty new plays in twenty years. What is to 
be noted is the near absence of m 3 rthological plays and the pro¬ 
minence of historical ones. Only two full-length mythological 
dramas were played on the Minerva stage, and that at an inter¬ 
val of fifteen years —Jana in 1894 and Tapobal in 1911. In 
between, the historicals are other varieties occupied the stage. 
The devotional element was substitued by the patriotic, tender 
sentiments by the heroic, the supernatural by the romantic. Even 
in Jana the heroic side of the Kshatriya character and the duty of 
revenge on the wrongdoer, even if that involved antagonism with 
divinity represented by Krishna, is emphasized; and the ultimate 
sympathy of the writer as well as of the audience is with Prabir 
and Jana, the rebels, rather than with the submissive and the 
devoted king, Niladhawaj. 

The period was one of rising national consciousness thanks to 
the Ire^om movement of the Swadeshi days which gained a 
momentum on the declaration of the Partition of Bengal by Lord 
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Curzon. Public theatre reflected the mood of the time and 
Minerva contributed largely to the national cause through a 
series of historical plays. The need of Hindu-Muslim unity, 
which was so strongly felt in the political world, is echoed in 
the contemporary historical plays, Girish Chandra’s Siraj-ud- 
daulah being the most prominent example. It is on record that 
the great national leader Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(1857-1920) attended a performance of Siraj-ud-daulah at 
Minerva. When Tilak entered the auditorium Girish Chandra, 
who was on the stage, immediately knelt down in respectful 
obesiance to the national leader and the whole house stood up 
in silence. Tilak sat through the performance and congratula¬ 
ted the dramatist and the theatre for putting up such a patrio¬ 
tic play. The British authorities were scared by the enthusiasm 
created by Girish Chandra’s drama and banned Siraj-ud-dmlah 
after a few performances. The same fate awaited his two other 
historical plays —Mirkasim and Chhatrapati Sivaji. 

Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode’s Pratapaditya, which was 
earlier played at Star, was revived at Minerva at the opportune 
moment, December 1904, and stirred the patriotic feelings of the 
audience. And there was Banglar Masnad, yet another Kshirode 
Prasad play on the same note. Add to these Dwijendralal Roy’s 
Rana Pratap, Mewar Patan, Durgadas, and Bankim Chandra’s 
Sitaram. Whatever the story or character or location, the com¬ 
mon element and purpose everywhere was to emphasize national¬ 
ism, point out the ills of slavery, the duty of fighting for freedom 
and the obstacles on the way, including the presence of intriguers, 
conspirators and betrayers whose machinations had been the prime 
reason for the loss of the country’s independence. 

Of no less importance were Minerva’s two social plays reflect¬ 
ing contemporary problems, the evils of the dowry system and 
the question of widow-remarriage, along with the subordinate 
and woeful position of the Bengali women, both before and after 
marriage. Bcdidan and Sasti-KUSanti, both by Girish Chandra, 
brought the issues vividly before the public on the stage, and 
let the people know what the social reformers were doing else¬ 
where. The theatre was, therefore, not cut off from the main¬ 
stream of life. 

Minerva Theatre established Dwijendralal Roy as a dramatist^ 
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popularized Atul Krishna Mitra and introduced Sourindra Mohan 
Mukherjee and a few other playwrights. 

Emerald Theatre (1887-96) 

Gopal Lai Seal of Collootola. having inherited a large property, 
took it into his head to have a theatre of his own for pleasure 
and prank, and purchased the land on which the Star building 
stood and then issued a quit notice on the Star Theatre. Paying 
Rs. 30,000/- to the Star he took possession of the building and 
started his own theatre which he called Emerald. Seal spent a 
large sum to install a dynamo for better lighting in the theatre, 
replacing the gas lights hitherto used, and employed experts to 
produce magnificent scenes and costumes. In The Statesman of 
8 October, 1887 an advertisement appeared which ran as follows:: 

THE EMERALD THEATRE/Beadon Street/ 

Under the patronage of Baboo Gopal Lai Seal of Collotala/ 

Grand Opening Night/Saturday, the 8th October, 1887 at 9 p.m./ 

The new and most interesting Historical Drama by 
Baboo Kedar Nath Chaudhuri 

THE EXILE OF THE PANDAVAS 

Seats to be secured early/Box OflRce open from 10 a.m. daily 

Kedar Nath Chaudhuri, 
Director & Manager 

It is Strange how Pandav Nirbasan, with which the theatre 
opened, a pure mythological, could be advertised as a historical 
drama. Emerald started with Ardhendu Mustafi, Radhamadhav 
Kar, Motilal Sur, Mohendra Basu, Kironsashi, Banabiharini 
(Bhuni), and Kedar Chaudhuri as Manager. Pandav Nirbasan had 
the following cast ; 

DHRn'ARASTRA Ardhendu Mustafi 
SAKUNI Radhamadhav Kar 
, BHANUMATI Kironsashi 

DURYYODHONE Mohendra Basu 
YUDHISTIR Motilal Sur 
DRAUPADI Banabiharini 

After a performance of two old plays. Raja Basanta Roy on 
23 October and Ananda Kanan on 13 November Emerald staged 
a new play, Bidhaba Sankat by Pratap Banerjee. This was tag¬ 
ged on to Ananda Kanan on 13 November. But public response 
being poor Gopal Lai Seal set his heart on winning over Girish 
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Chandra Ghose who alone, he thought, could make his theatre 
viable. He invited Girish Chandra to join Emerald as Manager 
and offered him a bonus Rs. 20,000/- and a monthly salary of 
Rs. 350/-. Girish Chandra, as we know, accepted the offer and 
joined the Emerald Theatre as Manager. 

Starting with a few old plays. Nildarpan, Sector Banabas, 
Mrinalini, Meghnad Badh, Nabin Tapaswini, etc. Girish Chandra 
produced two new plays written by himself, Subhadra Haran, an 
opera, on 4 February, 1888 and Puma Chandra on 17 March. 
The cast of Puma Chandra was : 

PURNA CHANDRA Sukumari (Golap) 

SUNDARI Kironsashi 
LUNA Banabiharini 
ICHHA Kshetramoni 

On 12 May another new play, Bigyan Babu by Surendranath 
Banerjee, was played along with Girish Chandra’s Mohini 
Pratima. Other new plays of the year were— Tutsi Leela and 
Nanda Biday a, both by Atul Krishna Mitra, on 9 June and 21 
July respectively, and Vishad by Girish Chandra Ghose on 5 
October. The cast of Vishad was : 

ALARKA Mohendralal Basu 
SOHAGI Kshetramoni 
VISHAD Kusum 

Dharmadas Sur was responsible for the stage decor both in 
Puma Chandra and Vishad. 

Gopal Seal’s fancy for the theatre soon faded away. He leased 
it out to Motilal Sur and a few others. Girish Chandra left to 
join his friends at the new Star Theatre which had opened on 
25 May, 1888. Kedar Chaudhuri became the Manager of Emerald 
Theatre. 

Under the new management Emerald staged Atul Mitra’s low 
comedy Gadha O Toomi which was a reply to Upen Das’s Dada 
O Ami played earlier at Bina Theatre. This was on 26 January, 
1889. On 9 February came Atul Mitra’s Ananda Kumar and on 
8 June Ras Leela by Mon Mohan Basu. On 13 July Saroja by 
Radha Raman Kar and Bakkeswar by Atul Mitra were played. 
The title roles in these were done by Sukumari Dutt (Golap) 
and Ardhendu Mustah, respectively. Bakkeswar was prohibited 
as an offwisive play as it contained reflections on a particular 
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family. Complamts against the management mounted. Neither the 
plays on the stage nor the behaviour of the audience was con* 
ducive to the healthy development of the theatre. Added to this 
was the conduct of those who were running the theatre. All told, 
it was a sorry state of affairs. Kedar Chaudhuri left in Novem¬ 
ber 1889. The last three plays of 1889 were Kironsashi, Gopi- 
Ghostho (AtuI Mitra) and Bhager Ma Ganga Pai Na. 

The lost reputation of Emerald was to some extent reco¬ 
vered by the presentation of Rabindranath Tagore’s Raja O 
Rani which opened on 7 June 1890. The cast was : 

VIKRAMDEB Motilal Sur 
DEBDUTTA Haribhusan Bhattacharyya 
ILA Kusum (Vishad) 

KUMAR SEN Mohendralal Basu 
SUMITRA Gulfan Hari 

Unfortunately, the next play selected was a poor one. It was 
Shanda by Atul Mitra (30 August). It was severely criticized by 
the press. The management was asked to withdraw it imme¬ 
diately and even the attention of the police was drawn to its vul¬ 
garity. The last play of the year was Anupama (13 December), a 
social tragedy. 

1891 began with Ghatak Bidaya (31 January) and then came 
Dinabandhu Mitra’s Kamale Kamini or Manipur Yuddha (30 
May), followed by Atul Mitra’s Nitya Leela or Uddhab Sambad 
on 26 September. 

In 1892 Emerald’s important production was Lala Golokchand 
by Surendra Chandra Basu in which Mohendralal Basu did the 
title role with great efficiency, supported by Kusum (Vishad) as 
Mataji. Mohendralal Basu was callert the ‘Tragedian of Bengal* 
because of his deep and solemn voice, and delivery of dialogue 
without droll in serious and tragic roles. The year had opened 
with an insignificant play Bidhaba College Chabuk by Atul 
Mitra, the new Manager of Emerald. The rest were old dramas— 
Bishabriksha, Kapalkundala, Krishrutkanter Will, etc. In the last- 
named play Mohendralal Basu appeared as Govindalal with Haii- 
sundari (Blackie) as Bhramar and Sukumaii (Golap) as Rohini. 
Puma Ghose was Krishnakanta. 

The series of Bankim Chandra’s dramatized novels restored 
'Emerald’s reputation for the time being. The new plays, how¬ 
ever, were ai disappointing. In 1893 the new plays were Sholo 
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KarcU Kona (5 February), Amode Promode (25 March) by Atul 
Mitra, Buro Bandar (22 April) also by Atul Mitra. The revivals 
included Raja Basanta Roy. Sadhabar Ekadashi, Madhabi 
Kankan, etc. In Sadhabar Ekadashi Mohendra Basu did the role 
of Kimchand with great success. Earlier, Girish Chandra had 
scored a signal triumph in this role. 

In February 1894 Mohendra Basu left Emerald with Sukumari 
(Golap) and a few others. A change of management followed. 
An advertisement appeared in The Statesman of 22 September 
1894 which said : 

RESURGUM/RESURGUM/EMERALD THEATRE 

A. MASTAPHI & ANOTHER .Lessees 

Re-opens under distinguished patronage/ 

On Saturday, the 22nd September, at 9 p.m. 

With Baboo Atul Krishna Mitra’s/New Religious Drama/ 

MA 

Fresh Sceneries—Fresh Fineries—Fresh Accessories 
Fresh Accession of Dramatic and Musical Talent 

M. L. Sur, Manager. 

With all that fanfare Emerald staged Ma on 22 September 1894. 
Another new play of the year was Baikuntha Bose’s Mona on 
8 December. On 24 December Emerald staged Girish Chandra’s 
Abu Hossain (earlier played at Minerva) with Ardhendu Mustafi 
in the title role. 

With Ardhendu Mustafi in the theatre. Emerald staged Tagore’s 
Raja Basanta Roy on 2 January 1895. Appearing in the role of 
Pratapaditya, Ardhendu proved that he was equally competent 
in roles other than comical or humorous. Another Tagore play 
performed at the Emerald was his satire Khyatir Bidambana 
which was renamed Docowri Dutt and played on 6 April after 
Baikuntha Bose's Mdna. The Statesman advertisement said : 

EMERALD THEATRE/SATURDAY. THE 6th APRIL, AT 9 p.m. 

MANA 

To be followed by Baboo Rabindra Nath Tagore’s Social Skit 

DOCOWRI DUTT 
NEXT DAY, AT 7 p.m. 

ABU HOSSAIN / and / JAMON ROGE TEMNI ROJHA 

A. MASTAPHI, Manager. 


7 
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On 31 August Emerald earned the credit of bringing Kshirode 
Prasad Vidyavinode on the stage with his maiden play Fhool 
Sajya. 

Ardhendu, however, found himself involved in debt and on 
10 November transferred the lease to a non-Bengali gentleman, 
Benarasi Das. He stayed on as the director of the plays. The 
only new play after this was Romesh Chunder Dutt’s Bmga 
Bijeta (14 December), dramatized by Atul Mitra. After a few 
revivals of old plays. Emerald was closed early in 1896. The 
stage was then hired by a group calling itself City Theatre. 

City Theatre (1896-97) 

From 20 June 1896 City Theatre started playing on the Emerald 
stage under the leadership of Nilmadhav Chakraverty. It opened 
with a play called Mohomukti. It was a short-lived theatre which, 
besides staging a few old plays, attempted a few new ones like 
Saraswat Kunja (26 September), Madhabi, Char Yuga, Swarga- 
Narak (4 October) and Behadda Behaya (7 November), all insig¬ 
nificant plays. On 1 January 1897, City entertained its audience 
with Modhabi and Kasthi-Pathar. Among the old plays produ¬ 
ced by them were : Abu Hossfun, Torubala, Taj jab Byapar, 
Buddhadeb Charit, PrafUlla, Sarala, Bilwamangal and Debt 
Chaudhurani. 

Early in 1897 City stopped performances. On 16 April 
Amarendra Nath Dutt opened his Classic Theatre on the 
Emerald stage. 

Classic Theatre (1897-1906) 

In 1897 there entered in the world of the theatre a new and 
promising young man, with enormous confidence and big ideas 
combined with a capacity for hard work and resources to carry 
out the ideas into action. This was Amarendra Nath Dutt, scion 
of a respectable zemindar family of Calcutta and brother of the 
renowned lawyer-scholar-Vedantist-philosophcr and orator. 
Hirendra Nath Dutt. Remarkably handsome in appearance, 
possessed with an aristocratic dignity and personality, a voice that 
rang through the auditorium, and histrionic talent that could 
challenge comparison with the best of his time, Amarendranath 
entered the theatre at an opportune moment when the need for 
a new face was being strongly felt, riis success was instantane^ 
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ous. He took the theatrical world by storm, not only by his 
flare for acting but also by the many innovations he brought to 
the theatre. He started with his own theatre which he called 
thp Classic Theatrical Company. 

Classic started with great promise, having on its staff Dharma- 
das Sur in charge of set and stage decor and Aghore Pathak as 
music-master. On the acting list were^ tiagedian Mohendra Basu, 
the queen among the actresses Tarasundari, and the talented 
Kusum Kumaiff. besides Amarendra Nath himself. 

Classic Theatre opened performance on the Emerald stage on 
16 April with Girish Chandra’s Nala Damayanti and BelUk 
Bazar. The cast of Nala Damayanti was : 

NALA Amarendra Nath Dutt 
DAMAYANTI Tarasundari 
KALI Aghorenath Pathak 

After a number of old plays Classic greeted its audience with 
Hariraj, a distant echo of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, by Nagendra- 
nath Chaudhuri, on 21 June. Amarendra Nath gave a creditable 
performance as Hariraj. Tarasundari appeared on the opening 
night as Aruna and then did the role of Srilekha with distinc¬ 
tion. Haribhusan Bhattacharyya was Jayakar. On 24 July 
Rabindranath’s Raja O Rani was performed with Amarendra 
Nath as Vikramdev, Mohendra Basu as Kumar Sen and Hari¬ 
bhusan Bhattacharyya as Debdutta. Rabindranath came to wit¬ 
ness the performance on 11 September. 

Then, on 20 November, came Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinod’s 
all-time musical. Alibaba, which scored a sensational triumph, 
with Nripen Bose as Abdalla and Kusumkumari as Marjina— 
roles with which their names have been permanently associated 
as unparalleled, performers. Amarendra Nath appeared as 
Hussain, Puma Qiandra Ghose as Alibaba, Ranisundari as 
Fatima and Bhusan Kumari as Sakina. Alibaba placed Classic 
on a sound financial footing and later proved itself to be a 
play for all times, provided the artistes are competent. On the 
Christmas day Classic presented Amarendra Nath’s own enter¬ 
taining play, Kajer Khatam, with himself as Motilal. 

In 1898 only two new plays were produced, both of the opera 
type and written by Amarendra Nath. These were Dol Leela 
(5 March) and Nirmda (24 Decmber). In the latter play, besi^s 
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Amarendra Nath, the participants were Surendra Nath Ghose 
(Dani Babu), Puma Chandra Ghose, Sarat Banerjee (Ranu Babu), 
Nripen Bose, Kusum Kumari and Nirodasundari. In between, 
on 24 September, was played Bankim Chandra’s Indira, drama¬ 
tized by Amarendra Nath. Among the old plays were Pandaver 
Agnyatabas, Debi Chaudhurani, Buddhadev Charit, Meghnad 
Badh, Mukul M unjar a, Daksha Yagna, Prafulla, Torubala, etc. 
In July of that year Girish Chandra Ghose and his son Dani 
' Babu joined the Classic. In Prafulla Girish Chandra played his 
own role Jogesh, while Dani Babu appeared as Suresh. Amaren¬ 
dra Nath did Bhajahari. In other roles were Chunilal Deb as 
Ramesh, Gulfan Hari as Umasundari, Kusum Kumari as Prafulla, 
Jagattarini as Jagamoni. In Mukul Munjara, Amarendra Nath 
was Baranchand, Mukul was played by Dani Babu, Munjara by 
Kusum Kumari and Tara by Tinkari Dasi. Meghnad Badh had 
the following cast: 

RAM Girish Chandra Ghose 
MEGHNAD Amarendra Nath Dutt 
RAVANA Haribhusan Bhattacharyya 
LAKSHMAN Mohendralal Basu 
PRAMILA Pramadasundari 

The cast of Indira was : 

UPENDRA Amarendra Nath Dutt 
RAMRAM Haribhusan Bhattacharyya 
RAMAN Atindra Bhattacharyya 
INDIRA Kusum Kumari 
KAMINI Binodini (Handi) 

SUBHASINI Ranisundari 

Only three new plays were brought on the Classic stage in 
1899. These were Deldar, an opera by Girish Chandra, on 10 
June, Sri Krishna a mythological opera by Amarendra Nath, on 
26 August and Bhramar, Bankim Chandra’s Krishnakanter Will 
renamed and dramatized by Amarendra Nath, on 16 September. 
Of these Bhramar was a great triumph for Classic and Amaren¬ 
dra Nadi. As Govindalal, the hero of the drama, Amarendra 
Nath used to appear on the stage on horseback. With a few re¬ 
alistic scenes (that of Baruni in which Rohni drowns herself) and 
moving acting in the main roles, Bhramar proved a major attract 
don at the Classic. The cast was: 
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KRISHNAKANTA Mohendra Basu 
NISAKAR Dani Babu 
BHRAMAR Kusum Kumari 
GOVINDALAL Amarendra Nath Dutt 
BRAHMANANDA Puma Ghose 
ROHINI Pramadasimdari 

Deldar had the following : 

DELDAR Nripendra Bose 
SARAL Dani Babu 
PYASA Kusum Kumari 
DHARA Bhusan Kumari 
GAHAN Amarendra Nath Dutt 
KUHAKI Aghore Pathak 
KUHAKINI Pannarani 
REKHA Pramadasundari 

Among the old plays in 1899 were Jana (with Amarendra 
Nath as Prabir), Raja O Rani, Palasir Yuddha, Vishad, Dhruba 
Charitra, Bibaha Bibhrat, Haranidhi, Sector Banabas, Sindhu- 
badh of Rajkrishna Roy, Abu HossaJn, Bilwaman^al, Lakshman 
Barjan, Pandaver Agnyatabas, Karmeti Bai, Daksha Yagna and 
Macbeth with Amar Dutt in the title role. In almost all these 
plays Amarendra Nath was the central hgure around whom there 
were other powerful artistes. Girish Chandra, who had left for 
Minerva, came back to Classic in April 1899 and appeared in a 
few roles, including that of Vidushak in Jana on 29 April with 
Amarendra Nath as Prabir, Tinkari as Jana and Kusum Kumari 
as Rati. 

The last year of the century began with a hilarious sketch 
Maja by Ainarendra Nath, full of songs and dances and biting 
satire. This was followed by Pandav Gaurab by Girish Chandra, 
a mythological play based on the Mahabharata. The cast on 
the opening night, 17 February, was : 

KANCHUKl Girish Chandra Ghose 
BHIM Amar Dutt 
DANDI Haribhusan Bhattacharyya 
BHISMA Mohendra Basu 
URVASI Kusum Kumari 
SUBHADRA Tinkari Dasi 

After the success of Pandav Gaurab, Girish Chandra again 
left for Minerva. This was in April 1900. On 26 May Amaren¬ 
dra Nath put up an opera Dooti Pran, written by himself. 
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Amarendra Nath appeared as Sundar with Ranisundari as Vidya 
and Kusum Kumari as Malini. Then, in a spirit of competition 
with Minerva, Amarendra Nath produced Bankim Chandra’s 
Sitaram on 30 June 1900. 

Amarendra Nath himself dramatized Bankim Chandra’s novel 
and appeared in the title role. At Minerva the role was played 
by Girish Chandra. Between Minerva and Classic there started 
a battle of advertisements in newspapers and a lot of personal 
invectives were indulged in on both sides, the respective targets 
being the aged Girish Chandra wh^ was then 56 and the young 
Amarendra Nath, then 24. Classic ridiculed the ‘old* Sitaram of 
Minerva, while Minerva retorted that ‘howling is not acting*— 
this being a fling at Amarendra Nath’s style. The cast of Sita¬ 
ram at Classic was : 

SITARAM Amarendra Nath Dutt 
CHANDRACHUD Hari Bhattacharyya 
SRI Kusum Kumari 
NANDA Ranisundari 
GANGARAM Mohendra Basu 
RAMCHAND Ahindra Dey 
JAYANTI Bhusan Kumari 
ROMA Harisuntferi (Blackie) 

After two insignificant plays Sonar Swapan (Prafulla Mukherjee) 
and Theatre (Amarendra Nath Dutt) on 25 August, Classic pre¬ 
sented Sadhabar Ekadashi on 14 October with Amarendra Nath 
as Nimchand and Kusum Kumari as Kanchan. Classic also 
played Sarala on 11 November with Amarendra Nath as Bidhu- 
bhusan, Probodh Chandra Ghose as Sashibhusan, Dani Babu as 
Gadadhar, Kusum Kumari as Sarala and Pramadasundari as 
Pramada. Later Tarasundari did this role. Inexplicable as it 
may appear after the battle of advertisements over Sitaram, 
Girish Chandra came to Classic on 24 November. 

In 1901 after two short plays, Chabuk by Amarendra Nath on 
1 January and Asrudhara by Girish Chandra on 26 January, 
written on the death of Queen Victoria, Classic staged Girish 
Chandra’s Moner Matan on 20 April. On 1 June came Kapal- 
kundda dramatized by Girish Chandra. The cast was : 


ADHIKARI Girish Chandra Ghose 
KAPAL1K Aghore Pathak 
KAPALKUNDALA Kusum Kumari 
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MEHERUNNESA Bhubaneswari 
NABAKUMAR Amar Djatt 
JAHANGIR Probodh Ghose 
MOTIBIBI Tarasundari 
SHYAMA Ranisundari 
BOY SERVANT Dani Babu 

Next came Bankim Chandra’s Mrinalini, dramatized by Girish 
Chandra. This was on 27 July. The cast was : 

PASUPATI Glriih Chandra Ghose 
DIGBUOY Nripen Bose 
MRINALINI Kironbala 
BYOMKESH Hiralal Chatterjee 
HEMCHANDRA Amar Dutt 
MADHABACHARYYA Hari Bhattacharya 
GIRUAYA Kusum Kumari 
MONORAMA Pramadasundari 

Girish Chandra’s Abhisap came on 28 September. 

On 7 December Prafulla Mukherjee’s Tomari was staged. 1902 
began with Dwijendralal Roy’s comical play Bahut Achhya 
(18 January) in which Amarendra Nath appeared as Champati 
with Kusum Kumari as Rebecca. Next was presented a patriotic 
play Sivji on 22 March. Mon Mohan Goswami’s Rosinara was 
edited and renamed as Sivji by Amarendra Nath, who appeared 
in the title role with Dani Babu as Aurangzeb, Aghore Pathak 
as Ramdas Swami, Gulfan Hari as Jijabai and Kusum Kumari 
as Rosinara. A few insignificant plays followed : Phatik Jal by 
Amarendra Nath Dutt on 12 April; Chore Bikar by Baikuntha 
Bose on 19 April, and Santi by Girish Chandra on 7 June. On 
19 July Girish Chandra’s Bhranti was played with the following 
cast : 

RANGALAL Girish Chandra Ghose 
PURANJAN Dani Babu 
MADHURI Bhubaneswari 
GANGA Kusum Kumari 
NIRANJAN Amarendra Nath Dutt 
UDAYNARAYAN Aghore Pathak 
LALITA Ranisundari ' 

ANNADA Pramada (later, Tinkari) 

The year ended with Girish Chandra’s social sketch Aina. 
Earlier. Classic had staged Amarendra Nath’s satire Lai 
Gauranga (27 September). 
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1903 began with a number of oW plays. Then, on 29 August, 
Classic staged Haran Rakshifs Banger Seshbeer or Pratapaditya, 
dramatized by Amarendra Nath. This was in competition with 
Star’s Pratapaditya by Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode which had 
opened on IS August. Classic’s cast was ; 

PRATAPADITYA Amarendra Nath Dutt 
VIKRAMADirYA Nilmadhav Chakraverty 
BHABANANDA Natabar Chaudhuri 
CHHOTORANI Harisundari (Blackie) 

GOVINDA ROY and RODA Atindra Bhattacharyya 
SANKAR Dani Babu 
GOVINDA DAS Aghore Pathak 
RAJLAKSHMI Tinkari 
PHOOLJANI Kusum Kumari 

It will be evident from what has been said so far about 
Classic Theatre that Amarendra Nath Dutt was the central and 
dominating figure here. Elated with his several successes in this 
theatre, the young man of 27 now thought of bringing under 
his thumb the other theatre in the locality, Minerva Theatre, 
with which Classic had had a few tussles earlier. Tn May 1903 
Amarendra Nath Dutt took Minerva on lease for three years 
and became the undisputed master of the two theatres at the 
same time. It did not take him much time, however, to realize 
that it was not possible to run two theatres with profit and effi¬ 
ciency. In July 1904 Amarendra Nath transferred the lease to 
Monmohan Pandey who, in the next few years, would emerge 
as an important figure in the theatrical world of Calcutta. 

In 1904 Classic staged Girish Chandra’s Satnam. It opened 
on 30 April with the following cast : 

AURANZEB Dani Babu 
MAHANTO Puma Chandra Ghose 
VAISHNABI Kusum Kumari 
RANENDRA Amar Dutt 
KARIM Hiralal Chatterjee 
OULSANA Ranisundari 

The play, however, had to be withdrawn from the stage because 
of the opposition of a section of the Muslim audience. 

Bad days for Classic began alter this. The sudd^ wifhdraiK^l 
of Satnam after the elaborate and expensive preparations made 
for it involved Amarendra Nath in a heavy loss. Added ta this 
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were his misplaced trust in his staff that handled the commer¬ 
cial side of the theatre, his own extravagance, the reckless 
spirit competition which led to the giving of presents to the 
audience to make his theatre the most popular in the city and 
other similar irresponsible expenses. All these combined to 
throw Classic into financial distress. Girish Chandra left for 
Minerva.. Classic plodded on with insignificant plays like Pear 
(4 January) by Ramlal Banerjee, Mankunja (renamed Sri Radha) 
(10 July) by Amarendra Nath, Taranisen and Vikramaditya by 
Rajkrishna Roy jon 23 July and 20 August, respectively. On 27 
November Amarendra Nath produced Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Chokher Bali with himself as Mahendra and Kusum Kumari 
as Binodini. In other roles were : Mon Mohan Goswami 
(Behari). Harisundari (Asha), Jagattarini (Annapurna) and 
Pannarani (Rajlakshmi). The Christmas play of the year was 
Premer Pathar by Nityabodh Vidyaratna. 

1905 was a particularly bad year for Classic ^d Amarendra 
Nath Dutt. After two short plays, Konta Ke, a farce, on 21 
January and Sibarcdri, an opera by Amarendra Nath, on 4 
March, Amarendra Nath’s proprietorship of Classic Theatre en¬ 
ded as a result of debts and litigation. His last performance was 
on 2 April, 1905. 

tinder a new arrangement Classic began playing on 22 April. 
Probodh Chandra Ghose was Classic’s new hero. But it was 
soon realize that without Amarendra Nath Classic could not 
draw an audience. Amarendra Nath had in the meantime 
opened a new theatre on the Curzon stage (now Grace Cinema^ 
at the Harrison Road—College Street junction. This he named 
Grand Theatre which opened on 6 May with Mon Mohan 
Goswami’s Prithwiraj, a historical drama. Amarendra Nath was 
Prithwiraj and Kusum Kumari was Sanjukta. This was followed 
by Amar Dutt’s farcical play. Ghughu. 

The management of Classic Theatre then decided to invite 
Amarendra Nath to join it as Manager, offering him a salary of 
Rs. 500/- per month. Amarendra Nath came back to his old 
theatre in October 1905 and greeted the audience with the same 
play he was doing at the Grand Theatre on the Curzon stage, 
Mon Mohan Ooswami’s Prithwiraj. In November Classic staged 
Surondranath Bose’s Hole Ki and on 23 December Pronoy Na- 
Bish, the story of which was taken from a novel, Pronoy Parh 
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• nam by Jogendranath Chatterjee, and dramatized by Amarendra 
Nath. The last play of the year was Eso Yuvaraj written by 
Amarendra Nath on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales. 

On 27 January 1906 Girish Chandra’s Siraj-ud-daulah was 
brought on the Classic stage with the following cast : 

SIRAJ-UD-DAULAH Amar Dutt 
DANSHA FAKIR Nripen Bose 
GHESETTI Harisundari (Blackie) 

LUTUFUNNISA Binodini (Handi)- 
CLIVE Mon Mohan Goswami 
KARIM CHACHA Hari Bhattacharyya 
JAHARA Kusum Kumari 
BEGUM ALIBARDT Pannarani 

But Siraj-ud-daulah at Classic failed to achieve the success of 
Minerva. Owing to differences with the management Amarendra 
Nath left Classic, never again to return. This was in May 1906. 

After Amarendra Nath’s exit from Classic there entered 
Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee with Tarasundari. On 26 May 
Kapalkundala was staged. On the next day came Bilwamangal 
along with Premer Pathar and Taj jab Byapar. But Classic could 
not recover its lost glory. Soon it closed its doors to be replaced 
by Kohinoor Theatre on 11 August 1907. 

Amarendra Nath Dutt appeared in the theatrical scene just 
when theatre in Calcutta needed a new hero. Amarendra Nath 
was a young man of remarkably handsome appearance, and it is 
well known that the first demand of an audience in a theatre 
is a handsome hero. Amarendra Nath fulfilled this expectation. 

During a brief spell of less than ten years Amarendra Nath 
introduced a number of things in the Classic Theatre which mark 
him as a pioneer. Kfe renovated the stage introducing shutter sce¬ 
nes and box scenes. He started the use of the drop curtain and 
changing wings. The use of spotlight and coloured light was made 
in Amarendra Nath’s Classic for the first time. He paid special 
attention to costumes and properties and tried to be as realistic 
as possible within the limited means then available. In his en¬ 
thusiasm for realism on the stage Amarendra Nath started us¬ 
ing real and even costly and heavy furniture, sometimes brought 
from his own house, on the stage. Real birds and other pet 
animals were brought on the stage in some plays, much to the 
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dcliglit and amusement of the audience. The Baruni-pond scene 
in Bhramar was long remembered by those who saw the play 
because of its realistic impression. As Govindalal, Amarendra 
Nath used to enter the stage with Rohini in his arms with real 
water dripping from their clothes. This was repeated in Pratap- 
:Saibalini scene in Chandrashekhar. As Govindalal 'and Sitaram 
Amarendra Nath appeared on stage on the back of a real horse. 
Classic also pleased the audience with trick scenes. 

Amarendra Nath brought novelty in publicity too. He spent 
lavishly on advertisements and tried to catch the public eye in 
various ingenious ways. By using paper and ink of good quality, 
printing pictures of players and scenes from the plays on hand¬ 
bills, advertising in a language that was at once striking and 
unconventional, with lots of hyperboles, sometimes challenging 
rival theatres, Amarendra Nath created a new style in theatre 
publicity which was in vogue till a new era of the public theatre 
began in the early twenties of the present century. He was also 
the first to start theatre magazines. He himself edited Sourav, 
Rangalaya, Natyyamandir and Theatre, and spent a lot of 
money in publishing them. Classic also gave presents to its 
patrons. 

But it was not merely in such innovations that Amarendra 
Nath spent money. He was perhaps the first among the theatre 
proprietors to sympathetically consider the financial needs of 
the staff. He increased their pay and arranged benefit nights for 
those in need. T^e innate aristocracy in Amarendra Nath pre¬ 
vented him from being a successful businessman in the theatre. 
Generous and unsuspecting on the one hand, and extravagant 
and pleasure-loving on the other, Amarendra Nath fell a natural 
victim to his own failings and bowed out prematurely from the 
stage of life in 1916 when he was only forty, but not without 
leaving a name in the history of the theatre as a dedicated 
Thespiaa \ 

Classic’s main contribution was in the field of acting. 
Amarendra Nath himself was a great actor of his time and some 
of his roles reached an unrivalled excellMice. Besides, Classic 
had a list of formidable artistes who performed at different 
times, including Giiish Chandra Ghose, Mohendra Basu, Aghore 
Bathak, Surendra Nath Ghose (Dani Babu), Nripendra Nath 
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Bose, Tarasundari, Tinkari Dasi, Kusum Kumari, Kiron Bala 
and a few others. 

Classic, however, depended mainly on old plays. Among the 
new ones, about twenty in number, few have endured the test 
of time. Mention may be made of Girish Chandra’s Pandav- 
Gaurab and Kshirode Prasad’s Alibaba, the first a mythologi¬ 
cal and the second a musical, which created history. Classic had 
also the distinction of presenting Rabindranath’s Chokher Bali,. 
dramatized by Amarendra Nath. Classic Theatre had a short 
life but its name endures because of Amarendra Nath Dutt. At 
one time Classic had reached the height of popularity rivalling 
with the two other leading theatres in the city. Star and Minerva. 

Kohinoor Theatre (1907-12) 

In 1907 there began at 68 Beadon Street the Kohinoor Theatre 
of Sarat Kumar Roy. who purchased the house for one lakh and 
eight thousand rupees. The opening date was 11 August, 1907 
and the drama, Chand Bibi by Kshirode Prasad, with the follow¬ 
ing cast : 

ADIL SHAH Dani Babu 

RAGHUJI Manmatha Pal (Handu Babu) 

CHAND BIBI Tarasundari 
MARIAM Bhusan Kumari (Jr) 

IBRAHIM Kshetra Mitra 
MALLAJI Aparesh Mukherjee 
JOSH! BAI Tinkari Dasi 
TAJ BIBI Kiron Bala 

Chand Bibi earned the applause of the press and public. At its 
opening, Kohinoor. also had the services of Dharmadas Sur as 
stage manager. Puma Chandra Ghosc as opera master, Girish 
Chandra Ghose as Manager with Aparesh Chandra as his assis¬ 
tant. The concert was conducted by Dakshina Charan Sen. The 
title role was played by Tarasundari and Chand Bibi proved 
a box office hit. Other plays followed in quick succession. 

On 15 September Girish Chandra’s Chhatrapati Sivaji was 
staged, in competion with Minerva where the same play was 
running. Girish Chandra himself appeared as Aurangzeb with 
his son. Dani Babu, as Sivaji. Tinkari Dasi and Tarasundari did 
the roles of Jijabai and Lakshmibai, respectively. After staging 
Durgeshmmdini during the Ihijas and idirkasim in November^ 
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Kohinoor staged another new Kshirode Prasad play, Dada O 
Didit on 25 December, with Manmatha Pal as Dada and Kiron 
Bala as Didi. The play was, however, banned within a few 
days, on grounds of sedition. 

In 1908 Kohinoor staged the following new plays : 

Raja Ashok by Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode (3 March) with 
Dani Babu as Ashok, Kartick De as Bindusar, Manmatha Pal 
as Vinayak, Tinkari Dasi as Dharani and Sarojini as Chitra; 
Basanti Mela an opera by Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode (4 
April); Bajimat by Nityabodh Vidyaratna (2 May); Barum by 
Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode (11 July). 

When Girish Chandra left Kohinoor in July 1907 to join 
Minerva, from Minerva came Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi to do 
the role of Karta in Dinabandhu Mitra’s Jenana Yuddha (5 
August). That month Kohinoor staged Dinabandhu’s Nabin 
Tapaswini (8 August) and Girish Chandra’s PrafuUa, with 
Ardhendu in the leading roles in both plays. Jogesh in Prafulla 
had been first played by Amritalal Mitra and subsequently 
by Girish Chandra, but Ardhendu now showed his competence in 
this tragic role in an unmistakable manner. Soon, however, 
Ardhendu Mustafi passed away (15 September 1908). In his 
death Bengali theatre lost not only one of its founding fathers 
but also one of its greatest actors and a trainer of outstanding 
merit. 

Other Kohinoor plays of 1908 were : Ekata of Kshirode 
Prasad (19 September), Mahila Majlis of Durgadas Dey (17 
October), Daidate Dunia, a Kshirode Prasad play, earlier played 
at Star as Saptam Pratima (21 November), Bhuter Begar, also 
by Kshirode Prasad (25 December) and Haranath Basu’s Punjab 
Gaurab, later renamed as Beerpuja (26 December). In the last- 
named play Aparesh Mukherjee appeared as Rajaram. Man¬ 
matha Pal as Gobordhan and Kshetra Mitra as Ranganath and 
earned public appreciation. 

1909 saw the following plays : Harafiath Basu’s Mayur 
Sinhasan (8 May), with Puma Chandra Ghose as Shahjahan, 
Aparesh Mukherjee as Dara, Kshetra Mitra as Aurangzeb, 
Manmatha Pal as Jihan Ali, Promoda as Roshenara, Kiron 
Bala as Nadira; Pratiphal^ based on a novel (3 July); Neda 
Haridas by Jaditnath Basu (July); Sonar Sansar by Durgadas 
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Dey (21 August) and Rani Durgabati by Haripada Mukherjee 
(25 December). The casts in these plays were : 

SONAR SANSAR 

KHENDARAM Manmatha Pal 
DEBDAS Ramkali Banerjee 
PROMODA Bina 
KRTSHNANATH Kshetra Mitra 
KRISHNA Bhusankumari 

RANI DURGABATI 

JAG AN NATH Manmatha Pal 
BAJ BAHADUR Kshetra Mitra 
MOTI BIBI Bhusan Kumari 
DURGABATI Promodasundari 
RUPAMATI Charubala 

1910 Opened with Rabindranath’s Godai Galad on 9 January, 
followed by Bhupendra Nath Banerjee’s Bhuter Biye on 9 March. 
The 20th of this month was observed as Benefit Night for the 
entire staff and selected scenes from popular plays and songs 
and dances were presented. But the popularity of the theatre was 
now on the wane. With Chunilal Deb added to the staff as 
trainer, Kohinoor brought Girish Chandra’s Chanda on the 
stage (30 July), with Chunilal himself in the title role, supported 
by Manmatha Pal (Purnaram) and Pannarani (Kusala). But 
Chunilal soon left Kohinoor. When Harisadhan Mukherjee’s 
Akbarer Swapna was staged on 29 October, Kohinoor was prac¬ 
tically without any recognized players. 

1911 saw no worthwhile play at Kohinoor as the following 
list will show : Sakher Jalpan, a comic sketch by Sailendranath 
Sarkar (4 April); Madhu Milan, also by Sailendranath Sarkar 
(3 June); Viswamitra by Harish Chandra Sanyal (26 August), 
Graher Pher by Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee (21 October) and 
Atul Kumar Mitra’s Zenobia and Praner Tan (25 November 
and 25 December respectively.) The cast in Zenobia. an opera, 
consisted of Kusum Kumari, Tarak Palit, Nripen Bose, Aparesh 
Mukherjee. Probodh Chandra Basu and Bjnodini (Handi). 

Opening in 1912 with a few old plays like Pandav Gaurab, 
Sankaracharyya, Kapdkundala, etc. Kohinoor presented on 30 
March Atul Mitra’s Mohini Maya, an adaptation of Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer. Then came Kshirode Prasad’s Khanjahan 
4n 6 July, with Aparesh Chandra in die title role and Tarak 
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Palit, Kshetra Mitra, Promoda and Leelabati in support. But 
financial difficulty soon led to the closure of Kohinoor. On 27 
July, the theatre was put up for auction. Mon Mohan Pandey, 
then proprietor of Minerva Theatre a few yards away, purchased 
the Kohinoor Theatre at a cost of one lakh and eleven thousand 
rupees only and started his own theatre which later he named 
Mon Mohan Theatre. 

There was one more performance on board the Kohinoor 
Theatre after it was sold in auction. This was a combined per¬ 
formance on 27 August 1912 in aid of the Girish Chandra 
Memorial Fund. Girish Chandra died in February and two of 
his plays were performed to collect funds for a suitable memo¬ 
rial for this great dramatist and actor and builder of the public 
theatre. The dramas selected were Pandav Gaiirav and Balidan. 
According to a contemporary paper, Natyyamandir, the sale 
amounted to Rs. 3636/-, which was certainly a record at that 
time. 

Aurora Theatre (1901-02) 

When Bengal Theatre was closed down in 1901, 9 Beadon 
Street was taken on lease by Guruprasad Maitra who started 
a new theatre, Aurora, with Nilamadhab Chakraverty as Mana¬ 
ger. 

Aurora opened on 17 August, 1901, with Kshirode Prasad 
Vidyavinode’s Dakshina in which the participants were Sarat 
Banerjee. Kusum, Harimati and others. Other plays of the year 
were : Julia (KsShirode Prasad), Kripaner Dhan (Amritalal Basu), 
Alibaba (Kshirode Prasad); Bellick Bazar, Chaitanya Leela, 
Agamoni, Bilwamangal, Heerar Phool, all by Girish Chandra; 
Bibaha Bibhrat and Tajjab Byapar by Amritalal; Atul Mitra’s 
Sara Sundari (an adptation of Scott’s The Lady of the Lake) 
and Pasu Shasan (a sketch); and two other plays, Sadhana and 
Madhabi, besides Atul Mitra’s rendefing of Bankim Chandra’s 
Debi Chaudhurani in which Nilmadhab Chakraverty did the 
role of Bhabani Pathak, with Probodh Ghose as Brojeswar, 
Golap Sundari as Prafulla, and Kusum Kumari and Harimati as 
Nisa and Diba respectively. In Alibaba Sarat Banerjee (Ranu 
Babu) appeared as Abdalla while Nilmadhab did the role of 
Dookarj in Bellidk Bazar. 
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The playlist of 1902 includes Nda Damayanti, Bilwamangal, 
Abu Hossain and Prafulla of Girish Chandra; Tarak Nath 
Ganguly’s Swarnalata dramatized as Sarala by Amritalal Basu; 
Ramlal Banerjee’s Kal Parinoy; Mon Mohan Roy’s Rejia (17 
May); Ekadash Vrihaspati by Nityabodh Vidyaratna, a new play¬ 
wright, and Bankim Chandra’s Radharani dramatized by Hari 
Charan Acharyya. Aurora’s last play was Paritosh (13 Decem¬ 
ber 1902). The cast of some of the plays at Aurora was as 
-follows : 


NALA DAMAYANTI 

NALA Priyanam Ghose 
VIDUSHAK Aukshoy Chakraverty 
KALI Probodh Chandra Ghose 
DAMAYANTI Tarasundari 

SARALA 

SASHIBHUSAN Nilmadhab Chakraverty 
BIDHUBHUSAN Probodh Ghose 
SARALA Kusum Kumari 
GADADHAR Ranu Babu 
NILKAMAL Aukshoy Chakraverty 
PRAMADA Golap 
SHYAMA Tarasundari 

KAL PARINOY 

JAGADISH Probodh Ghose 
SAMBHU Aukshoy Chakraverty 
MOKSHADA Tarasundari 
MANINDRA Priy^nath Ghose 
KTSHORI Harimati 

PRAFULLA 

JOGESH Ardhendu Mustafi 
SURESH Priyanath Ghose 
JNANADA Tarasundari 
RAMESH Ranu Babu 
UMASUNDARl Bhabatarini 

REJIA 

RE7IA Tarasundaii 
'GHATAK Ardhendu Mustafi 
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Of the new plays at Aurora Rejia (17 May 1902) was the 
most remarkable because of the wonderful performance given 
by Tarasundari in the title role (Rejia is her life's part, accord¬ 
ing to many theatre critics) and Ardhendu in the brief role 
of Ghatak (executioner). Written in blank verse Rejia was a 
very powerful drama of love and intrigue and gave ample scope 
to the players. It is said that Ardhendu Sekhar, who joined as 
Manager of Aurora in May 1902, specially trained Tarasundari 
for the role of Rejia and for himself chose a brief role in which 
he showed his class. Neither of them has still been surpassed in 
these roles. 

In Abu Hossain Ardhendu appeared in the title role and 
attracted large crowds to the theatre. But Aurora did not live 
long. Before the year was out Aurora bowed out from the thea¬ 
trical scene. 

Unique Theatre (1903-04) 

After this 9 Beadon St. became the address of the Unique Theatre. 
Giri Mohan Mullick took the house on lease and with Satish 
Chandra Chatterjee as Manager and Dharmadas Sur as Stage 
Manager, opened his theatre on 6 June, 1903. The drama was 
Ratnamala by Satish Chandra Chatterjee, a new playwright, 
and the participants were Tarasundari, Sushilabala. Kshetra 
Mitra and the writer himself. Subsequent plays of the year were 
Girish Chandra's Abu Hosscun, Jana, Nala Damavanti, Laksh- 
man Barjan, Bilwamangal ; Amritalal Basu’s Torubala, Bibaha 
Bihhrat ; Kshirode Prasad’s Alibaba (with Ranu Babu as 
Abdalla), Mon" Mohan Roy’s Rejia, Ramlal Banerjee’s Kal 
Parinoy, and Dwijendralal Roy’s new drama Tara Bai, the only 
successful play at Unique, which opened on 22 November 1903 
with the following cast : 

PRITHWIRAJ Bani Babu 
JAYMAL Kshetra Mitra 
TAMASA Prakashmoni 
SURYYAMAL Chunilal Deb 
RAYMAL Tarak PaUt 
TARA BAI Tarasundari 

Dwijendralal’s Mewcw Patan was also staged under a different 
name, Shashman (The Graveyard) on 12 September, 1903. Three 
x)ther new plays of the year were Noornihar, (8 August), Labor 
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Kum<^ (21 November) by Girish Chandra and Naiun Babu (25 
December) by Satish Chandra Chatterjee. Lahar Kumar, a three- 
act play advertised as Girish Chandra’s play was perhaps Girish 
Chandra’s Molin Mala under a new name. Lahar Kumar was 
the hero of Molin Mala. 

The only new play of 1904 was Jahanara, an adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Nighfs Dream by Satish Chatterjee, 
staged on 5 March. Unique faded out after its performance on 
23 April. 1904. 

National Theatre ii (1905-11) 

The house at 9 Beadon Street remained closed for about a year 
after Unique Theatre made its exit. Towards the end of 1905 
a new theatre sprang up here with the old and familiar name. 
National Theatre. The players of Aurora and Unique assem¬ 
bled there and started performance on 9 December, 1905 with 
a play called Adrista by Ramlal Banerjee. This was followed 
by the same writer’s Chander Hat, and opera, played on the 
Christmas day. 

Next year (1906) National presented such new plays as 
Viswanath, a historical play on 10 February, Parry Rausan by 
Biharilal Dutl on 31 March, Banga Vikram by Harisadhan 
Mukherjee on 14 July, along with the old ones, Torubala and 
Alibaba, in April, Bilwamangal, Sansar, Rejia, Sector Banahas, 
Kapalkundala, Pravas Milan, all in August; Nala Damayanti 
in September, and Diirgadas in December. National also staged 
Prithwiraj in April, with the author Mon Mohan Goswami as 
Jaychand and Nikhilendra Deb as Prithwiraj. In Torubala, the 
title role was done by Harimati, with Manadasundari as Parul 
and Aukshoy Chakraverty as Hiralal. Alibaba had Ranu Babu 
and Bhubansundari as Abdalla and Marjina respectively. Tara- 
sundari’s roles were Chintamoni in Bilwamangal, Bama in 
Sansar, Reija in Rejia (with Probodh Ghose as Bakhtiar), 
Seeta in Sector Banabas, Santa in Torubala, Motibibi in Kapal¬ 
kundala, Jasoda in Pravas Milan, Damayanti in Nala Damayan¬ 
ti, (jolina in Durgpdas (with Chunilal Deb as Durgadas). 
Tarasundari also appeared in the new play Banga Vikram in 
the role of Anita. 

The new plays of 1907 were : Samaj by Mon Mohan Goawami 
on 11 May, with tiie author himself in the role of Paresh,. 
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Chunilal Deb as Sudhir, Tarasundari as Anupama and Binodini 
(Handi) as Kamala; Malke Mokbele, an opera, on 7 July; 
Rahim Shah of Mon Mohan Roy, on 11 August; Chhatrapati 
Shaft of Mon Mohan Goswami on 21 September (following 
Girish Chandra’s drama of the same name which had opened a 
month earlier at Minerva); and Delera, an opera by Nanilal 
Sur, on 7 December. 

Faced with strong competition from other theatres. National 
tried the expedient of giving presents to the audience which, 
however, was not of much help. After a brief closure, prices 
were reduced on re-opening in August and the hours of perfor¬ 
mance extended up to 3 a.m. starting from about 8 p.m. Begin¬ 
ning with Prem Pratima, an opera by Lalit Mohan Chatterjee 
on 21 March 1908, National revived a few old plays before 
bringing another new opera, Meherera, on the stage on 19 
September. On 14 November came Haripada Chatterjee’s 
Kalyani with Chunilal Deb as Sardar, Nikhilendra Deb as Par- 
bati, Sarojini as Kamala and Jnanada as Kalyani. Of the old 
plays in 1908, the important ones were : Prahlad Charitra, Nala 
Damayanti, Bilwamangal, Jana, Alibaba and Abu Hossain. In 
Bilwamangal the title role was done by Probodh Ghose with 
Tinkari Dasi as Pagalini. Chunilal Deb did Prabir in Jana with 
Tinkari Dasi in the title role. 

Three new plays were presented in 1909, Bharat Gaurab (1 
May), Shah Suja (25 September) of Chunilal Deb and Maya (24 
December) of Harisadhan Mukherjee; and four in 1910, name¬ 
ly, Banabala (1^ July) of Biharilal Dutt, Buddhi Kar (6 August), 
Swarnapratima (24 September) and Tulsidas (17 December). 
National closed its doors after its performance of Kalyani on 
29 January, 1911. 

Great National Theatre ii (1911) 

As the original National Theatre of 1872 brought in its wake 
the Great National in 1873, so with the disappearance of the 
new National at 9 Beadon Street appeared the Great National 
within a few months. Amarendra Nath Dutt, already a estab¬ 
lished actor, playwright and manager, took over the house and 
started the Great National Theatre which opened on 17 June 
1911 with Amarendra Nath’s JibdnB MarSni, an opera, and 
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Aha Mori, a farce. The former was an adaptation of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore’s Ddia and had the following cast : 

SHAHJENAN Amar Dutt 
RAHAMAT ALI Abinash Chatterjee 
HULIA Basanta Kumari 
TAHER Sushilabala 
ALNASA Kartick Chandra Dey 
AMINA Ranisundari 

The cast in Aha Mori was : 

KAMINIBANDHAB Mon Mohan Goswami 
MOLINA Basanta Kumari 
KEDAR Kshetra Mitra 
ROSI Kohinoorbala 

The play was, however, soon banned as it was supposed to con¬ 
tain personal vilification. Its absence was made up by Bhupen- 
dra Nath Banerjee’s Bejay Ragad which was seen on 1 July 
with Amarendra Nath as Padmalal, Kartick Dey as Soroshikanta, 
Aukshoy Chakraverty as Ram Kamal, Basanta Kumari as 
Matangini. It pleased the audience. But Great National’s great 
triumph was Bajirao by Manilal Banerjee which opened on 29 
July, 1911 with the following cast : 

BAJIRAO Amar Dutt 
RANH Kshetra Mitra 
GAUTAMA Sushila 
MASTANI Basanta Kumari 

The drama created a sensation. Amrita Bazar Patrika of 19 
August wrote ; 

‘The popularity of the Great National Theatre was fully in 
evidence by the patronage it received by the public both on 
Wednesday and Thursday last. On both the dates the house was 
packed to suffocation. Today' will be staged the new drama, 
Baji Rao, which has already made a sensation in the city.* 
Strangely enough. Great National was closed all on a sudden by 
Amarendra Nath, when it was at the height of its popularity. 
Amarendra Nath had started Great National at the height of his 
own popularity on account of his differences with the manage¬ 
ment of the Star Theatre. The differences having been settled 
be returned to Star on more lucrative and honourable t^ms. 
The final performance at Great National was on 8 November 
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when Balidan and Bitwamangal were played as a Benefit Per¬ 
formance of Sushilabala. Earlier, Great National had played 
Bibaha Bibhrat, Meghnad Badh, Rana Pratap and some other 
old plays with success. 

Grand National ii (1911-14) 

In the vacated house of Great National at 9 Beadon Street, the 
actor Chunilal Deb opened another Grand National on 9 Decem¬ 
ber 1911 with a new drama Rajlakshmi with himself as Nishi- 
kanta. Nikhilendra Deb as Gopal, Sarojini as Matangini and 
Leelabati as Rajlakshmi. Chunilal was both the lessee and the 
manager of this theatre. No new play was seen in the days that 
followed. Among the old ones played in December 1911 were 
Jenana Yuddha (Dinabandhu Mitra), PrithwiraU Rejia, Tarahai, 
Jana, Abu Hossain, Debt Chaudhurani and Kapalkimdala. 

In 1912 a few new plays were brought on the Grand National 
stage, such as Bahoba (28 January) and Gulru Zerina (4 May) 
by Chunilal Deb, Banabir (30 March) by Rajkrishna Roy, 
Joydeb (14 September) by Haripada Chatterjee and an inconse¬ 
quential play Manik Jode during Christmas. Of these Joydeb 
became immensely popular by virtue of its devotional sentiment, 
musical quality and the fine performance rendered by Chunilal 
Deb in the title role, this being his all-time best according to 
competent critics. In other roles were Nripendra Chandra Bose 
(Digambar), Manmatha Nath Pal (Niranjan). Kusum Kumari 
(Aruna). The old plays of the year included among others 
Bhramar, Promode Ranjan, Nala Damayanti, Naramedh Yagna 
(Rajkrishna R6y), Balidan, Jana, Alibaba, Pandav Gaurab with 
Chunilal Deb as Bhim, Manmatha Pal as Dandi, Kusum Kumari 
as Subhadra and Sonamoni as Draupadi. Grand National also 
staged Damodar Mukherjee’s story Nawbab Nandini (21 Decem¬ 
ber), dramatized by Cliunilal Del>, with Cbunilal as Mansinha, 
Manmatha Pal as Joysinha, Nikhil Deb as Osman, Kusum 
Kumari as Ayesha and Sarojini as Bimala. 

New plays in 1913 were Parvati Parinoy (8 March), Bhisma 
(26 April) by Harish Sanyal. Alubakra (3 May), a farce by 
Chunilal Deb), Teenti Apel (23 July) by Chunilal Deb, Chorer 
Opor Batpadi (23 July) by Amritalal Basu, Balihari (25 Decem¬ 
ber) and Vikharini (September) by Amala Das, sister of 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das. Among the old plays Chaitanya 
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Leela, Nala Damayanti, Rupa Sanatan, Kapalkundala, Abu 
Hossain, Lola Golokchand and Premer Pathar were played in 
1914. From September 1914 Grand National performed with the 
combined strength of its own staff and that of the Star Theatre. 
Shortly after that it ceased to exist. 

Thespian Temple (1915-16) 

The next to enter the house at 9 Beadon Street was another 
short-lived theatre, pompously named Thespian Temple, of which 
Kshetra Mohan Mitra, the actor, was both lessee and manager. 
Thespian opened on 7 August, 1915 with Harisadhan Mukherjee’s 
Nurmahal in which Kshetra Mitra appeared as Selim with Tin- 
kari as Jodhabai. It was favourably reviewed by Bengalee 
in its issue of 10 August which stated that ‘The Temple has 
made a promising start’. 

The next new play was Roma, (18 September) by Ramlal 
Banerjee. an adaptation of East Lynn, with Manindranath Mon- 
dal (Montu Babu) as Alauddin, Bhusan Kumari as Roma and 
Jogesh Chaudhuri, the celebrated playwright-actor of later days, 
making his debut in the role of Senapati. The other new play of 
the year was a sketch by Satyacharan Chakraverty, Greptar (25 
December). Among the old plays staged were iHamir. Panclaver 
A^y ant abas. Joy deb, Palasir Yuddha, Chand Bibi, Rani Dur^a- 
hati, Alibaba, Abu Hossain etc. 

In 1916 no worthwhile new play was staged. The old ones 
were the same as in 1915 with the addition of Tagore’s Raja-O- 
Rani, Ramnarayana Tarkaratna’s Uhhoy Sankat, Durf^eshnan- 
dini, Bishabriksha (with Kshetra Mitra as Nagendra and Puma 
Ghose as Debendra), Bilwamansal, Vishad, Meghnad Badh, 
Bhramar and Bajirao. Bhojbaji and Mukhe Modhu by Nirmal 
Chandra Chatterjee, both insignificant, are the two new names 
in the list of the 1916 plays. In April of the same year Thespian 
closed its doors. 

Presidency Theatre Ltd. (1917-18) 

Presidency Theatre, which opened at 9 Beadon Street when the 
Thespian Temple closed its doors, was the first among the pub¬ 
lic theatres in Calcutta to be constituted as a limited company. 
P. C. Chatterjee was appointed its Managing Director. Presidency 
opened on 13 October 1917 with Satish Chatterjee’s Bmgali 
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Paltan and Nisar Swapan. The next new play was a historical 
one, Babar Shah (3 November), in which a certain foreign beauty, 
named Rosy, was introduced to attract the audience. She appea¬ 
red in the role of Roushan Begum. Barada Prasanna Das Gupta’s 
Has-nu-Hana and Moho Mukti were the December attractions 
at Presidency in 1917. The old plays of the year included PraftMa 
Maja Bahadur, Meerabai and Sri Krishna. 

Two new plays were tried in 1918— Karmahir (30 March) of 
Ranendranath Gupta and Dharmapath (31 March) of Salish 

Chandra Chatterjee. Another was Hate-Hate in early April, after 
which Presidency went the way of its predecessors, with the 
difference that no other theatre opened here to greet the Calcutta 
audience. The old theatre building was demolished and on this 
site today stands the spacious Beadon Street Post Office. 

JSI.B. The years 1912-22, as will he discussed in the next chapter, 
mark the period of decline in the history of the Bengali theatres 
in Calcutta and the stories of Grand National II, Thespian Temple, 
and Presidency Theatre Ltd. actually fall within the scope of 
the following chapter but have been discussed here to maintain 
the continuity of the story of the theatres at 9 Beadon Street. 

Vina Theatre (1887-88) 

From its very inception, theatre in Calcutta had been confined 
to the northern part of the city and its sponsors were all city 
bred. In 1887 there was a change. Theatre moved a little to¬ 
wards the centre of the city. A village born bard, in his youthful 
enthusiasm and inspired by the success of one his plays (Prahlad 
Charitrd) and, above all, by his own much acclaimed performance 
in the leading role of this drama at Ary a Natya Samaj, took it 
into his head to found a theatre in Calcutta and worship the 
Muse of Drama in a manner that would leave no room for cri¬ 
ticism. even by the puritans. The young man was Raj- 
krishna Roy. He belonged to the Hooghly District in West 
Bengal and was already known in Calcutta as the author of the 
mythological drama Prahlad Charitra which, played at Bengal 
Theatre, had outshone Girish Chandra’s play of the same name 
at the Star Theatre. Essentially a poet, the young man aspired 
to be an actor-dramatist-proprietor of a theatre. Staking all his 
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resources, and with whatever help he could get from a few 
friends, Rajkrishna Roy founded Vina Theatre at 38 Mechhua- 
bazar Road, now Keshab Sen Street. 

Vina Theatre opened on 10 December, 1887 with Chandrohas 
written by Rajkrishna Roy. The following advertisement appea¬ 
red in The Statesman of this date. 

GRAND OPENING NIGHT 
VINA THEATRE 

38, Mechuabazar Road, Thanthania 
Saturday, the 10th Deceruber, 1887, 9 P.m 

Immense Attraction Immense Attraction 

Babu Rajkrishna Roy’s Mythological Drama 

CHANDRAHAS or THE SECOND PRAHLAD 

The Strange thing about this poet’s theatre was that it set the 
hands of the clock back by reverting to an all-male cast. The 
experiment received support and even applause from certain 
quarters, including a few newspapers who were initially opposed 
to the mixing of young men from middle class families with 
young women from the prohibited quarters of the city. But this 
experiment soon proved to be financially disastrous. 

Chandrohas was followed by two sketches, Chaturali and 
Chandrabedi, both by Rajkrishna Roy. On 17 December Vina 
presented the same author’s already famous play Prahlad 
Charitra in cooperation with a local amateur theatrical club. 
Arya Natya Samaj. Rajkrishna himself appeared as Hiranya- 
kashipu. The play was well received even though the cast in¬ 
cluded no actress. The role of Prahlad, made famous by Kusum 
Kumari at Bengal Theatre, was done here by Sarat Karmakar. 

Other plays with an all-male cast on the Vina stage under 
Rajkrishna Roy were Bhanda-Dalapati-Danda by Jogen 
Chatterjee (25 February 1888), Durgeshnandini, Haradhanu 
Bhanga, etc. But Vina could not attract enough audience. 
Involved in debt Rajkrishna Roy handed over the theatre to 
Arya Natya Samaj which started performance in May 1888. 

Arya Natya Samaj (1888) 

Following Vina’s tradition Arya Natya Samaj performed a 
few plays without actresses. These included Dasarather Mrigaya 
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or Sindhu Badh and Kalir Prahlad both by Rajkrishna Roy. 
Then, with Ardhendu Mustafi on the staff, Nildarpmi was staged 
on 3 November 1888. The end, however, came the same month. 
A theatre without actresses had become an impossible proposi¬ 
tion. 

New National Theatre (1888-89) 

As Arya Natya Samaj withdrew from the Vina Stage, Upend ra 
Nath Das, who in 1875 was the director of the Great National 
Theatre, came forward to start a new theatre which he named 
New National. Upendra Nath engaged competent actresses for 
his theatre. 

New National opened in December 1888 with Upendra Nath’s 
own play Dada O Ami (8 December). The play was soon pro¬ 
hibited as it contained personal vilification. Then came Sarai- 
Sarojini (16 December) and Sadhabar Ekadasi (25 December), 
with Upendra Nath as Sarat in the former and Nimchand in 
the latter play. Other plays were Surendra-Binodim (19 January 
1889), Budo Scdiker Ghade Ron (13 January) and Hironmoyee, 
a new play by Rajkrishna Roy, on 2 February 1889. On 3 
February Bagher Ghare Ghoger Basa was staged. Public response 
was however poor. New National stopped performance within 
a short time. 

Vina Theatre (1889-91) 

With the exit of Upendra Nath Das Vina Theatre was revived 
by Rajkrishna Roy, now a sadder and wiser man, with second 
thoughts about actresses. For his Meerabai which opened on 20' 
July 1889, he advertised in The Statesman of the same date : 

GRAND RE-OPENING NIGHT 
VINA THEATRE 

Saturday, 20th July, at 9 p.m. 

Baboo Rajkrishna Roy’s New Drama 

MIRABAI 

By a well-trained troupe of actors and actresses 

For the role of Meerabai the well-known actress Tinkari Dasi 
was invited. Aukshoy Konar appeared as Rana Kumbha. Both^ 
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won applause for their respective roles. But the reversal of the 
earlier policy of Roy was adversely commented upon by a sec¬ 
tion of the press. 

Among the new plays of 1889 were Rajkrishna Roy’s Sri- 
Krishner Anna Viksha (14 September), Chamatkar (November) 
and Khoka Baku (14 December), Sarada Kanta Lahiri’s Ghoser 
Po (15 December) and another farcical play Medar Mela (29 
December). 

On 4 January, 1890, Vina staged Rajkrishna Roy’s Daktar 
Babu, a new play, along with two old ones, Rukmim Haran and 
Uhhoy Sankat. This was followed by the same author’s Raja 
Vikramaditya which had already been played at Bengal Theatre 
in 1884. Prahlad Mahima or Prahlad Charitra (Part II) was the 
next new play of the year which commenced on 1 November. 
The next day came Lovendra-Gahendra. Both these plays were 
by Rajkrishna Roy. The last one of the year was Jatil (15 
November). 

To attract more crowd Vina Theatre reduced the prices of 
admission from the month of March 1890 to an unbelievably 
low level—one anna to five annas for males and two annas for 
females for ordinary seats, while a Ladies’ Box with six seats was 
priced Rupees Two and a Royal Box with eight seats. Rupees 
Ten only. An advertisement to this effect appeared in The States¬ 
man on 15 March. Vina also arranged for daily shows, except on 
Mondays. Still Vina could not avert a financial collapse. Early 
in 1891 Rajkrishna Roy withdrew from the Vina Theatre, a 
totally ruined man. In 1894 he died at the age of only forty-four. 

Indian Theatre (1891) 

Vina Theatre was replaced by Indian Theatre which opened 
with Lakshaheera (Rajkrishna Roy) and Ukil-Bibhrat (Bankim 
Chandra’s Kamalakanter Dapiar) on 7 February, 1891. This 
theatre presented no new play after this and soon went out of 
existence. Among the old plays staged were Prahlad Charitra^ 
Mirabai, Prahlad Mahima, Durgeshnandini, Chaturali, Ghoser 
Po, Bhanda-Dalapati-Danda of JogendranaUi Chatterjee and 
Rajkrishna Roy’s Tatka-Totka. By the end of March all was 
over with the Indian Theatre. 
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City Theatre (1891-92) 

The stage was now taken by City Theatre of which the lessee 
and manager was Nilmadhab Chakraverty. Nilmadhab Chakra- 
verty and a few others had left Star Theatre as a mark of pro¬ 
test against the treatment of the authorities of Star towards 
Girish Chandra Ghose who was then ailing and therefore un¬ 
able to attend the theatre regularly. Nilmadhav Chakraverty for¬ 
med the City Theatre with the blessings of Girish Chandra who 
himself, however, was unable to leave Star on account of the 
existing contract. He helped his friends from behind the scene. 

City opened with the old Girish Chandra play Choitanva 
Leela on 16 May, 1891. With artistes of established reputation 
such as Probodh Chandra Ghose, Aghore Nath Pathak, Surendra- 
Nath Ghose (Dani Babu), Sarat Chandra Banerjee (Ranu Babu) 
and a few others. City staged a number of other old plays like 
^arala, Seetar Banabas, Nala Damayanti, BilwamanmUBiicldha- 
deh Charit, Toruhala. Melina Bikas, Tajjah Byyapar, Bihaha 
Bibhrat, Bellick Bazar, Budo Saliker Ghade Ron, etc. during 
its first phase on the Vina stage from 16 May, 1891 to 8 May, 
1892. Among the new plays were Vidyasaf^ar, described as ‘a 
new piece written in honour of Late Pandit Iswara Chandra 
Vidyasagar, C.I.E.’, on 21 August, 1891 : Leela, and ooera on 
3 October, Poyjare-Paji (A Fashionable Humbug) by Durgadas 
Dey on 24 December, and Vote~VeIki on 27 March, 1892. The 
last performance of the first phase of City was on 8 May, 1892 
when Sarala and Taj jab Byyapar were staged. City’s second 
phase on this stage began on 7 October, 1893. 

Victoria Opera House (1892) 

When City Theatre stopped performances on the Vina stage it 
was occupied by the Victoria Opera House of Priyanath 
Chatterjee who purchased the theatre house. In addition to new 
scenes and costumes, Priyanath Chatterjee made a novel experi¬ 
ment with an all-female cast. The theatre opened on 22 Octo¬ 
ber with an opera Manini and a farce Zenana-Yuddha, Parijat 
Haran, a new opera, was produced on 29 November. But the 
all-female theatre proved a flop just as the all-male theatre of 
Rajkrishna Roy had proved earlier. Victoria Opera House went 
the way of its predecessor. City began its second phase on the 
vacant Vina stage on 7 October, 1893. 
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City Theatre (1893-94) 

On 7 October, 1893 the following advertisement appeared in 
The Statesman : 


GRAND RE-OPENING NIGHT 
CITY THEATRE, Thanihania 

Saturday, the 7th October, 1893, 9 p.m. 

The heart-rending domestic Tragedy 

SARALA 

Opening with Sarala, City staged a number of old plays. 
The new ones were : Bejoyate Agaman (28 October), Ananda 
Lahari or Hari Leela (9 December), Behadda Behaya of Kedar- 
nath Mondal (31 December). By the middle of February next 
year (1894) City’s brief career was over. The last performance 
was on 11 February when Dhruba Charitra and Behadda Behaya 
were presented. 

After this Vina Theatre remained closed for some time. In 
1896 Nilmadhab Chakraverty came back to it to start a new 
theatre—Gaiety Theatre. 

This short-lived theatre staged such plays as Makare Netai, 
Proloyankari, Nairakar, etc. and then disappeared. With the old 
name of City, Nilmadhab Chakraverty moved to the Emerald 
stage, while at Vina’s site appeared the Model Dramatic Asso¬ 
ciation with Romesh Chunder Dutt’s Madhabi Kankan on 20 
September, 1896. A Statesman advertisement on 19 September 
announced : 

BEAUTIFUL COMBINATION / THE MODEL DRAMATIC 
ASSOCIATION / ON THE STAGE OF THE LATE 

VINA THEATRE / 37, Machooa Bazaar St. 

Sunday the 20th September, at 7 p.m. / Hon’ble R. C. Dutt’s 
Most charming drama / MADHABI KONGKON 

Composed of the actors and the actresses of the Emerald Theatre 

This is all that is known about the Model Dramatic Associa¬ 
tion, 

Vina was the unhappy hunting ground of many a group which 
appeared and disappeared in quick succesion. leaving no definite 
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impression. No worthwhile new play was presented on the Vina 
stage during the rather long period of its total life, 1887 to 1896. 
Rajkrishna Roy, the founder, tried a few mythologicals, operas, 
farces ioir his Vina Theatre, but none succeeded on the stage. A 
few new plays by new writers, Jogendranath Chatterjee, Durga- 
das Dey, Kedar Nath Mondol were brought before the footlights 
by the miscellaneous theatres that played here. But they faded 
away as quickly as the footlights themselves. 

Vina’s experience is an indication of the state of the Bengali 
theatre at that time, which has made us categorize the 
years, 1912-22, as the period of decline in the history of Calcutta’s 
theatres. 



V 


Public Theatres •• Period oj 
Decline {1912-1922) 

With the death of Girish Chandra Ghose on 8 Februaiy, 1912, 
the first forty years of the public theatre—a period of planning 
and preparation, of struggle and consolidation, and finally^ of an 
achievement of no mean order—came to an end. Taking a total 
view of the period (1872-1912) it would not be wrong to say that 
this was the age of Girish Chandra. For four decades Girish 
Chandra had practically dominated the theatrical world. Towards 
the latter part of his life, age and ill health prevented him from 
.regular appearance on the stage but still his influence was felt. 
The shadow of his majestic figure hung constantly over the pub¬ 
lic stage. 

The most resplendant Girish Chandra, however, was not the 
only star. There were others around him—^Ardhendu Sekhar 
Mustafi, Amritalal Basu, Amritalal Mitra. Amritalal Mukherjee, 
Mohendralal Basu and their fellow-acfors. and actresses like 
Binodini, Tinkari, Sukumari (Golap) and others. By 1912-13 
they were all off the stage, either because of death or by retire¬ 
ment due to old age, or ill health. The result was a decline in 
the standard of performance on the stage. A similar decline 
was noticed in the field of the writing of dramas. 

During the first forty years of the public theatre the majority 
of the plays were by Dinabandhu Mitra, Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, Girish Chandra Ghose, Jyotirindranath Tagore, Amritalal 
Basu, Rajkrishna Roy, Dwijendralal Roy, Kshirode Prasad 
Vidyavinode, Atul Krishna Mitra, and a few others who wrote 
plays of ephemeral value. By 1913 the stalwarts were all gpne 
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except Jyotirindranath Tagore, who had long ceased to write 
for the public theatre, and Amritalal Basu, who wrote one or 
two sketches at the request of the theatre authorities. Kshirode 
Prasad was active, but produced a number of rather indifferent 
plays. Amarendra Nath Dutt hurriedly scribbled plays which 
were of temporary interest only, meant to entertain the average 
audience of the age. 

A careful study of the list of the plays staged between 1912 
and 1922 will show the state of decline in the theatre. Girish 
Chandra’s last drama was Tapobal which was staged at Minerva 
in November . 1911. His incomplete Grihalakshnii, completed by 
Debendra Nath Bose, was performed at Minerva, on 21 Septem¬ 
ber, 1912, as a tribute to his memory. Amritalal Basu, after 
Khasdakhal (19i;2), wrote only one play, Naba Yauvan in 1913, 
and then practically stopped writing till 1926 when he wrote 
Byapika Biday a for Minerva Theatre. And Naba Yauvan was 
not a play of any special merit. Dwijendralal had produced his 
best by 1911 when he wrote Chandragupta. His posthumously 
published plays, Bhisma (1914), Sinhal Bejoy (1915), and Banga- 
nari (1916). were never popular. Kshirode Prasad turned out 
a number of plays of which only Kinnari proved a success, large¬ 
ly because of its songs and dances skilfully rendered by the Minerva 
artistes and its spectacular production thanks to the technical 
competence of Paresh Bose. His only worthwhile drama of this 
period, Alamgir (1921), was brought into prominence by the 
production and performance of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri at the dawn 
of the next era which marked the rise and glory of Calcutta 
theatre. ' , 

Among the players all the front-rankers were gone. There 
was only Dani Babu (Surendra Nath Ghose), son of Girish 
Chandra, who had already reached the top, but was now ageing 
and gradually losing his strength and vigour, due to ill health. 
No doubt there was Amarendra Nath Dutt, still in the prime of his 
life, but he was then dogged by misfortune thanks to his own faults 
and also the unfavourable circumstances that he had to face. 
With his own Classic Theatre dead in 1906. he was never again 
his original self, though he wrote and played for other theatres 
for another ten years. Amarendra Nath died in 1916. Still it 
must be said to his credit that he did his best as an actor. Dani 
Babu and Amar Dutt, as he was popularly called, were ther 
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two prominent figures in the post-Girish period. With Amaren- 
dra Nath’s death in 1916 Dani Babu was the solitary star, but 
nearing fifty and shorn of his earlier glory and glamour. He 
could no more be the hero of a play. Others of the previous 
generation who were still seen on the stage were Kshetra Mohan 
Mitra, Tarak Nath Palit, Chunilal Deb, Manmatha Nath Pal, 
Kunjalal Chakraverty, Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee, Kartick 
Chandra Dey, Hiralal Chatterjee. and a few others. They were 
good, but not as good as their predecessors on the stage. Among 
the actresses were Tarasundari, Kusum Kumari, Sushila, Nagen- 
drabala and a few of their contemporaries, but all past their 
prime and not regularly seen. 

The result was that between 1912 and 1922 the public theatre 
did not receive an adequate supply of good original plays or 
powerful players. The few plays that could draw an audience 
were repeated till they lost their appeal. Among the popular 
plays were Joydeb, Rejia, Kanthahar^ Range Bargi, Debala Debi^ 
Moghul Pathan, Nadir Shah, Misar Kumari, Ayyodhar Begam, etc. 
which had to be supported by farces or musicals every night 
after the main play. Such supporting plays were Ratkana, 
Kinnari, Kelor Kirti, Premer Toof an, Reshmi Roomal, Pardeshi, 
Sudama, etc. 

The standard of performance had deteriorated. Most of the 
players had exhausted themselves. The inspiration and the en¬ 
thusiasm of the founding fathers were gone. Theatre had become 
a routine affair and few were serious. Indifference, intemperance 
and indiscipline caused a rapid degeneration, the effect of which was 
felt in the box-oflBce of the city’s theatres. Right from the begin¬ 
ning of the century, even when Girish and Ardhendu were liv¬ 
ing, theatre after theatre was bom—Aurora, Unique, National 
(II). Great National (II), Grand National (II), Thespian, Presi¬ 
dency, and the miscellaneous theatres on the Vina stage—only 
to die a quick death. The rot had set in. With the exit of 
Girish-Ardhendu and their peers the decline came to tiie 
surface. Public theatre between 1912 and 1922 was in a very 
sorry state. 
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Star Theatre (1913-1922) 

In 1913 Star Theatre put up only three new plays, all quite 
unremarkable. These were Dharma Biplab by Mon Mohan 
GosWami bn 29 March, with Amarendra Nath Dutt as Kalachand, 
Narisundari as Durgabati and Sushila as Surama. Others in 
the cast were Mon Mohan Goswami (Niranjan), Kashinath 
Chatterjee (Bamacharan), Kunjalal Chakraverty (Suleiman), 
Aukshoy Chakraverty (Golam Ali), Hiralal Dutt (Hossain Ali), 
and Basantakumari (Dulari). The second play was Amarendra 
Nath Dutt’s Kishmish on 3 May in which Amarendra Nath 
played the role of School Superintendent with Basantakumari as 
Kishmish. Kunjalal Chakraverty, Hiralal Dutt, Kartick Chandra 
Dey, Sushilabala, Narisundari, Paimarani and Aukshoy Chakra¬ 
verty appeared in different roles. The play, however, evoked 
criticism on grounds of vulgarity. The third was Joy Pataka 
on 24 December. Among the old plays revived in 1913 were : 
Madhabi Kankan, Kapalkundala, Chand Bibi. Durgeshnandini, 
Nabin Tapaswini, Debi Chaudhurani, Vishad, Jana, Sitaram. 
Sankaracharyya, Mrinalini, Rani Durgabati, etc. In most of 
these plays Amarendra Nath Dutt played the leading roles 
supported by the artistes already mentioned. 

The 1914 list is also poor, except for two plays, one historical, 
Ahalya Bai by Manilal Banerjee, on 15 August, and the other 
mythological, Kshatrabir by Bhupendranath Banerjee, on 5 
December. The cast was : 

AHALYA BAI 

■ MALHAR RAO Amar Dutt 
GOVINDA Kunja Chakraverty 
MADHAB RAO Surendra Nath Ghose 
AHALYA BAI Kusumkumari 
TULSI Basantakumari 
MALI RAO Nripen Bose 
SOMNATH Manmatha Pal 
SURYAMAL Kartick Dey 
GANGABAI Narisundari 
NARAYANI Ranisundari 

KSHATRABIR 

DHRITARASTRA Amritalal Basu 
DURYODHONE Kartick Dey 
BHIM Kunjalal Chakraverty 
SOKUNI Aukshoy Chakraverty 


9 
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A VIM AN YU Kusumkumari 
UTTARA Charubala 
PRABIR Amar Dutt 
YUDHISTIR Hari Bhusan Bhattacharya 
KARNA Manmathanath Pal 
SANJOY Hiralal Dutt 
ROHINI Basantakumari 
KUNTI Pannarani 

Other plays of the year were iMayapuri, an opera by Ramlal 
Banerjee on 1 January; Bado Bhalobasi by Amarendra Nath 
Dutt, also an opera, on 30 May; Abhimanini (Rabindranath’s 
story Sasti dramatized) on 13 June, Akalanka Sashi (Rabindra¬ 
nath’s story Didi dramatized) on 31 October; and Avinetrir 
Rup (Amarendra Nath’s novel dramatized by himself) on 26 
December. In the last named play Amarendra Nath appeared 
in the role of Nalini, with Amritalal Basu as Ananga, Kunja 
Chakraverty as Kshitish. Narisundari as Aparajita and Sushila- 
bala as Durga. 

The year 1915 began on a sad note for Star. On 2 January 
passed away Sushilabala, a talented actress with a melodious 
singing voice, called ‘the nightingale of the Bengali stage’. Her 
last role was Durga in Avinetrir Rup. 

In 1915, besides a few trifles like Amarendra Nath’s Premer 
Jepiin and Ramlal Banerjee’s Belowari, on 6 February, Swama- 
kumari Debi’s Koney Boded, Star presented the following plays: 
The Sign of the Cross by Bhupendranath Banerjee (27 February); 
Madhah Rao by Manilal Banerjee (17 April); Raja Chandra- 
dhawaj by Jagat Chandra Sen (21 August); Broto Udjapan by 
Manilal Banerjee (18 September); Rainamanjari by Haranath 
Basu (9 October); Saudagar, an adaptation of The Merchant of 
Venice by Bhupendranath Banerjee (4 December); Gossainji by 
Bhupendra Banerjee (18 December) and Bhileder Bhomra by 
Mon Mohan Goswami (25 December). The cast of some of these 
plays was as follows : 

THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 

MARCUS Amar Dutt 
TIJELINUS Manmatha Pal 
SERVILUS Kartick Dey 
MERCIA Kusumkumari 
NERO Kunja Chakraverty 
FABIUS Hiralal Dutt 
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PHILODIMUS Surendra Nath Chose 
BERINIS Basantakumari 

On this play Amrita Bazar Patrika (23.3.15) wrote : *The Sign 
of tfie Cross on the whole, as produced by this company, marks 
a distinct. epoch in dramatic production.* The other successful 
play Saudagar had the following cast : 

KULIRAKA Amar Dutt 
BASANTA KUMAR Kunja Chakraverty 
NATABAR Kasinath Chatterjee 
PRATIVA Kusumkumari 
NIRAJA Narayani 
ANIL KUMAR Dhiren Mukherjee 
NIRANJAN Manmatha Pal 
MOHANLAL Surendra Nath Chose 
JUTHICA Ascharyamoyee 

Madhab Rao Peshwa had Kunja Chakraverty in the title role 
with Manmatha Pal as Raghunath Rao, Kartick Dey as Haidar 
All, Probodh Ghose as Tipu, Kusumkumari as Roma Bai. 
Basantakumari as Anadi Bai. Chandradhawaj had Amar Dutt 
in the title role with Kusumkumari as Manimala, Chunilal Deb 
as Lakshman Sen, Kunjalal Chakraverty as Indradhawaj, Kusum¬ 
kumari as Alaka, Narayani as Kamala and Charubala as 
Sahana. Others were Manmatha Pal (Sailesh), Probodh Basu 
(Niladhawaj), Hiralal Dutt (Ram Chandra), Kashinath Chatterjee 
(Bhola). In Ratnamanjari, Amar Dutt played Sanatan while 
Kusumkumari appeared in the title-role, supported by Aukshoy 
Chakraverty (Sibaram), Kashinath Chatterjee (Jagannath), Man¬ 
matha Pal (Dhanapati) and Nripen Bose (Sadananda). 

1916 is the year of the passing away of Amarendra Nath 
Dutf. This melancholy, event happened on 6 January and marked 
the exit of a towering figure at a premature age of barely forty. 
Amarendra Nath had done much for the Bengali theatre and 
much more was expected from him. Amarendra Na%’s 
last role was Kuliraka in Saudagar and his last appearance on 
12 December, 1915. With Amarendra Nath gone, the only out¬ 
standing performer of the Girish age that remained was Suren¬ 
dra Nath Ghose (Dani Babu). 

In 1916 the new plays put up were all insignificant. These 
were Gurudakshina by Bhupendranath Banerjee (11 March), 
Hemendralal (8 April). Bdlal Sen by Jogen Bose (3 May), Jada 
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Bharat (24 June), Baranasi by Manilal Banerjee (19 September), 
Ramdhan (4 November), Sadhana by Mon Mohan Goswami (23 
December) in which the author himself appeared with Kusum- 
kumari in the leading female role, and Panchasar by Sourindra 
Mohan Mukherjee (25 December). 

In September 1917 Ananga Mohan Haidar became the lessee. 
On 22 September Narayan Bose’s Kurukshetra was played. Two 
other new plays of 1917 were Jogen Bose’s Deb Bala with 
Kusumkumari in the title role and Ascharyyamoyee as Sannya- 
sini, and Ruper Nesha. 

In 1918 Ananga Haider gave place to Girimohan Mullick as 
the lessee of Star Theatre. The poverty of presentable plays, 
however, continued. The year opened with Dasarathi Mukherjee’s 
Ranabheri (12 January). Then followed Bankim Chandra’s 
Muchiram Gur (19 January) in a dramatized form. Then a bold 
step was taken. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee had already caused 
a stir among the Bengali readers by his short stories and novels. 
So far Bankim Chandra’s novels had drawn the audience to the 
theatre. For more than forty years Bankim Chandra had proved 
the saviour of the public theatre through his novels that were 
dramatized by Girish Chandra, Amritalal, Biharilal, Atul Krishna. 
Amarendra Nath and others. Sarat Chandra now entered the 
public theatre. For the next forty years Sarat Chandra proved 
to be the trump card of the public stage, though the first Biraj 
Bou, dramatized by Bhupendra Nath Banerjee, did not fulfil 
the expectations of the sponsors. Brought on the stage towards 
the middle of the year, Biraj Bou had the following cast : 

NILAMBAR Tarak Palit 

JADU Amritalal Basu 

PITAMBAR Kshetra Mitra 

BIRAjf BOU Kusumkumari 
» 

SUNDARI Basantakumari 

Sarat Chandra really conquered the Bengali stage when Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri started producing his novels at Natyyamandir a 
few years later. Two other plays of 1918 were Vidyadhari by 
Bhupendranath Banerjee (21 September) and Arab Abhijan by 
Jatin Chatterjee (2 November). 

In December 1918 Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee joined Star 
as Manager. In another new entrant to the theatrical world. 
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Probodh Chandra Guha. Aparesh Chandra found an able assis¬ 
tant with energy, enthusiasm and ideas, as well as a capacity 
for hard work and a business acumen. The two working to¬ 
gether were able to start a new era of the Bengali theatre 
from 1923. 

In March 1919 Star staged a Shakespearean play in Bengali. 
This was Othello (8 March) translated by Debendra Nath Bose, 
Tarak Palit appeared as Othello with Tarasundari as Desdemona 
and Aparesh Qiandra as lago. Unfortunately Othello failed to 
be popular. In the same month Nirmalshib Banerjee’s Mukher 
Mota (30 March) was offered, followed by an old play, Kinnari, 
which had been produced earlier at Minerva. Here Tarasundari 
appeared as Utpal with Basantakumari as Makari and Niroda- 
sundari as Kinnari. When Minerva sought the help of the court 
to stop the Star from performing one of its plays, Aparesh 
Chandra wrote Urbasi (17 May) as its alternative. Even though 
Tarasundari played the role of Basantaka Urbasi never became 
popular. Aparesh Chandra then tried his Dumukho Sap (9 
August). In the closing month of the year came Jiban Prabhat 
and Bhupendranath Banerjee’s Baibahik (25 December). None 
of these plays could bring financial relief to the theatre. 

In April 1920 Aparesh Chandra became the lessee of the Star 
Theatre. The new plays of the year were Rakhi Bandhan (22 
May) with Tarak Palit as Chandravat and Tarasundari as Dhara ; 
Kuhaki of Debendra Nath Bose (19 June); and Aparesh Chan¬ 
dra’s Chhinnahar (21 August) with Tarasundari in the role of 
Leela. 

In 1921 Aparesh Chandra’s Basabdatta (15 January) was 
followed by Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode’s Mandakini (2 April). 
Aparesh Chandra’s Ayyodhar Begum (3 December) was played 
with a strong cast. Hafiz Rahaman in this drama was one 
of the best roles of Aparesh Chandra. In the supporting roles 
were Chuni Lai Deb as Mirkasim and Tarasundari as the Begum. 
Two new female artistes who were destined to leave a mark on 
the public stage of Bengal made their debut in this play. These 
were Krishnabhamini and Niharbala who appeared as Chhaya 
and Jinnat respectively. 

In 1922 three new plays were put up— Nawabi Amal by 
Nirmalshib Banerjee, on 1 July; Apsora by Aparesh Chandra 
on 19 August and Sudama, also by Aparesh Chandra, on 23 
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September. Nawabi Amal had the following cast: Raghabananda 
—Chunilal Deb, Ramprasad—Purna Chandra Ghose, Hussain-^ 
Manmatha Pal, Raghuji—^Nani Mallick, Hafez—^Hemendra 
Roychowdhury. Khatija—Tarasundari. Shirina—Nivanoni, Oiin- 
moyee—^Krishnabhamini. Of these Sudama, a mythological play, 
became popular and enjoyed a few revivals in later years. Never¬ 
theless financial distress continued. To find a way out a new 
arrangement was contemplated and this led to the foundation 
of the Art Theatre Limited (1923), which marked the beginning 
of a new era, the third phase of the public theatre in Calcutta— 
a Period of Rise and Glory. 

Minerva Theatre (1913-22) 

In 1913 Minerva was under the administration of Upendra Nath 
Mitra. Its new drama was Bhisma by Kshirode Prasad Vidya- 
vinode. It was staged on 10 May with Dani Babu in the title 
role and Tarasundari as Amba. Tarak Palit appeared as Parasu- 
ram. Other plays of the year were : Biday a Avishap on 13 
August; Naba Yauban by Amritalal Basu, on 20 December; 
Niyoti by Kshirode Prasad and Cleopatra by Pramathanath 
Bhattacharyya in which Dani Babu played the role of Antony. 
In Rabindranath*s Biday a Avisap, Dani Babu and Tarasundari 
appeared as Kacha and Debjani respectively, while in Naba 
Yauban the veteran Amritalal Basu, the author of the play who 
had joined Minerva as Manager, greeted the audience in the 
role of Basanta with Aparesh Mukherjee, Tarak Palit and Tara¬ 
sundari in other roles. Mention should also be made of Ruper 
Dali (Kshirode Prasad) and Bhagyachakra (Pramatha Chaudhuri), 
played in September and November respectively. 

The new play of 1914 were : Hesto-Nesto (Debkantha Bagchi), 
Nasta-Na-bud (Prasad Goswami), Rumela (Sourindra Mohan 
Mukherjee), Aparesh Chandra’s Rangila (an adaptation of Sheri¬ 
dan’s Duenna) and Aheria (26 December) by Kshirode Prasad. 
The plays were all insignificant and the players, though com¬ 
petent, hardly made any impression. 

In 1915 Minerva attempted a spectacular play in Aparesh 
Chandra’s Ahuti (6 March), an adaptation of Wilson Barett’s The 
Sign of the Cross, in which Dani Babu. Tarasundari. Aparesh 
Chandra and Prakasmoni appeared in different roles. Towards 
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the middle of the year Nirmalshib Banerjee’s Beer Raja was 
brought on the stage almost with the same cast, but it proved a 
failure. Then followed a period of litigation after which, with 
Upendra Nath Mitra as the lessee, Minerva produced Dwijendra- 
lal Roy’s Sinhal Bejoy (2 October) with Aparesh Chandra, Tarak 
Palit, Kartick Dey, Tarasundari and Narisundari in the cast. The 
end-of-the-year play was Aparesh Chandra’s Suvadristi (an adap¬ 
tation of Lord Lytton’s Lady of Lyons). Aparesh Chandra was 
now the Manager of Minerva. In Sinhal Bejoy he appeared as 
Sinhabahu with Tarasundari as Kubeni, Tarak Palit as Bejoy 
and Narisundari as Leela. 

1916 began with Hater Panch by Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee 
(1 January). Then came Dwijendralal’s Banganari on 15 July 
with Priyanath Ghose, Aparesh Chandra, Manmatha Pal, Satyen 
Dey, Tarasundari and Prakasmoni in different roles. On 13 July 
Aparesh Chandra’s Ramanuj, a biographical drama, was brought 
on the Minerva stage with almost the same cast. The only new 
face seen was Sushilasundari. December entertainments were pro¬ 
vided by Mani Kanchan (Atul Mitra) and Alckel Selami (Prama- 
tha Chaudhuri). 

The 1917 plays at Minerva were Kalpatoru (Rakhaldas Roy) 
in March; Ratkana, a funny comedy by Nirmalshib Banerjee, 
which became popular with Manmatha Pal in the role of Gobor- 
dhan; Range Rathore, a historical play, on 8 September by 
Kshirode Prasad, in which different roles were played by Priya¬ 
nath Ghose, Aparesh Mukherjee, Kartick Dey and Tarasundari. 
Seetima (Mrs. ^amini Roy) and Motir Mala (Barada Prasanna 
Dasgupta) were the two other new plays of the year. 

1918 opened with Chhabir Bazar by Debkantha Bagchi, 
followed by a historical, Chitore Uddhar by Pramatha Roy 
Chowdhury, in April. In August Kinnari (Kshirode Prasad) 
appeared with a lot of songs, dances, spectacle and fantasy 
and captured the fancy of the audience. A major attraction 
was the clever stagecraft of Paresh Chandra Bose (Patal Babu). 
The cast was : 


SUDHAN Kunjalal Chakraverty 
DHANAPATI Kalicharan Banerjee 
UTPAL Nripen Bose (later Kusumkumari) 
IPKNAR! Nfrodasundari 
MAKARI Oiarusila 
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On 29 November was staged Bejoy Ullas (Rakhal Roy) to mark 
the end of the First World War and Rung Bahar (Jatin Pal) in 
which Kartick Dey and Charusila pleased the audience by their 
antics. 

In 1918 (December) Aparesh Chandra left Minerva to join 
Star. Tarak Palit, Tarasundari and Nirodasundari followed him. 
After an indifferent play Hirar Nath by Dasarathi Mukherjee, 
Minerva produced a new drama which proved a great success 
and held the stage for a long time. This was Misarkumari by 
Barada Prasanna Dasgupta, a drama full of human appeal, de¬ 
picting a clash between the races, white and black, and affording 
ample opportunity for the display of histrionic talent. The play 
enjoyed frequent revivals until recently. The cast in 1919 was : 

ABAN Kunjala! Chakraverty 
SAMANDESH Priyanath Ghose 
NAHARIN Sushilasundari 
RAMESISH Manmatha Nath Pal 
KHAREB Kartick Dey 
BULA Subasini 

A successful rendering of this moving and melodramatic piece, 
which also combined other popular elements, including songs 
and dances and comics which were competently handled 
by the Minerva artistes, enhanced the prestige of the Minerva 
Theatre which had fallen rather low in recent years. Of special 
brilliance was Subasini’s Bula in which role she sang splendidly. 
Equally brilliant was Sushila’s Naharin. Kunjalal Chakraverty’s 
Aban was long remembered till it was eclipsed by Ahindra 
Chaudhuri’s performance on the same stage a few years later. 

The 1920 list of plays includes Manisha by Jnanendranath 
Gupta (11 January) with Kusumkumari in the title role; Rabin¬ 
dranath’s Bashikaran \ Nityabodh Vidyaratna’s Lakshman Sen 
in which Priyanath Ghose played Ballal, with Kunja Chakra¬ 
verty as Lakshman Sen and Manmatha Pal as Gourmoni. The 
Christmas offering was a fine comic play Reshmi Roomal 
by Monoj Mohan Bose in which Kalicharan Banerjee, Sushila¬ 
sundari, Subasini and Charusila gave clever performances true 
to the spirit of the play. 

In 1921 Minerva staged two new plays, one comical and the 
other historical. Kelor Kirti by Bhupendr^ath Banerjee 
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(14.5.21) was a hilarious play, well rendered by Manmatha Pal 
(Kelo), Kunja Chakraverty (Karta). Kartick Dey (Mogha), One 
new actor, Santosh Das (Bhulo), drew the attention of the 
audience in this play in the role of a race-goer. Minerva at this 
time specialized in this type of light plays. But the historical 
play I^adir Shah (25.12.21) by Barada Prasanna Dasgupta, 
author of Misarkumari, was also well acted. Manmatha Pal 
was in the title role with Sushila as Begum and Charusila as 
Akbari. 

1922 happens to be a memorable year for Minerva for two 
reasons. It was in this year that Minerva welcomed two absolu¬ 
tely new entrants on its stage—^Radhikananda Mukherjee and 
Naresh Chandra Mitra, two well educated young men from the 
upper middle class of society and belonging to a new school of 
acting that had been just noticed in performances outside the 
professional stage. Both the former, who left his Government 
service at Simla, and the latter, who decided not to be a prac¬ 
tising lawyer in spite of his University degree, soon made their 
mark on the Bengali stage. 

At Minerva Radhikananda Mukherjee brought Antigonus into 
prominence in Dwijendralal’s Chandragupta, while in the same 
play Naresh Chandra Mitra’s rendering of Katayyan threw a new 
light on the role. They also appeared in Shahjahan and played the 
roles of Aurangzeb and Shahjahan respectively with a remarkable 
success, striking a new note that marked them as different from 
the actors so far seen in these roles. Radhikananda did two 
more roles which created public enthusiasm, namely, Pelaram in 
Bhupendra Nath Banerjee’s Pelaramer-Swadeshita (18 June 1922) 
in which he was ably supported by Naresh Ch. Mitra as Jacob; 
and Mr. Sinha in Bibaha Bibhrat. Pelaramer Swadeshita was 
banned by the Government after a few performances. Tragically, 
when Minerva was just recovering from its dark days, a disas¬ 
trous fire destroyed the theatre. This was on 18 October 1922. 
The present writer actually saw the theatre burning where he 
had already seen a few plays as a schoolboy. Before this tragic 
event Minerva had staged Bhupen Banerjee’s Phoolsar (19.9.22) 
in which Subasini appeared as Madan with Nabatara as Rati. 

With the building destroyed by fire Minerva began touring 
different places, occasionally returning to the city to give perfor-^ 
mances, maiply on the Alfred stage at Harrison Road (now 
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Grace Cinema on Mahatma Gaftdhi Road). The plays presented 
here were Rakomari by Barada Dasgupta (30 May 1923), Jiban 
Yuddha (Monmohan Roy’s adaptation of Les Miserables) on 9 
September 1924, Jod Barat and Kritanter Bangadarshan 
(25.12.24), both by Bhupen Banerjee. In the last named play the 
participants were : Kunjalal Chakraverty (Dharmaraj), Kartick 
Dey (Chitragupta), Manmatha Pal (Mahabir), Sashimulshi (Banga- 
mata), Asmantara (Kam). On 18 April Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen- 
gupta’s Thaker Mela was played. Dalim (a three-Act play from 
a story by Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das) came in July 
1925. Of these Jod Barat was a box-office success. Kartick Dey’s 
Kamini Sebak (Barrister Ghatak) was a remarkable creation. 
Others were : Dolgovinda-Manmatha Pal, Joyshankar—^Kunja- 
lal Chakraverty, Amode Kumar—Satyen Dey, Danujdalani— 
Sashimukhi, Elokeshi—^Prakasmoni, Bara Thakuma—^Nagendra- 
bala. 

During this difficult time Minerva had the loyal cooperation of 
artistes like Manmatha Pal, Kunja Chakraverty, Kartick Dey, 
Subasini, Prokasmoni and a few others. Upendra Nath Mitra 
patiently waited out the days of distress till good days came in 
1925, when Minerva’s building was rebuilt and the theatre opened 
on 8 August with Atmadarshan to start on another triumphant 
spell. 

Monmohan Theatre (1915-24) 

The site, 68 Beadon Street, had so far seen the rise and fall of a 
number of theatres—Star, Emerald, Classic and Kohinoor. The 
last-named theatre was auctioned in July 1912. Monmohan 
Pandey, who had a number of businesses in the city, purchased 
Kohinoor for a sum of Rupees one lakh and eleven thousand. 
Pandey was already a partner of Mahendranath Mitra in the 
Minerva Theatre. After Mahendra Mitra’s death a legal dispute 
started between Pandey and Upendranath Mitra, brother of 
Mahendranath Mitra. Disgusted, Pandey decided to start a 
theatre of his own at the newly purchased Kohinoor building, us¬ 
ing the name of Minerva of which he was a partner. 

On 7 August, 1915. Girish Chandra’s Kalapakar was presen¬ 
ted along with Ruper Phand by Suren Roy, with the players and 
equipments of Minerva Theatre. Surendra Nath Gho^ (Dani 
Babu) was appointed Manager. Indian Dmly News of 7 . 3.1915 
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reported as follows : ‘Minerva Theatre—This popular place of 
amusement has shifted to No. 68 Beadon Street, from its old 
site, the idea of the management being to find better and com- 
modiotis seating space for the audience. 68 Beadon Street is the 
old Classic Theatre buildings which used to be the favourite re¬ 
sort of Bengali play-goers several years ago. The first perfor¬ 
mance in the new buildings opens with the late G. C. Ghose’s 
drama **Kalapahar** with an after-piece which is a delightful 
opera...’ 

Then followed a few old plays like Grihdlakshmi, Siri Farhad, 
Pauline, Bhisma, Baruna, etc. The cast included Dani Babu, 
Priyanath Ghose, Tarasundari and others. But in the meantime 
Upendra Mitra secured a court injunction restraining Pandey 
from using the name of Minerva. Pandey then used his own 
name to call the theatre Monmohan. An advertisement to this 
effect appeared in The Bengalee on 4 September: ‘As the 
Minerva Theatre building with its title has been leased out, so 
my new theatre at 68 Beadon Street has been named Monmohan 
Theatre.* 

The inauguration of Monmohan Theatre was held on 1 
September 1915 vdth the following old plays— Janmastami, 
Nandotsab, Nanda-Bidaya, Bhisma, Dhrubacharitra and Chatu- 
rali, apparently a whole-night affair. A new play was staged 
on 25 September— Kanthahar by Dasarathi Mukherjee which 
became popular because of Dani Babu’s Ranalal. Others in the 
play were Hiralal Chatterjee (Narendra), Ahindra Dey (Murari), 
Hemantakumari XMohini) and Nirodasundari (Rangila). From 
the following week a short play was added to it, as was the 
practice at that time. This was Rat Dupure by Krishna Chandra 
Kundu. Kanthahar retained its popularity for a long time. On 
6 November came Shyamsundar. 

The group of artistes at Monmohan was soon strengthened 
by the arrival of Chunilal Deb, Basantakumari, Tinkari Dasi 
and a few others. On 11 December Kshirode Prasad’s Badsajadi 
appeared on the Monmohan stage, followed by Surendranath 
Roy’s Mukure Muskil on Christmas day. A Christmas offering 
of an entertaining play had become a custom of the Bengali 
theatre at this time. 

1916 opened with yet another new play, Bappa Rao by Nishi- 
Kanta Basu Ray. this was on 26 February. The cast was : 
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BAPPA RAO Dani Babu 
LACHMI Tinkari Dasi 
YAJID Chunilal Deb 
NOSHERA Basantakumari 

On 8 April came Kabir of Haranath Basu. On 21 April a new 
opera was added to the serious plays then running. This was 
Nirmalshib Banerjee’s Bahadur. And then came Monmohan’s 
play of plays— Mughal Pathan —which swept the audience off 
their feet. 

Mughal Pathan, a historical play by Surendranath Bandopa- 
dhyay, which opened on 8 July 1916, proved to be a hit play 
of Monmohan Theatre, though as a drama it was very medio¬ 
cre. It was Dani Babu’s performance as Sher Shah that did 
the trick. He was ably supported by Chunilal Deb (Humayan),. 
Basantakumari (Chand) and Sashimukhi (Sophia), whose songs 
were a great attraction of this play. Mughal Pathan had a con¬ 
tinuous run of 150 nights—a record in those days. Indian Daily 
News of 2 September 1916 reported: ‘Every Saturday night the 
house is full before the appointed hour, and after it, is a regular 
scrummage for seats. And no wonder, for both in respect of 
plot-interest and skilful mounting, Mughal Pathan holds the 
palm and the most fastidious critic has pronounced it an all¬ 
round success.’ 

Inspired by the success of Mughal Pathan, Monmohan brought 
on the stage another historical by its author, Panipath. This was 
on 6 October 1917. PanipcUh had the following cast : 

BABAR SHAH Dani Babu 
SANG RAM SINHA Chunilal Deb 
HUMAYAN Hiralal Chatterjee 
DELE RA Ascharyyamoyee 

But in spite of Dani Babu’s competent performance and 
Ascharyyamoyee’s melodious songs (Ascharyyamoyye had al¬ 
ready regaled the Monmohan audience in the role of Dalani in 
Chandrasekhar, scoring a success no less than that of Narisundari 
in that role), Panipath was a disappointment. The Christmas 
offerings of 1917 were Chande Chandi by Abinash Gango- 
padhyay, and Piyare Nazar by Panchkari Chattopadhyay. 

In 1918, after Kismat (23 March) and Parajoy (25 May), which 
brought a scoaic surprise to the audience with the spectacle of 
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a Steamer on fire which then sinks, Monmohan once more 
enthralled its patrons with Debala Debt by Nishikanta Basu Ray. 

Opened on 17 August 1918 this historical drama kept the Mon¬ 
mohan flag flying triumphantly for nights on end. vThis was 
mainly because of an astounding performance given by Dani 
Babu in the role of Khijir Khan and the never-to-be-forgotten 
songs of Ascharyyamoyee in the role of Motia. The names of 
the two artistes have become permanently associated with these 
two roles. Others in the cast were : Debala (Ranisundari), 
Alauddin (Chunilal Deb), Kafur (Hiralal Chatterjee), Ganapat 
(Ahindra Dey). As usual at Christmas a new opera was pro¬ 
duced. This was Pardeshi by Panchkari Chatterjee. Debala 
Debt and Pardeshi continued to be big draws for the Monmohan 
Theatre for months. 

In 1919, except for a light Christmas play, Olot Palot by 
Abinash Chandra Gangopadhyay, just to maintain the tradi¬ 
tion, Monmohan staged no new drama. In 1920 also the only 
new drama was Hindu Beer, once again by Surendranath 
Bandopadhyay, which began on 10 January. Dani Babu was the 
main attraction in the role of Himu, supported by Kshetra 
Mitra (Mubarak), Hiralal Chatterjee (Ibrahim), Ahindra Dey 
<Akbar) and Ascharyyamoyee (Meher). It was not much of a 
success. Pandey then fell back upon an old play, Bishabriksha, 
with Dani Babu as Nagendra, Puma Ghose as Debendra, Kshetra 
Mitra as Sris and Ascharyyamoyee as Hira. To bring some 
novelty to the theatre a few scenes of the drama were shown 
on the screen with the cooperation of Aurora Film Co., of which 
Anadi Basu was" the chief. 

Again. 1921 passed without any new drama worth mention¬ 
ing. 1922 opened with Praner Tan by Surendranath Ray, 
(1 January). 

In 1922, however, Monmohan asserted itself in the theatrical 
scene with the production of Bange Bargi, a drama with which 
the name of Monmohan has become inseparable. 

Bange Bargi from the pen of Nishikanta Basu Ray, the author 
of the successful Debala Debi gave Dani Babu another chance 
to show his mettle as an actor and his Bhaskar Pandit has be¬ 
come a theatrical legend and a role that few have dared to 
touch after him. Others in the play also gave a good account 
of lliemselves—Kshetra Mitra (Mohonlal), Hiralal Chatterjee 
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<Alibardi)» Aliindra Dey (Chhidam). Sashimukhi (Madhuri) and 
Aschaiyyamoyee (Gouri). Bange Bargi was a great financial 
success for the theatre. 

Along with the new plays in all of which Dani Babu stole 
the show in spite of his age (he was then fifty-four) a few old 
ones were revived in which again Dani Babu was expected to 
be the big draw— Rejia, Baruna, Sankaracharyya, Sarala, 
Prafulla, Chandragupta, BaUdariy Shahjafum, Bishabriksha, Hara-- 
nidhi, Grihalakshmi, etc. In fact, Dani Babu was the main 
attraction of the theatre during all these years. Since die passing 
away of his father Girish Chandra Ghose and his compeers and 
the sad and untimely death of Amarendra Nath Dutt, Dani 
Babu was the only shining light of the Bengali theatre and Mon- 
mohan his scene of action from 1915 to 1924. 

When Bange Bargi was running on the Monmohan stage, 
elsewhere things were taking a new turn. On 10 December 1921, 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduii was seen for the first time in a public thea> 
tre in the role of Alamgir in Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode’s 
play of that name. With him were seen a few other new faces 
among whom were Prova in the role of Rupkumari and Tulsi 
Banerjee in the role of Kambux. Another handsome and talen¬ 
ted young man of the day was Nirmalendu Lahiri. At Minerva 
two new stars had already made their mark—^Naresh Chandra 
Mitra and Radhikananda Mukherjee, This was in 1922. In 1923 
came the Art Theatre Ltd. on board the Star Theatre, with a 
band of new artistes, Tinkari Chakraverty, Ahindra Chaudhuri, 
Durgadas Banerjee, Indhbhusan Mukherjee and others. Two 
new actresses, Krishnabhamini and Niharbala, were already on 
the staff of the Star Theatre. A wave of fresh wind had started 
blowing in the theatrical world. A new style of acting was seen 
in the performance of these newcomers. A new style of produc¬ 
tion was evident. The decadent theatre of the post-Girish period 
was taking a new turn. 

Monmohan, in 1923, began with Nazare Naked by Panchkari 
Chattopadhyay, on 10 February. Failing to sense the changing 
air or neglecting to read the signs of the time Monmohan Theatre 
held on tenaciously to the old pattern, and so paid the price. 
When the theatregoing public had already got the taste of Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri’s acting in the roles of Alamgir, Rag^rub^. 
Chanakya, when the Art Theatre Ltd. had already prodiwxd 
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Karnarfun with a new cast and in a new technique and had 
changed the taste as well as the demand of the public, Mon- 
mohan staged a third-rate play, Alexander (18 August 1923) by 
Surendranath Bandopadhyay, banking on the old lion. At the 
age of fifty-five Dani Babu was called upon to play the role of 
the world-conqueror youth, Alexander. For the first time Dani 
Babu disappointed his admirers. As Bhaskar Pandit he had con¬ 
quered their heart. As Alexander, not unnaturally, he failed to 
do so. Monmohan was faced with evil days. Pandey was losing 
interest in the theatre. Already a plan was being prepared by the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust to build a highway that would con¬ 
nect the northern part of the city to the central. The blue-print 
for the northward extension of Central Avenue (now Chittaranjan 
Avenue) which went through the Monmohan building, was 
ready. After Alexander's failure Pandey tried to carry on with 
Lalitaditya (2 February 1924) in a rather half-hearted manner 
and met with another failure. He then decided to close down 
his theatre. 

It so happened that just at this time Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
was on the lookout for a theatre of his own. When approached, 
Monmohan Pandey readily agreed to hand over his theatre to 
the newcomer. On 6 August 1924 on board the Monmohan 
Theatre was inaugurated Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s Natyyamandir 
with Seeta, a mythological drama by Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri. 
A new era of the Bengali theatre began. Art Theatre had al¬ 
ready given the lead in June 1923. i^atyyamandir joined four¬ 
teen months later. This was the beginning of the public theatre’s 
period of ri^ and glory. 

Bengali Theatrical Co. (1921-23) 

In the second decade of the present centurj’ when Bengali thea¬ 
tre was languishing, the well-known film makers of Calcutta, 
Madan and Co., a Parsi enterprise, entered the theatrical world 
with money and organizational ability, first with Hindi plays at 
the Corinthian and Alfred, and then with Bengali at the Corn¬ 
wallis Theatre (at present Sree Cinema, Bidhan Sarani, Hati- 
bagan). The Madans had their ace playwright in Aga Hashr 
Kashmiri who, thou^ a mediocre writer, knew the art of draw¬ 
ing a crowd to the theatre with plenty of melodrama and music 
to which w»e added gorgeous scenes and spectacle, colourful 
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costumes, enchanting visual illusions and a lot of strutting and 
fretting on the stage. At one time Kashmiri’s Yuhidi Ki Ledki 
had created a stir in the city and Miss Gohor, the actress, be¬ 
came a famous name. For some time especially during the period 
of its decline, the Bengali theatre too fell under the influence of 
the Parsi theatre, introducing trick scenes and the rococo style 
on the stage with a total unconcern for logic, probability or his¬ 
torical accuracy. 

When the Madans thought of producing Bengali plays they 
had a crime drama of A. H. Kashmiri translated into Bengali. 
This was Aparadhi Key. By offering higher and more regular 
pay than the gasping Bengali theatre of the time the Madans 
recruited a number of established artistes of the Bengali 
stage and formed the Bengali Theatrical Company. But Apara¬ 
dhi Key failed to please the Bengali audience. The play opened 
on 14 May 1921 on the Cornwallis stage. 

The Madans then cast their eye on the rising star—Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri, the pioneer of a new style of acting. 

With Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and two other new artistes added 
to the list of the old ones—Tulsi Charan Banerjee and Sm. Prova 
—Bengali Theatrical Co., produced Kshirode Prasad Vidya- 
vinode’s new historical drama —Alamgir on 10 December 1921. 
The cast of Alamgir was as follows : 

ALAMGIR Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
BHIM SINHA Satyen Dey 
KAMBUX Tulsi Charan Banerjee 
RAM SINHA Gopaldas Bhattacharyya 
BEERABAI Basantakumari 
RAJSINHA Probodh Bose 
DAYAL SHAH Sital Pal 
GARIB DAS Nripen Bose 
UDIPURI Kusumkumari 
RUP KUMARI Prova 

'Sisir Kumar’s Alamgir created a sensation. The decaying Ben¬ 
gali theatre found hope in this newcomer and Alamgir, by the 
magic touch of the master, became a mighty attraction of the 
public stage. Sisir Kumar next played the role of Raghubir in 
Kshirode Prasad’s play of that name, with Probodh Bose (Ananta 
Rao), Hiralal Dutt (Debal), Basanta Kumari (Sh 3 ramali), Susik 
bala (Paribanu). Bengali Theatrical Co, thi^ staged Dwijendralal 
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Roy’s Chandragupta (1 July 1922) on the Cornwallis stage in 
which Sisir Kumar appeared as Chanakya, It was as Chanakya 
at the Calcutta University Institute that Bhaduri had come to 
to the Hmelight All these plays with Sisir Kumar in the lead 
gave respectability to "Ihe Bengali Theatrical Co. But soon diffe¬ 
rences arose between Sisir Kumar and the Madans, mainly over 
the selection of plays and the style of production. The indepen¬ 
dent minded Sisir Kumar left the service of the Madans (August 
1922) to have a theatre of his own, if possible. 

On 2 December 1922 the Bengali Theatrical Co., staged 
Muktar Mukti by Manilal Ganguli in which Tulsi Charan 
Banerjee appeared as Raja and Nripen Bose as Ratan. Earlier, 
in September 1921, the Bengali version of a Hindi play, Vishnu 
Maya (translated by Jyotish Chandra Banerjee, one of the ear¬ 
liest directors of silent Bengali films under the Madans) was sta¬ 
ged. 

The cast was : 

DBBAKI Kusumkumari 
SRI KRISHNA Basantakumari 
NARADA Nripen Bose 
JASOMATI Nirada 
BASUDEB Gopal Bhattacharyva 
KANSA Satyen Dey 
NANDA Probodh Basu 
BRIDDHA Hiralal Dutt 

The Madans filled the vacancy of Sisir Kumar by introducing 
another shining light of later years, young and handsome Nir- 
malendu Lahiri, who had already became famous in amateur 
theatricals. On 21 October 1922 Pratapaditya was staged with 
Nirmalendu in the title role and Kusumkumari as Bejoya. 
Then came a new play, Ratneswarer Mandir (23 December 1922) 
by Kshirode Prasad, in which Prova did Sarama with Nirma¬ 
lendu as the hero. The next play was Vidurath by Kshirode 
Prasad, on the Alfred stage, on 10 March 1923, followed by 
Satileela on 21 April 1923. Vidurath had the following cast ; 

BUDDHA Probodh Basu 
AMBALIKA Kusumkumari 
VIDURATH Nirmalendu Lahiri 
CHAMPA Prova 
BASABI Blackie 


10 
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In Satileela Kusum Kumari appeared as Kasturi. 

Soon after Bengali Theatrical Co. stopped performing. 

Golden Jubilee of the Public Theatre ( 1922 ) 

Our story of the public, theatre in Calcutta, starting from the 
year 1872 has reached the year 1922. We have thus covered the 
first fialf-century of the public theatre. The completion of the 
fifty years was enthusiastically celebrated on 9 December 1922 
at the Calcutta University Institute Hall. It may be mentioned 
here that on 7 December 1900, a public meeting to commemo¬ 
rate the 28th year of the founding of the public theatre, was 
organized by Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi, at the Minerva Theatre. 

The following is an abridged English rendering of the reports 
of the celebration that appeared in Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
The Statesman on 10 December 1922, quoted by Sri Satyen Roy 
in his interesting reminiscence, published in a noted Bengali 
monthly magazine, Galpa Bharati [Bengali Theatre Centenary 
Volume (1974)], entitled ‘A Memorable Day of the Bengali 
Theatre Fifty Years Ago.* 

The headlines in Amrita Bazar Patrika ran thus : 

Jubilee of the Bengali Theatre 

Felicitations to Babu Amritalal Bose 
Unprecedented Gathering at the University Institute Hall 

The report said that long before the function started the spaci¬ 
ous hall, balcony and every available space of the Institute Hall 
was packed to suffocation. On the decorated stage were placed 
the portraits of the late Girish Chandra Ghose, Ardhendu Sekhar 
Mustafi, Amritalal Mitra and other pioneers of the Bengali thea¬ 
tre. Among those present were : Surendranath Mullick, Bipin 
Chandra Pal, Jatindranath Roy Chowdhury, Rai Bahadur Chu- 
'^nilal Bose, Rai Bahadur Jaladhar Sen, Hirendranath Dutt, Kiron 
Chandra Dutt, Pijuskanti Ghose, Monmohan Pandey, Pandit 
Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode, Prof. Manmatha Mohan Bose, 
Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan, Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee and 
many other prominent citizens. The Maharaja of Natore 
presided. 

The opening song was sung by Dilip Kumar Roy. Appro¬ 
priate speeches were made by Bipin C3iandxa Pal and others* 
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Sri Maiaprasad Shastri, who could not be present owing to in¬ 
disposition, sent a special article which was read. Sri 
Bhutnath Mukherjee, Sri Abinash Gangopadhyay read poems 
specially composed for the occasion. An address of honour, car¬ 
ved on a silver plate with ivory work, was presented to Amrita- 
lal Basu in grateful remembrance of his pioneering work in the 
foundation of the Bengali theatre. Felicitations were offered to 
other living artistes of the early years. 

While thankfully accepting the honour as a token of recogni¬ 
tion of the work done by him and his co-workers Amritalal Basu 
narrated, in brief, the story of the beginning of the public thea¬ 
tre and appealed to the audience to keep it alive as a national 
institution of great importance. The meeting ended with a vote 
of thanks by Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee. 

The Statesman, dated 10 December 1922, reported : 

Golden Jubilee of Bengali Stage 
Celebration in Calcutta 

‘The Jubilee celebration of the Bengali theatre was held yester¬ 
day at the University Institute Hall in a public meeting presided 
over by Maharaj Jagadindranath Roy of Natore. There was a 
large attendance which included celebrated artistes, managers 
and proprietors of theatres, litterateurs and distinguished citi¬ 
zens. Songs, recitations, speeches formed part of the evening’s 
programme. The speakers included Bipin Chandra Pal, Amulya- 
charan Vidyabhusan. An address of honour was presented to the 
veteran actor-playwright Amritalal Basu.’ 



VI 

Public Theatre Sixty Years Ago 

Over sixty years ago, when I first entered the portals of a public 
theatre--Minerva Theatre, to see Ramamtj in 1917—as a boy, 
holding the arms of my theatre-loving father who was also a 
good amateur actor, the theatre was not what it is today. There 
were then only three public theatre houses—Star, Minerva and 
Monmohan. A general picture of the theatrical world may be 
given at this point of our story of the Calcutta theatres. 

The auditorium was divided into several sections—gallery, pit. 
stall, dress-circle, orchestra, etc. There were boxes on the first 
floor of the house, including stage boxes. The gallery consisted 
of benches arranged in rows of ascending order and the price 
of admission to the gallery, the lowest, was eight annas. The 
wooden chairs, mostly broken and bug-infested, in other sec¬ 
tions of the house, were not numbered. A scramble for seats 
was a common enough sight. Seats were not reserved. Punctual 
commencement of a play was unknown. In fact, often the time 
of commencement was not announced. Advertisements in the 
newspapers simply said : ‘To-day at candle-light’ or something 
like that. Usually the time was late evening, after 8 o’clock, so 
that the patrons might come after taking their evening meal, be¬ 
cause there was no knowing when the show would end. A full- 
length drama of five acts took at least five hours. To this was 
added a playlet, a farce or an opera. On festive occasions such 
as the Pujas, the Christmas, etc. more than one five-act play 
would be on the bill in addition to playlets, covering the whole 
night and sometimes running into the first two hours of the next 
morning. This helped the spectators from the mofusstl, who floc¬ 
ked to the theatre on these occasions, to spend the night under 
the roof of the theatre and return home next day after a holy 
bath in the Ganga. In no case, however, did the show end 
before 2 A.M. 
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Loud and long-drawn concerts were heard before the curtain 
rose. The audience had to wait indefinitely listening to the ear- 
piercing concert and reading the advertisements on the canvas 
curtain in front of the proscenium. The advertisements themsel¬ 
ves were varied and interesting, ranging from D, Gooptu’s Mala¬ 
ria Tonic, Satish Kaviraj’s Salsa, etc. to household utensils of 
Provapada and Sashipada and garments of Jaharlal-Pannalal, etc. 
When the advertisements had been read more than once and the 
loud concert had begun to prove painful and the bug bites into¬ 
lerable, the audience became impatient. They shouted, hissed and 
clapped. The scantily dressed vendors of pan-biri, soda-lemonade, 
and hot tea, etc. added to the noise with their characteristic cries 
to which the cries of the babies in the arms of their mothers 
sitting upstairs gave a fitting climax. 

Sixty years ago the ladies had their exclusive seats upstairs, 
either on the first or on the second floor. The ground floor was 
for men only. The ladies were escorted to their seats by the 
maidservants employed by the theatre. These women looked after 
the babies also, when necessary, to enable their mothers to en¬ 
joy the plays undisturbed. Their other important tasks were to 
shout the names of the families down the staircase to those wait¬ 
ing on the ground floor (‘Hey ! the ladies of the Bose’s of Bagh- 
bazar or the Ghose’s of Pathuriaghata, or the Mitra’s of Chore- 
bagan ! ’), to call the ladies from upstairs when the kwtas (heads 
of families) brought them luchis and puris from the neighbour¬ 
ing shops during the intervals, or at the end of the play when a 
hackney carriage was engaged to carry the party home. The 
hackney carriage was then the only available public transport 
after mid-night when the show ended. 

Sixty years ago the dramas were mainly mythological or his¬ 
torical. Social or domestic plays were few. All serious plays were 
of five acts with numerous scenes, songs and dances by ballet 
girls whose ages varied from ten to forty. There was no revolving 
stage and the ‘cover-discover’ system was followed. This took 
time and the audience had to wait for the stage arrangements to 
be completed. The play was thus interrupted and the interest 
broken at crucial moments. But the audience did not mind- The 
scenes were painted on canvas, often with openings to suggest 
doors or windows. Properties, like chairs, tables, thrones, bed¬ 
steads. etc. were also painted. Rolled scenes came down from 
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above and shutter scenes were pushed from two sides to be 
joined at the centre of the stage. Sometimes the rolled scenes 
stopped midway or the shutter scenes refused to join. These 
sudden developments had to be attended to and the play halted. 
The wings on the two sides of the stage were generally used for 
entrance and exit. Lighting arrangements were crude. Footlights 
were used a lot and an arc-lamp was focused on the important 
character at dramatic moments. Anachronisms in sets and cos¬ 
tumes were common. 

Sixty years ago the theatre audience was lively, vocal, even 
noisy, at times boisterous. But they followed the play seriously. 
In spite of delays, discomforts and deficiencies, which were plen¬ 
ty, they were prepared to cheer every bit of good performance 
on the stage by long and vigorous clapping of hands and loud 
applause. Also, they never hesitated to make known their dis¬ 
appointment, disapproval or denunciation by equally loud noises. 
Good songs received encores and good sentiments expressed in 
the dialogues were greeted with loud appreciative comments. A 
villain’s exposure or punishment gave universal satisfaction. The 
appearance of the ballet girls on the stage sent a section of the 
audience into raptures. At the conclusion of the play some would 
be heard repeating some lines in the manner done on the stage. 
The theatre audience was drawn mostly from the middle class 
of the city and a large section came from the suburbs. A few 
belonging to the propertied class, rajas and zemindars, also pat- 
tronized the theatre. In some cases their chief attraction was 
some actress or ballet girl. It is on record that in earlier years 
boquets and jewelleries were thrown to some of them from the 
stage box. In general, the intellectuals and the puritans stayed 
away from the theatre considering it a place of low amusement. 
This attitude began to change with the advent of the Art Thea¬ 
tre and the appearance of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri on the public 
stage (1923-24). 

Sixty years ago the city’s theatres used to print placards, pos¬ 
ters and handbills as a part of their publicity. These are out of 
fashion today. Until recently the Star Theatre used to display 
two pieces of placards on each side of the main entrance which 
were an exact replica of what was seen sixty years ago. The two 
used at present are a departure from the pattern of the past, 
Placards, posters, handbills were in use till public theatres adop- 
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ted the practice of one play at a time, and that too running for 
months and years at a stretch. This began in the middle of the 
fifties of this century. Prior to that placards were seen in speci¬ 
fied places on important roads, walls of houses as well as thea¬ 
tre fronts, showing the names of plays and performers, as well 
as of playwrights, printed in many-coloured inks and different 
types. The posters announced the joining of reputed actors or 
actresses in a particular theatre, as well as the coming of new 
plays. The handbills with coloured pictures of scenes of plays or 
players in them used to be distributed on street comers. Such 
publicity was necessary because the plays at a theatre changed 
constantly. The average life of a new play hardly exceeded forty 
nights. New plays were acted on Saturdays and Sundays. Other 
plays were staged for the mid-week performances. Usually, there 
were four or five performances per week. Frequent change of 
plays meant continual rehearsal and exercise, an opportunity 
for the display of the artistes’ talent and also an opportunity 
tor the dramatists. There was keen competition between the thea¬ 
tres in the staging of same plays and recruitment of players. 
Though not much attention was given to the creature-comforts 
of the audience (who, be it said to their credit, took all dis¬ 
comforts in a sporting spirit), attempt was made to please them 
by good shows on the stage. There were good singers, dancers, 
comedians, as well as actors whose names were an attraction. 

Nothing disturbed the routine of the theatre, except a few 
lapses or delays here and there. The public theatre was dedicated 
to the cause, of the nation and received appreciation and sym¬ 
pathy from the people. 
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The Dawning of a New Age 

Amidst the encircling gloom on the public stage in the second 
decade of the twentieth century a glimpse of light was noticed 
when Sisir Kumar Bhaduri appeared on board the Cornwallis 
stage on 10 December 1921, in the lead role of Alamgir. With 
Bhaduri came a new style and a new atmosphere, and also a new 
hope for the sagging public theatre. At about this time it also 
came to be realized in the theatrical world that the public stage 
coud not survive unless the old order was changed for the new. 
The emergence in June 1923 of the Art Theatre Ltd. on board 
the Star Theatre marked the dawn of a new age. A year later, 
in August 1924, when Sisir Kumar Bhaduri opened his Natyya- 
mandir on board the Monmohan Theatre, the dawn broadened 
into a glorious morning. In 1925 a new Minerva arose out of 
the ashes of the old with a new type of play, Atmadarshan, pre¬ 
sented in a new style. This was the beginning of the fourth 
period of the theatre in Calcutta—a period of rise and glory. 

With the production of Karnarjun, Seeta and Atmadarshan 
by Art Theatre, Natyyamandir and Minerva Theatre respective¬ 
ly, the public theatre in Calcutta underwent a radical change in 
drama and production, scenes and lighting arrangements, dress 
and properties, as well as in external arrangements and adminis¬ 
trative matters. 

Till then the stage had been dominated by mythological and 
historical plays with emphasis on the supernatural and the heroic. 
Though both Art Theatre and Natyyamandir began with two 
mythological plays written in the traditional style, the novelty 
was in the shifting of the emphasis from the supernatural to the 
human—^Kama and Rama appeal to us more as human beings 
than as fabulous epic heroes—and in the treatment of the prob¬ 
lem of caste distinctions in which a modem note is struck in 
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the sympathy shown to the lowborn. In the historical plays, 
whose number began to dwindle, greater attention was given to 
historical accuracy, avoidance of impossible heroics and cheap 
sensations. In the new age social dramas gradually came into 
prominence. 

During the first fifty years of the public stage only a few 
social dramas were popular, such as Girish Chandra’s Prafulla 
and Balidan, the plays based on Bankim Chandra’s novels, 
Taraknath Ganguli’s Swarnalata dramatized as Sarala, Amrita- 
lal’s Torubala and a few social sketches, D. L. Roy’s Parapare, 
etc. The audience was more inclined to mythological and his¬ 
torical dramas, farces and operas. A change was noticed in the 
twenties of this century. In 1918 Sarat Chandra’s Biraj Ban 
was put on the stage of the Star Theatre but failed to draw 
patrons. What Biraj Bau could not do in 1918, Soroshi and 
Roma achieved easily within a few years. Sarat Chandra’s rea¬ 
listic novels with their social import replaced Bankim Chandra’s 
novels with their strong romantic elements, and Girish Chandra’s 
with their improbabilities and excesses. It was Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri who popularised Sarat Chandra Chatterjee on the pub¬ 
lic stage. The Tagore family, including Rabindranath Tagore 
some of whose plays had been staged earlier in different thea¬ 
tres, now began to take interest in the public theatre. 

Other new types of plays now appeared on the public stage. 
Art Theatre created history in December 1923 when they pre¬ 
sented, for the first time, a serious one-act play. It had a roman¬ 
tic story set in a colourful background and was from the pen of 
a young and unknown mofussil lawyer. The drama was Muktir 
Dak and the writer Manmatha Ray who later won the esteem 
of all as the doyen among Bengali dramatists. On board the 
Monmohan Theatre w'as staged another drama, a full length 
one but the play time of which covered only two and a quarter 
hours—something unheard of in those days when five hours was 
the minimum. This was Rakta Katnal, in 1929, written by yet 
another new playwright, Sachindra Nath Sengupta, who soon 
became the leading writer of plays for the next few years. The 
revolutionary poet, Kazi Nazrul Islam, became associated with 
the public theatre for the first time through his songs written 
specially for Rakta Kamal. Manmatha Ray’s two other plays on 
the Monmohan stage, Karagar and Mohua, also contained new 
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elements. The former, a mythological drama, allegorically sug¬ 
gested the story of the British tyranny in India and India’s heroic 
struggle for freedom (the play was banned after only a few per¬ 
formances), and the latter was based on a folk-lyric of Bengal. 
Add to these such plays as Iraner Rani and BandinU at Star, 
Pundarik and Sankha-dhawni at Natyyamandir, adaptations from 
foreign plays. Minerva opened with an English morality type 
drama. Atmadarshan. by yet another new playwright, Mahatap 
Chandra Ghose. All told, a new tendency was evident in Ben¬ 
gali drama. 

Simultaneously, innovations were noticed in the presentation 
of the plays. The acting style changed from the artificial to the 
natural. In place of the actor’s strutting and fretting on the stage 
with loud shouts while sawing the air with their hands, came 
meaningful delivery of words with appropriate pauses and em¬ 
phasis in right places. Violent gesticulations were abandoned in 
favour of balanced and significant movements. By-plays and 
proper coordination of actors on the stage, graceful composition 
of characters and other features of group acting were now evi¬ 
dent. Scenes and dresses were less anachronistic. 

Set scenes now came to be used though rolled scenes and 
shutter scenes were not wholly thrown out. Footlights lost their 
dominance and the lighting was made more natural and scienti¬ 
fic. The return in 1931 of Salu Sen from America armed with his 
' his long experience in the theatres of that country proved a boon 
for the Bengali stage. Joining Natyyaniketan in 1931 Sen revo¬ 
lutionized the stage and its lighting arrangements. The loud con¬ 
cert gave place to background music in which Indian string ins¬ 
truments gained prominence. Though ballet was still there the 
style of songs and dances changed. Gradually, the sakhis. as the 
ballet girls were called, once an indispensable feature of the 
public stage, disappeared, much to the disappointment of one 
section of the audience. The theatre became more disciplined 
and punctual. 

The most remarkable and significant change that came was in 
the ‘production’ of plays in the technical sense. Hitherto the term 
‘producer’ or ‘production’ was unknown in the theatre. There 
was the stage manager, the trainer or the motion-master, but no 
producer. The main task of the trainer was to teach the art of 
the delivery of the dramatic dailogue. But co-acting or compo- 
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sition was neglected. Each player on the stage thought only of 
himself and his own business on the stage without any attempt 
at coordination with others. That a play is one whole entity— 
dialogue, action, movement, gesture, scenes, light, music, cos¬ 
tume, properties, etc. all contributing to the achievement of one 
total effect and impression—was not realized. Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri and the Art Theatre gave due importance to this very 
important aspect of drama and theatre. Sisir Kumar is hailed 
as the pioneer in this respect. 

The change in the public theatre in 1923-24 was not limited 
to the plays and their production. The auditorium itself was 
renovated, the gallery was removed and the seats rearranged. 
The rates of admission were revised. The lowest ticket was now 
priced Re. 1/- and all seats were numbered. The practice of 
advance booking and reservation of seats began. Ushers were 
employed to help the spectators to their respective seats. Ladies 
noW sat with the gentlemen. Soon the arrangement of special 
seats upstairs for ladies fell into disuse and was gradually abo¬ 
lished. The theatres no longer employed maidservants. The 
character of the audience also changed. The rowdy elements or 
those who came to the theatre for mere entertainment turned to 
the cinema, the ‘talkie* being the latest arrival to the city and 
where admission could be secured for only four annas. 

At the same time, the appearance of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, 
followed by a number of other educated young men from res¬ 
pectable families, lent a prestige to the theatre which it had 
hitherto lacked. The first fifty years of the public theatre did 
not, in general, attract the educated elite of the city, notwithstan¬ 
ding the presence of outstanding performers, powerful dramatists 
and a large number of moving and inspiring dramas. Public 
theatre was still a suspect. It was considered a home of low 
entertainment by the educated community. The sober section 
avoided it as a hot bed of immorality. Public theatre in the nine¬ 
teenth century had its patron in the idle rich, men belonging 
to the landowning class, and small traders, shop-keepers, artisans 
and middle class men of the city and the suburbs. Women from 
respectable families usually kept away from the theatre though 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramhansa’s visit to the theatre in 1884 did 
open the gates wider to women. The actors were men of little 
education. The actresses, who came from the red-light districts 
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of the city, were totally illiterate. The back stagehands had no 
formal education. Even the governors of the theatre were, in 
general, educationally backward and treated the theatre neither 
as a centre of the country’s culture nor as a sound business pro¬ 
position but as an opportunity for satisfying their whims and 
indulging in pleasures. 

But it must be said to their credit that though most of the 
theatres faced frequent financial difficulties the owners rarely 
thought of earning money by presenting sex, obscenity or vio¬ 
lence on the stage to attract crowd. A survey of the list of plays 
presented during the first fifty years of the public theatre will 
show that the plays were generally inspired by high idealism, 
by a desire not only to entertain but also to instruct; and even 
though masterpieces were few there was hardly anything that 
was deliberately vulgarly motivated. No doubt there were plays 
in a lighter vein with plenty of songs and dances (executed by 
ballet girls who drew a certain section of the audience) and broad 
jokes and low comics that pleased the gallery, but scarcely any 
attempt was made to corrupt the public taste by catering such 
stuff as would be harmful to social morality. 

It was Amarendra Nath Dutt who, for the first time, made a 
serious effort to draw respectable citizens to the theatre. At his 
invitation high government officials, leaders of society, members 
of the bar and the bench, and a number of respected citizens 
visited the public theatre. Rabindranath Tagore came to Amar¬ 
endra Nath’s Classic Theatre on 11 September 1897 to witness 
his Raja O Rani Amarendra Nath himself belonged to a highly 
respectable zemindar family of Calcutta and was the first of his 
class to join the public theatre defying the wishes of his family. 
But Amarendra Nath had no academic background. The solitary 
actor who sported a University degree after his name was Mon 
Mohan Goswami, who was also a dramatist. 

But though Amarendra Nath had shown the way as early as 
in 1897, that is only twenty-five years after the inauguration of 
the public theatre, it was not until another twenty-five years had 
passed that his example of taking up the theatre as one’s career 
was followed by young men of respectable families. The first to 
appear as a professional on the public stage was Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri who threw away his job of professor of English in a 
reputed college of Calcutta to join the Bengali Tbeatrical Co. 
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of the Madans. Incidentally, Kshirodeprasad, in whose Alamgir 
Sisir Kumar made his debut in the public theatre, had also resig¬ 
ned his post as professor of Chemistry in Scottish Churches 
College, Calcutta, to devote himself wholeheartedly to the writ¬ 
ing of plays for the public theatre. 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s joining the public theatre was an 
epoch-making event. From then the theatre thrived under the 
patronage and guidance of a new set of people. What Bhaduri 
did in 1921 his friend, Naresh Chandra Mitra, a law graduate of 
the Calcutta University, did in 1922. Naresh Mitra joined the 
Minerva Theatre along with Radhikananda Mukherjee, scion of 
an aristocratic family, who resigned from his job as a Central 
Government employee at Simla and came down to Calcutta to 
become an actor in a public theatre. 

Sisir Kumar drew after him a band of educated young men, 
some of whom were his own students in the Metropolitan College. 
The group'Contained, among others, Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, 
Monoranjan Bhattacharya, Tulsi Charan Banerjee, Rabindra- 
mohan Ray, Sailen Chaudhuri, Lalitmohan Lahiri, Amitabha 
Basu, Amalendu Lahiri, Jiban Ganguly, and his own brothers. 
Biswanath and Tarakumar Bhaduri. Another group of educated 
young men from respectable families made their debut on board 
the Star Theatre under the banner of the Art Theatre Ltd. which 
had as its directors some men of light and leading. This group 
included Tinkari Chakraverty, Ahindra Chaudhuri, Durgadas 
Banerjee, Indubhusan Mukherjee, Hemendra Nath Roy Chow- 
dhury, Kumar Kanaknarayan Bhup, and Nirmalendu Lahiri, who 
had first joined the Bengali Theatrical Co. but soon came to Star. 

With the arrival of these new artistes with their new style of 
acting, a new consciousness about the art of the production of 
plays, the application of a new technique, combined with the 
emergence of a new set of playwrights and the changed public 
attitude to the theatre, Bengali theatre reached its peak in thp 
twenties of the present century. The years, 1923-33, may be re¬ 
garded as the golden age of dramatic achievement and though 
the glory started fading with the departure of Sisir Kumar for 
his American tour in 1930, and the closing of the Art Theatre in 
1933, still the radiance emanated by these two theatres continued 
to illumine the public stage for at least one more decade during 
which new theatres such as the Natyyaniketan, Rungmahal, came 
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up. It was with the outbreak of the Second World War whose: 
shadow fell on Calcutta in 1942 that the evil days began and 
for the next ten years the very existence of the public theatre 
was at stake. The revival occurred in 1953 with the opening of 
Shyamali at Star Theatre under a new management. 



VllI 

Public Theatres •• Period of Rise 
and Glory (1923-33) 

Star Theatre (Art Theatre Ltd.) (1923-33) 

After the death of Amarendra Nath Dutt early in January 
1916, Star Theatre found itself in difficulty. There were a 
few quick changes in ownership and management. The succes¬ 
sive lessees were Ananga Haider (1917), Girimohan Mullick 
(1918), Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee (1920). Frantic efforts 
were made to put the theatre on a sound footing, but with not 
much success. There was neither any good play nor any out¬ 
standing player to attract the audience. A few old artistes 
carried on, giving routine performances before a thin gathering. 
Chunilal Deb, Taraknath Palit, Kunjalal Chakraverty were old 
faces that no longer pleased the audience. Aparesh Chandra 
staged a few plays of his own in an attempt to revive the 
theatre— Rakhibandhan, Chhinmhar, Sudama, Ayyodhar Begum, 
etc. Of these the last one was a moderate success, and that due 
to the perforrqance of Tarasundari in the role of the Begum 
and Aparesh Chandra himself as Hafiz Rahaman. With them 
there were two newcomers, Krishnabhamini and Niharbala, in 
the roles of Chhaya and Jinnat respectively. But financial diffi¬ 
culties continued. 

Within a week of the opening of Ayyodhar Begum at Star 
(3 December 1921) there appeared only a few yards away on 
the Cornwallis stage of the Madan*s Bengali Theatrical Co., 
the new star of the age, Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in Atamgir. His 
appearance in the professional theatre made it apparent that if 
the public theatre was to survive it must ring out the old and 
ring in the new. Aparesh Chandra also realized this and began 
seeking opportunity for a changeover. 

This opportunity came in 1923 when a limited company was 
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formed with a few enlightened and distinguished citizens of 
Calcutta—Bhupendranath Banerjee (Manager, National Bank), 
Satish Chandra Sen (Solicitor), Kumar Krishna Mitra (business 
magnate, Nirmal Chandra Chunder (Solicitor and national lea¬ 
der), Haridas Chatterjee (of Messrs. Gurudas Chatterjee and 
Sons, Publishers) and a few others. For the first time a group of 
enlightened Calcuttans had come together to form a limited 
company to run a theatre on strict business principles. (In 1917 
Presidency Theatre had started as a limited company but died 
withing six months.) 

Aparesh Chandra became the Manager of the company 
which was named Art Theatre Limited. With him was another 
man whose contribution to public theatre should never be for¬ 
gotten, He was Probodh Chandra Guha whose initiative, ima¬ 
gination, practical sense and ability combined with industry and 
a capacity for taking pains and a sense of dedication contribu¬ 
ted a great deal to restoring the decaying Star and setting it 
firmly on the way to success and glory. Probodh Guha became 
the Secretary of Art Theatre Ltd. 

Art Theatre Ltd., was determined to start afresh, introducing 
new faces and new plays. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee was then 
at the height of his reputation as a novelist. On the public stage 
the romantic novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Romesh 
Chunder Dutt had had their day. Mythological and historical 
plays of earlier dramatists had lost their appeal. Social plays 
with contemporary relevance were now considered a worth¬ 
while experiment, to be done with new and young artistes. 
Haridas Chatterjee, one of the Directors, had dramatized Sarat 
Chandra’s Pallisamaj and it was pioposed that this would be 
the inaugural piece of the Art Theatre. For the hero’s role it 
was decided to invite Sisir Kumar Bhaduri to join the Art 
Theatre. Bhaduri had already left the Bengali Theatrical Co., 
on account of a difference of opinion. Art Theatre approached 
him but the negotiation ultimately broke down. 

One of the Directors, Bhupendra Nath Banerjee, then brought 
from Bhowanipore, th^ part of the city where he lived, a team 
of promising actors, Tinkari Chakraverty, Ahindra Chaudhuri, 
Indubhusan Mukherjee,—^three friends who had already won 
local reputation in jatra and amateur theatrical performances. 
To this list was added the name of Naresh Chandra Mitra who 
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had earlier joi&ed Minerva. He was soon followed by his co¬ 
actor at Minerva, Radhikananda Mukherjee. Then came 
Niimalendu Lahiri who had filled Sisir Kumar's vacancy at 
the Bengali Theatrical Co., of the Madans. To this band of 
new artistes was added the name of an unknown young man 
from the suburbs, Durgadas Banerjee, who was destined to 
become the most popular hero of the Bengali stage (and later 
of the screen) for the next twenty years. The Star team was 
further strengthened by the inclusion of Tulsi Charan Banerjee 
who was originally with Bhaduri at the Bengali Theatrical Co., 
a handsome young man who was also the hero of a few con¬ 
temporary silent Bengali films. 

Along with this group of new artistes at Star there were a 
few of the old school who usually acted in the subordinate 
roles. Aparesh Chandra himself was in the middle as the 
balancing factor, with the enterprising Probodh Chandra Guha 
as a skilful and clever coordinator. Among the female artistes 
too the theatre had a similar combination of the new and the 
old. Sushilasundari (Sr.), Monorama, Nivanoni and a few 
others belonged to the old school, while Krishnabhamini and 
Niharbala were among the new and the young. Art Theatre 
was now set to inaugurate a new era of the public theatre. 

When negotiations with Sisir Kumar fell through, Tinkari 
Chakraverti was requested to do the role of Ramesh in Palli- 
samaj. But he was not agreeable. Pallisamaj was then aban¬ 
doned and in its place was chosen a new drama by an old 
writer —Karnarjm by Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee. With a 
fanfare of publicity and a remodelling of the interior and ex¬ 
terior of the theatre. Art Theatre Ltd. started its triumphant 
march on 30 June, 1923, with Aparesh Chandra’s mythological 
drama Kca’narjun. 

Karnarjm (1923) 

The production of Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee’s Karnarjun 
cm board the Star Theatre by Art Theatre Ltd, on 30 June 
1923 remains a memorable event in the history of the Bengali 
theatre for more reasons than one. It marks the beginning of 
a new in the history of the theatre. Full two months were 
devoted to a laborious preparation for the staging of the play. 
Hitherto new plays had ht&i brought on the stage at a short 
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notice and many lapses were found on the opening night. The 
story of this elaborate preparation has been interestingly narra¬ 
ted by one of the leading actors of the new age, Ahindra 
Chaudhuri. who appeared as Arjun in this play, in his com¬ 
prehensive memoir in two volumes —Nijere Haraye Khurtji (In 
Search Of the Lost SelO- For the first time serious attention 
was given to making the set, costume and decor as far histori¬ 
cally accurate as possible. Avoidance of absurdities and ana¬ 
chronisms was aimed at and ^success achieved in this regard 
was considerable. The style of acting was changed from the 
loud and declamatory to naturalistic, with meaningful and 
intelligent delivery of dialogue, graceful movement of body, 
suggestive use of hands, eyes, eyebrows, etc. For the first time 
care was taken to see that all the characters present on the 
stage acted in unison with others to make the whole scene an 
integrated spectacle, instead of their merely occupying space 
before the footlights to listen passively (sometimes not listen¬ 
ing at all) to what another character was saying, as was hitherto 
the case. Till then, more often than not, when one character 
spoke others on the stage, except the person spoken to, only 
waited for their turn without reacting to what was being said. 
And long speeches, it must be remembered, were common in 
historical and m 3 dhological plays. With Karnarjun, and later 
Seeta at Natyyamandir, collective acting began. The style of 
presentation of a play also changed. Instead of a piecemeal 
view of a play’s different scenes and acts, a total integrated 
view was taken and somebody was put in charge of the ‘pro¬ 
duction’ of the play in the technical sense, taking into account 
all aspects of the play, including its central theme or what may 
be said to be the heart of the matter. In other words, a new 
character emerged in the theatrical scene—the ‘producer’ of 
plays. His task was to see that scenes, light, sound, music, 
costume, songs, dances, dialogues, movements, were artistically 
integrated to make the play leave a totality of impression on 
the audience. Sisir Kumar Bhaduri is, no doubt, the most 
important name in this connection, and his production of 
Seeta is mentioned as the shining example of this new develop* 
ment in the Bengali theatre. But chronologically, the distinction 
goes to Art Theatre’s production of Kamarlun which preceded 
that of Seeta by more than a year. 
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Interestingly, the new era began with a drama that continued 
the old tradition of mythological plays. This is also true in the 
case of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri*s Natyyamandir which greeted its 
first night audience with Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri’s Seeta. 
Both these dramas followed the old technique of play-writing, 
with five acts divided into a large number of scenes, intersper¬ 
sed with songs and dances by ballet girls. Both used the kind 
of dramatic verse made familiar by Girish Chandra Ghose. The 
difference, however, was in thg^ treatment of the theme and 
the technique of presentation. The length of the plays was also 
shorteqed, but not so appreciably. With no revolving stage and 
the unavoidable use of rolled scenes and shutter scenes to gain 
time for the arrangement of sets behind, the play time was 
still nearly five hours. Still, the audience breathed a new atmos¬ 
phere in the theatre. 

The inauguration of the Art Theatre with Karnarjun was 
held with grand ceremony which had the typical ritualistic 
touch of a Bengali home on a festive occasion—floral decoration, 
illumination, hanging of velvet curtains at the entrance in 
honour of the guests, etc. To these were added a flying flag 
and a burning star at the top of the house, while the music 
of sehnai made it known to all that a festival was indeed taking 
place there. The eminent scholar Haraprasad Shastri inaugura¬ 
ted the function. A similar ceremony, in a more artistic and 
picturesque manner, was observed at the opening of Natyya¬ 
mandir a year later. Such ceremonial openings were a part of 
the new thinking that marked the beginning of the new era. 

At 7 P.M. on 30 June 1923, when the drop curtain rose on 
the Star stage, the audience had a pleasant surprise. They saw 
a velvet curtain which they had never before seen in a theatre. 
As the curtain was withdrawn they were transported to a lovely 
morning scene by a riverside with the sun gradually rising and 
the dark stage gradually becoming brighter and brighter. This 
was a new experience. With new sets and scenes, novel lighting 
arrangement, artistic stage decor, costumes and ornaments 
designed in the style of the ancient Ajanta pictures, appropriate 
furnishing, the credit for which mainly goes to Probod h 
Chandra Guha, and a new and pleasing style of acting by a 
team of new faces, Karnarjun became a popular play at Star. 
The cast on the op^iing night was : 
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KARNA Tinkari Chakraverti 
SRI KRISHNA Indubhusan Mukherjee 
DUSASHAN Tulsi Banerjee 
PARASURAM Aparesh Mukherjee 
BHIM Nanigopal Mullick 
PADMABATI Krishnabhamlni 
KUNTI Monorama 
ARJUN Ahindra Chaudhuri 
SAKUNI Naresh Chandra Mitra 
BIKARNA Durgadas Banerjee 
DURYODHONE Prafulla ^ngupta 
BHISMA Santosh Das 
DRAUPADI Nivanoni 
NIYOTI Niharbala 

While all the newcomers impressed the audience with their 
histrionic skills, the old-timers, including Aparesh Chandra 
himself, successfully adjusted themselves with the new to give 
a pleasing total impression. In Krishnabhamini Bengali theatre 
found a highly talented actress. Niharbala proved herself an 
all-rounder with her acting and songs. Karnarjun created a re¬ 
cord of a continuous run of more than three hundred nights. 
On 24 May, 1924 Karnarjun celebrated its centenary,' a unique 
event to date in the theatre. Its bi-centenary was observed on 
5 August 1925 and 250th night on 28 December of the same 
year. 

Other Plays at Star Theatre 

Art Theatre’s second venture—a bold one—was an one-act 
play, Muktir Dak, by Manmatha Ray, then an unknown name 
in the theatrical world. The opening date was 25 December, 
1923 and the cast : 

BIMBISAR Prafulla Sengupta 
AMBA Krishnabhamini 
SUNDARAM Tulsi Banerjee 
PADMA Niharbala 

Based on a Buddhist legend Muktir Dak was a new type of 
play with only four principal and one minor character. As a 
drama it impressed one by its novelty of theme and its treat¬ 
ment, its unconventionality in characterization and dmlogue as 
well as its romantic and colourful background. But its short¬ 
ness of length proved a handicap. In spite dt the high jM-aise 
bestowed upon this first-ever serious one-act drama on the 
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public stage by such an eminent critic as Pramatha Chowdhury 
and Kazi Nazrul Islam, Muktir Dak had to be withdrawn be¬ 
cause the contemporary audience was totaMy unused to such a 
short play. Undaunted by this Ray continued to write more one- 
act plays (in addition to full-length ones) in subsequent years 
to set an example to hundreds of young playwrights. The num¬ 
ber of one-act plays today must be a legion. 

The next play of Star was Iraner Rani (based on Oscar 
Wilde’s The Duchess of Padua) by Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee. 
The opening date was 1 January, 1924, and the cast : 

DARA Ahindra Chaudhuri 
DAYUD SHAH Aparesh Mukherjee 
RANI Krishnabhamini 
NARTAKI Niharbala 
ISUF Indubhusan Mukherjee 
GULRUKH Subasini 
KAZI Durgadas Banerjee 

With its exotic, pseudo-historical setting, a romantic story with 
a sensational finale, Iraner Rani had a continuous run of fifty- 
two nights and firmly established Ahindra Chaudhuri and 
Krishnabhamini on their way to fame. To Durgadas goes the 
credit of painting the beautiful vineyard scene of this play. In 
fact, Durgadas Banerjee had joined the Art Theatre first as a 
scene-painter. In Iraner Rani he did the role of Kazi in an im¬ 
pressive manner. Niharbala who had charmed the audience with 
her songs in Karnarjun, gave a surprise to the spectators in this 
play as a dancer, while Subasini. formerly of Minerva Theatre, 
regaled the house with songs in the role of Gulrukh. Both in 
production and acting Iraner Rani gave a new taste to the pat¬ 
rons of the Art Theatre. 

On 3 December, 1925, Star presented a rather insignificant 
play. This was Nirmalshib Banerjee’s Rupkumari, a satire direc¬ 
ted against short-lived theatrical magazines. It may be men¬ 
tioned that at this time rival theatres had their own publicity 
media in the shape of small-priced weeklies. The cast of Rup¬ 
kumari was : 


KALABATI Niharbala 
RUPKUMARI Nivanoni 
PHIRIWALLA Radhacharan Bhattacharya 
FHIRIWALLI Ferozabala 
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The Christmas offering of the year was Bandini, another 
adaptation of a foreign play by Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee. 
Bandini opened on 25 December. Elaborate scenic arrangement 
was made for this drama with an Egyptian background. Attempt 
*was made to make the setting, costume, ornaments, furnishings 
etc. as much historically accurate as possible, and neither money 
nor labour was spared to make the play a grand spectacle. 
Ahindra Chaudhuri was put in charge of the mounting of this 
colourful play. The cast was ; 

KILLADAR Aparesh Mukherjee 
PHARAO Prafulla Sengupta 
TABEZ Ascharyyamoyee 
NAHEREM Niharbala 
AMOSIS Ahindra Chaudhuri 
MITANI RAJ Durgaprasanna Bose 
ARVIA Ranis undari 
BANDINI Ferozabala 

Bandini, however, proved a flop. 

Bandini was followed by a new historical play by Kshirode 
Prasad Vidyavinode, Golcoonda, which opened on 4 February, 
1925. In the principal role was a newcomer to Art Theatre. 
Nirmalendu Lahiri. Ahindra Chaudhuri appeared as Aurangzeb. 
Others in the play were : 

KUTUB SHAH Prafulla Sengupta 
SELINA Subasini 
ARJMAD Krishnabhamini 
AMIN Santosh Das (Bhulo) 

MONIJA Ranisundari 
AHIRAN Nivanoni 

Art Theatre’s next production is an event to remember. This 
was Rabindranath Tagore’s Chirakumar Sabha which had its 
premiere on 18 July, 1925. The poet himself had renamed and 
given a dramatic shape to his Prajapatir Nirhandha. Dinendra- 
nath Tagore took charge of the music. Gaganendranath Tagore 
designed the scenes and supervised the stage and the sets. For 
the first time the Tagores became involved in a public theatre, 
participating actively in the production of a play. Played by a 
strong cast and aided by a neat and artistic production, tMs 
Tagore play with its interesting love story of three determined 
bachelors, punctuated with wit and huntour the like of which 
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had not so far been heard on the public stage, and, above 
all, its songs, immediately won the appreciation and patronage 
of the contemporary theatregoers, and the Art Theatre acquired 
a new prestige. The poet himself, who came to witness the 
play on 25 July, gave high praise to the artistes, the veteran 
Aparesh Chandra earning the distinction of being named Rasik 
Babu because of his perfect rendering of that role in the play. 
For the first time Tagore songs were beautifully rendered on 
the public stage by Niharbala under the direction of Dinendra- 
nath Tagorei Niharbala is remembered as one of the early 
popularizers of Rabindrasangit on the stage (as the distinction 
goes to Kanan Debi on the screen). While Ahindra Chaudhuri 
created an unforgettable character as Chandra Babu, Durgadas 
Banerjee came off with flying colours in the role of Puma. 
Tinkari Chakraverti, with his free and easy acting and singing 
as Aukshoy, was a delight to watch and hear. Full support came 
from Radhikananda and Indubhusan Mukherjee, who were 
Bipin and Sris, respectively. In the female roles were : Sushila- 
sundari as Sailabala, Ferozabala as Nripabala, Nivanoni as 
Nirmala and Niharbala as Nirabala. 

While Chirakumar Sabha was an unqualified success, Tagore’s 
next play at the Art Theatre, Grihaprabesh, produced on 5 
December 1925, failed to attract the audience. Grihaprabesh 
(dramatization of one of his stories Sesher Ratri, done by him¬ 
self) had little of external action and its psychological interplay 
was too subtle for the average theatregoers of the time. 
Dinendranath directed the music. The scenes were designed by 
Gaganendranath. For the first time on the public stage two 
rooms were shown side by side with action moving quickly 
from the one to the other. The poet himself was satisfied with 
the performance he saw on 19 December, but the public res¬ 
ponse was poor. The cast was ; 

JATIN Ahindra Chaudhuri 
AKHIL Kumar Kanaknarayan 
MASI Sushilasundari 
DOCTOR Tinkari Chakraverti 
HIMI Niharbala 
MONI Serabala 

Early next year. <m 10 January 1926, another Tagore play 
was brought oil the Star Stage. Tliis was Bashikm-an in which 
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the main roles were played by Radhikananda Mukherjee 
(Annada) and Sushilasundari (Mataji). 

After this was staged the novelist Dr. Naresh Chandra 
Sengupta’s Rishir Meye, a new type of drama in ancient Vedic 
setting. Its scenes were designed by the eminent artist Charu 
Roy and some of its songs were composed by the famous poet 
Narendra Dev. The play opened on 25 December 1925 with 
the following cast : 

APASTAMBHA Radhikananda Mukherjee 
CHARUDATTA Durgadas Banerjee * 

SATYA SEN Tulsi Chakraverti 
SASWATI Sushilasundari 
CHARANI Rajlakshmi (Sr.) 

AGNIBARNA Ahindra Chaudhuri 
SUBAHU Manindra Ghose 
AGNIBESH Santosh Sinha 
SUDATTA Niharbala 

On 16 April 1926 was produced Rabindranath’s Biday a Abhi- 
shap with Radhikananda as Kacha and Sushilasundari as 
Debjani. 

At this time Nirmal Chandra Chunder, one of the directors 
of Art Theatre Ltd., left to join the Board of Directors of 
Natyyamandir Ltd. 

Next came Sri Krishna by Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee on 
15 May 1926. Depicting practically the whole life of Sri 
Krishna, the drama was loose in construction, but powerful in 
portions, affording acting opportunities to the leading charac¬ 
ters. It had a number of trick scenes as well, like Karnarjun. 
These were done by Raja Dose, a well-known magician of the 
time. With gorgeous sets, scenes and costumes designed by the 
famous artist Cham Roy, and played by a star cast, Sri Krishna 
was a success. The scene with Krishna and Arjun oh the eve 
of the battle of Kumkshetra (the ‘Gita Scene’) is one of the 
most memorable scenes seen in the public theatre. Sri Krishna 
celebrated its golden jubilee on 31 December 1926. Its cast 
was ; 


BHISMA Dani Babu 
DURYODHONE Ahindra Chaudhuri 
SISHUPAL Radhikuianda Mukherjee 
PRAFTI Sushilasundari 
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YUDHISTIR Kumar Kanaknarayan 
BIDUR Tulsi Chakraverti 
SRI KRISHNA Tinkari Chakraverti 
ARJUN Durgadas Banerjee 
BASUDEB Durgaprasanna Bose 
DEBAKI Ranisundari 
BHIM Nanigopal Mullick 
SAHADEB Santosh Sinha 
ASTI Niharbala 

Music and dance directors were Janakinath Bose and Bhupen- 
dranath Chafllerjee respectively. 

Of a totally different nature was Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee’s 
Lakhtaka, which opened on 7 July 1926. Appearing in the role 
of a money grabbing attorney-at-law (Raktabeej) Ahindra 
Chaudhuri scored a triumph, particularly with his makeup. In 
other roles he was ably supported by Radhikananda Mukherjee 
(Fakkaram), Tulsi Chakraverti (Lakkarani), Sushilasundari 
(Chanchala) and Niharbala (Bhujangini). 

One more Tagore play was attempted. This was Sodhbodh 
on 23 July, 1926. The cast was : 

SATISH Ahindra Chaudhuri 
MANMATHA Durgaprasanna Bose 
SUKUMARl Sushilasundari 
MR. NANDI Radhikananda Mukherjee 
MR. LAHIRI Kumar Kanaknarayan 
NELI Niharbala 

The play was favourably reviewed in the contemporary press. 

The next attraction at the Star was Amritalal Basu’s satire 
on election frenzy, Dawnde-Matanam, which opened on 10 
November 1926 when the city was caught in the grip of election 
fever. Realistic effects were created by the display of ‘Vote 
For’ posters of the play and great public enthusiasm was crea¬ 
ted when a rickshaw and a motor car displaying such posters 
were seen in the theatre. Ahindra Chaudhuri appeared as Baj 
Bahadur, a character conceived, it is said, by the veteran 
satirist, after Asim Krishna Deb Bahadur of the Sovabazar Raj 
family. 

On Christmas day, 1926, was seen Chandidas, a biographical 
drama on the Vaishnava poet whose songs have formed a 
treasure in Bengali literature. Written by Aparesh Chandra 
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Mukherjee, Chandidas proved a success mainly due to the act¬ 
ing and singing of Tinkari Chakraverti and Niharbala in the 
roles of Chandidas and Rami respectively. In other roles were : 
Radhikananda Mukherjee as Durlav Roy, Santosh Das as Hara- 
dhone, Nanigopal Mullick as Nafar Mama, Kumar Kanak- 
narayan as Suchet Singh, Sushilabala (Jr.) as Nityya. 

On 10 May, 1927 Art Theatre again produced a Tagore 
play— Chiirangada —with Radhikananda Mukherjee as Arjun, 
and Sushilasundari as Chitrangada. In another play, Paritran, 
(10 September) Tinkari Chakraverti appeared as Dhananjoy 
Bairagi, Naresh Mitra as Basanta Roy, Tulsi Charan Banerjee 
as Pratapaditya, Santosh Sinha as Uday and Niharbala as Biva. 

Aparesh Chandra’s new historical play Mager Muluk (later 
renamed Shah Suja) was staged on 3 December, 1927 with the 
following cast : 


SHAH SUJA Tinkari Chakraverti 

(later Ahindra Chaudhuri, when the title was 
changed to Shah Suja) 

GULBANU Saraswati 
MOHAMMED Durgadas Banerjee 
SANDHYA Kusumkumari 

Mager Muluk had only a short run. It was quickly followed 
by finother Aparesh Chandra play, this time a light humorous 
one with a funny plot, Puspaditya, which opened on Christmas 
Day with Tinkari Chakraverti, Santosh Sinha, Niharbala and 
others in different roles. 

The first drama of the following year was Dehasur by 
Manmatha Ray. The opening night was 28 April, 1928. As 
with the author’s first full-length drama Chand Sadagar played 
earlier by Art Theatre on board the Monmohan, Debasur also 
struck a modem note though it was an old mythological story 
on the war between the gods and the asuras. The cast was : 

VRITRASUR Ahindra Chaudhuri 
BALASUR Santosh Das 
SACHI Nivanoni 
SURYYA Sushilabala 
INDRA Manindranath Ghose 
DADHICHI Naresh Ghose 
USHA Niharbala 
RAIVI Tarakbala (Ught) 
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Debasur failed to be popular. For a change. Art Theatre now 
brought on a social drama. This was Sarat Chandra’s Pdlisamaj, 
dramatized by Haridas Chatterjee. For the role of Jataima, the 
veteran Tarasundari was specially invited by the company. 
PaUisamaj started on 4 August, 1928 with the following cast : 

RAMESH Ahindra Chaudhuri 

AKBAR SARDAR Manindra Chose 

BHAIRAB Nanigopal Mullick 

BENI GHOSAL Monoranjan Bhattacharyya 

ROMA Niharbala 

GOBINDA Prafulla Sengupta 

Unfortunately, Star’s Pcdlisamaj was not popular. Yet this novel 
of Sarat Chandra, when dramatized by the author himself and 
produced by Sisir Kumar Bhaduri as Roma at Natyyamandir 
on the Cornwallis stage a year later, proved a tremendous 
success. 

To make up the financial loss Aparesh Chandra wrote a 
play that had a tremendous popular appeal. This was Fullara, 
the story of which was taken from Kabikankan Mukundaram 
Chakra^ erti’s legend, in verse, of Kalketu and Fullara. Fullara 
opened on 21 October, 1928. The cast was : 

KALKETU Ahindra Chaudhuri 

MAHADEV Kunjalal Chakraverti 

BHANRU DATTA Monoranjan Bbattacharya 

NARAD Tulsi Chakraverti 

FULLARA Niharbala 

PARVATl’ Santabala 

PADMA Sushilabala 

Janakinath Basu was in charge of music, while Monilal Ganguli 
directed the dance of this drama. With enough of acting scope 
for the hero and the heroine, comic elements and songs in the 
role of Bhanru Datta, a new style of dance under the direction 
of Manilal Ganguli, trick scenes and stage illusions created by 
Raja Bose, the famous magician, and above all, a high dose of 
devotional element, Fullara scored an immediate success. 

Of a different variety was Sankher Karat (25.12.28) by 
Bhupendra Nath Banerjee, a play with songs and laughter. 
Skilfully played by the Star artistes, Sankher Karat left a plea- 
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sing impression on the audience in the merry season. Its cast 
was : 

RAJA Kumar Kanaknarayan 
N AND AN Santosh Das (Bhulo) 

SURADAS Santosh Sinha 
KALINDI Saraswati 
MANTRI Tulsi Chakraverti 
PUROHIT Kunjalal Chakraverti 
KESHAB Jahar Ganguii 

In 1929 another mythological drama by Manmatha Ray was 
staged. This was Sribatsa which opened on 8 June, 1929, with 
the following cast : 

SRIBATSA Ahindra Chaudhuri 
BAHUDEV Kunjalal Chakraverti 
USHA Niharbala 
RAKHAL Saraswati 
SONIDEV Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
LAKSHMI Usharani 
CHINTA Santabala 
BHADRA Sushila (Jr.) 

MALINI Tarakbala (Light) 

The moving story of a king under the wrath of the god Soni 
had a natural appeal for the Bengali audience. Ahindra 
Chaudhuri gave a remarkable performance in the title role. But 
due to certain unpredictable factors connected with the manage¬ 
ment of the theatre and the participants in the play, Sribatsa 
had to be withdrawn within a short time. 

In August 1929 Probodh Chandra Guha severed his connec¬ 
tion with Art Theatre. 

The failure of Srivatsa again brought Aparesh Chandra on 
the scene. Aparesh Chandra knew the art of drawing the 
audience to the theatre. This time, instead of writing an original 
play, he dramatized a popular novel of a contemporary woman 
writer of fame, Anurupa Debi. Mantrasakti, which opened on 
23 November, 1929, proved a superhit play for the Art Theatre. 
The cast was : 


MRIOANKA Ahindra Chaudhuri 
AMBAR Indubhusan Mukherjee 
BANl Krishnabhamini 
KRISHNAPRIYA Kusumkumari 
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JAHARA Railakshmi (Sr.) 

MOTHRO Tinkari Chakraverti 
ROMABALLAV Kunjalal Chakraverti 
PARAN Tulsi Chakraverti 
ABJA Sushila (Jr.) 

TULSI Subasini 

NABIN and SAJANI Jahar Ganguli 

Mantrasakti was a great triumph for the Art Theatre. Each 
character vied with the other for excellence. Mothro, a servant, 
added to the original list of characters in the novel, wonderfully 
rendered by Tinkari Chakraverti, was no less an attraction than 
the heroine of the play, done by Krishnabhamini. Ahindra 
Chaudhuri’s Mriganka and Indu Mukherjee*s Ambar were 
living representations of the two opposite types of characters 
they portrayed. The songs of Tulsi (Subasini) and Jahara Bai 
(Rajlakshmi, Sr.) were added attractions. The two veterans, 
Kunja Chakraverti and Kusumkumari, did not lag behind the 
new artistes. Mantrasakti opened a new avenue for the public 
theatre. It had many successors. Ahindra Chaudhuri left Star 
in April 1930 to join Minerva as manager. In his absence the 
role of Mriganka was done by Manmathanath Pal (Handu 
Babu), formerly of Minerva Theatre, and then by Durgadas 
Banerjee. Sisir Kumar Bhaduri also did this role for a few 
nights. 

Aparesh Chandra’s next play for the Art Theatre was 
Shakuntala, based on Kalidas’s Abhigyana Shakuntalam. Opened 
on 30 October 1930, this drama created a lovely atmosphere 
on the stage, with spectacular scenes designed by Paresh Basu. 
Durgadas .Banerjee of princely appearance looked almost a 
real Dushmanta on the stage, Sushila (Jr.), a gentle and lovely 
Shakuntala and Tinkari Chakraverti the venerable sage, Kanwa, 
of the ancient hermitage. Tulsi Charan Banerjee and Kusum 
Kumari played the roles of Vidushak and Goutama. respectively. 

The New Year’s day of 1931 opened with Aparesh Chandra’s 
Mukti, adaptation of a Sanskrit play. Of the other two 
new dramas, one was mythological and the other biogra¬ 
phical-devotional. The first one was Swayambara, by Sourindra 
Mohan Mukherjee, based on the age old legend of Savitri and 
Satyaban; and the second, Sri Gauranga by Aparesh Chandra 
Mukherjee, based on the life of Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. 
Swayambara opened on 27 June, Sri Gauranga on 19 September. 
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In Swayambara Durgadas Banerjee gave an impressive display 
of his versatility in the role of Yama, the god of Death. In Sri 
Gauranga, Jiban Ganguli gave a pleasing performance in the 
title role. In other roles were Krishnabhamini (Vishnupriya), 
Kusumkumari (Sachi), Jahar Ganguli (Nityananda), Santosh 
Sinha and Indu Mukherjee (Jagai and Madhai). But the main 
attraction in this play was Surendra Nath Ghose (Dani Babu) 
who appeared in the role of Chapal Gopal, and in spite of his 
failing health and vanishing eyesight due to age, proved his 
class as an actor. Swayambara had the following cast : 

SATYABAN Tulsi Banerjee 
DUMYATSEN Tinkari Chakraverti 
YAMA Durgadas Banerjee 
SAVITRI Krishnabhamini 
SHAIBYA Kusumkumari 
NARAD Mrinal Kanti Ghose 

In 1932 Aparesh Chandra once more turned to a moving 
domestic novel by Anurupa Debi. The novel dramatized was 
Poshyapuira. It opened on 12 March. A man of the theatre, 
Aparesh Chandra had at his command the essentials that make 
a successful play on the stage. Making the old Shyamakanta 
the pivot of the play, he entrusted this tragic role to Dani 
Babu who, much to the surprise of all, rose to a rare height 
and the audience saw with wonder the last flicker of the dying 
lamp. Shyamakanta was Dani Babu’s last role on the stage and 
having once more shown the stuff of which he was made the 
great Thespian passed out of the stage of life on 28 November, 
1932, Monoranjan Bhattacharya was asked to step into the 
breach and then, early in 1933, Ahindra Chaudhuri returned to 
Star from Minerva and took up the role of Shyamakanta. Star 
announced his return on large banners. “Ahindra Chaudhuri of 
Star is again at Star”. Though he certainly gave an able per¬ 
formance, Dani Babu’s Shyamakanta has never been equalled. 

Other roles in Poshyapuira were ably performed by Mono¬ 
ranjan Bhattacharya (Rajaninath), Jiban Ganguli (Binod), 
Santosh Sinha (Hemen), Jahar Ganguli (Fatik), Indu Mukherjee 
(Jogen), Tulsi Chakraverti (Baikuntha). Krishnabhamini scored 
another triumph as the heroine (Shibani) of this play. Within a 
few months, however, she too passed away. 

On 5 November 1932 Aparesh Chandra’s BidroMni, a fairy 
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tale fantasy, was put on the stage with not much success. This 
was followed by Naresh Chandra Sengupta’s Bara Bau, on 24 
December. 1932. Two days later was produced an original play, 
a fine inodem comedy, Manmoyee Girls' School by Rabindra¬ 
nath Maitra. With a highly interesting story of concealed 
identity, unspoken love, funny situations, witty dialogues, likeable 
characters, fine humour and moving sentiments, Manmoyee 
GMs' School left a sweet taste in the mouth of the theatregoers 
of the time and established the fame of Rabindranath Maitra 
as a playwright even though his contribution to the public thea¬ 
tre was just this one comedy. In these two plays, Bara Bau and 
Manmoyee Girls^ School Jahar Ganguli, who later became a 
reputed artiste both of the stage and the screen, came into pro¬ 
minence for the first time. In the last-named play commendable 
performances were also given by Nanigopal Mullick as Damodar, 
the village zemindar, Saratkumari as Manmoyee, Suhasini as 
Chapala, Indu Muklierjee as Rajen, Asu Bose as a blind street- 
beggar (Haranidhi) and Padmabati as Niharika, against Jahar 
Ganguli’s Manas. The cast of Bara Bau was : 

JOGENDRA Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
SURENDRA Jiban Ganguli 
KASI Nanigopal Mullick 
TULSI Suhasini 
HEMLATA Sushila 
SATYENDRA Jahar Ganguli 
GOVINDA Tulsi Chakravcrti 
NARAYANI Saraswati 
VIDYAMOYEE Suhasini 

On 27 May 1933 Jaladhar Chatterjee’s Mandir Prabesh began 
with Ahindra Chaudhuri as Rasik and Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
as Loknath. Rabindranath’s Baikunther Khata was presented on 
17 June, with Ahindra Chaudhuri as Baikuntha. Monoranjan 
Bhattacharya as Kedar and Jahar Ganguli as Abinash. 

The end of Aft Theatre Ltd. came soon after this. The thea¬ 
tre was involved in heavy debts. Sukhlal Kamani filed a suit 
and got a decree from the High Court towards the middle of 
1933. Sri Kanti Chandra Mukherjee was appointed official 
receiver. Art Theatre Ltd. went out of existence after a brief, 
but brilliant career of ju|t a decade (1923-33). 

During this period a number of old plays were revived. Some 
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among these, as recorded by Ahindra Chaudhuri in his two- 
volume memoir Nijere Haraye Khunji, are : 

Raja O Rani —Rabindranath Tagore—29 August, 1923 : 

RAJA Tinkari Chakraverti 
DEBDATTA Aparesh Mukherjee 
RANI Krishnabhamini 
TRIVEDI Nanigopal Mullick 
SANKAR Naresh Ch. Mitra 
KUMAR SEN Ahindra Chaudhuri 
ILA Niharbala 
NARAYANI Nivanoni 

Durgadas Banerjee was seen in a scene of famished crowd. 

Chandragupta —Dwijendralal Roy— 10 October, 1923. 

CHANAKYA Tinkari Chakraverti 
SELUKAS Ahindra Chaudhuri 
CHANDRAGiUPTA Durgadas Banerjee 
CHHAYA Krishnabhamini 
KATYYAN Naresh Ch. Mitra 
ANTIGONUS Indu Mukherjee 
NANDA Tulsi Banerjee 
HELEN Niharbala 

Joydeb —^Haripada Chatterjee—28 November, 1923. 

JOYDEB Ahindra Chaudhuri 
PADMABATI Krishnabhamini 
PARASAR Radhacharan Bhattacharya 
SRI KRISHNA Niharbala 

Ayyodhar Begum —^Aparesh Ch. Mukherjee—5 December, 1923. 

HAFIZ RAHAMAT Aparesh Mukherjee 
MIRKASIM Tinkari Chakraverti 
SADAT ALI Indu Mukherjee 
CHMAYA Krishnabhamini 
FAIZULLA Prafulla Sengupta 
VYAS ROY Naresh Ch. Mitra 
BEGUM Haripriya 
JINNAT Niharbala 

Bibaha Bibhrai —Amritalal Basu—18 April, 1924 : 

GOPINATH Tinkari Chakrawrti 
MR. SINGH Radhikananda Mukherjee 
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MRS. KARFORMA Niharbala 
GHATAK Naresh Ch. Mitra 
KARFORMA Santosh Das 
MAID-SERVANT Krishnabhamini 

Mrinalini —Bankim Ch. Chatterjee—1 May, 1924 : 

PASUPATI Tinkari Chakraverti 
MRINALINI Niharbala 
GIRIJAYA Subasini 
HEMCHANDRA Nirmalendu Lahiri 
MONORAMA Kusumkumari 

Kapalkundala —^Bankim Ch. Chatterjee—23 July, 1924 : 

NABAKUMAR Tinkari Chakraverti 
ADHIKARI Ahindra Chaudhuri 
MOTI BIBI Kusumkumari 
KAPALKUNDALA Niharbala 
CHATUJJEY Aparesh Mukherjce 
KAPALIK Prafulla Sengupta 
PESMON Subasini 
SHYAMA Nivanoni 
MEHERUNNESA Pannarani 

With Dani Babu joining as Natyyacharyya, Chandrapupta 
was played again. Dani Babu appeared as Chanakya. This was 
on 24 July, 1924. 

Prafulla —Girish Ch. Ghose—28 August, 1924 : 

JOGESH Dani Babu 
SIBNATH Durgadas Banerjee 
" MADAN GHOSE Aparesh Mukherjec 
KANGALI Santosh Das ( Bhulo ) 

UMASUNDARI Kohinoorbala 
RAMESH Ahindra Chaudhuri 
SURESH Indu Mukherjee 
BHAJAHARI Nirmalendu Lahiri 
PITAMBAR Prafulla Sengupta 
JN AN ADA Kusumkumari 
PRAFULLA Niharbala 

Shahjahan —^Dwijendralal Roy—30 October, 1924 : 

SHAHJAHAN Ahindra Chaudhuri 
AURANGZEB Dani Babu 
DARA Tinkari Chakraverti 
DILDAR Nirmalendu Lahiri 


12 
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Khasdakhci —Amritalal Basu—3 December, 1924 ; 

MOHIT Nirmalendu Labiri 
THAKURDA Tinkari Chakraverti 
GIRIBALA Ascharyyamoyee 
MAITY Kashinath Chatterjee 
NETAI Naresh Ch. Mitra 
MOKSHADA Niharbala 

Rishyasringa —Rajkrishna Roy—5 December, 1924 : 

Bilwamangal —GIrish Ch. Ghose—5 December, 1924 : 

BILWAMANGAL Nirmalendu Lahiri 
VIKSHUK Tinkari Chakraverti 
PAGALINI Ascharyyamoyee 
SADHAK Aparesh Ch. Mukherjee 
CHINTAMONI Ranisundari 

Sarala —Taraknath Ganguly’s Swarncdata dramatized (by 
Amritalal Basu)—9 January. 1925 : 

GADADHAR Dani Babu 
BIDHUBHUSAN Nirmalendu Lahiri 
SARALA Krishnabhamini 
SHYAMA Ascharyyamoyee 
SASHIBHUSAN Tinkari Chakraverti 
NILKAMAL Naresh Ch. Mitra 
PRAMADA Ranisundari 

Bishabriksha —Bankim Ch. Chatterjee—4 March, 1925 

NAGENDRA Dani Babu 
KUNDANANDINI Niharbala 
KAMALMONI Ranisundari 
DEBENDRA Ascharyyamoyee 
SRIS Nirmalendu Lahiii 
SURYYAMUKHI Krishnabhamini 
HIRA Subasini 

Siri Farhad —Atul Krishna Mitra—27 March, 1925 : 

SIRI Niharbala 
FARHAD Ahindra Cbaudhurt 
GOOLAM Krishnabhamini 
HAMJAD Radhacharan Bhattacharyya 

Jana —Girish Ch. Ghose—3 April, 1925 : 

VIDUSHAK Dani Babu 
ARIUN Nirmalendu Lahiii 
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NILADHAWAJ Prafulla Sengupta 
JANA Sushilasundari 
SRI KRISHNA Indubhusan Mukherjee 
PRABIR Ahindra Chaudhuri 
BRISHAKETU Durgadas Banerjee 
AGNI Durgaprasanna Basu 
MADANMANJARI Niharbala 
NAIKA Subasini 

Balidan —Girish Ch. Ghose—29 April. 1925 : 

KARUNAMOY Dani Babu 
RUPCHAND Naresh Ch. Mitra 
KIRONMOYEE Krishnabhamini 
DULALCHAND Tinkari Chakraverti 
SARASWATI Sushiiabala 
JOBI Ascharyyamoyee 

Mewar Patari —Dwijendralal Roy—8 July, 1925 : 

MAHABAT KHAN Ahindra Chaudhuri 
AMAR SINHA Durgadas Banerjee 
GOVINDA SINHA Tinkari Chakraverti 
MANASI Niharbala 
KALYANI Sushilasundari 


Chandrasekhar —Bankim Ch. Chatterjee—28 August, 1925 : 

CHANDRASEKHAR Radhikananda Mukherjee 

NAWAB Ahindra Chaudhuri 

SAIBALINl Sushilasundari 

SUNDARI Niharbala 

PRATAP Durgadas Banerjee 

BISWAS Kasinath Chatterjee 

FOSTER Indubhusan Mukherjee 

DALANI Ascharyyamoyee 

Grihalakhmi —Girish Ch. Ghose—11 September, 1925 : 

UPENDRA Dani Babu 
HIRU Aparesh Mukherjee 
MANMATHA Durgadas Banerjee 
PHOOLI Niharbala 
KUMUDINI Asdiaryyamoyee 
SAILENDRA Ahindra Chaudhuri 
NIRODB Radhikananda Mukherjee 
BIRAJA SudiBasundari 
TARANGINI Raaisundari 
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Nasiram —Girish Ch. Ghose—18 November, 1925 : 

NASIRAM Dani Babu 
ANATHNATH Radhikananda Mukherjee 
SONA Indubala 

Pandav Gaurab —Girish Ch. Ghose—5 August, 1926 : 

BHIM Dani Babu 

KANCHUKI Tinkari Chakraverti 

SUBHADRA Sushilasundari 

GHESERA Kasinath Ghatterjee 

SRl' KRISHNA Radhikananda Mukherjee 

DANDI Durgadas Banerjee 

URBASI Ranisundari 

GHESERANI Niharbala 

Debt Chaudhurani —^Bankim Ch. Chatterjee—20 August, 1926 : 

HARABALLAV Aparesh Ch. Mukherjee 
CAPT. BRENAN Radhikananda Mukherjee 
BHAWANI PATHAK Prafulla Sengupta 
BROJESWAR Kumar Kanaknarayan 
PRAFULLA Ranisundari 
DIB A Ferozabala 
NISA Niharbala 

Aleck Babu —Jyotirindranath Tagore—2 September, 1926 : 

SATYASINDU Tinkari Chakraverti 
PRASANNAMOYEE Sushilasundari 
ALEEK BABU Radhikananda Mukherjee 
HEMANGINI Niharbala 

Othello (Selected Scenes)—Debendranath Basu—22 September, 
1926 : 


OTHELLO Ahindra Chaudhuri 
lAGO Durgadas Banerjee 

Macbeth (Selected Scenes)—Girish Ch. Ghose—29 September, 
1926 : 


MACBETH Ahindra Chaudhuri 
LADY MACBETH Sushilasundari 

Sasti-Ki-Santi —Girish Ch. Ghose—29 September, 1926 : 

PRASANNAKUMAR Dani Babu 
PRAKASH Radhikananda Mukherjee 
PRAMADA ti^aswad 
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PAGAL Tinkari Chakraverti 
SARBESWAR Nanigopal Mullick 
BHUBAN Ranisundari 
HARAMONI Niharbala 

Naba Yauban —Amritalal Basu—5 October. 1926 ; ‘ 

DARPANARAYAN Ahindra Chaudhuri 
PHOOLCHAND Radbikananda Mukherjee 
BHAJANRAM Kasinath Chatterjee 
ALAKA Niharbala 
TULSl Ranisundari 
BASANTAKUMARI Sushilasundari 

Rakhi Bandhan —Aparesh Ch. Mukherjee—1 December, 1926 : 

KUMBHA SINK A Ahindra Chaudhuri 

DHARA Sushilasundari 

VEERMAL Radhikananda Mukherjee 

ROMA Niharbala 

TEJ SINHA Kanak Narayan 

Raj 5m/m—Bankim Ch. Chatterjee—9 March, 1927 ; 

RAJ SINHA Kanak Narajan 
MOBARAK Durgadas Banerjee 
ANANTA MISRA Tinkari Chakraverti 
CHANCHALKUMARI Sushila (Jr.) 

ZEBEUNNESA Monimala 
AURANGZEB Ahindra Chaudhuri 
MANIKLAL Radhikananda Mukherjee 
DARIA Niharbala 
NIRMALKUMARI Sushila (Sr.) 

Tombola —Ajnritalal Basu—14 April, 1927 : 

BEHARI Amritalal Bose In other roles : Tinkari 
Chakraverti, Radhikananda Mukherjee, Durga¬ 
das Banerjee, Sushila (Sr. and Jr.) and 
Niharbala 

Chand Bibi —^K. P. Vidyavinode—2 June, 1927 ; 

CHAND BIBI Tarasundari 

Pariiran —Rabindranath Tagore {Bauthakuranir Hat dramatised 
by Rabindranath and renamed) 10.9.27 : 

PRATAP Tulsi Banerjee 
BASANTA ROY Naresh Ch. Mitra 
DHANANXOY BAIRAGI Tinkari Chakraverti 
RAM CHANDRA Monindra Ghose 
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Alamgir—K. P. Vidyavinode—30 December, 1927 : 

ALAMGIR Ahindra Cbaudhuri 
RAJ SINHA Probodh Bose 
BHIM SINHA Durgadas Banerjee 
UDIPURI Tarasundari 

Rajani —Bankim Ch. Chatterjee—5 December, 1927 : 

AMARNATH Ahindra Chaudhuri 
RAM SADAY Kunjalal Chakraverti 
RAJANI Sushila (Jr.) 

HIRALAL Monoranjan Bhattacharyya 
SACHINDRA Santosh Sinha 
LABANGALATA Niharbala 
and 

Naramcdh Yagna by Rajkrishna Roy 
Harish Chandra by Amritalal Base 

N.B. The above list of plays and dates has been taken from 
Ahindra Chaudhuri’s Nijere Haraye Khunji, Vol. 1, 

Art Theatre Ltd. at Monmohan Theatre (1927-28) 

In its history of ten years the Art Theatre Ltd. had another 
achievement to its credit. Inspired by its success at the Star 
Theatre, Art Theatre Ltd. decided to take the Monmohan stage 
at Beadon Street after Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s Natyyamandir 
had shifted from there to the Cornwallis stage. In 1927 Probodh 
Chandra Guha, the Secretary of Art Theatre Ltd., undertook 
to run the Monmohan. The manager Aparesh Chandra wrote a 
new mythological play, Sri Ramchandra which opened at Mon¬ 
mohan on 1 July. 1927 with the following cast : 

DASARATHA and RAVANA Ahindra Chaudhuri 
LAKSHMAN Indubhusan Mukherjee 
PARASURAM Durgaprasanna Basu 
INDRA.TIT Joynarayan Mukherjee 
MONDODARI Ranisundari 
RAMA Durgadas Banerjee 
JANAK Kanaknarayan 
MARUTI Tulsi Chakraverti 
SEETA Sushila (Jr.) 

KAIKEYI Sushila (Sr.) 

In two singing roles Ascharyyamoyee and Mrinal Ghose, a 
newcomer, carried the house, while Ahindra Chaudhuri gave a 
ji^arkable performance in the two entirely opposite roles of 
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the old and loving father Dasaratha, and the mighty and ruth¬ 
less enemy Ravana. Durgadas and Indubhusan looked like real 
Rama and Lakshman while Sushila (Jr.) did hot lag behind in 
her role of Seeta. Sti Ramchandra proved a success. 

While Sri Ramchandra followed the old tradition of 
mythological play writing. Art Theatre’s next production on the 
Monmohan stage broke new grounds. Manmatha Ray’s Chand 
Sadagar, which opened on 14 September, 1927, was based on 
the age old story of Behula and Lakhinder, but the dramatist 
gave it a modem appeal, emphasizing the human rather than 
the devotional aspect of the story, using short and pointed prose 
dialogues instead of the flowing blank verse of Girish Chandra, 
which was hitherto so popular and the usual medium of my¬ 
thological plays. Though not without songs and dances and even 
the supernatural element, Chand Sadagar, Manmatha Ray’s first 
full-length drama on the public stage, caused a surprise by its 
sheer dramatic quality. This compact human drama had a 
Sophoclean touch in its depiction of man in his relentless 
struggle against fate and as a victim of divine displeasure. 
Moving dramatic situations, skilful use of surprise, suspense 
and climax interspersed with lyrics as relief, combined with an 
astounding performance of Ahindra Chaudhuri in the title role, 
the beautiful dances of Sushila (Jr.) in the role of Behula and 
the songs of Ascharyyamoyee as Neta, made Chand Sadagar 
a box office hit. Chand Sadagar firmly established Manmatha 
Ray as a dramatist and Ahindra Chaudhuri as an artiste, one 
complementary to the other. The cast of Chand Sadagar was ; 

•u 

CHAND SADAGAR Ahindra Chaudhuri 
SAI SADAGAR Kumar Kanaknarayan 
SANAKA Ranisundari 
BEHULA Sushila (Jr.) 

LAKHINDER Indu Mukherjee 
NEDA Tulsi Chakraverti 
MANASA Nivanoni 
NETA Ascharyyamoyee 

Another new play was staged by the Art Theatre on the 
Monmohan stage. This was Arbi Hur by Panchkari Chatto- 
padhyay, the author of Pardeshi which was at one time popular 
on the oW Monmohan stage. Arbi Hur was a new type of 
play with one scene only in each of the five acts. It was pro- 
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duced on 24 December, 1927, with Ahindra Chaudhuri in the 
role of Musa Bedouin, a hunchback. The others were—^Indu 
Mukherjee as Ali Alam Shah, Joynarayan Mukherjee as Yusuf, 
Kanaknarayan as Rustam, Sushila as Amina, Nalinibak as 
Fatima and Tulsi Chakraverti as Golam Rasul. 

Some old plays were also staged by Art Theatre at Mon- 
mohan. 

Some among these were— Bange Bargi by Nisikanta Basu Ray 
—October 1927, Bhaskar Pandit—Ahindra Chaudhuri, Mohon- 
la]—^Tulsi Banerjee, Gouri—Ascharyyamoyee. 

Krishnakanter Will by Bankim Ch. Chatterjee—December, 
1927, Gobindalal—Tulsi Banerjee, Bhramar—Sushila (Jr.). 

Durgeshnandini —Bankim Ch. Chatterjee—December, 1927, 
Osman—Tulsi Banerjee. 

Bishabriksha —Bankim Ch. Chatterjee—April 21, 1928, 

Suryyamukhi—Tarasundari, Kundanandini—Sushila (Jr.). 

Prafulla —Girish Ch. Ghose—^May 28, 1928, Jogesh—Tinkari 
Chakraverti, Kangali—Naresh Ch. Mitra, Umasundari—Tara¬ 
sundari. 

Mager Muluk —Aparesh Ch. Mukherjee—June 2, 1928, Shah 
Suja—Tinkari Chakraverti. 

It may be mentioned, in passing that in January 1928 arrange¬ 
ment was made for silent film shows at Monmohan. From 1 
February Eastern Film Syndicate’s Debdas was shown. Then 
for some lime stage and screen shows went together. Under 
this arrangement the following plays, among others, were 
staged : Joydeb, Laila-Majnu, Lulia, etc. 

The Art Theatre Ltd. did not confine its shows to the city 
of Calcutta. It travelled beyond the boundaries of the province 
of Bengal, visiting such places as Benaras, Allahabad, and even 
distant Rangoon in 1925. 

The End of the Art Theatre Ltd. 

Art Theatre Ltd., which reached its peak in 1927 performing 
in two houses simultaneously. Star and Monmohan, fell into 
difficulty when Probodh Chandra Guha left on account of diffe¬ 
rences with the Directors. Art Theatre withdrew from Mon¬ 
mohan in June 1928. Some of the top artistes such as Tinkari 
Chakraverti, Radhikananda Mukherjee, Durgadas Banerjee, 
Niharbala, left Star as two new theatres, Natyyaniketan and 
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Rungmahal, came up in 1931. Even though Ahindra Chaudhuri, 
who had gone away to Minerva, returned to Star in 1932, 
matters did not improve. 

Then, in late 1932 and early 1933, Dani Babu and Krishna- 
bhamini, who were mainly responsible for the financial success 
of Art Theatre’s Poshyaputra at Star, died. Finally, in May 1933 
the life and soul of Art Theatre, Aparesh Chandra, passed 
away, completing the disintegration of the Art Theatre Ltd. In 
1933 Sukhlal Karnani, to whom the Art Theatre owed a large 
amount of money, got a court decree in his favour. Solicitor 
Kanti Chandra Mukherjee was appointed official receiver. The 
Art Theatre was wound up. Thus came to an end the glorious 
career of Art Theatre. 

Natyyamandir (1923-25) 

The story of Natyyamandir is the story of its founder, Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri, One of the most brilliant among the young 
students of his time, well-built, handsome, with a capacity to 
charm and hold all who came in contact with him by virtue of 
his wonderful powers of conversation and recitation. Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri (bom 1889) began acting in his college plays (Scottish 
Churches College) under the training of his professors there, 
Mauchline and Manmatha Mohan Bose, popularly known as 
‘Motion Master* in the dramatic circles of Calcutta. As a student 
Sisir Kumar acted both in English and Bengali plays. A centre 
of his dramatic activities was the Calcutta University Institute. 
He also played iu amateur club theatricals (Old Club, for ex¬ 
ample) and showed signs of acting genius which caught the 
attention of some of the distinguished men of the time. His 
Chanakya in Dwijendralal Roy’s Chandragupta created a sen¬ 
sation in the theatrical world of the time because it was deemed 
to be a challenge to the performance of Dani Babu, then the 
undisputed master in this role. 

Taking his M.A. degree in English from the University of 
Calcutta. Sisir Kumar joined the Metropolitan (now Vidyasagar) 
College as lecturer in English in 1914. But right from the begin¬ 
ning he had a feeling that the classroom platform was too small 
for him—^he needed a bigger one and a bigger audience. In 1921 he 
resigned his post in the college and joined the Bengali Theatri¬ 
cal Co. of the Madans. On 10 December, 1921 he appeared for 
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the first time on the professional stage as Alamgir in Kshirode 
Prasad Vidyavinode’s drama of that name. Soon, however, diffe¬ 
rences arose with the Madans over the question of the selection 
of plays and the method of production and Bhaduri, with his 
remarkable spirit of independence which he maintained till the 
end of his life, again threw away his job. He wanted a theatre 
of his own where he could have his own way. 

In the Christmas of 1923 Sisir Kumar staged Dwijendralal 
Roy’s Seeta at the Eden Gardens Exhibition. The cast was : 

RAMA SLsir Kumar Bhaduri 
VALMIKI Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
SAMBUK and DURMUKH Rabindramohan Roy 
SEETA Prova 

LAKSHMAN Biswanath Bhaduri 
BHARAT Tara Kumar Bhaduri 
LOB Jibon Ganguli 

In other roles were : 

Tulsi Banerjee, Amitava Bose, Sailen Chaudhuri 

Seeta at the Eden Gardens was received with acclaim. A big 
gathering saw the rise of a new star. Bhaduri next took the 
Alfred theatre stage (now Grace Cinema) to start his own 
theatre with Seeta. But as the Art Theatre managed to pur¬ 
chase its copyright from Dilip Roy, son of Dwijendralal Roy, 
Sisir Kumar produced Basanta Leela (23 March, 1924), a 
musical playlet by Manilal Ganguli, in celebration of the spring 
festival, Holi. Some Tagore songs were used in this play. A 
few were composed by Manila! himself. They were artistically 
arranged with the cooperation of Bhaduri’s friends, all well 
known in the literary world of the time—Hcmendra Kumar 
Roy, Premankur Atorthy and others—and sung beautifully by 
Krishna Chandra Dey, the blind singer who became the most 
eminent stage singer of the public theatre. Dances were compo¬ 
sed and taught by Hcmendra Kumar Roy, the poet, and Nripen 
Bose, the maestro of the previous age. 

But the location of the Alfred Theatre at the crossing of 
College Street and Harrison Road (Mahatma Gandhi Road) 
was not suitable for a theatre of Bengali plays and 
Bhaduri had to stop performing there. He began to look out 
for another stage. Soon an opportunity came. Monmohan 
PandOy’s theatre at Beadon Street was at this time in a bad 
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State and he was thinking of closing its doors, specially in view 
of the fact that the Calcutta Improvement Trust had drawn up 
plans to extend Central Avenue further north going right through 
the theatre. This would mean the demolition of the Monmohan 
Theatre building within a short time. Sisir Kumar a|)proached 
Pandey and leased Monmohan Theatre for a brief period. Here 
he opened Monmohan Natyyamandir on 6 August, 1924, with 
Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri’s mythological drama. Seeta, which 
Sisir Bhaduri had got written since he could not get D. L. 
Roy’s Seeta» the copyright of which Art Theatre had already 
acquired. 

It is to be noted that in sharp contrast to the prevailing 
practice of giving an alien name to a Bengali theatre, Sisir 
Kumar named his theatre in Bengali, Natyyamandir. Secondly, 
he called his performing house a Mandir, that is a temple, 
for the worship of the Muse of Drama. Sisir Kumar believed 
that a nation is known by its theatre and he wanted to present 
his country with a worthy national theatre. It was with a great 
promise that Natyyamandir began. 

The inauguration of Jogesh Chaudhuri’s Seeta at Monmohan 
Natyyamandir on 6 August, 1924, is a significant event in the 
history of the Bengali theatre. It marks the appearance of an 
academician in a public theatre of which he himself was the 
lessee and director, and one who would dominate the next 
thirty years of the Bengali theatre, and who gave a new turn 
to the dramatic art by his histrionic excellence, artistic imagi¬ 
nation. intellectual and scholarly approach to drama and its 
production, bringing respectability to public theatre. Bhaduri 
had around him a group of friends who were well known in the 
cultural life of the city, scholars, poets, artists, writers, men 
like Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Dr. Rakhaldas Banerjee, 
Dr. Srikumar Banerjee, Dr. Sushil Kumar De. Prof. J. K. 
Chowdhury, Hemendra Kumar Roy, Sourindra Mohan 
Mukherjee, Narendra Dev, Premankur Atorthy, Charu Roy, 
Manilal Ganguli, and many others. They were all available for 
consultation, advice and guidance though Bhaduri was not a 
man to surrender his own judgment or preference very easily. 
Still, there was a collective effort behind the production of 
plays at Natyyamandir. Financial assistance came from Maha¬ 
raja JagadindranRth Roy of Natorc, Tulsi Goswami, Nirmal 
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Ch. Chunder, Principal J. K. Chaudhuri and other friends. Among 
the distinguished guests on the opening night of Nat 3 ryamandir 
was Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, then Mayor of Calcutta. 
Another was Amritalal Basu. one of the founding fathers of 
the public theatre, who was present as the Guest of Honour and 
spoke of Sisir Kumar and his Natyyamandir in terms of great 
joy and hope. 

Sisir Kumar not only gave a Bengali name to his theatre, but 
also introduced Bengali in other matters. He printed the tickets 
in Bengali, and numbered the chairs and rows of seats in Ben¬ 
gali numerals and alphabets. The Monmohan building itself 
was given a new look by the substitution of the statuettes of 
the dancing girls on the pillars in the front by holy water 
pitchers associated with festivals at Hindu homes. The theatre 
building was decorated with flowers and foliages. As the burn¬ 
ing incense spread its sweet scent, so did the Sehnai its sweet 
melody. Inside, the hybrid orchestra was replaced by Indian 
stringed instruments. In music and decoration, sets and costumes 
what pleased the audience most was the genuine Indian touch 
so carefully worked out by Bhaduri and his friends. The scenes 
and costumes of Seeta were designed by the eminent artist 
Charu Roy who was assisted by Ramendranath Chatterjee. The 
songs were composed in a new poetic style by the well known 
poet Hemendra Kumar Roy and set to tune by Gurudas 
Chatterjee. Manilal Ganguli and Hemendra Roy composed the 
dances which were also executed in a new style under the direc¬ 
tion of the veteran Nripen Bose. In dances, costumes and sets 
glimpses of Indian art were a pleasing novelty. Nripendra Nath 
Mazumdar was in charge of the background music. Sisir Kumar, 
advised and helped by experts, improved upon and imparted 
greater authenticity to what the Art Theatre had done a year 
ago. The cast of Seeta was : 

RAMA Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
BHARAT Tara Kumar Bhaduri 
VALMIKI Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
KUSA Rabindramohon Roy 
VASISTA Lalit Mohan Labiri 
SEETA Prova 
URMILA Usha 

LAKSHMAN Biswanath Bhaduri 
SATRUGHNA Tulsi Charan Banerjee 
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LOB Jibon Ganguli 
SAMBUK Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 
BAITALIK Krishna Chandra Dey 
TUNGABHADRA Nirodasundari 

Th6 production and performance of Sect a created a stir in 
Calcutta. The press and the public hailed it as a triumph of 
dramatic art. Rabindranath Tagore came on the fifth 
night and applauded Sisir Kumar’s production and acting. Sisir 
Kumar simply lived the character of Rama on the stage, 
worthily supported by Prova as Seeta. The two rendered these 
characters in such a way that their names have been perma¬ 
nently associated with these roles, just as the theatre Natyya- 
mandir itself has become permanently associated with the play 
Seeta. Monoranjan Bhattacharya enacted the role of Maharsi 
Valmiki in such a way that all through his life the epithet 
‘Maharsi* stuck to him. Krishna Chandra Dey, the blind singer, 
sent a thrill through the packed house with his songs in the 
role of Baitalik. Seeta celebrated its centenary on 5 July, 1925. 
The new features in the production of Seeta were : (1) the abo¬ 
lition of the concert and footlights; (2) non-use of stage wings for 
exit or entrance; (3) a big, but well-coordinated audience of 
nobles, commoners, ladies and attendants in their properly 
graded seats and standing spaces; (41 use of effective back¬ 
ground music and lights in tune with the mood of the scene; 
(5) absence of blatant anachronisms; (6) a whole play set in 
one tune. 

Sisir Kumar’s next production on the Monmohan stage was 
D. L. Roy’s mythological drama Pashani, an old play but never 
staged so far. The drama was based on the story of Ahalya 
(regarded in Indian tradition as one of the five legendary chaste 
women), and Gautam, her husband, and the god Indra. It had 
never before been staged because the dramatist’s presentation of 
Ahalya’s character was resented by the conservative section of 
the community. Sisir Kumar took courage in both hands to 
bring this play before the public. What happened was only 
what was to be expected. The play opened on 10 December 
1924. Public reaction was anything but favourable in spite of 
the fact that the performance was of a quite high standard, 
specially of Sisir Kumar himself in the dual and contrasted roles 
of Gautam and Indra, and of Monoranjan Bhattacharya in the 
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role of Chiranjib. Sisir Kumar had to face severe criticism for 
producing a play like Pashani which wounded the cherished 
beliefs and ideas of the Hindu community. Public response be¬ 
ing poor Pashani had to be withdrawn after a few performan¬ 
ces. The cast of this play was : 

GAUTAM and INDRA Sisir Kumar Bbadurj 
SATANANDA Biswanath Bhaduri 
CHIRANJIB* Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
AHALYA Prova 
RATI Usha 

RAM and SURYYA Rabindra Mohan Roy 
MADAN Jibon Ganguli 
JANAK Hiralal Dutt 
MADHURI Monorama 

Natyyamandir’s next new play was Pundarik which was an 
adaptation of Victor Hugo’s The Hunchback of Notre Datne by 
Sris Chandra Bose, a Barrister friend of Sisir Kumar. The 
opening night was 13 August 1925. Though Sisir Kumar, 
Naresh Chandra Mitra, Tarasundari, and specially Gopaldas 
Bhattacharya, gave a good account of themselves in their res¬ 
pective roles, Pundarik was a flop being a basically weak play 
and Bhaduri had to suffer a financial loss. The cast of Punda- 
rik was : 

PUNDARIK Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
USHANATH Biswanath Bhaduri 
SAKI Tarasundari 
KAMALA Sarala 

BHRINGAR Naresh Chandra Mitra 
KASIM AD Gopaldas Bhattacharya 
RUSTANA Charusila 
AMALA Shefalika 

Sisir Kumar produced no other new play on the Monmohan 
stage where his stay was brief, less dian a year and a half. 
During this period Sisir Kumar staged a number of old plays. 
Among these were Bhisma and Raghubir, both by Kshirode 
Prasad Vidyavinode, in December 1924 and May 1925 res¬ 
pectively. Girish Chandra’s Jana, on 3 June 1925, had the 
following cast: 


PRABIR Sisir Kuimr Bhaduri 
SRI KRISHNA Rahindramohan Roy 
MADANMANJARI Prova 
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BRISUAKETU Biswanath Bhaduri 
NILADHAWAJ Naresh Chandra Mitra 
ARJUN Lalitmoban Lahiri 
NAIKA Charusila 
JANA Tarasundari 

Jana was a grand success because of Sisir Kumar’s Prabir and 
Tarasundari’s Jana, the role in which she had already earned 
a reputation. Sisir Kumar’s Prabir was a novel experience for 
those who had seen Dani Babu or Amarendra Nath Dutt in 
this role. But Sisir Kumar’s production of Jana was criticized 
because of the total deletion of the familiar role of Vidushak 
in this play. Sisir Kumar later restored the role, but with large 
omissions. The supernatural elements were also much reduced. 
Greater emphasis was laid on the human aspect of play. Sisir 
Kumar was always for editing old plays to make them suit the 
modem taste with more of logic and realism than in the past. 
Chandragupta, Shahjahan^ Alamgir, Prafulla and other classics 
were edited by Bhaduri in his own way. Some among the old 
plays were : 

Basantaleela (Maboilal Ganguli) 20 August 1925. 

Cast : 

BASANTADUT Krishna Chandra Dey 
SRI KRISHNA Biswanath Bhaduri 
RADHIKA Sarala 

Punarjanama (Dwijendralal Roy) 20 August 1925. 

Cast : 

"^JADAB Naresh Chandra Mitra 
ASWINI Biswanath Bhaduri 
SOUDAMINI Charusila 

Chattujjey-Bandujjey (Amritalal Basu) 20 August 1925. 

Cast : 

CHATTUJJEY Prodosh Chatterjee 
BANDUJJEY Naresh Chandra Mitra 

Alamgir (Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode) 21 November 1925. 
Cast : 

ALAMGIR Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
RAJSINHA Biswanath Bl^uri 
UDIPUKI Tarasundari 
KAMBUX Monoranjan Kbatmcharya 
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Chandragupta (Dwijendralal Roy) 12 December 1925. 

Cast : 

CHANAKYA Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
MURA Tarasundari 

Alibaba (Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode) 28 December 1925. 
Cast : 

ABDALLA Nripen Bose 
MARJINA Charusila 

In 1926 Natyyamandir shifted to the Cornwallis Theatre stage 
as Natyyamandir Ltd. 

Natyyamandir Ltd. (1926-30) : 

In 1926 Sisir Kumar’s Natyyamandir began performances on 
the Cornwallis stage as Natyyamandir Ltd. with Tulsi Charan 
Goswami, Nirmal Chandra Chunder and Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
as Directors and Bhaduri & Co. as Managing Agents. Highly 
educated, cultured and wealthy aristocrats, both Goswami and 
Chunder were prominent in public life as leaders and legisla¬ 
tors, being two of ‘the big five’ who dominated the political 
life of contemporary Calcutta. Both of them were close friends 
of Sisir Kumar. 

It was on the Cornwallis stage that Sisir Kumar displayed 
his best form as actor, director and producer, and reached a 
peak of histrionic excellence and earned for himself and his 
theatre a permanent place in the history of the Bengali theatre. 
Natyyamandir and Sisir Kumar are inseparable from each other. 
Even though Sisir Kumar’s association with Natyyamandir 
covered only seven years (1924-30) of his long dramatic career 
of over thirty years it is Natyyamandir that shines brightest, 
having shown Sisir Kumar at the top of his genius. 

New plays of Natyyamandir Ltd, 

Sisir Kumar formally opened Natyyamandir Ltd. at Cornwallis 
with Seeta on 23 June 1926 and then produced Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Visarjan, Visarfan was once staged by Rabindranath 
in his ancestral house at Jorasanko with himself in the central 
role. Recently it was played (25 August 1923) on the First 
Empire (now Roxy) stage, with the poet as Joysinha and Dinen- 
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dranath Tagore as Raghupati. Visarjan, however, was never 
attempted on the public stage. Strengthened with and encouraged 
by the poet’s own advice regarding the production of the play 
and armed with a few songs specially composed by him for the 
roles of Aparna and the blind beggar, the latter role to be 
performed by the great stage singer Krishna Chandra Dey, 
Sisir Kumar greeted his audience with this Tagore play on 26 
June 1926. The scenes were painted under the supervision 
of Ramendranath Chatterjee (Debu Babu), a skilful artist. 

There was novelty in the lighting arrangements too, in so far 
as the mood of a scene was reflected by the use of lights. 
Visarjan was a striking production of a highly dramatic piece 
the like of which Tagore never wrote again. It was a play 
that combined palace intrigue and romantic interest, a moving 
exposure of the inhumanity of the sacrifice of life in the name 
of religion, a drama of severe mental conflict, with scenic and 
lyrical elements. The cast was : 

RAGHUPATI Sisir Kumar Bhaduri (on the opening 

night only) 

JOYSINHA Rabindra Mohan Roy (on the opening 

night only) 

(Then they interchanged their roles.) 

RAJA Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
CHANDPAL Amitabha Basu 
NAKSHTRA ROY Naresh Chandra Mitra 
RANI Cbarusila 
APARNA Usha 

Unfortunately, “public response to the play was not encouraging. 

After Kshirode Prasad’s Radhakrishna on 30 August Natyya- 
mandir staged Manila] Ganguli’s Muktar Mukti, a musical play 
on 4 September. Then on 1 December 1926 came Sisir Kumar’s 
next triumph, Nora Narayana, written specially for Natyya- 
mandir by the veteran Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode. In Kar- 
narjun Star Theatre had already brought the two great characters 
of the Mahabharata on the stage—^Kama and Sri Krishna. In 
Nora Narayana Kshirode Prasad, with his long experience in the 
writing of plays and a more intellectual approach to the theme, 
dealt with his main characters in a different light and spirit, 
with an element of dramatic poetry superimposed. Once again 
Ramendranath Chatterjee was in charge of the sets which plea- 
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sed the eye with their colour and verisimilitude. The cast was : 

KARNA Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 

YUDHISTIR Jogesh Chaudhuri 

ARJUN and BHARGAB Monoranjan Bhattacharya 

BHISMA Sital Pal 

PADMABATI Krishnabhamini 

GANDHARI Harisundari 

SRI KRISHNA Biswanatb Bhaduri 

BHIM Amitabha Basu 

SAKUNI Nripcsh Roy 

GHATOTKACH Chittaranjan Goswami 

DRAUPADI Charusila 

Nara Narayana was a great success. 

Then, for the first time, Sisir Kumar turned to a social drama. 
With his characteristic boldness and rare dramatic sense he 
chose Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s novel Dena Poona and got it 
dramatized by the author himself with certain changes in the 
original story to make it suitable for the stage and more appeal¬ 
ing to the theatre audience of his time. This was Soroshi (open¬ 
ing night—6 August 1927), the unforgettable Natyyamandir pro¬ 
duction in which was combined the abiding appeal of a Sarat 
Chandra story with the down-to-earth natural style of Sisir 
Kumar’s acting, supported by the unexpected finesse of Charu- 
sila’s performance under the training of the master. Sisir 
Kumar’s Jibananda and Charusila’s Alaka (Soroshi) are two 
triumphant creations. Others who gave them able support 
were : 

EK-KARI Gopaldas Bhattacharyya 
NIRMAL Sailen Chaudhuri 
JANARDAN Jogesh Chaudhuri 
PRAFULLA Rabindra Mohan Roy 
SAGAR SARDAR Monoranjan Bhattacharya 

Sisir Kumar’s next production at Natyyamandir was Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore’s Sesh-Raksha. The opening night was 7 
September 1927 (according to some 14 September) and the 
cast : 


CHANDRA Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
GADAI Sailen Chaudhuri 
BENODE Rabindra Mohim Roy 
LALIT Radhikananda Mukherjee 
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SIBCHARAN Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
INDUMATI Prova 
KSHANTA Charusila 
KAMAL Krishnabhamini 

Thanks to the remarkably easy, ebullient and natural acting of 
Sisir Kumar, and the able support given by his well-trained 
team, Sesh-Raksha proved as much a success at Natyyamandir 
as Chirakumar Sabha at the Art Theatre. In this play, for the 
first ^me Sisir Kumar made the stage and the auditorium one 
and achieved what later came to be known as audience parti¬ 
cipation. In the last scene of the play Sisir Kumar invited the 
whole house to join the wedding that was being held on the 
stage and to sing in chorus with the marriage party. The audience 
responded enthusiastically. 

Next was Has-nu-Hana by Baroda Prasanna Dasgupta, on 
25 August 1928, in which Bhaduri appeared as Rudragiri while 
Krishnabhamini played in the title role. In other roles were 
Biswanath Bhaduri (Jasobardhan) Amalendu Lahiri (Mikado), 
Charusila (Natobar), Shefalika (Bivore and Premika), and Usha 
(Yamato and Nagarika). 

Then came Digbijoyi, the crowning piece of Natyyamandir’s 
productions and Sisir Kumar’s greatest triumph as actor and 
producer. Never afterwards did Sisir Kumar surpass himself in 
these respects. The promise that was seen in Seeta reached its 
culmination in Digbijoyi. Written by Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, 
author of Seeta, Digbijoyi was a historical drama based on the 
Delhi invasion of Nadir Shah, the Persian conqueror. It gave 
ample scope' for the display of histrionic talent and skill in 
the art of production. Combining history and legend with a 
particular attitude to life attributed to the hero by the author, 
and written in the Ibsenian technique to suit the modem stage, 
Digbijoyi broke new ground in the public theatre. Outstanding 
performances came from all the artistes who worked as one 
team. The cast was : 

NADIR SHAH Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
AH AKBA.R Jogesh Chaudhuri 
MIRZA MEHEDI Amalendu Lahiri 
NEK KADAM Nripeshnath Roy 
SIRAJI Charusila 
REJA KULI Sailen Chaudhuri 
SALEH BEG Bissc^nadi Bhaduri 
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RAHAMAT KHAN Rabindra Mohan Roy 

SULTANA BEGUM Harisundari 

SITARA and BHARAT NARl Krishnabhamini 

The backstage workers were : 

STAGE DESIGNER : 

Ramendranath Chatterjee 

MUSIC : 

Nripendranath Mazumdar 

DANCE; 

Taraknath Bagchi 

LIGHT : 

Sourendramohan Sarkar 

Opened on 14 December 1928, Digbijoyi was an instant success. 

In August 1929 Sisir Kumar brought Roma to the stage. This 
was Sarat Chandra’s Pallisamaj, dramatized and renamed by 
the novelist himself. Pallisamaj had failed at the Art Theatre. 
But Roma at Natyyamandir proved a great success. Sisir 
Kumar’s Ramesh left Ahindra Chaudhuri’s miles behind, and 
Prova’s Roma eclipsed Niharbala’s at Star. And though young 
Kankabati’s Jathaima could hardly compare with the veteran 
Tarasundari’s in the Art Theatre, Roma at Natyyamandir recei¬ 
ved public patronage in a great measure. In other roles were : 
Kumar Kanak Narayan as Beni Ghosal, Jogesh Chandra 
Chaudhuri as Govinda, Amalendu Lahiri as Dharmadas, Jibon 
Ganguli as Akbar Sardar. 

Sisir Kumar’s next acting triumph was in the role of Ketanlal 
in Sankha-dhawni by Bhupendranath Banerjee (an adaptation of 
Leopold Lewis’s The Bells) which was first staged on 2 Novem¬ 
ber 1929. But the play failed to attract a sufficient audience. 

In the same year came a play of a different taste— Harano 
Ratan, a rollicking comedy by Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee, 
with funny situations and comic gags. Jogesh Chandra 
Chaudhuri and Chamsila playing the leading roles sent the 
audience into fits of roaring laughter. 

The year ended with Tagore’s Tapati (25 December 1929), 
actually the old play Raja O Rani which was played earlier in 
more than one public theatre. Raja O Rani was now given a 
new shape and content with some changes by the poet himself. 
It was staged at the Jorasanko House of the Tagores with 
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Rabindranath himself in the role of Vikramdev on 26, 27, 28, 
29 September 1929. Tapati was a difficult play for the public 
stage and the average audience. But Sisir Kumar took a bold 
step and produced it on a grand scale. The cast was : 

VIKRAMDEV Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
DEBDATTA Jogesh Chaudhuri 
TRIVEDI and CHANDRASEN Amalendu Lahiri 
KUMARSEN and RATNESWAR 

Rabindra Mohan Roy 

NARESH Jibon Ganguli 
SANKAR Nripesh Roy 
SUMITRA Prova 
BIPASA Kankabati 

In spite of the powerful rendering of Vikram’s role by Sisir 
Kumar and the able performances by his team, specially of 
Prova as Sumitra, Tapati proved a failure. 

Old Plays at Natyyamandir Ltd. 

The number of old plays revived on the Cornwallis stage by 
Sisir Kumar exceeded that of the new ones. However, he edited 
the old plays with his rare dramatic acumen, taking a liberty 
with the original whenever he felt it was necessary, rearranging 
matters and scenes, leaving out the superfluities to achieve 
dramatic compactness and speed and also to suit his own pur¬ 
pose, the capacity of his fellow artistes, the condition of his 
stage and the taste of the audience. His editing was no mere 
scissoring of .the text, 

Girish Chandra Ghose’s Pandaher Af*yantahas was staged on 
1 July 1926 with the following cast : 

BHIM, KRISHNA and BRAHMAN 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
KICHAK Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
YUDHISTIR Jogesh Chaudhuri 
DRAUPADI Prova 

BRIHANNALA Rabindra Mohan Roy 
AVIMANYU Dhiren Das 
VIRAT Sital Pal 
UTTARA ShefaJika 


Later Biswanatb Bhaduri played the role of Kichak and 
Krishna. 
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Chandragupta, Atamgir, Raghubir, Pratapaditya were the 
other old plays revived in 1926. In all these Sisir Kumar played 
the central role, except in Pratapaditya in which he, just for 
a change, appeared in the role of Roda, the Portuguese pirate, 
and introduced a novelty by speaking the Chittagong dialect 
instead of the hybrid language used by his predecessors in this 
role. When challenged by critics Sisir Kumar justified the use 
of this dialect with reference to history. Pratapaditya, however, 
did not prove as popular as the other old plays on the Natyya- 
mandir stage. The cast of Pratapaditya was : 

PRATAP Rabindra Mohan Roy 
BASANTA ROY Amalendu Lahiri 
VIKRAMADITYA Gopaldas Bhattacbaryya 
BHABANANDA Hiralal Dutt 
GOBINDA Biswanath Bhaduri 
SANKAR Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
SURYYAKANTA Sailen Chaudhuri 
SUNDAR Amitabha Bose 
ISHA KHAN Jogesh Chaudhuri 
RODA Bhumen Roy 
KALYANI Prova 
BEJOYA Kankabati 
KATYANI Sarala 

In Raghubir Sisir Kumar gave one of his sparkling performances 
as a primitive Bhil caught between two opposing forces—the 
Brahmanic influence of Ananta Rao who had brought him up, 
and the innate tribal fury which was his own. Raghubir is one 
of the greatest roles of Sisir Kumar. 

The old plays of 1927 were Pratapaditya (March-April), 
Prafulla (1.6.27), Sadhabar Ekadashi (27.7.27) and Shuhjahan 
(23.11.2711. In 1928 Sisir Kumar staged Bilwamangal (29.5.28), 
and a few others. In Balidan he appeared as Karunamoy, and 
in Bilwamangal he did the title role with Kanka as Chintamoni. 
The roles in Prafulla (June 1, 1927) and Sadhabar Ekadashi 
(July 27, 1927) were as follows ; 

PRAFULLA : 

JOGESH Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
SURESH Sailen Chaudhuri 
KANGALl Hiralal Dutt 
SIBNATH Dhiren Das 
UMASUNDARl Krishnabhamini 
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RAMESH Amitabha Bose 
MADAN Jogesh Chaudhuri 
BHAJAHART Gopaldas Bhattacharya 
JNANADA Charusila 
PRAFULLA Prova 
JAGAMONI Sushila 

SADHABAR EKADASHl ; 

NEEMCHAND Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
ATAL Sailen Chaudhuri 
KENARAM Jogesh Chaudhuri 
KUMUDINI Prova 
KANCHAN Charusila 

RAM MANIKYA Monoranjan Bhattacharya 

* 

For a few nights Sisir Kumar also played Bhramar in which 
he appeared as Gobindalal. 

As already stated, Sisir Kumar reached his glorious height 
both as an actor and producer during this period. His histrionic 
genius dazzled the theatregoers of the time and they patronized 
his theatre enthusiastically. They bore with his weaknesses and 
failings, both on and off the stage. They gave him love and res¬ 
pect that he deserved. But genius has the reputation of being 
wayward and Sisir Kumar was no exception. Besides, his 
business acumen was never on par with his histrionic abilities 
and there were men around him to take advantage of his short¬ 
comings. The result was that in spite of the boxoffice success of 
such plays as Seeta, Soroshi, Alamgir, Digbijoyi, Roma, etc. 
Natyyamandir faced a financial collapse. By 1930 its very exis¬ 
tence was at stake. 

At this time Sisir Kumar got an offer to visit the U.S.A. and 
play on the Broadway at New York. Sisir Kumar accepted the 
offer and started for America on 10 September 1930 with a 
troupe of twenty-five persons. 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in America 

Sisir Kumar’s American tour was arranged by Mr. Eric Eliott, 
who was'himself an actor and greatly interested in theatre, and 
Mr. Satu Sen, then working as Asst. Director in Laboratory 
Theatre, New York. Mr. Eliott had witnessed Sisir Kumar’s 
performance in Seeta at Natyyamandir and was deeply impres¬ 
sed. Through their efforts an invitation was received by Sisir 
Kumar from an American lady impressario, Elizabeth Marbury, 
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to play on the Broadway in New York. The invitation was 
readily accepted and after a hurried preparation that left him 
no time for necessary planning and practice, Sisir Kumar left 
for America with his troupe on 10 September 1930. 

Among those who accompanied him were Biswanath Bhaduri, 
Tarakumar Bhaduri, Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, Monoranjan 
Bhattacharya, Amalendu Lahiri, Sailen Chaudhuri, Radha- 
charan Bhattacharya, Sital Pal, Ramendranath Chatterjee, 
Becha Chandra, Sris Chatterjee, Pannalal Mukherjee, Moni- 
mohan Chatterjee, Prova, Kankabati, Sarala, Usha and a few 
others. Altogether there were twenty-five in the party. During 
performances at New York seven local girls were recruited for 
the ballet. 

On his arrival at New York on 24 October 1930 Sisir 
Kumar received a cordial welcome. Advance publicity was 
given on a large scale raising great expectations about Hindu 
drama and theatre and specially Hindu temple dances which 
had an ancient tradition. The American theatre lovers were 
eager to see the great Bengali actor and his reputed team in a 
play that drew its theme from the Indian epic, the Ramayana. 

Unfortunately, even before the first show, differences arose 
between the sponsoring lady and Sisir Kumar. Elizabeth Mar- 
bury found that the troupe that Sisir Kumar had brought with 
him, as also the sets, costumes and other equipments, were all 
below American standards and withdrew her support. Sisir 
Kumar was denied the opportunity of appearing on the Broad¬ 
way. Sisir Kumar found himself in deep waters. Then, Mr. 
Eliott and Satu Sen took the help of another impressario, Mr. 
Carl Reed. Ultimately Sisir Kumar gave a few performances 
on the stage of the Vanderbilt Theatre, but under most trying 
circumstances. The first performance was given on 12 January 
1931. The party had arrived on 24 October 1930. What was 
happening behind the scene can only be guessed from this time 
gap. Altogether seven performances were held. From Sri Jogesh 
Chandra Chaudhuri’s account given in his diary “Sisir Kumar 
in America” (Americaye Sisir Kumcar) we learn that the voyages 
both ways took three months. The party stayed in New York 
for three months and played seven nights. 

The first performance of Seeta, on 12 January 1931, drew 
praise from some of the contemporary newspapers, like The 
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New York Sun, The New York American, The Daily News, 
New York, The Evening World, The Evening Graphic, etc. 
while others made adverse comments. 

The drama critic of The Evening World wrote : 

‘.there were few in the audience who understood the 

language of the visitors. But that mattered little. So superb was 
the pantomime, so illustrative was a shrug of the shoulders, a 
flash of the eye, and a lifting of the hands or arms, that one 
could follow the story with little trouble. 

It was a treat to watch Sisir Kumar Bhaduri as Rama. His 
voice was bell-like; his pantomime, which told the story as 
clearly to the audience which understood not a single word, 
was so perfect that the words any way would have been un¬ 
necessary. Excellent too was Sm. Prova as Sita, the Queen. 
All the others in the cast were interesting. 

It might not harm many who take the stage as their profes¬ 
sion to drop into the Vanderbilt to see how strangers in a 
strange land, speak a strange language to their patrons, can 
through their pantomime, interpret a story so that, as pointed 
out, their verbal picture is unnecessary. 

You’ll enjoy Sita as something unique.’ 

The performance of Seeta received a mixed reception. Accord¬ 
ing to Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri {Americaye Sisir Kumar : Pub¬ 
lished 1959) newspapers like “Sun”, “Evening Worlcf\ “Daily 
News”, “Evening Grappe” (Graphic ?) bestowed high praise, 
one of them going so far as to say that “even the meanest player 
last night can boast of an enunciation and intonation far ex¬ 
celling that of most American stars”, while there were others 
that made adverse comments. The following excerpts quoted in 
the Appendix of Sri Chaudhuri’s diary will illustrate both points 
of view. 

The New York Sun, Tuesday, 13 January, 1931 
“ORIENTAL CLASSIC” 

“Sita is performed by Hindu Players” 

“Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and his Company of Hindu Players acted 
‘Sita’ at the Vanderbilt Theatre, under the auspices of India 
Academy of America, in association of Elizabeth Marbury. 
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.“The Hindu players made a very good impression. Their 

acting compares favourably with the acting of any foreign troupe 
I can think of, excepting of course. The Moscow Art Theatre 
players, who to me at least, are the best actors in the world. 
The Hindu players are so graceful in their movements that 
their many gestures are never awkward. They speak their lines 
clearly and distinctly, even if one does not know what they 
are saying. And the star Mr. Bhaduri who plays "Rama' is an 
emotional actor of considerable power. 

The acting differed sometimes from the Western Style, and 
so did the overhead lighting and the music—yet it was all 
effective. If theatre-goers desire to see a drama that will take 
them far away from Broadway, here is their opportunity.” 

( Stephen Rathburn ) 

The New York Times, Tuesday, 13 January, 1931. 

""Sita" Hindu play acted in Bengali production at Vanderbilt 
two months late is based on ancient epic. 

For one thing “Sita” to judge by its outlines and the drama¬ 
tic movement of its players, seemed to be projected in an 
approximation of the grandiloquently occidental style. It resem¬ 
bled a less than worthy English or American verse drama, 
spoken in a strange language. The acting—particularly that of 
the star—was not imaginatively decorative or formalised, but 
of an open-faced, flamboyant kind not usually esteemed in the 
latter-day American theatre. 

It is scenically that the production is reported to have been 
superior, but last night, for some reason or other, none of the 
original scenery was used—not even that which the players 
forgot to bring with them from India and for the arrival of 
which they were reported to be patiently waiting. 

Makeshift backdrops, pillars, and a bluedrop were combined 
into one or two effective stage pictures—effective—that is, in 
the old Schubert winter garden tradition of oriental scenes. 
About the ‘Nautch’ girls there was suspicion, possibly unjusti¬ 
fied, that they were more familiar with Times Square than the 
Taj Mahal. In fact the whole thing seemed to have gone slightly 
Broadway in a last minute compromise that must have destro¬ 
yed some of its Hindu authenticity and no little of its charm.” 
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The World, Wednesday, 14 January, 1931. 

“Last Octobet their first performance was postponed at the 
eleventh hour on the fantastic excuse that their scenery had 
been absent-mindedly left on a dock at Bombay. There was 
rumour that this had been recovered ; in this case it must have 
been lost again for last night’s play was presented before a hastily 
improvised backdrop of velvet curtains.It is difficult to be¬ 

lieve that eternally glamorous dances of the Nautch girls could 
bear such an unmistakable resemblance to members in our own 
cheaper revues. Considering this, you cannot help but suspect that 
an enterprising director used the interval of their retirenfient to 
gild Hindu lily into some semblance of the Broadway song 

and dance girl.There is also the irresistible charm of a 

strange and gracious language. Apart from this the message of 
Sita was lost to this spectator at least and remains as one of 
those misguided importations inexplicably dashed up in the 
merciless rocks of Broadway”. 

Alison Smith 

Si sir Kumar’s American tour was, however, very brief and 
financially disappointing. There was a lot of bunsling almost 
at every stage. As Jogesh Chandra Chaudhury informs us in 
his diary already mentioned, there was a total lack of prepara¬ 
tion. A few who had never acted before were included in the list. 
The sets and costumes, when they arrived at New York after 
a long delay, were found to be in a poor condition. Indian 
musical instruments were not available. Besides, Sisir Kumar had 
accepted the contract without going through its clauses care¬ 
fully. The sponsors took advantage of this indiscretion. The 
adventure that began with a bang ended in a whimper. The 
troupe returned to India in March 1931. 

On his return Sisir Kumar had the distinction of being invited 
to perform in the Viceroy’s House at New Delhi. A special 
performance of Seeta was held on 20 March in the presence of 
the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and other dignitaries. Considering the 
times it was. no doubt, a great honour. The Military Secretaiy 
to the Viceroy sent Bhaduri a letter (dated 21 March, 1931) of 
warm congratulations and appreciation from the Viceroy. 

But when Sisir Kumar returned to Calcutta he had no theatre 
of his own. 
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Minerva Theatre (1925-32) 

The building of the Minerva Theatre at 6 Beadon Street was» 
we know, destroyed by fire on 18 October 1922. The theatre 
was rebuilt by the middle of 1925 and the company, which had 
somehow kept up its existence under the leadership of Upendra 
Kumar Mitra, once more started performance on its own new 
stage, beginning with a new play of a new type by a new writer. 
The drama was Atmadarshan, an English Morality type of 
play, with human passions, virtues and vices represented as 
concrete characters. The writer was Mahatap Chandra Ghose. 
The opening night was 8 August, 1925. . 

Atmadarshan was gorgeously produced, with colourful 
scenes, costumes, light, songs and dances in a new style, and 
acted by a cast which was a judicious combination of the old 
and the new. The influence of the Art Theatre and the Natyya- 
mandir was clearly seen in the production of the Minerva 
Theatre. Kaliprasad Ghose B.Sc. edited the play to make it 
effective on the stage. Paresh Chandra Bose (Fatal Babu) was 
in charge of scenes, lighting and other necessary details of pro¬ 
duction. Bhutnath Das and Satkari Gangopadhyay (Kari Babu) 
directed the music and the dance respectively. The cast was : 

MON RAJA Manmathanath Pal 

KRODH Satyen Dey 

JNAN Kartick Dey 

KUMATI Sashimukhi 

BUDDHI Kunjalal Cbakraverti 

KAMA and MADAN Tulsi Charan Banerjee 

VIVEK Angurbala 

RATI Subasini 

SUKH Renubala 

Spectacularly produced and faultlessly played, Atmadarshan 
held the Minerva stage for quite a long time. This drama mark¬ 
ed a notable departure from Minerva’s general run of plays in 
the earlier years. It also brought financial stability to Minerva. 

But, after having struck a new path with Atmadarshan, 
Minerva fell back upon the old pattern when it staged Barada 
Prasanna Dasgupta’s Satyabhama on 25 December, 1925. The 
main attraction of Satyabhama was Subasini’s songs in the 
title role and Paresh Bose’s spectacular scenei But the play 
did not prove popular. 
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The cast of Satyabhama was : 

SRI KRISHNA Tulsi Charan Banerjee 
NARAD Manmathanath Pal 
UDDHAB Kunjalal Chakraverti 
SATYAKI Hiralal Chatterjee 
MADHUKAR Angurbala 
RUKMINI Sashimukhi 
SATYABHAMA Subasini 

No better was the fate of Tulsidas (23.4.27) by Haripada 
Chatterjee in spite of the fact that Angurbala sang gloriously 
in the title role. 

The cast of Tulsidas was : 

TULSIDAS Angurbala 
SRI RAM Renubala (Sukh) 

JOTRABAN Kunjalal Chakraverti 
KANTALAL Hiralal Chatterjee 
MADHUJI Ahindra Dey 
KAJI Kartick Dey 
CHORE Manmathanath Pal 
RATNABALI Subasini 
NARAYANI Nagendrabala 
IRABATI Sashimukhi 

Minerva next turned to a serious social drama, Bdngdli by 
Bhupendra Nath Banerjee, the like of which Minerva had not 
attempted for many years. Depicting with a good deal of rea¬ 
lism the hard life of a typical lower income group old Bengali 
Bhadralok family, with the old father, unemployed and way¬ 
ward sons and an unmarried daughter, Bangali had a natural 
sentimental appeal. Combined with this there were other popu¬ 
lar theatrical elements to make the play a stage success. 
Kunjalal Chakraverti and Manmathanath Pal gave convincing 
performances in the roles of the two brothers, one poor and the 
other rich, Dinadas and Sukhadas, while a young actress, Renu¬ 
bala, who had already been nicknamed ‘Sukh’ because of her 
performance in that role in Atmadco’shan, once more caught the 
eye of the audience appearing in a boy’s role (Lalit), Kartick 
Dey’s Ramlochan was another good characterization. In other 
roles were : Ahindra Dey (Jadav), Hiralal Chatterjee (Krishna), 
Satyen Dey (Nisith), Nagendrabala (Bara Ginni), Prokasmoni 
(Chhoto Ginni), Sashimukhi (Labanyalata), and Subasini 
(Bhivarani). The play opened on 20 March. 1926. 
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The Staging of Bangali brought Minerva in line with Star 
and Natyyamandir where social plays had proved popular. The 
success of one social drama encouraged Minerva to stage ano¬ 
ther. This time it was a social satirical comedy with plenty of 
fun, humour and catchy songs, from the pen of Amritalal Basu. 
The septuagenarian master of satire reappeared in the theatrical 
scene after a long absence with his Byapika Bidaya. He him¬ 
self directed the play with his characteristic thoroughness and 
minute attention to smallest details. Produced on 10 July 1926, 
Byapika Bidaya was a resounding success at Minerva compara¬ 
ble to the success of Chira Kumar Sabha at Star and Sesh 
Raksha at Natyyamandir. Nagendrabala gave an astounding per¬ 
formance in the role of Byapika (Mrs. Pakrashi), the like of which 
has not been seen even in the recent revivals of this play. 
Equally brilliant was the performance of Hiralal Chatterjee in 
the role of Ghanasyara, and of Kunjalal Chakraverti as Sanjib 
Chowdhury. Angurbala’s songs in the role of Chamatkar was 
a positive attraction of the play. Other roles were also fittingly 
performed by Satyen Dey (Puspa Kumar), Sashimukhi (Mini), 
Subasini (Lily). Bypika Bidaya remains one of the finest come¬ 
dies of the Bengali theatre. 

Byapika Bidaya was followed by a few inconsequential plays 
none of which brought credit either to the theatre or to the players. 
These were Nari Rajjey (10.7.26) and Yuga-Mahatmya (25.12.26), 
both by Bhupendra Nath Banerjee; Dharmaghat by K. C. Roy; 
Chhataki, an unpublished opera by Girish Chandra ; Ramayane 
Art (9.7.27), a satire, by Sripada Mukherjee; and Nartaki 
(10.12,27) by Baradaprasanna Dasgupta. Minerva had at this 
time the veteran Dani Babu on its staff. Dani Babu appeared 
in Chhataki as Senapati, and in Nartaki as Osman with Asman- 
tara in the title role. These plays occupied the Minerva stage 
in 1926-27. 

Ramayane Art had the following cast : 

RAM and KRISHNA Hiralal Chatterjee 
LAKSHMAN and BALARAM Ahindra Dey 
VALMIKI Suren Roy 
SURPANAKHA Sashimukhi 
MAYA SEETA Renu (Sukh) 

MANTHARA and KUBJA Nagendrabala 
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In Yuga Mahatmya the cast was as follows : 

RANGA THAKURDA Kunjalal Chakraverti 
MANMATHA Manmathanath Pal 
KAMINl KUMAR Jibon Ganguli 
RUKMINI Hiralal Chatterjee 
PRAVANJANMOYEE Nagendrabala 
NATABAR Kartick Dey 
VISHNUPRIYA Angurbala 
G AU R AB Prokashmoni 
DARPABALA Sashimukhi 

Nartaki had the following in different roles : 

OSMAN Dani Babu 
SAK f Subasini 
AFJAL Manmathanath Pal 
LAILA Angurbala 
MIR HABIB Kartick Dey 
EIJOLI Asmantara 

In 1928 Minerva once more turned to Amritalal Basu but, 
unfortunately, this time his mythological play, Yagnasenu 
written in broken blank verse, proved a failure in spite of the 
fact that the author himself took personal interest in its produc¬ 
tion and the great Dani Babu appeared as Dhritarastra. In 
other roles were Manmathanath Pal as Sri Krishna, Kunjalal 
Chakraverti as Arjun and Sashimukhi as Draupadi. The fact 
was that Amritalal was a great satirist but had not much skill 
for mythological drama. Secondly, the main artistes were too 
old for their respective roles and their personal looks also fell 
short of what was expected by those who had been to Star 
or Natyyamandir to see these characters in Karnarjun or Nara- 
narayana. The opening date of Yagnaseni was 5 May, 1928. 

Minerva now tried a new playwright, Jaladhar Chattopadhyay. 
whose first play Satyer Sandhan opened on 11 August, 1928. A 
romantic play with imaginary characters set in an ancient back¬ 
ground. Satyer Sandhan was a departure from the conventional 
plays. It attempted a probe into the human character and tried 
to illustrate that man is made by his circumstances. Played by 
a number of new artistes Scdyer Sandhan proved a big success. 
The blind singer Krishna Chandra Dey*s songs were a special 
attraction of the play. The newcomers were Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee (Arindam), Bhumen Roy (Chandan), Pravat Sinha 
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(Purohit). With these were Minerva’s old artistes Kartick 
Chandra Dey (Sarangadeb),' Sashimukhi (Adhira), Angurbala 
(Piyari) and others. The same author’s Trimurti was played on 
17 November 1928 with Kartick Dey (Aparup), Hira- 
lal Chatterjee (Anadi), Sarat Chatterjee (Abbaya), Nagendrabala 
(Padipishi), and Nabatara (Subasini). Renubala (Sukh) and Usha 
(Fatal) were also in the cast. 

The next play was also^by a new writer, JcUichyuta by Sarat 
Chandra Ghose, which opened on 22 December. 1928. The 
material of the play was drawn from the history of ancient 
Bengal when a king had proved a renegade. Manmathanath Pal 
(Handu Babu) played the role of the king with considerable suc¬ 
cess while Nagendrabala, as the king’s mother (Tripurasundari), 
gave a remarkable performance. She was ably supported by 
Angurbala (Nabakishori). Nabatara (Kalyani) and Renu (Sukh) 
as Uma. Jatichyuta retained its popularity on the stage for some 
time. On Christmas Day a 3-Act comedy, Swayambara by Sri 
Krishna Mukherjee, was played. 

While 1928 was a year of two significant and successful plays 
1929 was just the opposite. Both Subhadra by Baradaprasanna 
Dasgupta (13 July 1929) and Sree by Sarat Chandra Ghose—a 
five-act allegorical drama—(21 December 1929) were indifferent 
plays. 

The cast of Sree was : 

RAJA Bhumen Roy 
ANJAN Sarat Chatterjee 
MAHAMATYA Kartick Dey 
SREE Nabatara 
BANI Renubala (Sukh) 

MAJHI K. C. Dey (blind singer) 

In 1930 there was a marked change in Minerva with the 
arrival of Ahindra Chaudhuri (from the Art Theatre) as Mana¬ 
ger. Ahindra Chaudhuri joined Minerva on 30 April 1930 and 
appeared in two old plays. Atmadarshan and Misarkumari. In 
the first Chaudhuri played the role of Mon Raja, and in the 
second he appeared as Aban, one of his most successful roles, 
with Niharbala (formerly of the Art Theatre) as Naharin. 
Ahindra Chaudhuri’s first new role at Minerva was Sadasib in 
Jaladhar Chattopadhyay’s domestic drama Ranga Rakhi in 
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June 1930. In the role of an unsophisticated village doctor 
Ahindra Chaudhuri impressed the Minerva audience. A typi¬ 
cally Bengali domestic drama with a family of brothers and 
their wives treated in a realistic manner, obviously influenced 
by Sarat Chandra Chatterjee in the portrayal of characters and 
creations of situations, Ranga Rakhi enhanced the prestige of 
Minerva after the two indifferent plays of the previous year. 
The cast was : 


SADASIB Ahindra Chaudhuri 
ACHINTYA Sarat Chatterjee 
NIDHIRAM K. C. Dey 
KSHIRI Angurbala 
CHANDRAKHURO Kartick Dey 
APURVA Bhumen Roy 
AMAR Rabi Roy 
BARA BAU Bedanabala 
MEJA BAU Asmantara 
SEJA BAU Charusila 
NA BAU Nabatara 
SHYAMA Nagendrabala 
MUSIC : K. C. Dey 

Minerva’s next play was mythological —Behuln by Haranath 
Basu. It was actually an old play, staged earlier by the late 
Amarendra Nath Dutt at Star. The play, however was recast 
with the help and suggestions of Ahindra Chaudhuri who play¬ 
ed the central role, Chandradhar, the character he had played 
in Manmatha Ray’s Chand Sadagar, based on the same Behula- 
Lakhinder story, on the Monmohan stage for the Art Theatre 
Ltd. Behula. however, was differently conceived and treated in 
Haranath Basil’s play. Ahindra Chaudhuri repeated his success 
though not on that large scale as in Chand Sadagar. In other 
roles were Sarat Chandra Chatterjee (Lakhinder), Asmantara 
(Behula), Charusila (Manibhadra), Hiralal Chatterjee (Neda), 
Renubala (Bindi). Opened during the Puja season of 1930, 
Behula, with the traditional appeal of its story, a few trick 
scenes in the manner of the Parsi theatre, and songs and dances 
skilfully rendered, was a box office success at Minerva. 

After this. Minerva once again turned to a social drama. This 
was Bhupendranath Banerjee’s Desher Dak, a play inspired by 
patriotic sentiments. It opened on 6 December. 1930 with the 
following cast : , 

14 
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GUNADHAR Ahindra Chaudhuri 
NANDA Kartidc Dey 
LACHMI Angurbala 
TARUN Provat Sinha 
GANGARAM Hiralal Cfaatterjee 
SUNITI Charusila 
KALLOLINI Nabatara 
KANAILAL Sarat Chatterjee 
PARESH Ganesh Goswami 
BHANDUL Renubala 

In June 1931 Minerva staged another social drama by Sarat 
Chandra Ghose. This was Avijata (20 June) which showed a 
novelty in its production in so far as the whole play was en¬ 
acted with only one set for all the four acts, with necessary 
changes made in conformity with the changing fortune of the 
central character. A remarkable performance was given by 
Ahindra Chaudhuri in the role of Rudrapratap. The cast was : 

PRASANTA Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
DOCTOR Hiralal Chatterjee 
ANURADHA Charusila 
CHANDRA Angurbala 
UDAY Ganesh Goswami 
CHUNILAL Brojen Sarkar 
SARBANI Asmantara 


Though Avijata was a play with a new taste and well played, 
it was rejected by the Minerva audience. Manindra Nath Das 
was in charge of the set, while Bhutnath Das directed the 
music. Satkari Ganguli was the dancing tutor. 

The serious Avijata having failed Minerva tried a humorous 
play, Kalir Samudrammthan, in August 1931. The play was 
socially relevant. It tried to point out how people from outside 
flocked to Calcutta to earn a profitable living while the sons 
of the soil suffered. The title of the play implied that while 
outsiders drank the nectar, the poison was left for the Bengalis 
to swallow. The cast of the play was : 

TARUN Ahindra Chaudhuri 
BHRINGI Hiralal Chatterjee 
BHADRAKALI Bedanabala 
MAHADEB Provat Sinha 
PARVATI Angurbala 

if . PADMAR PISI Ranisundari 
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Again a number of undistinguished plays followed. These 
plays were : Dharpakar (Bhupendra Nath Banerjee), Man 
Bhanjan (Surendra Nath Roy Chowdhury), PadadhulU Hate 
Hadi^ A$nisikha (Satish Ghatak). Dharpakar opened on 11 
April with Sarat Cbandra Chatterjee. Hiralal Chattefjee, Ranjit 
Roy. Charusila. Angurbala and Nabatara in the cast. 

Then Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s Chandranath, dramatized by 
Ahindra Chaudhun. opened on 31 October, 1931, with the 
following cast : 

CHANDRANATH Sarat Chatterjee 
SARAJU Asmantara 
KAILASH KHURO Ahindra Chaudhuri 
SULOCHANA Charusila 

Ahindra Chaudhuri gave a memorable performance as Kailash 
Khuro an old man with a heart full of love and affection. 
Minerva earned prestige by the production of a Sarat Chandra 
play, as Star and Natyyamandir had already done. 

Strangely enough, after the success of a Sarat Chandra play. 
Minerva turned to two writers who usually wrote jatra plays. 
These were Bholanath Kavyashastri and Phani Vidyavinode. 

BasukU a mythological play by Bholanath Kavyashastri, 
opened on 19 December, 1931 with Ahindra Chaudhuri in the 
title role, supported by the usual Minerva team of players— 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, Hiralal Chatterjee, Provat Sinha, 
Subasini, Charusila, Renubala and others. Basuki, like Behula, 
had a number of trick scenes which pleased the audience. 

Next camt .Purohit by Phanibhusan Vidyavinode on 9 July 
1932. With Ahindra Chaudhuri in the central character Purohit 
had the following in the cast : Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, Hira¬ 
lal Chatterjee. Joynarayan Mukherjee, Ganesh Goswami, 
Bankim Dutt, Brojen Sarkar, Charubala, Asmantara and others. 
Purohit was not liked by the patrons of the Minerva Theatre. 

In December 1932 Debjani appeared on the Minerva stage. 
This was a mythological drama by Baradaprasanna Dasgupta. 
The opening was on 10 December, with the following cast : 

SUKRACHARVYA Ahindra Chaudhuri 
GHANTAKARNA Kunjalal Chakraverti 
DEBIANl Charusila 
YAYATI Sarat Caiatterjce 
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BRISHAPARBA Hiralal Chatterji 
SARMISTHA Asmantara - 

The play was a moderate success. 

The authorities of Minerva had, in the meantime, taken an 
unusual step, as an experiment, to draw a bigger audience. The 
cinema in the city was growing more and more popular and the 
‘talkie’ had already arrived in the nearby cinema houses of the 
Madans—Crown and Cornwallis (present Uttara and Sree). In 
competition with the lowest admission rate at the cinema houses 
Minerva, in August 1932, reduced its rate to four annas mini¬ 
mum. The result was that though the number of spectators in¬ 
creased their quality deteriorated. Ahindra Chaudhuri, who was 
the main attraction of the theatre, began to feel uncomfortable. 
Early in 1933 he left Minerva and returned to his old Star 
Theatre. 

With the reduction of admission rates the decline of Minerva 
started. This was hastened by the departure of Ahindra 
Chaudhuri. Like Star and Natyyamandir, the new Minerva also 
lost its height in course of less than a decade. 

Mitra Theatre (1926-27) 

Sisir Kumar Mitra started Mitra Theatre on the Alfred stage 
with Baradaprasanna Dasgupta’s mythological drama Sri Durga 
on 2 April, 1926. The cast was : 

MAHISASUR Nirmalendu Lahiri 
INDRA Prakash Mustafi 
BARUN Sulal Ganguli 
VISHNU Haren Mukherjee 
KUTTUS Dhiren Ganguli (D.G.) 

BEJOYA Ascharyyamoyee 
MAHAMAYA Tarasundari 
SACHI Nivanoni 
CHANDRA Sarat Chatterjee 
iKAMKALA Kusumkumari 
PRITHIVI Narisundari 

Mitra Theatre’s acquisition was Dhiren Ganguli, popularly 
known as D.G., and a celebrated name in the Bengali filmworld 
as one of the pioneers. D.G, played the humorous role Kuttus 
in Sri Durga, and then appeared in the central character of 
Jyotirindranath Tagore’s hilarious farce Aleek Babu in whkh 
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he scored a big triumph. Kshirode Prasad’s Jaysree came on 
17 July. 

Within a short time Mitra Theatre discovered that the loca¬ 
tion was not suitable for Bengali theatre and shifted to Mon- 
mohan which was then vacant after Natyyamandir had shifted 
to Cornwallis. 

On 1 December 1926 Mitra Theatre began performance on 
the Monmohan stage with Monmohan Goswami’s Samsar and 
Bhupendra Nath Banerjee’s Derby Ticket. Then came a series 
of old plays. 

Krishnakanter Will (5 December) 

Bange Bargi (12 December) 

Durgeshnandini and Alibaba (19 December) 

Pratapaditya (24 December) 

Debaladebi (25 December) 

Pardeshi (1 January 1927) 

Rani Durgabati (16 January 1927) 

Mitra’s own Sri Durga was also staged. But Mitra failed to 
attract the audience. The reason was obvious. Since 1923, that 
is, with the Art Theatre, and more specially since 1924, with 
the emergence of Sisir Kumar and Natyyamandir, a new trend 
had set in the public theatre. The authorities of the Mitra 
Theatre, Jnanendranath Mitra and Sisir Kumar Mitra, failed 
to read the signs of the time. They thought of capturing the 
audience with old plays and old players like Amritalal Basu (who 
was brought as Manager when he was over 70 years old), 
Kshetra Mohan Mitra, Tarasundari, Kusum Kumari, Niroda- 
sundari, all of whom belonged to the by-gone age. Among the 
new were Nirmalendu Lahiri, Dhiren Ganguli and one or two 
others who found themselves in an uncomfortable position. 
Mitra Theatre tried but failed to recruit Ahindra Chaudhuri. 
Other plays staged by Mitra Theatre in 1927 were : 

Baji Rao (12 February) 

Chandrasekhar (6 March) 

Vilwamangal (6 April) 

Mewra Pcdan (10 April) 
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Jayasri (15 April) 

Sadhabar Ekadashi (16 April) 

Moghul Pathan (23 April) 

None of these was a success, either theatrically or financially. 
In May 1927 Mitra had to close down. 

Monmohan Theatre (1928-31) 

Monmohan Theatre, where Natyyamandir, Mitra Theatre and 
Art Theatre played between August 1924 and June 1928, was 
taken on lease by Anadi Bose of Aurora Film Co. in August 
1928. Surendra Nath Chose (Dani Babu) was appointed Mana¬ 
ger just for the sake of prestige. Nirmalendu Lahiri was to help 
him as his assistant. The famous artist Charu Roy was put 
in charge of stage decoration. With a strong team of players 
Monmohan began with Meerabai, a devotional-biographical- 
musical drama by Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, on 11 August 
1928. The cast was : 

RANA KUMBHA Nirmalendu Lahiri 
BHANU SINHA Joynarayan Mukherjee 
GOBINDA SINHA Hiralal Bhattacharyya 
MEERABAI Subasini 
SEKHAR Satyen Dey 
LAL BAI Ashalata 

In spite of a good performance rendered by Nirmalendu Lahiri 
and the songs of Subasini in the role of Meerabai, the drama 
proved a flop. 

But Monmohan’s next social drama. Pother Seshe by Nisi- 
kanta Basu Ray which opened on 15 December 1928, was a 
tremendous success due to the astounding performance of the 
old lion, Dani Babu, in the role of Durgashankar. Danl Babu, 
who had failed on this very stage as Alexander in 1923 and 
Lalitaditya in 1924, once more came to his own getting a role 
to his liking—^that of an old father and head of the family 
who in spite of his love for his son had disowned him for 
marrying against his will. The veteran Prakashmoni also gave 
a good account of herself as scheming Suvada, while Satyen 
Dey and Mcmi^ Chose were also impressive as Anadi and 
Jogesh respectively. 
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In 1929 Baradaprasanna Dasgupta’s Karmabir was staged on 
27 April. It did not draw much attention from either the press 
or the public. Monmohan’s next drama created a stir in the 
theatrical world of the time. This was Sachindranath Sengupta’s 
Rakta Kamal, presented on 1 June 1929, 

Sachindranath Sengupta was a new arrival to the theatre and 
his first drama on the public stage broke new grounds both in 
theme and in the technique of presentation. Rakta Kamal had 
a daring theme with a fallen woman as the heroine. The drama¬ 
tist emphasized the human aspect of this social problem. It was 
a short play of less than two and a half hours when five hours 
was the minimum demand of the stage. It was a drama of only 
five scenes with five sets and the story was so constructed as 
to show simultaneous acting in three rooms. Each scene was 
followed by a song sung by an ‘outsider’, acting as a commen¬ 
tator. The revolutionary poet Kazi Nazrul Islam composed the 
songs of the drama and the eminent songstress Indubala was 
specially invited to sing them. The cast comprised of Nirma- 
lendu Lahiri (Dadamohasaya), Biswanath Bhaduri (Patitprasanna), 
Ganesh Goswami (Anandamoy), Sarajubala (Mamata), Shefa- 
lika (Kamal) and Indubala (Purabi). But perhaps Rakta Kamal 
did not suit the time. It was not a success financially. 

Next came Praner Dabi by Jaladhar Chatterjee, a play on 
the question of a woman’s chastity. Through the story of a 
forcibly abducted woman the author tries to suggest that the 
sanctity of the spirit is more important than that of the body. 
It opened pn 27 June 1929 with Nirmalendu Lahiri (Keshab), 
Rabindra Mohan Roy (Sasanka), Sarajubala (Achala), Manindra 
Ghose (servant), Satyen Dey (Madan), Ganesh Goswami (Ram- 
rup), Prokashmoni (Jagadamba). 

On 25 October came Samudragupta, Sudhindra Raha’s his¬ 
torical drama. The participants were : Nirmalendu Lahiri, 
Ganesh Goswami, Manindra Ghose, Hiralal Dutt, Sarajubala 
and others. 

Soon after the production of Samudragupta Anadi Bose 
transferred the lease of Monmohan Theatre to Probodh Chandra 
Guha. 

Probodh CSiandra Guha began with Jahangir by Manilal 
Banerjee on 25 December 1929. Dam' Babu as Jalmngir. and 
Nirmalendd Lahiri as Shafajafaan gave convincing performaiKes 
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while Sarajubala impressed all as Laili. On the last day of the 
year Monmohan staged a new type of play— Mohua by Man- 
matha Ray. 

The story of Mohua was taken from a well-known folk tale 
of Bengal (Mymensingh Gitika). It created a new atmosphere 
on the stage with a picture of rural Bengal, its tribal characters 
and customs, beliefs and superstitions as well as songs and 
dances. Outstanding performances came from Nirmalendu 
Lahiri as Humdo Sardar, Durgadas Banerjee as Nader Chand, 
and Sarajubala in the title role. Once more Kazi Nazrul Islam 
composed the songs and set them to tune. Mohua brought 
novelty to the Monmohan stage. 

Monmohan next created a reocrd by the production of two 
plays which have earned a well deserved distinction in Bengali 
drama. These were Gairik Pataka by Sachindranath Sengupta, 
and Karagar by Manmatha Ray. Gairik Pataka opened on 
28 June 1930 : Karagar on 24 December 1930. In between these 
two Monmohan played Gostho Bihari Dey’s Meghnath on 5 
November. Written in the background of the national move¬ 
ment of the thirties under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, 
both these plays, one historical and the other mythological, 
were inspired by patriotic sentiments and created a sensation. 
Both were well received by the press and the public. 

Gairik Pataka is based on the life and struggle of Sivaji and 
the rise of Maharashtra under his leadership. It was a soul 
stirring play in which Nirmalendu Lahiri showed his histrionic 
skill in the role of the- Maratha leader, while Radhikananda 
Mukherjee proved his class in the role of Aurangzeb. Sushila- 
sundari (Jijabai), Niharbala (Birahai), Sarajubala (Shyamali) 
were appropriate in their respective characters. Gairik Pataka 
held the Monmohan stage for a long time, playing four times a 
week—in those days a record. On 5 November Monmohan 
played Meghnath bv Gostho Bihari Dey with Radhikananda 
Mukherjee (Girin). Bhumen Roy (Meghnath), Manindra Ghose 
(Rajib) and Nivanoni (Nabadurga). 

Manmatha Ray’s Karagar was only apparently a mythological 
play. Taking the well-known story of the tyranny of Kansa. 
son of Ugrasen of the Bhoja dynasty, over the Jadavas, and the 
birth of Sri Krishna in the prison to save the oppressed pcoole 
Manmatha Ray allegorically suggested the tyranny of the British 
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rulers over the helpless Indians, the imprisonriient of thousands 
of freedom fighters and the rise of the people’s power as a 
result of oppression. The suggestion was too clear and the British 
lost no time in banning the drama after a few performances on 
the ground that the drama ‘is likely to excite feelings of dis¬ 
affection towards the Government established by law in British 
India*. The order was issued on 4 February 1931 under Section 
3 of the Dramatic Performances Act 1876 (Xll of 1876) in the 
name of the Governor-General-in-Council and signed by R. N. 
Reid, Offg. Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. The 
few performances that were held were received with public 
applause and enthusiasm in those days of the struggle for free¬ 
dom against foreign domination. The cast was : 

BASUDEB Dani Babu 
KANKAN Bbutnen Roy 
DEBAKI Sushilasundari 
KANSA Nirmalendu Lahiri 
NARAK Manindra Ghose 
KANKA Sarajubala 
MADIRA Shefalika 

The production of the play was colourful and aitistic, Kara^ar, 
with its two predecessors on this stage, Chandsadagar and 
Mohua, established Manmatha Ray firmly on the Bengali stage 
as a front rank dramatist of the time. 

Among the old plays at Monmohan were : Sarala, Joydeb, 
Daksha-Yagna, Shahjahan, Chandragupta, Prafulla, A leek Babu, 
Rajsinha, Grikalakshmi, Sitaram and Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Muktir Upaya. In the last named play the cast was : 

FAKIR Radhikananda Mukherjee 
ADYASAKTI Nivanoni 
HAIMABATI Niharbala 
MAKHANLAL Durgadas Banerjee 
MAHAKALI Ashalata 
HANSABATI Sarajubala 

The last performance on the Monmohan stage (Gairik Pataka} 
was held on 1 March 1931. 



IX 

Period of Rise and Glory ( / 933-43 ) 

The triumphant march of Art Theatre, Natyyamandir, and 
Minerva which began in 1923, 1924 and 1925 respectively, came 
to a halt in less than a decade. The distintegration of the Art 
Theatre started in 1932 and was complete in 1933 when Sukh- 
lal Kamani got a court decree in his favour for debt incurred 
by the Art Theatre Ltd. and the house had to be vacated. 
Natyyamandir was in financial distress even earlier. In 1930 its 
very existence was at stake. Sisir Kumar left for America on 
10 September 1930. When he returned in March 1931 Natyya¬ 
mandir was virtually disbanded. With those who still remained 
with him Sisir Kumar joined the newly founded Rungmahal 
Theatre where he played Sri Sri Vishnupriya by Jogesh Ch. 
Chaudhuri. But his stay there was very short. In 1934 he revived 
Natyyamandir calling it Naba Natyyamandir and played on 
board the Star Theatre after the disappearance of the Art 
Theatre from that building. But Sisir Kumar was never again 
the Sisir Kumar seen on the Monmohan or Cornwallis stage. 
Even though the flash of his genius was seen in a few susequent 
performances, for example, in Bejoya, Reetimata Natak at Naba 
Natyyamandir, and Michael and Takht-e'Taus at Sri Rangam, 
Sisir Kumar was not wholly his old self. There had faded away 
the glory that was once so dazzling. Minerva’s downfall began 
in 1932 when it reduced its admission rates to the cheapest 
cinema level. Finally, Monmohan, which under different manage¬ 
ments had made major contribution to the theatre both by its 
plays and performances, went out of existence in 1931. 

Thus, by 1933 the pioneers were all gone. But the path set by 
them attracted new travellers who took with them a few of 
the old also. 
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When the histcwic building at 68 Beadon Street was being 
dismantled two new ones were coming up at a little distance, 
in the traditional theatre area—^Hatibagan-Comwallis Street. 
Both opened their doors in 1931—Natyyaniketin in March, 
Rungmahal in August. The show went on. And the light that 
emanated in 1923-24 continued to illumine the stage even if 
its original brilliance was not always perceived. 

Natyyaniketan (1931-41) 

Early in 1931 a new theatre came up on a plot of land which 
was originally the site of a brick or oil mill. This was at 2/A 
Raja Rajkissen Street, not very far from the Star Theatre. The 
man behind it was the enterprising Probodh Chandra Guha who, 
it will be remembered, was the architect of the Art Theatre at 
its initial stage. Probodh Chandra Guha, who was the last 
lessee of the Monmohan Theatre, knew that the building would 
have to make way for the northward extension of Central 
Avenue (now Chittaranjan Avenue), and had taken steps for 
a new theatre. The last performance on the Monmohan stage 
was on 1 March 1931. The first performance on the Natyya- 
nikefan stage was on 14 March of the same year. The new 
theatre’s name was obviously influenced by Sisir Kumar’s 
Natyyamandir. In fact, following the example set by Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri all subsequent new theatres were given Ben¬ 
gali napies—Rungmahal, Natyyabharati, Kalika, Biswaroopa, 
etc. Sisir Kumar named his last theatre Sri Rangam. 

The inaugural performance at Natyyaniketan on 14 March, 
1931, consisted of a few selected scenes from old plays, with 
songs and dances. The company had the services of Dani Babu 
for a short time who played the roles of Gadadhar (SaralaX 
Jagat Seth {Siraj-ud-dauld), Meghnad (Ravana Badh), etc. 

The first new drama of Natyyaniketan was Dhrubatara, 
Jatin Sinha’s novel dramatized by Hemendra Kumar Roy. The 
opening was on 23 March. The cast was : 

UPEN Nirmalendu Lahiri 
CHARU Niharbala 
BRAHMIN Munoranjan Bhattacharya 
BANALATA ^efaltka (Putul) 
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Within a short time came another new play, Savitri (June 27) 
by Manmatha Ray. This powerful mythological play, based on 
the age old story of one of the noblest women of Indian tradi¬ 
tion, gave ample scope to Nirmalendu Lahiri to display his 
histrionic talent in the role of Aswapati. Niharbala turned out 
her usual sensitive performance in the title role. Against these 
two Kamakshya Chakraverty as Satyaban appeared subdued. 
Monoranjan Bhattacharya was an able Dumyutsen. 

Natyyaniketan, however, came to its own in its next produc¬ 
tion, Jharer Rate by Sachindranath Sengupta, on 14 November 
1931. This drama and its production mark a turning point in 
the history of the public theatre. Considering the times Jharer 
Rate was an avant garde play. Its heroine, Bijoli, was the New 
Woman, a product of the age which was fighting for the eman¬ 
cipation of women and recognition of a woman’s right to live 
a life of her own. The play contained more of feminine psycho¬ 
logy than had hitherto been seen on the stage, and the author’s 
sympathy for the unconventional heroine was more than appa¬ 
rent. One could see that Bengali social drama was passing from 
the Age of Acceptance to the Age of Interrogation. Jharer 
Rate can be considered as the first really ‘modern’ drama in 
Bengali. Jharer Rate set the pace for later social plays. Bijoli 
has had many descendants. The length of the play was also 
shorter (except that of Sachindranath Sengupta’s own Rakta- 
kamaJ) than the plays that had preceded it. It was a three hour 
play with fewer scenes. The action was more psychological than 
physical. The producer of the play was Satu Sen, a new-comer 
to the Bengali stage but with practical training in stagecraft in 
America. Satu Sen soon made his mark as a technician of extra¬ 
ordinary merit. Scientific lighting on the stage which has so 
advanced, in recent years in the Bengali theatre, was initiated 
by Satu Sen in this play. Thunder, lightning, rain were made to 
appear real on the stage thanks to the expertise of Satu Sen. 
Jharer Rate swept the Calcutta audience as much with the 
novelty of its theme and production as with its performance. 
The cast was ; 


PRASANTA Nirmalendu Labiri 
PRAVANJAN Radbikananda Mukberjee 
RAI BAHADUR Lalit Mttra 
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MEJDI Sushiiasundari 
BHAIRAB Monindra Ghose 
BIJOU Niharbala 
SANDHYA Shefalika 
REBA Nirupama 
MASIMA Nirodasundari 

On 19 December 1931. Natyyaniketan brought a Nazrul play 
Aleya on the stage under the direction of Satu Sen. So far Kazi 
Nazrul Islam had only written songs for the theatre. Now he 
appeared as a playwright. The cast was : 

MEENKETU Dhiraj Bhattacharyya 
MADHUSRABA Jnan Dutt 
CHANDRAKETU Bhumen Roy 
JAYANTl Tarasundari 
RANGANATH Lalit Mitra 
CHANDRIKA Nirupama 
UGRADITYA Manindra Ghose 

In the same month was staged DidU a novel by Nirupama Debi, 
dramatized by Sibaram Chakraverti. 

Natyyaniketan’s next production was Sati Tirtha by Sachindra- 
nath Sengupta, on 20 June 1932, with Durgadas Banerjee and 
Niharbala in the leading roles. On 8 July came Jaladhar 
Chatterjee’s Andhare Alo with Durgadas Banerjee, Bhumen 
Roy, Kunjalal Chakraverty, Niharbala, Shefalika, Kusumkumari, 
Nirodasundari and others, followed by Sudhindra Nath Raha’s 
Biplab, a month later. 

Natyyaniketan now got Sisir Kumar Bhaduri to produce on 
its stage Mffhaprasthan, a mythological drama by Satyendra 
•Gupta, on 25 November 1932. The cast was : 

SRIKRISHNA Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
ARJUN Sailen Chaudhuri 
GANDHARI Kankabati 
BASUDEB Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 
JARASANDHA Bhumen Roy 
LAKSHMANA Niharbala 

It was one of the undistinguished plays of Bhaduri. Bhaduri 
soon left Natyyaniketan for the Star Theatre. 

1933 saw two imoortant productions of Natyyaniketan, Janani 
by Sachindranath Sengupta in July, and Mo, Anurupa Debi’s 
novel dramatized by Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee on 16 Decern- 
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ber. While Janani is remembered because it introduced the 
‘wagon stage* (the wagon stage is the predecessor of the revolv¬ 
ing stage in Bengali theatre), Ma was an all-round success, 
reminiscent of the same writer’s and dramatizer’s Mantrasakti 
and Poshyaputra of the Art Theatre. 

In Janani Charusila did the main role, while Ma had the follow¬ 
ing strong cast : 

ARABINDA Ahindra Chaudhuri 
MRITYUNJOY Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
BROJORANI Niharbala 
NETAl Nirmalendu Lahiri 
AJIT Sarajubala 
DURGA Kusum Kumari 
SARATSASHI Charusila 

Ma had a long run and brought financial relief to the theatre. 

Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri’s Purnima Milan was the inaugural 
play of 1934 (March), a comic piece in which Ahindra Chaudhuri 
played the role of an old man running after a young girl, thus 
creating funny situations. This farcical play was written in imi¬ 
tation of a Moliere play {School for Husbands) and created a 
diversion in the midst of serious dramas. The cast was : 

ARTHAPATI Ahindra Chaudhuri 

AMAR Jahar Ganguli 

RAMPHAL Tulsi Chakraverty 

CHATURIKA Niharbala 

NIPUNIKA Sushilabala 

CHIDBILAS Santosh Sinha 

TARKAVACHASPATI Monoranjan Bhattacharyya 

MALINI Charusila 

TARAGINI Ranibala 

After a now-forgotten play, Swarnalata, Natyyaniketan 
brought Chakrabuhya on the stage on 23 May 1934. It was a 
m 3 ^hological drama by Monoranjan Bhattacharya, hitherto 
known as a distinguished actor only. Even by his very first 
play Monoranjan established himself as a dramatist. Based on 
the moving Mahabharata story of the death of young Avimanyu 
surrounded by seven redoubtable members of the hostile camp 
of the Kurus, Chakrabuhya left its mark on the stage specially 
because of the outstanding performance of Ahindra Chaudhuri 
.in the role of Sakunl^He was ably supported by Nirmalendu 
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Lahiri (Bhim), Mosoranjan Bhattacharya (Kama), Niharbala 
(Avimanyu), Sarajubala (Uttara). an4 Charusila (Draupadi). 

1935 began with Probodh Chandra Majumdar*s Janmatithi (30 
March). Within less than a month appeared Bratacharini (19 
April), a novel by another woman writer, Provabati Debi, and 
dramatized by Monoranjan Bhattacharya. The cast was : 

BEHARI Abindra Oiaudhuri 
RAJANl Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
JAYANTI Charubala 
ISHANI Sushilasundari 
JYOTI Nirmalendu Lahiri 
SHILA Niharbala 
IVA Sarajubala 
DEBJANI Nirupama 

NETAl and SURESH Manindranath Ghosh 

Next came Manmatha Ray’s Khana (11 July 1935), a drama 
based on the life of the famous woman astronomer of ancient 
India during the time of King Vikramaditya. A tale of a noble 
sacrifice on the part of the astronomical prodigy, the heroine 
of the play, told in a highly dramatic manner and in the author’s 
characteristic style, Khana was a successful play on the stage. 
Both Ahindra Chaudhuri (Varaha) and Saraju (Khana) did 
their respective roles in a moving manner. Manindra Ghose 
gave a remarkable performance in the role of a dumb servant 
(Bhairab), while Monoranjan Bhattacharya pleased the audience 
in a humorous role (Kamandak). In other roles were Jiban 
Ganguli (Mihir), Charusila (Dharani), Nimpama (Madanika), 
Tarakbala, Light (Taralika) and Sibakali Chatterjee (Vikra¬ 
maditya). 

Sachindranath Sengupta’s Naradebata, which was an adapta¬ 
tion of Mary Correli’s Temporal Power^ open^ on 14 Decem¬ 
ber 1935. but it soon invited the wrath of the British Govern¬ 
ment and had to be withdrawn. On 21 December appeared 
Vidya Sundar with Jahar Ganguli as Sundar and Charubala as 
Vidya. Niharbala did the role of Hira while Rabindra Mohan 
Roy was Ajamal. 

There was now a change in the ownership and management 
of Natyyaniketan. On the Natyyaniketan stage appeared Calcutta 
Theatres Ltd. In place of Probodh Chandm Guha came Jasoda 
Ghose as Manager. The beginning was made with Tagore’s 
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Chirakumar Sabha in which Ahindra Chaudhuri and Niharbala 
4id their original roles, Chandra Babu and Nirabala, Calcutta 
Theatre’s first original production was Kedar Roy, on 14 April 
1936. 

Calcutta Theatres (1936-37) 

Calcutta Theatres on the Natyyaniketan stage caught the eye of 
the theare-loving public by its very first new production, Kedar 
Roy by Ramesh Chandra Goswami, which opened on 4 April 
1936. Jasoda Nandan Ghose, the proprietor of Calcutta 
Theatres, spent lavishly on the production of this drama which 
had a good deal of romantic and patriotic elements. The model 
was obviously Kshirode Prasad’s Pratapaditya. Kedar Roy even 
contained a parallel character Carvello, reminiscent of Pratapa- 
ditya's Roda. Srimanta was inspired by Bhabananda, though 
presented in a more theatrical manner. Played by a strong cast 
and spectacularly mounted Kedar Roy drew crowded houses 
for nights together. Kedar Roy had many later revivals, especially 
in amateur theatres. The cast was : 

KEDAR ROY Ahindra Chaudhuri 
SRIMANTA Naresh Chandra Mitra 
CARVELLO Bhumen Roy 
SUNANDA Monorama 
SONA Nirupama 
RATNA Charubala 
MANSINHA Santosh Das 
CHAND ROY Rabindra Mohan Roy 
ISHA KHAN Jahar Ganguli 
KALLU SARDAR Manindra Ghose 
MAYA Renuka Roy 

Ahindra Chaudhuri, Naresh Chandra Mitra and Bhumen Roy 
gave particularly brilliant performances. Charubala and Nini- 
pama were also impressive in their respective roles. 

The next was a prestige production of Calcutta Theatres. 
This was Rabindranath Tagore’s world renowned epical novel 
Gora. It was dramatized by the actor-director Naresh Chandra 
Mitra and inaugurated by the poet himself on 19 December 
1936. The play, on the.opening night, took more than six hours. 
Naturally, it was later severely pruned. The cast was ; 
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PARESH BABU Ahindra Chaudhuri 
GORA Bhumen Roy 
BENOY Jahar Ganguli 
ANANDAMOYEE Rajlakshmi 
MAHIM Rabindra Mohan Roy 
SUCHARITA Santi Gupta 
LALITA Charubala 
PANU BABU Naresh Chandra Mitra 
BARADASUNDARI Monorama 

Naresh Chandra Mitra created a memorable character in his 
rendering of Panu Babu. Gora was too complex a role for 
Bhumen Roy. Yet he went through it with aplomb and even 
had a few good words from Rabindranath himself according to 
the poet’s companion Prof. Charu Ch. Bhattacharya. Ahindra 
Chaudhuri was his usual self in the old man’s role. Santi Gupta’s 
Sucharita was a pleasing performance. Gora established Calcutta 
Theatres firmly on the theatrical map. 

In 1937, as the popularity of Gora waned, Calcutta Theatres, 
also reduced its admission rates to draw the audience. At the 
same time it reduced the duration of the plays to fall in line 
with the cinema shows which were growing more and more 
popular. 

On 28 April 1937, Manmatha Ray’s Sati was brought on the 
stage. Then appeared Sudhindranath Raha’s historical drama 
Mogul Mastiad on 30 June with Bhumen Roy as Akbar and 
Santi Gupta as Sitara. Sri Raha’s mythological Babhrubahan 
was presented on 14 December. Another production of this year 
was Reenang Kritwa, a humorous play written by the well-known 
scholar-critic-litterateur Pramathanath Bishi. None of these, 
however, either enhanced the reputation of the theatre or its 
receipts in the box oflBce. 

Early in 1938 Jasodanandan Ghose withdrew from the Natyya- 
niketan stage, leaving it to Probodh Chandra Guha again. Sri 
Guha was now assisted by his son Sri Sudhir Guha. Calcutta 
Theatres went out of existence. 

Natyyaniketan (1938-41) 

Reappearing on the scene the veteran Probodh Chandra Guha 
revived the original name of th& theatre, Natyyaniketan, enhan- 
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ced the admission rates to the usual level and started with a 
drama that not only proved a box office hit but became one of 
the most popular plays of the public theatre. This was Siraj-ud- 
daulah by Sachindranath Sengupta which opened on 29 June 
1938. There was a natural curiosity to see the new Siraj-ud- 
daulah after Girish Chandra Ghose’s drama of the same name. 
Nirmalendu Lahiri appeared in the title role. The play satisfied 
the expectation of the audience. The drama itself was cleverly 
written with all those elements that have a ready appeal, in¬ 
cluding patriotic sentiments, a dramatic elevation of the hero’s 
character to make it worthy of popular sympathy, a call for 
communal unity, a romantic interest blended with palace in¬ 
trigue, etc. There were also moving songs and scenes. To these 
was added the great performance of Nirmalendu Lahiri as a 
hapless ruler of Bengal placed amidst hostile forces and cir¬ 
cumstances. Delivering the melodramatic dialogues in his sil¬ 
very voice, Nirmalendu moved the audience. He received full 
support from the others and the total production had a dis¬ 
tinct quality of its own. The cast was : 

SIRAJ-UD-DAULAH Nirmalendu Lahiri 
RAJBALLAV Manindra Ghose 
WATTS Bhupen Chakraverty 
ALEYA Niharbala 

GOLAM HOSSAIN Rabindra Mohan Roy 
MIRJAFAR Sibkalt Chatterjee 
GHESETTI Nirupama 
LUTHFA Sarajubala 

Siraj-ud-daulah was followed by Mirkasim, another historical 
play. The dramatist was the well-known Manmatha Ray, but 
the hero was a newcomer—Chhabi Biswas—who, however, was 
soon to rise to eminence both on the stage and on the screen. 
Mirkasim opened on 17 December 1938. Others in the play were 
Sidhu Ganguli (Nazam-ud-daulah), Naresh Chandra Mitra 
(Khoja Pidrus), Amal Banerjee (Gurgin Khan), another new¬ 
comer, Sibkali Chatterjee (Mirjafar), Bhupen Chakraverty (Nazaf 
Khan), and Niharbala and Apama in the roles of Fatema Begum 
and Moni Begum respectively. 

After having drawn the public’s attention by the production 
of two historical plays, Natyyamketan now created history by 
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bringing on the stage Sarat Chandra Chatterjec’s novel Father 
Dabi v/hich had been banned by the British Government when 
it was first published. The ban was withdrawn during the Minis¬ 
try of Fazlul Haq and all Calcutta was eager to see the much 
talked of character, Sabyasachi, on the stage. Sachindranath 
Sengupta dramatized the novel. Father Dabi opened on 13 May 
1939. Sarat Chandra did not live to see his Father Dabi on the 
stage. Ahindra Chaudhuri added another feather to his cap in 
the role of Sabyasachi, while the newcomer Amal Banerji gave 
a memorable performance as Sashi Kabi. In other roles were 
Chhabi Biswas (Then Mong), Krishnadhone Mukherjee (Nemai), 
Prova (Sumitra), Shefalika (Bharati), Charubala (Nabatara), Jiben 
Bose (Brown), Sidhu Ganguli (Raimohan), Bhupen Chakraverty 
(Apurba). The play created great public enthusiasm. 

Natyyaniketan presented two other new plays in 1939— 
Mahamayar Char by Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri on 1 Decem¬ 
ber, and Agnisikha by Satyen Gupta on 30 December. Maha¬ 
mayar Char, a domestic drama with a note of pathos and an 
element of the supernatural obviously suggested by a foreign 
play (the dramatist does not mention the name in his ihtroduc- 
tion), had the following cast ; 

MRITYUNJOY Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 
SACHINDRANATH Nirmalendu Lahiri 
SUBARNALATA Niharbala 
UMACHARAN Utpalendu Sen 
JAGATDHATRI Shefalika 

The blind singer Krishna Chandra Dey sang a few songs. Amar 
Bose was the music director. 

In December 1940 Natyyaniketan staged another of Jogesh 
Chandra Chaudhuri’s social dramas, Farineeta, the theme of 
which was a rather new one, the self assertion of youth and an 
analysis of what is really modem. The cast was : 

SRIPATl’ Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 
RAMANATH Sailen Chaudhuri 
SARADESWARI Niharbala 
KHAGEN Jahar Ganguli 
NAGEN Chhabi Biswas 
CHANDRA RadOiaraiii (Radio) 
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On 9 April 1941 Sachindranath Sengupta’s Bharatbarsa was 
staged under the directon of Naresh Chandra Mitra, but with 
not much success. The cast was : 

BHARAT CHANDRA Naresh Chandra Mitra 

BENOY Sailen Chowdhury 

MOLINA Chhaya Debi 

LATIKA Binapani 

SUBODH Chhabi Biswas 

PARESH Rabindra Mohan Roy 

AMIYA Usharani 

BIJOLI Radharani 

Tarasankar Banerjee’s Kcdindi was performed on 12 July and 
this marked a change, both in the content and in the perfor¬ 
mance. It had a strong cast with Naresh Chandra Mitra 
(Achintya), Sailen Chaudhuri (Rameswar), Rabindra Mohan 
Roy (Indra Roy), Bhumen Roy (Ahin), Niharbala (Suniti) and 
Sambhu Mitra, who would be one of the pioneers of the new 
theatre movement that was soon to begin. Sri Mitra appeared 
in the fole of Mr. Mukherjee from the third night. 

In the Puja season of the year a new play was staged, 
Mahasakti, but it was of no consequence. In October 1941 
Natyyaniketan died for all times to come. Within a few months 
a new theatre arose out of the ashes of the old. This was Sri 
Rangam of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. 

Rungmahal (1931-41) 

Closely following Natyyaniketan another new theatre came into 
being in the same year, 1931, on nearby Cornwallis Street. This 
was Rungmahal behind the establishment of which lay the 
efforts of two friends who originally belonged to Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri’s Natyyamandir. They were Krishna Chandra Dey, the 
famous blind singer, and Rabindra Mohan Roy, the reputed 
actor. A company was formed with Sasthi Kumar Ganguly, 
Nirmal Chandra Chunder, Hem Chandra Dey, D. N. Dhur, S. 
Ahmed, Krishna Chandra Dey and Rabindra Mohan Roy, with 
Amar Ghose as Managing Director. The inaugural ceremony 
of the new theatre was held amidst great endiusiasm. The 
veteran actor-director-dramatist Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee 
formally opened Rungmahal. 
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Right at this time Sisir Kumar, having returned from his 
American tour, was in search of a stage for his troupe. The 
Directors of Rungmahal invited him to their theatre as chief 
actor and trainer, offering him a bonus of ten thousand rupees.. 
On 8 August 1931, Sisir Kumar appeared on the Rungmahal 
stage with a new drama, Sri Sri Vishnu-Priya, by his old friend 
Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, author of Sect a and Digbijoyi, In 
the supporting cast he had a number of his former Natyyaman- 
dir artistes. The cast was as follows : 

NEMAI Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
GANGADAS Amalendu Lahiri 
HARIDAS Kanak Narayan 
VISHNUPRIYA Prova 
SACHIMATA Kankabati 
SRIBAS Sital Pal 

KAMDEB-NAGAR Sailen Chaudhuri 
PAGAL K. C. Dey 
NARAYANI Sarajubala 

The play was produced and directed by Bhaduri himself. K. C. 
Dey was in charge of music and Satu Sen of the stage decor. 
Appearing in the role of Nemai Sisir Kumar showed his class 
as a fresh interpreter of the oft-acted familiar character, emphasi¬ 
zing the intellectual brilliance of the young scholar of Nabadwip 
and charming the audience with the melodious recitation of 
verses. The drama, dealing more with the domestic life of the 
great man, the story of love and separation with all its pathos, 
and the wave of new thoughts that swept the country with his 
appearance,'suited the genius of Bhaduri and he did full justice 
to the role. But Sisir Kumar was not born to serve. In Febru¬ 
ary 1932 he left Rungmahal to pursue an independent career. 

After the departure of Sisir Kumar Rungmahal filled the stage 
with a number of inconsequential plays, such as Bejoyini 
(Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee’s Rumela renamed) on 17 Janu¬ 
ary 1932, Debdasi by Nalini Chatterjee in February. Ranger 
Khela, also by Nalini Chatterjee, on 25 March, Boner Pakhi by 
Barada Prasanna Dasgupta on 2 April, Sadi-ki-Sul in May, 
Sindhu Gaurab by Utpalendu Sen on 25 June, Asabarna by 
Jaladhar Chatterjee in July and Rajyyasri by Asutosh Sanyal 
on 6 October. The cast of these plays was as follows : 
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Bejoyini : 


RUMELA Shefalika 
MONICA Tarakbala 
JAFAR Rabindra Mohan Roy 
MOLLU K. C. Dey 


Debdasi : 


SEKHAR Rabindra Mohan Roy 
PARVATI Prokashmoni 
RAJANIGANDHA Shefalika 

Ranger Khela : (on the occasion of the Holi or Spring 
Festival) 

KRISHNA Rabindra Mohan Roy 
MALAYA Charubala 
SRIMATI Tarakbala 
BASANTA K. C. Dey 
BRINDA Shefalika 

Sindhu Gaurab ; 

PRODUCTION : SATU SEN 
MUSIC : K. C DEY 

RANGALAL Nirmalendu Lahiri 

ARUNA Sarajubala 

RAN JAN Rabindra Mohan Roy 

Others were : 

Dhiraj Bhattacharya (KASIM) 

Kusum Goswami 
K. C. Dey (AMBAR) 

Charubala (SUMITRA) 


Asabarna : 

DHANUKl Nirmalendu Lahiri 
MALAYA Sarajubala 
BANIKANTHA K. C. Dey 

Rajyyasri ; 

PRATAP Rabindra Mohan Roy 
RANI Santabala 

Others were : 

Kartick Chandra Dey 
Santosh Sinha 
K. C. Dey 
Sarajubala 
Charubala 
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Batter Pakhi : 

BHUBANESWAR Rabindra Mohan Roy 
JAYANTA Utpalendu Sen 
ADITYA Krishnadhon Mukherjee 
INDIRA Shefalika ( Putul) 

BELA Asmantara 
BHUH Renubala (Sukh ) 

Of these none except Sindhu Gaurab and Asaharna could 
draw public response. The financial condition of the theatre 
threatened a closure till Sisir Mullick and Jamini Mitra came to 
its rescue. The new management turned to Anurupa Debi, who 
had already proved a godmother to Star in its distress with her 
Mantrasakti and Poshyaputra, and to Natyyaniketan with her 
Ma. Once again she was the saviour—this time of Rungmahal 
with her Mahanisa dramatized by Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri. 
The play opened on 15 April, 1933, with the following cast : 

RADHIKAPRASANNA Jogesh Chandra 

Chaudhuri 

BEHARI Naresh Chandra Mitra 
KESHAB DAKTAR Amar Bose 
HARISMARAN Indu Bhusan Mukherjee 
SOUDAMINI Asmantara 
BRAJARAJ Bhumen Roy 
MURALIDHAR Rabindra Mohan Roy 
NIRMAL Ratin Banerjee 
DHIRA Charubala 
KEDAR BABU Hiralal Chatterjee 
KRISHNADHONE Krishnadhone Mukherjee 
, APARNA Shefalika 

PRIYAMBADA Renu (Sukh) 

Mahanisa had an unfortunate blind girl as its heroine. 
Consequently, there was a good deal of sentimental appeal in it. 
And it was played excellently by a strong cast working as 
one team under the direction of Naresh Chandra Mitra. The 
drama scored a resounding success. Its additional attraction was 
the ‘revolving stage’ seen for the first time in an Indian theatre, 
thanks to the technical skill of Satu Sen. It was a revolutionary 
change in the public theatre. It brought speed to the play, made 
it appear more compact, and minimized the duration of the 
performance. Mahanisa also introduced to the stage a promising 
young artiste, Ratin Banerjee. who soon rose to prominence. 
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Another was Amar Bose, but, his connection with the public 
theatre was brief. In the role of Dhira, the blind girl, Charu- 
bala gave a memorable performance. All told, Mahanisa at 
Rungmahal held out a great promise for the theatre. 

The tone set by Mahanisa was kept up in the plays that 
followed till 1936— Ashok^ Patibrata, Kajri, Banglar Meye, 
Charitraheen, Father Sathi and Nandaranir Sansar —after which 
a fall in standard was noticed. 

Rungmahal’s next production, Manmatha Ray’s historical 
drama Ashok, opened on 2 December 1933 with a new heroine 
Santi Gupta. Santi Gupta was the first of the film heroines to come 
on the stage. Santi Gupta, young, tall, handsome and smart had 
been chosen by the director Naresh Chandra Mitra for the 
heroine’s role in the silent film Naukadubi of Rabindranath 
Tagore. She was now brought to Rungmahal to do the role of 
Tishyarakshita, opposite Ratin Banerjee’s Kunal. Santi Gupta 
gave an impressive performance even in her first appearance 
playing against such tried artistes as Naresh Chandra Mitra, 
Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, Rabindra Mohan Roy^ (Ashok), 
Bhumen Roy (Bitashok) and others. The production of Ashok 
was on a grand scale. Satu Sen was the art director. 

After this historical play Rungmahal once more turned to a 
social play, again a novel, dramatized by the expert dramatizer 
Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri. This was Dhirendra Narayan Roy’s 
Sparser Probhab, renamed Patibrata. It opened on 31 March 
1934, with the following cast : 

RAJYESWAR Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 

RANENDRA Ratin Banerjee 

GOOPI GOONUA Krishnadhone Mukherjee 

JYOTSNA Santi Gupta 

TARALA Shefalika 

KALINATH Naresh Chandra Mitra 

BIMAL Bhumen Roy 

SONAMAU Amar Bose 

MATANGINI Blackie 

Patibrata was an extremely well acted play under the joint 
direction of Naresh Chandra Mitra and Satu Sen.; Jogesh Chandra 
Chaudhuri with his most natural acting in the role of the 
father. Santi Gupta as his daughter in all her sweetness and 
suffering, and Naresh Chandra Mitra and Krishnadhone 
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Mukherjee in two type roles, the former as Kalinath, shrewd 
and intriguing, and the latter as defiant Goope goonda, won 
public applause. Patibrata was a good draw at Rungmahal for 
a considerable length of time. 

Of a completely different nature was Sourindra Mohan 
Mukherjee’s Kajri, presented on 7 August 1934. Originally a 
green room story, called Yabanikar Antdrale, with a good deal 
of fun, hilarity and satire, Kajri, when presented on the stage 
had a romantic-lyrical element added to it through a love story 
set in a picturesque natural background. The play proved im¬ 
mensely entertaining, specially because of the smart performance 
of the Rungmahal artistes. Kajri left a delicious taste in the 
mouth of the Rungmahal audience. Bhumen Roy’s Siharan, 
Naresh Chandra Mitra’s Anadi, Hiralal Chatterjee’s Pisemoshai 
are unforgettable characterizations in this light play which com¬ 
bined romance, opera and farce in a remarkable way. Tn other 
roles were Rabindra Mohan Roy (Tamal and Pallab), Amar 
Bose (Mr. Goss), Jahar Ganguli (Barada and Shyamal), Krishna- 
dhone Mukherjee (Ashu), Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri (Lili Lai) 
and Suhasini (Koyela Singhee). 

In sharp contrast was the next production, again under the 
joint direction of Naresh Chandra Mitra and Satu Sen. This 
was Banglar Meye, again a dramatized novel, and again by a 
woman writer. A moving novel by Provabati Debi Saraswati 
was dramatized as Banglar Meye, by Jogesh Chandra 
Chaudhuri. A tragic drama depicting the suffering of a typical 
Bengali girl' of a middle class family Banglar Meye, opened on 
■20 September 1934. Played by a strong team of top-ranking 
artistes, Banglar Meye became a box office hit at Rungmahal. 
Naresh Chandra Mitra’s Jiten remains one of his best charac¬ 
terizations, and so is Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri’s Upen. Excel¬ 
lent performances were given also by Rabindramohan Roy 
(Suresh). Bhumen Roy (Anil), Ratin Banerjee fSatyen), Jahar 
Ganguli (Prakash), Santi Gupta (Maya), Shefalika (Bithi) and 
Charubala (Debi). Banglar Meye was one of the best produc¬ 
tions of the mid-thirties of the twentieth century, sharing this 
glory with Mcdimdsa, also at Rungmahal. 

Compared with the foregoing plays Jogesh Chandra Chau¬ 
dhuri’s mythological drama, Ravana (12 December, 1934) with 
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Rabi, Bhumen, Jahar, Indu, Ratin, Santi Gupta, Charubala and 
Radharani, passed unnoticed. 

Then, in 1935, came Charitraheen, Sarat Chandra’s much 
debated novel, dramatized by Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri. 

As with the other major plays of Rungmahal, the joint 
directors of Charitraheen were Naresh Chandra Mitra and Satu 
Sen. The cast was : 

UPEN Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
SIBAPRASAD Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 
DIBAKAR Dhiraj Bhattacharya 
SAVITRl Shefalika 
SATISH Ratin Banerjee 
HARAN Naresh Chandra Mitra 
KIRONMOYEE Santi Gupta 
SURABAI.A Suhasini 

Charitraheen added another feather to the cap of Rungmahal. 
While Santi Gupta’s Kironmoyee remains a landmark in the 
history of the Bengali theatre, being a living portrait of the 
woman as conceived by the author, Shefalika covered herself 
with glory in the role of the maidservant-cum-etemal woman. 
Savitri. Dhiraj Bhattacharya’s Dibakar was a faithful portrayal 
of the hapless young man in the grip of a woman. Ratin, 
Monoranjan, Jogesh, Naresh, all rose to great heights in this 
Rungmahal production which has never been excelled in the 
play’s subsequent revivals. And Rungmahal itself never again 
rose to the heights it attained in Mahanisa, Potibarcaa, Banglar 
Meye and Charitraheen. These are the best productions of the 
*Age of Rise and Glory’ of the public theatre after the extinction 
of the Art Theatre and Natyyamandir 

Rungmahal’s next two productions were Jogesh Chandra 
Chaudhuri’s Pother Sat hi (9 May 1936), based on a story by 
Anurupa Debi, and his own Nandaranir Sansar (23 August 
1936). Nandaranir Sansar was described by the author as a 
social drama full of pathos, showing the difference between a 
western-educated husband with full faith in his power and a 
Vaishnava wife with complete dedication to the divine. But on 
the stage it failed to attain the excellence of Runemahal’s earlier 
plays. In between appeared Sudhin Raha’s Sarhahara on 30 
May, but only to disappear after a few nights. The cast of 
these plays was as follows : 
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Pother Sathi : 

BAS ANT A SEN Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 
AMARESWAR Naresh Chandra Mitra 
SASANKA Jahar Ganguli 
HIRANMOY Ratin Banerjee 
HARAMOHAN Hiralal Chatterjee 
BINDUBASINI Rajlakshmi 
RUBY Santi Gupta 
SARADINDU Rabindra Mohan Roy 
ARDHENDU Indu Bhusan Mukherjee 
NARENDRANARAYAN Bhumen Roy 
JNAN CHANDRA Krishnadhone Mukherjee 
ANNAKALI Renu ( Sukh ) 


Mandaranir Sansar : 

PARESH Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 

MOHIMARANJAN Monoranjan Bhattacharya 

BEJOY Dhiraj Bhattacharya 

GURUCHARAN Hiralal Chatterjee 

PURNIMA Shefalika 

NANDARANI Asmantara 

JYOTSNA Santi Gupta 

MOTILAL Ratin Banerjee 

BIKASH Jiban Ganguli 

SOUDAMINI Prova 

SARAT Padma 

Sarbahara : 

PRODUCTION : SATU SEN 
MUSIC : NAZRUL 

BHASKAR DEV Monoranjan Bhattacharya 

LAK.SHMI PRASAD Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 

MEOHNATH Dhiraj Bhattacharya 

MANNU Ratin Banerjee 

KOHINOOR Padmabati 

RAMDIN Jibon Ganguli 

SHYAMA Provat Sinha 

BIJLI Shefalika 

SAIVAN Asmantara 

PURNIMA Suhasini ' 

PHOOL Sabita 


Within a few months Rungmahal fell into difficulties and 
performances were stopped. With a new management consisting 
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of Jamini Mitra, Raghunath Mullick and K. C. Dey it reopened 
on 17 May, 1937 with Asutosh Bhattacharya’s Abhisek, a 
mythological drama, in which Durgadas Banerjee played the lead¬ 
ing role (Bharat) with Jahar Ganguli in support. K. C. Dey 
was the Baitalik or the court singer. 

Then came Detective (10 July) and Bandhu (8 August), both 
from the pen of the eminent short story writer and novelist, 
Saradindu Banerjee. Both proved interesting and enjoyable on 
the stage having been neatly performed by the following cast : 

Detective : 

ANANTA Jahar Ganguli 
BALAI Krishnadhone Mukherjee 
JAGADISH Tulsi Chakravarty 
HIRENDRA Haridhone Mukherjee 
SURAMA Usha 
N ALIN I Suhasini 
KEYA Shefalika 
SAMARESH Santosh Sinha 


Bandhu 


JNANANJAN Durgadas Banerjee 
ASHANI Santosh Sinha 
KEBALRAM Tulsi Chakraverty 
GAJANON Krishnadhone Mukherjee 
HEMANTA Jahar Ganguli 
AUKSHOY Ratin Banerjee 
URMILA Shefalika 
MANDA Usha Debi 

For all these three plays Rungmahal had a new director in 
the person of Birendra Krishna Bhadra whose name, by this 
time, was known all over Bengal, as the man behind the Radio 
Station in Calcutta. Birendra Krishna Bhadra combined with 
his many other functions in the broadcasting office at Garstin 
Place the specialized task of the production of radio plays. 
Rungmahal sought his help when it reopened after a temporary 
closure and Sri Bhadra made an impressive debut as a pro¬ 
ducer of public stage plays. 

To the above three was added Sachindranath Sengupta’s 
Prohy in which Durgadas appeared in a brief type role of a 
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hunchback and stole the show by a display of a rare histrionic 
skill. Others in Proloy were : 

SUSTHIR Ratin Banerjee 
DUSHMAN Krishnadhone Mukherjee 
SAMBHU Bhupen Chakraverty 
DHARITRI Subasini 
ASOKE Bechu Sinha 
AMARNATH K. C. Dey 
BHOLANATH Kali Banerjee 
NISTARINI Giribala 
MA Ushabati 

It was, however, Sachindranath Sengupta’s Swami-Stri, seen 
for the first time on the Christmas eve of 1937, that once again 
brought Rungmahal into prominence in the theatrical world. 

Swami-Stri, a social drama based on a foreign work A Newly 
Married Couple with its distinctively modern note and an uncon¬ 
ventional heroine, became a popular show at Rungmahal with 
Durgadas Banerjee doing the hero’s (Lalit) role with his usual 
aplomb against Ranibala’s Lily which was a delight to watch. 
Adequate support was given by Jahar Ganguli (Mohan), Santosh 
Sinha (Mr. Das), Padmabati (Mrs. Das), Usha Debi (Minoti) 
and Bela (Santa). Swami-Stri celebrated its centenary on 31 
July 1938. Tulsi Lahiri directed the music of the play and 
Manindranath Das was in charge of the sets. Durgadas was the 
director of Swami-Stri. His popularity reached a new height 
in this play. 

In 1938 Rungmahal introduced a new and promising drama¬ 
tist. Bidhayak Bhattacharya, whose two social plays with a 
distinctly modem, nay ultra-modern, flavour. Meghamukti (13 
July 1938) and Matir Ghar (9 September, 1939) created quite a 
stir in the theatrical world of the time. Already Sachindranath 
Sengupta, in his Jharer Rate and other plays, had left Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee behind him in his presentation of the woman 
of the new society. And now Bidhayak left Sachindranath Sen¬ 
gupta far behind in his portrayal of the New Woman. Bidhayak’s 
plays released a fresh air on the public stage. With Durgadas 
Banerjee as the hero of a number of his plays, Bidhayak 
Bhattacharyya leapt into prominence swiftly and kept up his 
reputation for atx)Ut a quarter of a century, writing for different 
theatres of this city. 
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Meghamukti, which had an interesting story based on the 
husband-wife relationship, the wife’s suspicion about her ab¬ 
sentee husband, the consequent complications and the final reso¬ 
lution, had its premiere on 13 July, 1938 with the following 
cast ; 

PROF. ATUL CHOSE Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 

BEJOY Jahar Ganguli 

GITA Ranibala 

APARNA Padmabati 

PRODYOT Ratin Banerjee 

DR. SWAPAN ROY Santosh Sinha 

BABY Usha Debi 

The year ended with Tatinir Bichar held on the Rungmahal 
stage on 24 December. This was Sachindranath Sengupta’s 
another box oflBce play. The cast was ; 

MR. BHOSE Ahindra Chaudhuri 

BASANTA Ratin Banerjee 

PROSECUTION COUNSEL Santosh Sinha 

KRISHNABHAMINI Rajlakshmi 

HARAMOHINI Suhasini 

TATINI Ranibala 

SAMAR Jahar Ganguli 

LALITA Padmabati 

KOLIKA Usha Debi 

PROTIVA Savitri 

Tatinir Bichar was one of the triumphant productions of 
Rungmahal, later played with equal success at Natyyabharati. 
A lot of it was due to the astounding performance of Ahindra 
Chaudhuri in the role of an outsize character. Dr. Bhose, with 
Ranibala challenging his supremacy as Tatini. the heroine. 
Ratin Banerjee’s response too was adequate, and the whole team 
gave an enthralling performance. The scope for acting in this 
rather ordinary drama was fully utilized by the artistes and that 
was the reason of the success of this play. 

Unfortunately, on the thirty-seventh night of Tatinir Bichar 
(20 January 1939) Rungmahal closed its doors again. 

The theatre reopened on 9 September, 1939, with Bidhayak 
Bhattacharyya’s Matir Ghca in which Durgadas played the 
hero’s role. The cast was : 
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SATYAPRASANNA Monoranjan Bhattacharya 

ALOKE Durgadas Banerjee (later Bhumen Roy) 

KALYAN Provat Sinha (later Rabindra Mohan Roy) 

CHANCHAL Sidhu Ganguli 

NANDA Usha Debi 

TANDRA Padmabati 

CHHANDA Santi Gupta 

The story of a widower father with his three daughters and 
their respective problems reflecting facets of the changing urban 
middle class society is told in Matir Ghar with ample dramatic 
elements, surprise, sensation, pathos, madness ahd melo-drama 
cleverly blended. Matir Ghar won instant popularity because of 
the polished performances of Durgadas Banerjee and Santi 
Gupta, to which the tragic figure of Monoranjan as the unfor¬ 
tunate father added weight by a most natural piece of acting. 
Matir Ghar established Bidhayak as a playwright of the times and 
remained for long a popular play enjoying many revivals on the 
amateur stage. 

Other productions of 1939 were Makarsar Jal by Jogesh Ch. 
Chaudhuri on 20 May; Dr. Miss Kumud by Ayaskanta Baksi 
on 5 July; and Bish Bc^hhcw Agey by Bidhayak Bhattacharyya 
on 27 December. The cast of these plays was as follows ; 

Makarsar Jal : 

SAMARJIT Durgadas Banerjee 

SUNITI Santi Gupta 

SUREN Monoranjan Bhattacharya 

Dr. Miss Kumud : 

SAMIRAN Bhumen Roy 
DR. MISS KUMUD Santi Gupta 
HRIDAYBALLAV Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
INSPECTOR Ashu Bose 

Bish Bachar Agey : 

ATAL Bhaskar Deb 
PRAKASH Sidhu Ganguli 
TAMASA Santi Gupta 
MONISHA Padmabati 
DIPAK Provat Sinha 
PRADIP Bhumen Roy 
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DUKHADAHAN Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
BIN A Ranibala 
TANWI Usha Debi 
MONOHAR Tara Bhattacharya 

1940 saw A garni Kal by Asutosh Bhattacharya on 15 May; 
Andhar Pathey, on 7 July and Mala Roy, by Bidhayak 
Bhattacharya on 14 August; Ghurni by Gour Shee on 14 
December and Ratnadeep, Provat Kumar Mukherjee’s story 
dramatized by Bidhayak Bhattacharya on 24 December. 

Of these Mcda Roy created some interest by virtue of its 
story with a romantic element—the story of a long lost daughter 
found by her father in an alien society, while Ratnadeep drew a 
good house because of the combined interest of its story—^Pravat 
Mukherjee is one of the finest short story writers in Bengali, his 
excellence in this sphere is yet to be beaten—and the fine perfor¬ 
mance rendered by a competent team with Ahindra Chaudhuri 
as the leader. Jt is interesting to record here that it was in 
Mala Roy at Rungmahal that Sambhu Mitra of Bohurupee 
fame and a pioneer of the new theatre and drama movement 
that started in 1944 made his debut on the public stage. He 
also played in Ratnadeep (Mukhujjey) and Ghurni at Rung¬ 
mahal where he was introduced by Monoranjan Bhattacharya. 
His stay at Rungmahal was, however, very brief. 

The cast of these plays was as follows : 

Agamikal : 

UMAPRASANNA Ahindra Chaudhuri 
MADHAB Rabindra Mohan Roy 
BIMAL Bhumen Roy 
SRINATH K. C. Dey 

Mala Roy • 

MR. SEN Naresh Chandra Mitra 
MRS. SEN Ushabati 
ABINASH Rabindra Mohan Roy 
MALA Santi Gupta 

Ghurni : 

PROVAKAR Ahindra Chaudhuri 
RUNU SARDAR Rabindra Mohan Roy 
SAGAR Bhumen Roy 
BHARATl Santi Gupta 
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Ratnadeep : 

SONAR HARIN Ahindra Chaudhuri 
PROYAT Pro vat Sinha 
MUKHUJJEY Sambhu Mitra 
BAU RANI Usha Debi 
SURESH Bhanu Chatterjee 
RAKHAL Bhumen Roy 
DEWANJI Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
KANAK Santi Gupta 
SURABALA Padmabati 
HARIDAS GOSWAMI Ashu Bose 

Ahindra Chaudhuri as Sonar Harin in Ratnadeep gave another 
masterly performance while Bhumen Roy as Rakhal also left 
a mark in his characteristic way. 

In 1941 Rungmahal played Rakter Dak by Bidhayak 
Bhattacharya on 12 July; Mayer Dabi by Tulsi Lahiri on 14 
August; and Bidhayak Bhattacharya’s Toomi-O-Ami on 3 
December. These were just routine performances. 

While Bidhayak Bhattacharya’s Rakter Dak had a story 
interest in a certain social milieu, his Toomi-O-Ami was a mix¬ 
ture of humour and satire centring on a theatrical group engaged 
in rehearsing a play. Both had a strong cast. 

Rakter Dak : 

SUBHESH Durgadas Banerjee 
AMIYA Nitish Mukherjee 
HARIA Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
NAMITA Shefalika 
. BULU Sarajubala 
ABANI Jahar Ganguli 
GANESH Ashu Bose 
BIRAJA Giribala 
BINOD Padma 

The play was directed by Durgadas. Santi Gupta replaced 
Saraju after a few performances. Nitish Mukherjee was a new 
recruit who later rose to prominence, and always regarded 
Durgadas as his master. 

Toomi-O-Ami : 

PRAMATHA and CHANDA KAUSIK 

Durgadas Banerjee 

SATADAL and ARUP Nitish Mukherjee 


16 
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KITI and ALAKANAN0A Aruna Das 

DOLLY Renuka Roy 

MILI Padmabati 

RINA Anjali Ray 

AUNTIE Giribala 

BEJOY Krishnadhone Mukherjee 

Tulsi Lahiri, a Rungpur lawyer who had a special attraction 
for the Calcutta theatre and came to be associated with it 
mainly through his musical expertise and later became an emi¬ 
nent film actor, made his debut as a public theatre dramatist 
with Mayer Dabi. His later and more important and significant 
contribution was Dukhir Iman, played at Sri Rangam a few 
years later. Mayer Dabi was directed by Durgadas Banerjee 
who also appeared in the role of Bikas. In other roles were 
Jahar Ganguli (Ashok), Nitish Mukherjee (Bimal), Tulsi Lahiri 
(Bulaki), Krishnadhone Mukherjee (Daktar), Santi Gupta 
(K aruna) and Anjali Roy (Sarama). 

Even with all these modem plays and a competent team of 
artists with Durgadas in the lead, Rungmahal could not avert 
ill luck. The first day of 1942 saw the last play of Rungmahal 
under the existing regime. 

After some time Sarat Chandra Chatterjee entered Rung¬ 
mahal as the lessee and started with Jiban Pathey. This was in 
February 1942 when theatres in Calcutta found themselves 
driven to the walls because of the situation in the country follow¬ 
ing the outbreak of the Second World War,. This was the begin¬ 
ning of the ‘Period of Struggle’ for the Calcutta theatres. 

Before we pass on to the story of Naba Natyyamandir we 
should note that Rungmahal was truly the city’s first ‘modem 
theatre*. It was the first theatre to practically do away with the 
old plays, discard the mythologicals and historicals, and con¬ 
centrate on social plays of the new variety, as distinct from 
plays like Sarala, Prafulla or Balidan, and even different from 
those of Sarat Chandra. The social dramas of Sachindranath 
Sengupta and Bidhayak Bhattacharya, Swami-Stri or Maf/r 
Ghar for example, stmek a distinctly new note reflecting the 
swiftly changing society of the time. Run^ahal produced only 
two mythological and two historical plays in its first ten years— 
Ravana and Abhisek, Sindhu Gaurah and Ashoke. From WH 
onwards there was no looking back for Rungmahal. Of &e 
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social plays some, no doubt, were of the traditional domestic 
type, such as Mahanisa or Patibraia or Banglar Mcye^ but the 
rest were definitely modern in outlook. There was no revival 
of the dramas of the past. 

Rungmahal was also the first among the public theatres to intro¬ 
duce a revolving stage which brought about a revolution in the 
production of plays. 

Naba Natyyamandir (1934-37 ) 

On his return from American tour in March 1931 Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri made a brief appearance on the newly-founded 
Rungmahal stage with Sri Sri Vishnupriya in August of that 
year but left it in February 1932. He had then to content him¬ 
self with occasional performances here and there till he entered 
the Star Theatre through the good offices of his friend Kanti 
Chunder Mukherjee, Solicitor and Official Receiver of the 
Calcutta High Court. Sii Mukherjee was himself a great enthu¬ 
siast of the stage and a powerful actor too, both in English 
and Bengali plays, and quite well-known in the city’s theatrical 
circle. Towards the end of 1933 Sisir Kumar staged a few 
plays on board the Star Theatre— Soroshi and Pandaver Agyanta- 
has (28 December), Baikunther Khata and Rezia (29 December), 
Digbijoyl and Radhakrishna (30 December) and Alamgir and 
Roma (31 December). 

Sisir Kumar took the Star Theatre on lease on behalf of 
Natyyamandir and started with Jadunath Khastagir’s Abhi- 
manini on 19„ January 1934, with himself in the role of Birendra 
Sinha. In. other roles were Tulsi Banerjee, Prova and Kankabati. 
Then in February he produced Phooler Aiana, a children’s 
drama, first in the public theatre, by his friend Narendra Deb, 
the well-known poet. Later he named his theatre Naba Natyya¬ 
mandir. 

Naba Natyyamandir attracted public attention with the pre¬ 
sentation of Biraj Bou on 28 July 1934. Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee’s novel Biraj Bou was dramatized by Bhaduri him¬ 
self. It will be remembered that this novel dramatized by 
Bhupendra Nath Banerjee and played on the Star stage in 1918 
had failed to be popular. But thanks to Sisir Kumar’s production 
and p^ormai^ Biraj Bou fared better. The cast was : 
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I'flLAMBAR Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
RAJEN Sailen Chaudhuri 
BIRAJ BOU Kankabati 
UDASI and OLDMAN Sital Pal. 
prrAMBAR Provat Chatterjee 
NETAl GANGULI Kanu Banerjee 
MOHINI Ranibala 
SUNDARI Radharani 

Sisir Kumar’s next choice was Sarama, a mythological drama 
by Surendranath Banerjee, which opened on 27 September 1934 
with the following cast : 

RAVANA Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
SARAN Kanu Banerjee 
MONDODARI Kankabati 
S ARAM A Ranibala 
BIBHISON Sailen Chaudhuri 
RAM Biswanath Bhaduri 
KALNEMI Santasil Goswami 
SEETA Prova 
TRIJATA Radharani 
LAKSHMAN Satyen Goswami 

Sarama passed unnoticed in spite of some novelty in scenes. 

The same fate awaited Sachindranath Sengupta’s Dasher Dabi, 
a drama on contemporary social and political problem. Dasher 
Dabi was presented on 24 November 1934 with the following 
cast ; 


DAYAL Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
PRAFULLA Sailen Chaudhuri 
SUJATA Kankabati 
NISANATH Biswanath Bhaduri 
MAHIM Kanaknarayan 
NALINI Prova 

It was, however, a different story with Bejoya brought on the 
stage on 22 December of the same year. Sarat Chandra’s novel 
Dana, dramatized by the novelist himself and renamed Bejoya, 
proved a tremendous attraction, as much for the story and 
character interest of the play as for the wonderful rendering of 
it by a team of competent artistes headed by Bhaduri himself. 
Sisir Kumar turned out a brilliant performance in the role of the 
shrewd Rashbehari, with such supporting artistes as Biswanath 
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(Naren), Sailen (Bilas) and Kankabati (Bejoya). Within the 
limited opportunity afforded in the roles of Nalini and Dayal, 
Ranibala and Sital Pal impressed the audience with their sensi¬ 
tive performance. Bejoya was the triumph of Naba Natyya- 
mandir. The play celebrated its centenary on 14 September, 1935. 
Bejoya is still popular, specially outside the professional stage. 

On 28 September 1935 appeared Satyen Gupta’s Shyama with 
Sisir Kumar in the dual roles of Uttiya and Chandanak, and 
Prova in the title role, supported by Biswanath as Bajrasen. But 
Shyama failed to make any impression. Then with a bang came 
Reetimata Natak on 11 December 1935. 

Originally written by Jaladhar Chatterjee and then edited, 
polished and made an interesting vehicle of his dramatic skill 
by Sisir Kumar himself Reetimata Natak brought a surprise for 
the Naba Natyyamandir audience, being a drama of a new taste 
and presented in a new technique. As in Bhaduri’s production 
of Seshraksha on the Cornwallis stage in 1927, here too the 
barrier between the stage and the auditorium was broken in a 
more spectacular way when a character of the play was suddenly 
found addressing the players on the stage from a seat in the 
box on the first floor. This was a surprise for the audience of 
the thirties, though a commonplace stunt now. The cast was : 

PROF. DIGAMBAR Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
BASANTA Amal Banerjee 
JANAK Jiben Bose 
SWAGATA Prova 
^ GANAPATI Kartick Dey 
SANTA Ranibala 
DIBYENDU Sailen Chaudhuri 
DR. SUHRID Biswanath Bhaduri 
DINANATH Sital Pal 
SANTWANA Belarani 

Sisir Kumar’s Digambar was another feather added to his cap. 
The role was specially tailored to give scope to his faculty for 
recitation in English and Bengali, and he made full use of it. 

While Reetimata Natak was a case of an ordinary play 
achieving extraordinary stage success (it was later filmed with 
Sisir Kumar making one of his rare screen appearances), the 
opposite was the case wtih Achala. Sarat Chandra’s Grihadaha, 
a novel of absorbing interest and great literary merit, rendered 
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into drama as Achala by Bhaduri himself, was rejected by the 
theatre audience of the time in spite of the master’s appearance 
as Suresh and Kedar to lead his own team which consisted of 
Sailen Chaudhuri (Mahim), Ranibala (Mrinal) and Kankabati 
(Achala). Achala opened on 22 October, 1936 and had to be 
quickly withdrawn. 

Sisir Kumar then turned to Rabindranath. He had Jogajog 
dramatized by the poet himself. Rabindranath had a soft comer 
for Bhaduri and a confidence in his abilities as an actor and 
producer. Once he had rewritten Seshraksha for Natyyamandir. 
And now he dramatized Jogajog for Naba Natyyamandir. Joga¬ 
jog was Naba Natyyamandir’s Christmas present in 1936 to its 
patrons, but also its last. No new play was staged by Naba 
Natyyamandir after Rabindranath’s Jogajog. Jogajog had the 
following cast : 

MADHUSUDAN Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
BIPRADAS Sailen Chaudhuri 
KUMUDINI Kankabati 
SHYAMA Ushabati (Fatal) 

NABIN Kanu Banerjee 
MOTIR MA Ranibala 

Tagore saw the play and was pleased with it, but the theatre¬ 
goers stayed away. Bhaduri had to bow out soon. He was with¬ 
out a theatre till November 1941 when he re-appeared in his 
new and last theatre Sri Rangam. 

Among the old plays revived at Naba Natyyamandir with 
Bhaduri himself in the leading roles were the following : 

Prafulla (Jogesh), Balidan (Karanamoy), Chandragupta 
(Chanakya), Sect a (Ram), Seshraksha (Chandra), Digbijoyi 
(Nadir Shah), Jana (Niladhawaj), Pandaver Agyantabas (Kichak, 
Brihannala). Muktar Mukti (Ratan Chand), Bhramar (Govinda- 
lal), Has-nu-Hana (Rudragiri), Bibaha Bibhrat (Mr. Singh), 
Pandav Gaurab (Bhim, Bhisma), Nara Narayana (Arjun), Roma 
(Beni Ghosal), Ashok (Ashok), Pratapaditya (Roda), Chattujjey- 
Bandujjey (Bandujjey), and Rejia in which he rendered a re¬ 
markable performance in the dual roles of Baktiar and Ghatak, 
with Tarasundari as Rejia. 

In 1937 Naba Natyyamandir arranged a few combined per¬ 
formances of old plays, with Alundra Chaudhuri, Jogesh Ch. 
Chaudhuri. Monoranjan Bhattacharya and others. 
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Out of the ten new plays offered by Naba Natyyamandir only 
two enjoyed a financial success, Bejoya and Reetimata NataL 
And it was in these two plays that Sisir Kumar recaptured his 
old glory of the Natyyaman^r days. Still, those who saw him 
on the Monmohan and Cornwallis stage had a feeling that some¬ 
thing was missing from the man and his theatre. Towards the 
middle of 1937 Naba Natyyamandir ceased to exist. 

Minerva Theatre (1933-45) 

After a temporary brilliance (1925-32) Minerva theatre fell 
into a state of mediocrity. The new plays produced from 1933 
onwards were very commonplace and almost all of them have 
been forgotten. To whip up the sagging interest of its patrons 
Minerva tried a variety of plays, some mythological, a few his¬ 
torical and pseudo-historical ones. 

The plays staged by Minerva between 1933 and 1937 were : 

Andhare Alo by Prof. Manmatha Mohan Bose on 3 May 

1933 ; Saktir Mantra by Jaladhar Chatterjee on 3 June, with 
Sarat Chatterjee, Ran jit Roy, Angurbala and Tarakbala (Light); 
Bamanavatar by Bholanath Kavyashastri, on 23 December 
with the following cast : 

ANUHRAD Joynarayan Mukherjee 
PRAHLAD Kamakshya Chatterjee 
BIROCHAN Prafulla Das (Haju) 

MIMANSA Ferozabala 
ADITI Prokashmoni 
. BALI Sarat Chatterjee 
BINDHYA Belarani 
BISWAS Light 
LAKSHMI Angurbala 

1934 : Marhata-Moghul by Sudhin Raha, on 29 September. 

1935 : Siva-Sakti by Bhupendra Nath Banerjee on 23 February, 
with Sarat Chatterjee (Mahadev) Joynarayan Mukherjee 
(Tarakasur), Bankim Dutt (Indra), Sushila (Jr.) (Uma), Light 
(Sachi), Angurbala (Rati). 

Beeryyasidka : by Sudhin Raha, in December, with Sarat 
Chatterjee. Joynarayan Mukherjee, Kamakshya Chatterjee, 
Ranjit Roy, Sushilasundari and Light. 

Sivarjun : by. Sudhin Raha. 
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1936 : Dasyua by Asutosh Sanya! (already played at Rungmahal 
as Rajyyasri in 1932), and Parasuram by Baradaprasanna Das- 
gupta. 

1937 : Gayatirtha by Mohendra Gupta on 19 June, and Dhar- 
madwanda by Bholanath Kavyashastri on 17 December. 

Gayatirtha had the following cast : 

VISHNU Bankim Dutt 
INDRA Panchanon Chatterjee 
GAYASUR Sarat Chatterjee 
SACHI Bela 

SAGARIKA and H*A Light 
SWARGA Mukuljyoti' 

SURYYA Joynarayan Mukherjee 
YAMA Prafulla Das (Haju) 

DADHIMUKH Ranjit Roy 
DHARITRI Radharani 
GAYASUR’S MOTHER Nivanoni 

The play was directed by Kaliprasad Ghose and Paresh Bose 
(Fatal Babu) was in charge of the stage and lights. 

None of these plays succeeded except Bhupen’ , Nath 
Banerjee’s Siva Sakti which had a run of two hundred nights. 
The acting staff was also not very strong. In course of less than 
five years Upendra Kumar Mitra, the proprietor, fell into diffi¬ 
culty. In 1938 he left Minerva to try his luck with Star, left 
vacant by the closing of Sisir Kumar’s Naba Natyyamandir. 

On his departure Hemendra Kumar Majumdar became the 
lessee of Minerva, Three plays were produced —Vishnumaya by 
Sudhin Raha (16 July), Naridharma by Jaladhar Chatterjee and 
Parthasarathi by Utpalendu Sen. 

There was another change in the management of Minerva in 
1939. In place of Hemendra Kumar Majumdar came Dilwar 
.Hossain and Chandi Banerjee who tried to make Minerva a 
viable theatre against heavy odds. The plays staged in 1939 were 
Abhijan and Debi Durga, the first a historical and the second a 
mythological, both by Mohendra Gupta, on 1 September and 
18 October, respectively. Mohendra Gupta, an M.A. of the Cal¬ 
cutta University, was then an up-and-coming writer of plays. 
The acting team of Minerva was stren^hened by the inclusion 
of Nirmalendu Lahiri. Abhijan, directed by Nirmalendu Uahiri, 
had the following cast; 
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MD. TUGHLAK Nirmalendu Lahiri 
MALIK KHASRU Kamakshya Chatterjee 
GIASUDDIN TUGHLAK Debeswar Bhattacharya 
OLUBANU Subasini 
SRIBANU Uma Mukherjee 

In 1940 a social play was attempted. This was Annapurnar 
Mandir, Nirupama Debi’s novel dramatized by Bidhayak 
Bhattacharya, Annapurnar Mandir opened on 3 March but could 
nat open the door of prosperity for the theatre. So the same 
year another change took place. Minerva became a Limited 
Company with Sri N. C. Gupta as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, of which the members were Dilwar Hossain, Chandi 
Banerjee and Dhiren Mukherjee. On 25 May Bandini by Asu- 
tosh Sanyal was put up, followed by Dhiren Mukherjee’s Jayanti 
on 7 June. Sambhu Mitra of Bohurupee fame acted in one of 
the roles of Jayanti. 

1941 saw Bidhayak’s Kuhakini on 22 February, with Jala- 
dhar’s Kabi Kalidas following on 19 July, after which came the 
same writer’s House Full, and then Birendra Krishna Bhadra’s 
Black Out towards the middle of the year. It is apparent that 
Minerva was moving away from the traditional stuiff and trying 
Something nevv, and things began to improve. The cast of 
these plays was as follows : 

Kuhakini 


JAYANTA Sarat Chatterjee 
SOMDEB Prafulla Das (Haju) 
RANI RATNA Shefalika (Putul) 
SUNDAR Sibakali Chatterji 
SUMITRA Aparna Das 
SHEILA Harimati (Radio) 


Kabi Kalidas 

BHOJRAJ Bhanu Chatterjee 
Kalidas Dhiren Das 
GUNAMONI Nirodasundari 
BHARATI Uma Mukherjee 
VIKRAMARKA Amal Banerjee 
VISHNU SHARMA Sibkali Chatterjee 
SATYABATI Aparna Das 
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Black Out : 

Amal Banerjee, Ranjit Roy, Sibkali Chatterjee, Bhanu 
Chatterjee, Nirodasundari, Aparna Das and Uma 
Mukherjee in different roles. 

House Full : 

Monoranjan , Bhattacharyya with other Minerva 
artistes. 

To maintain the new trend Minerva, in 1942, invited Durga- 
das Banerjee and Santi Gupta, the two stars who, it was thought, 
would be sure box oflSce attractions. The play chosen for them 
was Supriyar Kirti by Sachindranath Sengupta. With a new 
vigour and a fanfare of publicity Minerva opened Supriyar 
Kirti to public view on 16 May, 1942 with the following cast : 

NILAMBAR Durgadas Banerjee 

SWETAMBAR Amal Banerjee 

ADWAITA Ranjit Roy 

DAYAL Sibkali Chatterjee 

BHABANI and JADUMONl Nirodasundari 

SUPRIYA Santi Gupta 

SHYAMA Uma Mukherjee, 

KALYANI Rajlakshmi (Sr.) 

When Supriyar Kirti failed to draw public attention Gautam 
Sen’s Daktar was staged on 6 June 1942, with Durgadas Banerjee 
as Sekhar and Santi Gupta as Asrumati. Amal Banerjee was in 
the title-role. With him was Bhumen Roy, a new addition to the 
staff, as Somnath. On the female side were Prakriti Ghose, ano¬ 
ther new name, in the role of Uttara, and Uma Mukherjee as 
Kuntala. Behind them were the veterans Nirodasundari and Raj¬ 
lakshmi (Sr.) appearing as Monimala and Bindubasini respec¬ 
tively. A month and a half later on 18 June came Bidhayak 
Bhattacharyya’s Chirantani with the following cast : 

HARIHAR Amal Banerjee 

BASUKI and DR. NAG Durgadas Banerjee 

MINA Prakriti Ghose 

HENA Renuka 

SOMEN Bhumen Roy 

KEYA Santi Gupta 

SIKHA Rajlakshmi (Sr.) 

MISS CHATTERJEE Nirodasundari 
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It was followed by Kanta-O^Kamal, an adaptation of Mau¬ 
passant’s Useless Beauty by Sachindranath Sengupta with 
Durgadas and Santi Gupta in the leading roles. Kanta-O-Kamai 
opened on 14 November, 1942. This was the last, play for Durga¬ 
das Banerjee. The prince among actors, the undisputed and un¬ 
paralleled hero of the Bengali stage and screen for twenty years, 
Durgadas Banerjee passed away on 12 June, 1943. Curiously 
enough, just as Durgadas’ year of joining the stage, 1923, marked 
the beginning of the Period of Rise and Glory of the public 
theatre, so the year of his death, 1943, was the beginning of its 
Dark Age. From 1943 theatre was in distress. 

1943 opened with Sachindranath Sengupta’s Matir Maya on 
2 January, but failed to create any impression. Minerva then 
fell back upon old plays like Siraj-ud-DauIah Bishabriksha, 
Durgeshnandini, Shahjahan, etc. with Nirmalendu Lahiri as the 
star attraction. 

In 1944 Minerva was strengthened by the arrival of some 
artistes from the recently disbanded Natyyabharati and Sarat 
Chandra’s Debdas, dramatized by Sachindranath Sengupta, 
(pla 3 'ed earlier by the Natyyabharati at Alfred) was revived on 
the Minerva stage on 11 March, with the following cast : 

DEBDAS Chhabi Biswas 
BHUBAN Monoranjan Bhattacharyya 
DHARMADAS Rabindra Mohan Roy 
CHANDRAMUKHI Ranibala 
BASANTA Nirmalendu Lahiri 
CHUNILAL Ratin Banerjee 
‘ PARVATI Sarajubala 

MONORAMA Labyanaprova 

Sarat Chandra’s story with its unfailing human interest and 
moving pathos, rendered on the stage by a team of established 
artistes, Debdas scored an easy success. But the times were not 
propitious for theatrical entertainments. Shadows of the Second 
World War had already cast a gloom everywhere. Still the show 
went on. On 24 May Minerva brought Purohit of Krishnadas 
on its stage to dispel the cloud of misfortune. Nirmalendu Lahiri 
took the lead, supported by Ratin Banerjee, Monoranjan 
Bhattacharya, Ranilmla and others. Purohit failing to do the 
trick, a diff^nt remedy was tried. This was a historical play 
with the familiar Characters of D. L. Roy’s all-time success 
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Shahjahan. The play was called Rastrabiplab and the author 
was no less a writer than Sachindranath Sengupta whose Gairik 
Pataka and Siraj-ud-Daulah were still in public memory. Ras¬ 
trabiplab began on 4 August, 1944, under the direction of Nir- 
malendu Lahiri, with the following cast : 

JOY SINHA Nirmalendu Lahiri 
DAUD KHAN Jiben Bose 
JIHAN A LI Ganesh Goswami 
ROSENARA Sarajubala 
FARIDUN Kami Banerjee 
SHAHJAHAN Sailen Chaudhuri 
DARA Chhabi Biswas 
JAHANARA Ranibala 
RUNGDTL Bandana 
DILIR KHAN Biswanath Chakraverti 

But even Rastrabiplab with all these stalwarts failed to stir the 
public. In 1945 Minerva brought Dhatri Panna (also a Natyya- 
bharati play) with Sarajubala in the title role, and then Tarasan- 
kar’s Dut Punish which had had such a successful run at Natyya- 
bharati a few years earlier. But nothing could pull up the sag¬ 
ging theatre of the war years. Dark clouds were hanging over 
the city and the lights in the theatre hall became dim. In 1945 
the Minerva management at last gave up in despair. 

Miscellaneous Theatres (1931-38) 

Before we enter the next period of the Calcutta Theatres, The 
Period of Struggle (1943-53) we shall make a brief reference to 
a number of short-lived theatres that performed in different 
houses at different times. 

In 1928-29 Radhikananda Mukherjee’s group, calling itself 
Radhikananda Sampradaya staged Chitrangada at New Empire 
and Nibedita at Natyyamandir on 26 April 1929. Pandav Goiirub 
and Bibaha Bibhrat were the other plays presented. In Nibedita 
Radhikananda was Ratipati. and Sushilasundari Nibedita. In 
Chitrangada they were Arjun and Chitrangada respectively. 
Kumar Gopikaraman Roy was a member of this group. 

In 1931 at Salkea, on the western side of the Ganga, about 
two miles from the Howrah Station, a theatre called Natyyapith 
was started at the initiative of Harigopal Mukherjce. Sisir Kumar 
Bh^uri, on his return from America, staged a few of his play^ 
there. 
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In 1935 in the Chitpore-Jorasanko area, almost opposite the 
house where the first public theatre (National Theatre) started, 
Rupmahal Theatre, in a make-shift building, staged Sachindra- 
naih Sengupta’s historical drama Ahul Hasan with great success. 
The cast comprised of Durgadas Banerjee (Abul Hasan), Santosh 
Sinha (Aurangzeb), Ganesh Goswami (Pandit Madanna), Lalit 
Mitra (Bahadur Khan). Bhupen Chakraverti (Sivaji), Ayaskanta 
Baksi (Syed Ahmed). Tulsi Chakraberty (Gayak), Nirodasundari 
(Ma Saheb), Radharani (Mumtaz). Abul Hasan opened there on 
30 November 1935, 

Rupmahal was later renamed Ranga-mahal when the house 
re-opened in 1938 with Mohendra Gupta’s Uttar a on 7 August, 
under the sponsorship of Jasoda Ghose, formerly of the Calcutta 
Theatres. Bifendra Krishna Bhadra’s Vote Vondool was also 
staged here. The cast of Uttara was : 

ARJUN Amal Banerjee 
DRAUPADI Prova 
GHATOTKACH Ganesh Goswami 
UTTARA Shefalika ( Putul) 

SRI KRISHNA Sidhu Ganguli 
SUBHADRA Asmantara 

In 1930 Jupiter Theatre at Chittaranjan Avenue-Manicktola 
Street corner (now Liberty Cinema) staged Ekalabya (24,12.1930) 
by Barada Prasanna Dasgupta, Reen-sodh and Fagua by Deb- 
narayan Gupta, an opera Siraji Bulbul and other plays. In this 
theatre sang the one-time famous gramophone record singer 
K. Mullipk. 

Ip .1933 came up Cheap Theatre on Wharamtola St. (now 
Lenin Sarani). Barada Dasgupta’s Kritodasi, and a few other 
plays were staged here. The lowest price of admission here as 
well as in Jupiter was four annas. 

Calcutta Art Players (1936-38) 

One important development in the mid-thirties of the present 
century was the emergence of a theatre outside the strictly pro¬ 
fessional stage, and yet holding public shows against the sale 
of tickets. This was CAP or Calcutta Art Players of which the 
sponsors were the scions of two highly respectable aristocr'Jtic 
families—^Modhu Bose, son of the eminent geologist P. N. Bose 
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who was the man behind the original adventures of the Tatas 
at Jamshedpur, and Modhu Bose*s wife. Sadhaha Bose, grand¬ 
daughter of the great Indian social and reKgious reformer, 
orator and Brahmo leader Keshab Chandra Sen. Gifted with 
high artistic talent Modhu Bose and Sadhana Bose defied social 
conventions and held public performances of a series of plays 
on a hired stage. First Empire (now Roxy Cinema) in the Euro¬ 
pean quarter of Calcutta that Chowringhee was. The CAP may 
rightly be described as the forerunner of the drama groups that 
started coming up a few years later (1944 onwards) under a 
different setting and for a different purpose which will be dis¬ 
cussed in the chapter on Group Theatres. 

The distinction of CAP was that at a time when stage- 
actresses were drawn from the red-light districts of the city and 
public theatrical shows by ladies of respectable families was 
unthought of, CAP, for the first time, brought educated women 
from the city’s sophisticated society on the stage. Sadhana Bose, 
a highly talented actress and dancer, was joined by Manju De, 
daughter of Jnanarikur De, I.C.S., Mrs. Suprova Mukherjee, and 
a few others. Sadhana Bose scored a big triumph in the role 
of Marjina, with Modhu Bose opposite her as Abdalla, in that 
ever-green romantic musical of Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode, 
'Alibaba which was once played with phenomenal success at 
the Classic Theatre. The performance of this old play of a 
professional theatre, associated with the names of Nripen Bose 
and Kusum Kumari in the roles of Abdalla and Marjina, crea¬ 
ted not only curiosity, but a sensation in those conservative 
days. Hitherto, only in the plays of Rabindranath Tagore had 
the ladies of the Tagore family and their friends taken part: 
But the shows were held in the ancestral house of the Tagores 
at Jorasanko and they were meant for a restricted audience of 
friends and relations. The general public had a novel experience 
in the CAP shows. 

Apart from Alibaba^ the CAP staged during 1936-37 Mandir 
by Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee, and Savitri by Manmatha Ray. 
All the three writers that the CAP chose belonged to the public 
theatre. And then CAP proceeded to strengthen its team by 
including a stalwart of the public theatre. Ahindra Chaudhuri 
was specially invited to do the role of Mohanto, a temple-priest 
in Manmatha Ray’s new drama VMyutparm, Vidyutpama 
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Opened on 9 October 1937, on the stage of the First Empire 
Theatre, with the following cast : 

MOHANTO Ahindra Chaudhuri 
VIDYUTPARNA Sadhana Bose • 

INDRAJIT Modhu Bose 
MANJARI Monju De 

On 30 December 1937 appeared Manmatha Ray’s Rajnati 
with Ahindra Chaudhuri lending his weight to the usual CAP 
team under the leadership of Modhu and Sadhana Bose. Man¬ 
matha Ray’s Rupkatha was yet another successful offering of 
CAP. CAP had also the distinction of producing Rabindranath’s 
Dalia. All the plays were directed by Modhu Bose who later 
became an eminent film-director. All the plays gave ample scope 
to Sadhana Bose to display her unique skill in dancing which 
was so different from the style still followed on the public stage. 

From all points of view the CAP, though a short-lived theatre, 
brought a wave of fresh wind on the Bengali stage in the mid¬ 
thirties. Its plays had a novelty. Even the old Alibaba appeared 
in a new garb. Its players were new, and drawn from the sophis¬ 
ticated society, nay, some from Brahmo families who were 
known for their puritanical views. Its productions were neat, 
polished, intelligent, graceful and highly artistic, being a per¬ 
fect combination of light, sound, colour, music, dance, acting, 
set and costume. CAP had for its music-director the celebrated 
Timir Baran who originally belonged to the troupe of the world- 
famous Uday Shankar, and was a disciple of the great musician 
Alauddin |Chan. Timir Baran’s orchestra, the like of which 
Calcutta had not seen before, added to the artistic appeal of 
the CAP productions. CAP’s impressario was Haren Ghose who 
had no equal in his sphere. Its patrons were the elite of the 
Calcutta society. Its venue was the heart of the city—the sophis¬ 
ticated Chowringhee area of the pre-War days. The CAP did 
indeed mark a stage in the evolution of the Calcutta theatre as 
wc know it today. 
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Public Theatre : Period of Struggle 

( / 943 - 53 ) 


The Art Theatre and Natyyamandir having ceased to exist by 
1933, their mantle fell upon Natyyaniketan and Rungmahal, the 
two new theatres, both born in 1931. From 1933 onwards 
Minerva more or less stood apart. Theatres in Calcutta, never 
financially well-off, were carrying on, nay experimenting with 
new plays and playwrights, introducing new techniques, in an 
attempt to grow and develop. But all their hopes were smashed 
by the outbreak of the Second World War in September 1939, 
specially when the Japanese joined the Axis Powers and drove 
their chariot of victory right up to the borders of India. Faced 
with the threat of Japanese bombing there began the evacuation 
of Calcutta from late 1941, gathering momentum in 1942. The 
crowded city took on a different look. The houses and shops 
were closed. The streets had few pedestrians during the day. 
At night they were almost deserted on account of a total black¬ 
out. Naturally there were few theatregoers at such a time. 

The economic condition of the people worsened. There was 
a shortage of commodities of daily use. Hoarding and black¬ 
marketing was rampant. The political situation in the country— 
with the Indian National Congress carrying a frantic struggle 
for independence and the British resisting with all their feroci¬ 
ous might, the August Revolution of 1942, the Quit India move¬ 
ment, the large-scale imprisonment of the national leaders and 
thousands of their fighting followers, the fiery mood of the peo¬ 
ple impatient for liberty in a fast changing world—was any¬ 
thing but conducive to the enjoyment of night shows in halls 
of entertainment. And then came the devastating man made 
famine of 1943 which took a toll of a million lives in Bengal. 
The streets of Calcutta, littered with the dying and the dead 
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and echoing with the cries of the famished thousands for a little 
gruel, presented a ghastly sight. In the background was the see¬ 
thing communal tension generated by ‘the poison of the two 
nation theory. Outside the eastern border of India was heard 
the clarion call of Netaji Siibhas Chandra Bose to strike at the 
tottering British power and bring to an end the shameful chap¬ 
ter of India’s slavery. The Indian National Army formed by the 
great leader brought a new hope to the Indians and the voice 
of Netaji was heard every evening over the radio by thousands 
of men and women who hoped and prayed for the success of 
his mission embodied in two soul stirring words Delhi Cholo 
(Onwards to Delhi). All told, it was a thrilling time on the one 
hand, and an awful time on the other—but by no means a time 
for theatrical entertainment. 

Nevertheless, except for temporary and short closures due to 
compelling circumstances, not always external, theatres in Cal¬ 
cutta continued to present plays even in this trying time. Between 
1941 and 1946 Rungmahal presented sixteen new plays. Star 
sixteen, Minerva twelve, and three new theatres that started 
•during this critical period, Natyyabharati (1939), Sri Rangam 
(1941) and Kalika (1944) presented seven, nine and four new 
plays respectively. Some among these were outstanding produc¬ 
tions. But what is more remarkable is the fact that in this dark 
hour of the theatre Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. rightly called Natyya- 
charyya by this time, then over fifty years of age and already 
battered by fortune, came forward with his depleted staff and 
meagre resources to start a new theatre on the Natyyaniketan 
stage. Thiss he called Sri Rangam. Sri Rangam opened in 
November 1941 when life in the city was anything but normal. 
With a grim sense of humour, as it were, Natyyacharyya, played 
Jiban Ranga, (The Fun of Life) ! Never before was the fighting 
spirit of Calcutta theatres better illustrated than in the War and 
post-War years.—^the 40’s of the present century. 

As the War ended and negotiation was going on with the 
British for the transfer of power to the people of India, came 
the Great Calcutta Killing of 16 August 1946—the horrible 
communal riot between the Mush'ms and the Hindus, exposing 
the devil m man. Thousands lost tiieir lives in the fraternal strife 
cleverly engineored by the rufing British who always followed the. 
policy o! ‘diyiifc and mfe* and who. before finally leaving India. 

IT 
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‘ delivered a parting shot in the shape of the partition of the 
country, acting on the two nation theory of the Muslim League, 
Independence came on 15 August 1947 along with the imrtitioii 
ol the Punjab and Bengal, and further massacres followed 
during the transit of the population from one part to another. 
The colossal refugee problem that resulted overwhelmed the new 
government of the nation. The uprooted humanity in search of 
food and shelter threw the administration out of gear and the 
entire nation reeled under its impact. The lowest depth of human 
misery and mental and moral degradation was reached in these 
years. Naturally public theatre was not unaffected. Yet somehow 
it managed to survive. 

But out of evil came good. The most significant development 
of the Bengali theatre took place during this dark period. A 
new theatre was bom in 1944. It was the prevailing situation in 
the country in 1942-43,—the War with all its evils, the famine 
and the sufferings of the people, the exploitation of the toiling 
masses by the capitalists, the misdeeds of the human sharks, the 
hoarders and the blackmarketeers, in other words, the spectacle 
of a degraded humanity—^that brought together a number of 
young writers and artistes determined to protest and rouse the 
consciousness of the people against injustice, tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion through the media of different art forms, songs, posters, 
pictures and plays, the last being considered the most effective. 
The Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) gave a new turn 
to Bengali drama and Bengali theatre, the fruits of which were 
later delivered with artistic embellishments by different theatre 
groups of the city. The production of Bijon Bhattacharya’s 
Jabcmbandl and Nabanna in 1944 marks the beginning of this 
new theatre, albeit outside the commercial one. but the effect 
of which, however remote, it could not escape. 

% 

Natyyabharati (1939-43) 

A month before the commencement of the Second World War 
a new theah'e started in Calcutta, Raghuimth Mullick, who was 
<me among those behind the Rungmahal Theatre, broke, away 
from it with a few artistes and started Natyyabharati on the 
Affmd stage.' 

Natyyabharati opened on 5 August 193f9 with an old play." 
AM Hasan by Sachindranatii Sengupta. This was by^ 
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the same writer’s Tatinir Bichar recently played with great suc¬ 
cess at Ruogmahal. Then came a new play, the poet Kazi Nazrul 
Islam’s Modhumala, an opera. Modhumala began on 19 October 
wipi ^tin Banerjee, J^ar Ganguli, Santosh Sinha. Savitri. 
Harimati and Ra<i^rani in different roles. Manindranath Das 
(Nanu Balm) was in charge of the set. Birendra Krishna Bhadra 
directed the play. With Sachindtanath Sengupta’s Sangram-0- 
Santi which opened on 24 December Natyyabharati made i1» 
existence felt in the theatrical world. The cast was : 

CHANDRASEKHAR Ahindra Chaudhuri 
MAGANLAL Mihir Bhattadiarya 
ABINASH Ratin Banerjee 
ELAHI BUX Tulsi Chakraverti 
KALYANI Savitri (Panchee) 

PRATIMA Ranibala 
MONOHAR Santosh Sinha 
NITYANANDA Jahar Ganguli 
KARUNAMOYEE Rajlakshmi (Sr.) 

NILIMA Nirupama 

No wonder that with such a strong cast and a drama with con¬ 
temporary relevance from the pen of a seasoned dramatist, 
Sahgram-O-Santi celebrated its golden jubilee on 22 May 1940. 
Considering the location of the theatre, a predominantly non- 
Bengali area, this was a real achievement. 

In 1940 Nursing Home was opened on 13 June with the 
following : 

DR. VIKRAMADITYA Ahindra Chaudhuri 
. RAMKAMAL Jahar Ganguli 
' NIRUPAM Ratin Banerjee 
KUNTAIA Ranibala 
TARINl Santosh Sinha 
SUSHANTA M&ir Bhattacharya 
SHEILA Suhasini 
KANAK Savitri 

The dramatist was Sachindranath Sengupta who was then much 
in demand in the public thea^e. The director of Nursing Home 
was Ahindra Chaudhmi. Ramendranath Chatterjee (Debu Babu) 
was in charge of the ^t. 

^ lahtdhar Oiatteijee’s P.W.D, was the Puja dfering of 1940. 
P.B'.D, pTQved an astounding success on the stage even though 
as a drama it was only mediocre. Durgadas Banetjee*s brilliant 
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rendering of Dr. Sen was the main reason behind the popularity 
of P.W,D. Durgadas was supported by a strong cast : 

RAI BAHADUR Nirmalendu Lahiri 
SANAT Santosh Sinha 
SOUMYEN Ratin Banerjee 
MR. SEN Durgadas Banerjee 
BIRUPAKSHA Tulsi Chak^^verti 
SHYAMAH Ranibala 
ANJAH Suhasini 

P.W.D. is remembered as one of the stage successes of the pub¬ 
lic theatre in recent times, like Reetimata Natak^ Tatinir Bichar 
and a few other plays, in spite of their obvious limitations as 
drama. But on the stage ‘the play’s the thing’, and many weak 
plays have won applause and enjoyed long runs while really 
good pieces have had sad and swift ends, having been rejected 
by the public. Public rection to stage plays is unpredictable and 
yet the public is the real master of the theatre. P.W.D. had its 
golden jubilee on 26 December and its centenary celebration in 
March 1941. 

When the same Jaladhar Chatterjee came with his Sinthir 
Sindur on 24 December 1940, not much notice was taken of 
this conventional drama in spite of its strong cast : 

MADHAB ROY Nirmalendu Lahiri 
MOHITOSH Santosh Sinha 
MANDA Rajlakshmi (Sr) 

ASOKE Ratin Banerjee 
KANAK Jahar Ganguli 
MONISHA Suhasini 

Tulsi Lahiri was the music director of Sinthir Sindur with 
Manindranath Das in charge of the stage. A similar fate awaited 
Ayaskanta Baksi’s Rehearsal which began on 28 May 1941. Con- 
trarily, Monoj Basu’s Platan had a better reception when it was 
brought on the stage on 14 July of the same year. Monoj Basu, 
a teacher by profession and a novelist of reputation, had the 
pleasure of witnessing a few crowded houses when his weB- 
written drama with a suggestive title (platan means floods ms 
enact^ by a strong cast at Natyyabharati : 

NILAMBAR Ahindta Oiaudhuri 
SEKHARNATH Mflilr Bhattacham 
NISARANI Ranibala 
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SARADA Rajlakshmi ( Sr.) 

B|lOJOLAL Santosh Sinha 
KAMALESH Ratin Banerjee 
SABITA Savitri 

After Plaban came Kankabatir Ghat. The dramatist was 
Mahendra Gupta and the opening night, 25 September 1941. 
Kankabatir Ghat is yet another play which has nevfir failed to 
draw an audience whatever may be the merit of the play itself. 
Ahindra Chaudhuri showed his class once more in a convenient 
theatrical role, Mr, Mukherjee. The cast was : 

MR. MUKHERJEE Ahindra Chaudhuri 
LALMOHAN Santosh Sinha 
JADUPATI Tulsi Chakraverti 
CHAMEU Suhasini 
PRABIR Ratin Banerjee 
NANDUA Bejoy Krishna Das 
SHEILA Ranibala 
MRINAL Savitri 

But the crowning piece of Natyyabharati was Tarashankar 
Banerjee*s Dui Purush, presented on 18 May 1942, A really good 
drama having for its central theme a very realistic and cogent 
conflict between two generations, father and son, combining 
idealism with realism, romance with pathos, wit with humour, 
smiles with tears, affluence with poverty, Dui Purush, directed 
by Naresh Chandra Mitra and Satu Sen, proved a super hit at 
Natyyabharati even during the bad times through which the pub¬ 
lic theatre v^as passing at this time. Certainly the brilliant cast 
that played this drama was also largely responsible for the suc¬ 
cess it achieved. Dui Purush has remained a popular play ever 
since. The cast in 1942 was : 

NUTBBHARI Chhabi Biswas 
SUSHOVAN Jahar Ganguli 
GOPl MITRA Naresh Chandra Mitra 
SIBNARAYAN Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 
MAHABHARATA Rabindra Mohan Roy 
BIMALA Prova 

Others were Tulsi Chakraverty, Anjali Ray. Rajlakshmi (Sr.). 

Tarasankar’s n^xt drama, Pc^her Dak, which opened on 8 
January 1943, however* did not receive its predecessor’s public 
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re^nso though the participants were equally strohi* for 
example, 

DR. CHATTERJEE Biswanath Bhaduri 
NIKHILESH Jahar Ganguli 
KtJRORAM Krishnadhone Mukherjee 
ROMA Savitri 

RAt BAHADUR Naresh Chandra Mitra 
ATUL Mihir Bhattacharya 
JYOTIRMOYEE Prova 

Tarashankar having failed Natyyabharati turned to that un¬ 
failing conqueror of the Bengali heart, Sarat Qiandra Chatterjee, 
and his deeply tragic novel Debdas. The dramatization was done 
by Sachindranath Sengupta. A new character, Basanta, was intro¬ 
duced with an eye to the theatre audience. Debdai^s stage suc¬ 
cess was immediate despite the bad times when it was staged 
in 1943, The cast was : 

DEBDAS Jahar Ganguli 
BHUBAN CHOWDHURY Biswanath Bhaduri 
CHUNILAL Krishnodhone Mukherjee 
MOHEN Mihir Bhattacharya 
MONORAMA Charubala 
BASANTA Naresh Chandra Mitra 
PARVATI Sarajubala 
DHARMADAS Rabindra Mohan Roy 
CHANDRAMUKHI Shefalika (Putul) 

THAN’DI Rajlakshmi (Sr.) 

But the stage success of Debdas could not avert the financial 
crisis which has again and again bedevilled the lot of the public 
theatre. On 18 November came Dhatri Panna from the pen of 
Sachindranath Sengupta only to see the death of Natyyabharati 
on 2 January 1944. The cast of Dhatrt Panna was ; 

BANABIR Jahar Ganguli 
PANNA Sarajubala 
JAGMAL Rabindra Mohan Roy 
XARNAJI Kali Sarkar 
VnCRAMJrr Krishnadhone Mukherjee 
jSrrALSENI Prova 
KANAK Ketaki 
iJHAMPA Chteiya 

The p1^ was directed by Naresh Cbandra Mitra and 
Sea. ' / ■ 
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Star Theatre (1937-53) 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s Naba Natyyamandir played on the stage 
of the Star Theatre tin the middle of 1937. When Naba Natyya- 
manhir was dosed down Bimal Pal became the lessee of the 
Star Theatre and started with Vidyapati by Ramesh CSiandra 
Goswami on 17 November 1937. The play was directed by 
Birendra Krishna Bhadra. The cast was : 

VIDYAPATI Dhiren Das 
SRI BIIAS Bhumen Roy 
BASUDEB Hiralai Chatterjee 
MANDAKINI Charubala 
LACHHIMA Shefalika (Putul) 

SIBA SINHA Ratin Banerjee 
KANTALAL Ashu Bose 
SIROMONI Sarat Chatterjee 
CHITRA &nti Gupta 
MAHAMAYA Rajlaksfami 

In December appeared Avisarika (Ayaskanta Baksi) and 
Aparajita (Dhiren Mukherjee), the former on the Christmas day 
and the latter on the 30th. 

Sachindranath Sengupta*s' Kaler Dabi was presented on 12 
March 1938. After this Bimal Pal left and the new lessee was 
SalU Kumar Mitra» son of Upendra Kumar Mitra, formerly of 
Minerva Theatre. 

From 29 March 1938 to 30 March 1971 Upendra Kumar 
Mitra’s son, Salil Kumar Mitra, conducted the Star Theatre un¬ 
der his sole proprietorship and management. These thirty-three 
years may b^ divided into two periods, old and new. In the 
former, extending from March 1938 to May 1953, the playwright 
and dramatic director was Mahendra Gupta. Kaliprasad Ghose 
also directed a few plays. From October 1953 began the new chap¬ 
ter of the Star Theatre with Delmrayan Gupta as the playwright 
and dramatic director. In April 1971 Salil Kumar Mitra withdrew 
from the Star Theatre having run it with spectacular success for 
a period of thirty three years. He made good all the losses that 
his father Upendra Kumar Mitra had incurred, and proved that 
a public timatre, if run hrmestiy. seriously and intelligently, can 
be made not only viable but also profitable, evai without pander¬ 
ing to tlte fow tasta of a sectiem of the audience. From the mytho- 
logical Chakrpdhari with which l^ar opened to the social Seema 
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which was the last play produced under Salil Kumar Mitra's 
stewardship, not one play violated the norms of Indian tradition 
and good sense. 

Shifting in a hurry from the Minerva to Star, the Mitras started 
with the same play that was running at Minerva, namely Dharma- 
dwanda by Bholanath Kavyashastri. Then, after a few repeat 
performances of old plays like Gaycuirtha, Sivarjun, etc.. Star 
brought its new drama, Chakradhari by Mahendra Gupta on 3 
June 1938 with the following cast : 

SRI KRISHNA Bankim Dutt 
BASUDHARA Nivanoni 
PRADUMNA Jiban Ganguli 
MAYABATI Tarakbala (Light) 

At this time the rates of admission were reduced, the lowest be¬ 
ing four annas (25 paise) and the highest Rs. 2/-. Performances 
were held on all days in the week. This was done to compete with 
the cinema. 

Sudhin Raha’s Banglar Boma came on 30 September and then 
appeared Basudeb (Manilal Banerjee) under the direction of 
Kaliprasad Ghose, on 17 December. Basudeb had Jiban Ganguli, 
Sarat Chatterjee, Ranjit Roy and Miss Light in different roles. 
K. C. Dey (blind singer) directed the music and Paresh Bose 
designed the sets. 

1939 opened with Dur^a Sri Hari (Bhupendra Nath Banerjee) 
on 18 March with this cast : . 

NARAD and GOANAR BABU Jiban Ganguli 
NARAYANA Bankim Dutt 
BARA BABU and MATAL Ranjit Roy 
NIBE Durgarani 

TARAPADA Joynarayan Mukherjee 
MONE Ashalata 

Sonar Bangla of Mahendra Gupta was seen on 27 May with 
the following : 

CHANDAN and LAKSHMAN-MANIKYA 

Sarat Chatterjee 

RAMANUJ ROY Bankim Dutt 
MAUSONG Joynarayan Mukherjee 
KUMKUM Sarajubala 
BHANUMATI Radharani 
MEGHNATH SnshU Ghose 
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RAHIM Ruijit Roy 
ANURADHA Light 

SAKINA Rajlaksfami . 

The next two plays of tiie year were Janhavi and Jammi Janma- 
bhumi. The first, by Bholanath Kavyashastri, started on 2 
September, while the second, by Sudhin Raha, opened on 25 
November. 

Mahendra Gupta’s Soli Tulsi in which Sarajubala appeared in 
the title role, was seen on 16 March 1940. Others with her 
were : 


SRI KRISHNA Sushil Roy (A) 

SANKHACHUD Sarat Chatterjee 
SRI RUPA Durgarani 
ANGIRA Joynarayan Mukherjee 
GOKARNA Ranjit Roy 
RUPAMANJARI Rajlakshmi 

Star then revived an old play of Mahendra Gupta, the mytholo¬ 
gical Vttara (18 May), once played at Ranga-Mahal, Chitpore. 
The cast was ; 


SRI KRISHNA Bhupen Chakraverti 
GHATOTKACH Jlban Ganguli 
UTTARA Shefalika (Putul) 

ARJUN Atnal Banerjee 
ABHIMANYU Debidas Banerjee 
DRAUPADI Tarakbala (Light) 

Uttara was followed by Mahendra Gupta’s Ranajit Sinha on 13 
July under the direction of Kaliprasad Ghose. The eminent sin¬ 
ger Krishna Chandra Dey directed the music while Satkari 
Ganguli was the dance director. Paresh Bose (Fatal Babu) was 
in charge of the set and the stage. The cast was : 

RANAJIT SINHA Jiban Ganguli 
KHARGA SINHA Amal Banerjee 
CAPT. VENTURA Joynarayan Mukherjee 
JHINDAN BAI Light 
SHAH SUJA Bhupen Chakraverti 
KAN SINHA Ranjit Roy 
RAJ KAUR Nivanoni 
CHAND KAUR Durgarani 
SAHEL SINHA Bankim Dutt 

Sudhin Raha*s Rmtada Prasad with Amal Banerjee and Tarak- 
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bala (Light) in the leading roles was presented on 28 September. 
In the supporting cast were Bhupen Chakraverti. Joynarayim 
Mdkhcrjee, Ranjit Roy, Nivanoni and others. Gangavatarm and 
Usha Horan, both mythologicals by Mahendra Gupta, were the 
two other plays of 1940. The former opened on 26 October and 
the latter on 21 December. The cast was as follows : 

Gangavataran : 

GANGA Tarakbala (Ught) 

MAHADEV Bhupeii Chakraverti 
BHAGIRATH Amal Banerjee 
SRI KRISHNA Bankim DutT 

Vsha Horan : 

SRI KRISHNA Bhupen Chakraverti 
BALARAM Bankim Dutt 
ROHUASWA Ranjit Roy 
SUDAKSHINA Nivanoni 
USHA Tarakbala ( Light) 

BAAN Joynarayan Mukherjee 
PARVATI Radharani 
BIRAJA Durgarani 

Vsha Horan had K. C. Dey as music director, Brojaballav Pal 
as director of dances and Paresh Bose (Patal Babu) as set 
designer. 

1941 was also a year of mythologicals— Kamdi Kamini by 
Mahendra Gupta, Vritra Sanhar by Bholanath Kavyashastri and 
Madanmohm by Amar Chatterjee. They opened respectively, on 
-4 April, 10 July and 18 September. The cast was : 

Kamale Kconini : 

SALIBAHAN Joynarayan Mukherjee 
DHANAPATI Bankim Dutt 
SRIMANTA Amal Banerjee 
JANXRDAN Bhupen Chakraverti 
CHANDI Tarakbala (Light) 

RADHA Usha Debi 

Vritrasur : 

Director ; MAHENDRA GUPTA 
Dance : BROJOBALLAV PAL 
.Music DEY . T r 

: stage : PAkESH BO^ 
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In different characters were : 

INDRA Bankim Dutt 
^ SACHI Ught 

VRITRASUR Joynarayan Mukherjee 
KUNTAL Ranjit Roy 
OINDRILA Usha Debi 

Madanmohan : 

COPAL SINGH Sidhu Ganguli 
BHASKAR PANDIT Joynarayan Mukherjee 
LAL BAI Tarakbala (Light) 

K. C. Dey was the music director and Paresh Bose designer of 
sets. 

In 1942 Mahendra Gupta*s Rani Bhabani, Alakananda and 
Mahalcdcshmi were brought on the Star stage on 24 January, 18 
April and 9 October respectively, with Purir Mandir by Aswini 
Ghose intervening on 18 July. All the plays were directed by 
Mahendra Gupta. He had Paresh Bose to help him with the 
stage. K. C. Dey directed the music of Rani Bhabani while Lalit 
Goswami was the director of dances. The cast was ; 

Rani Bhabani : 

DAYARAM Joynarayan Mukherjee 
RAMKANTA Panchanon Banerjee 
DEBAKl PRASAD Sidhu Ganguli 
SEETA DEBI Usha Debi 
SIRAJ-UD-DAULAH Bhupen ChakraverU 
RANI BHABANI Tarakbala (Light) 
-LUFTANNESSA Bina Debi 

Alakananda : 

INDRADUMNYA Bhupen Chakraverty 

ALAKANANDA Usha Debi 

CHANDRA BHAKGAB Joynarayan Mukherjee 

BISHAYA Bina Debi 

SUNANDA Sandhya DAi 

SUMITRA Sidhu Ganguli 

Dliiren Das was the music director. 

1943 saw Rmd Durgabati (Mahendra Gupta) on the stage 
from 9 January Wi^ the following : 

AI3AR Bhupm dhaloiaverti 
BAIRAM KHAN Joynarayan Mukherjee 
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BAJ BAHADUR Sidhu GanguU 
DURGABATI Aparna 
RUPMATI Bina Debi 

In February appeared Krishnarjun (Baradaprasanna Dasgupta), 
The April offering was Sukanya by Rabi Pandey (22 April) while 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar (Mahendra Gupta) occupied the stage 
from 4 June onwards with the following in different roles : 

NANDA KUMAR Joynarayan Mukherjee 
CLEVERING Bhumen Roy 
KSHAMA DEBI Nirupama 
HASTINGS Bbupen. Chakraverti 
KAMALUDDIN Sidhu GanguU 
MONI BEGUM Aparna 
LUTFUNNISSA Bina Debi 

Star then presented two old plays, Debi Chaudhurani (29.9.43) 
and Durgeshnandini (22. 12.43). 

1944 was a lean year for the theatre when only one new 
play was presented. This was Tipu Sultan by Mahendra Gupta. 
The play opened on 19 May with the following cast : 

TIPU SULTAN Bipin Gupta 
MONSIEUR LALI Bhumen Roy 
NANA FARNABIS Bhupen Chakraverti 
KRISHNABAI Aparna 
■RUNI BEGUM Uma Mukherjee 
HAIDAR ALI Rabindra Mohan Roy 
LORD CORNWALLIS Joynarayan Mukherjee 
KARIM Sidhu GanguU 
SOPHIA Bina Debi 

Directed by the dramatist himself with Tahar Kundu helping him 
with the stage, Tipu Sultan scored a great success. Bipin Gupta 
caught the eye of the theatregoers in the title role of this histori¬ 
cal drama. It was his success in this play that paved the way for 
him to join the Bombay .films where he soon made his mark as 
an actor. Two old plays Kedar Roy and Ayyodhyar Begum, 
were revived by Star in this year. 

1945 was also a poor one for Star. Only two new plays were 
seen, Falasi by Hircndni Narayan Mukherjee on 11 October, and 
Satabarsa A gey by Mahendra Gupta on 21 December. Satabmm 
Agey was banned by the British Government. The cast tiMi 
plays was: 
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Palasi : 


ALIBARDI Joynarayan Mukherjee 
MIRZAFAR Sibkali Cbakraverti 
ALI HOSSAIN Banibrata Mukherjee 
DANSA Panchanon Banerjee 
SELINA (KARUNA) Bina Debi 
SIRAJ Bhupen Cbakraverti 
BALAJI Malcolm 
MOHANLAL Bhumen Roy 
MEHERUNNISSA Aparna 
LUTFA Rekha Dutt 


Satabarsa A gey : 

GEMIGREEN Bhumen Roy 
MICHAEL Joynarayan Mukherjee 
GANGADHAR Tara Bhattacharya 
LUNA Purnima 
AJiMtJLLAH Sidhu Ganguli 
RAIMOHAN Sibkali Chatterjee 
SULTANA Harimati 
LAKSHMI BAI Santi Gupta 
HOSSENI Aparna 

Between 1946 and 1953 the following plays were presented at 
Star : 

1946 : Monisher Bou by Asutosh Bhattacharya on 30 April. 

Raigarh by Mahendra Gupta on 5 July. 

1947 : Swarga Botey Bada by Mahendra Gupta on 15 February. 

Sam bar Baishe by Dilip Dasgupta on 7 May. 
Parthasarathi by Utpal Sen in May. 

Sri Durga by Mahendra Gupta on 12 October. 

1948 : Kalindi, Tarashankar Banerjee’s novel dramatized by 

Mahendra Gupta on 25 June. 

1949 : Delhi Chdo by Sudhin Raha on 24 February. 

Naukadubi, Rabindranath Tagore’s novel dramatized by 
Mahendra Gupta on 7 May. 

Bejoy Nagar by Mahendra Gupta on 23 July. 

Samrat Samudragupta by Mahendra Gupta on 23 
December. 

1950 : Vrbasi by Mahendra Gupta on 9 February, 

Pritkwiral hy Mahendra Gupta on 23 13^ember. 
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1951 : Meghmala by Suresh Chowdhury on 2 May. 

Shakmtala by Mahendra Oupta on 12 July. 

Bdajii Rao by Tarashankar Banerjee on 6 October. 

1952 : Suryyamahal, Romesh Chunder Dutt's story dramatized 

by Mahendra Gupta, on 19 May. 

1953 : Kalankabati by Sailajananda Mukherjee on 6 March. 

Padmini by Nihar Gupta on 2 April. 

Rajnartaki by Mahendra Gupta on 23 May. 

Old plays revived during this period were : 

Kapcdkundala (21.2.46): Mrinalini (5.7.46); Haidar Alt 
(15.8.46); Chakradhw'i (12.6.47); Rajsinha (20.12.47); Ma 
(8.10.48); Golcoonda (23.12.48); Mahalakshmi (2.12.48); 
Chhatrapati Sivaji (24.9.49); Jedichuyta (22.12.51); Ranajit 
Sinha (11.7.52); Durgadas (November 1952). 

The cast of some of these plays is given below : 

Raigarh : 


PRATAPADITYA Sidhu GanguU 
RUPRAM Joynarayan Mukherjee 
MAHAMAYA Aparna Debi 
A. PEDRO Bhumen Roy 
BHABANANDA Sibkali Chatterji 
CHANDRABATl Kalpana 

Swarga Hotey Bada : 

The dramatist Mahendra Gupta made his first 
appearance on the public stage in this play. 
AMARESH Mahendra Gupta 
BINAYAK Bipin Mukherjee 
MANASl Pumima 
GOKUL Bipin Gupta 
MONISHANKAR Bhumen Roy 
AMITA Aparna 

Sri Durga : 

DURGA ShefaUka (PutiiO 
BALASUR Sidhu Ganguli 
MOHISASUR Bipin Gupta 

KaUndi : 


RAMESWAR Mahendra Gupta 
AHIN •Mihir Bhattacharya 
HEMANOINI Aparna 
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UMA Pumima 
INDRA ROY Tulsi Lahiri 
MR. MUKHERJEE Bhumen Roy 
SARI Bina Chose 


Naukadubi : 

RAMESH Mahendra Gupta 
ANNADA BABU Santosh Sinha 
KAMALA Ferozabala 
AUKSHOY Mibir Bfaattacharyya 

Bejoy Nagar ; 

MD. TUGHLAK Mahendra Gupta 
HARIHAR Mibir Bhattacbarya 
SIRIBANU Ferozabala 
PEER BAHARAM Santosb Sinha 
GIASUDDIN Joynarayan Mukherjee 
GULBANU Bandana 
BAHMAIN Anup Kumar 
UTPALBARNA Jharna Etebi 


Samudragupta : 

SAMUDRAGUPTA Mahendra Gupta 
VIKRAM Anup Kumar 
KANCHAN Pumima 
BAGHRAJ Bhumen Roy 
PADMABATI Santi Gupta 
BASANTASENA Ferozabala 

Prithwiraj : 

PRITHWIRAJ Mahendra Gupta 
JOY CHAND SantoshiDas 
SOHELl BAl Pumima 
MEGHA Indubala 
MD. GHORI Mihir Bhattacharya 
GC^INDA Ajit Banerjee 

Shakuntakt 

DUSHMYANTA Mahendra Gupta 
KA14WA Santosh Das 
ANUSUYA Ferozabala 
BANADEBATA Indubala 
MiUJHYABA Ajit Banerjee 
SHAKUNTALA Ruraima 
PRIYAMBADA Ketaki Dutt 
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Bahji Rao : 

BALAJl RAO Joynarayan Mukherjee 
JABAHIR Ajit Banerjee 
GANNA BEGUM Fcrozabala 
AHMED ABDALI Mahendra Gupta 

Suryyamahcd : 

TEJSINHA Mahendra Gupth 
DALIA Purnima 
DURJOY SINHA Ajit Banerjee 
PUSPAKUMARI Ferozabala 


Padmini : 

ALAUDDIN Mahendra Gupta 

PADMINI Shefali Dutt 

BHIM SINHA Mihir Bhattacharya 

Rajnartaki : 

BASUKI and INDRA Mahendra Gupta 
SANKHACHUD Mihir Bhattacharya 
BASANTIKIA Ranibala 

Debt Chaudhurani : 

HARABALLAV Joynarayan Mukherjee 
BROJESWAR Bhupen Chakraverti 
PARAN CHAUDHURI Bhumen Roy 
NAYAN BOU Ulabati (Karali) 

GOBRAR MA Ushabati (Patal) 

BHABANI PATHAK Bipin Gupta 
PRAFULLA Aparna 
SAGAR BOU Bina Debi 

Mrinalini : 

HEMCHANDRA Bilon Mukherjee 
MADHABACHARYYA Joynarayan Mukherjee 
SOMDEB Kalipada Chakraverti 
MRINALINI Chhaya Debi 
GIRUAYA Harimati 

-Rajsinha : 

ALAMGIR Mahendra Gupta 
MANIKLAL Mihir 'Bhattacharya 
NIRMAL KUMARI Shefalika (Putul) 
CHANCHAL KUMARI Chhaya Debi 
RAJSINHA Joynarayan Mukherjee 
MOBARAK Bhumen Roy 
UDIPURI Aparna 
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Golcoonda : 

AURANGZEB Mihir Bhattacharya 
SIVAJI Mahendra Gupta 

Dhiren Das directed the music of a number of Star plays at this 
time. Dance directors were Peter Gomes, Badal Kumar and Lalit 
Kumar. Manindra Das and Baidyanath Banerjee designed the sets 
of a few plays. Durga Sen was the music director of Suryya- 
mahal of which the art director was Satu Sen. 

Rajnartaki was the last drama of Mahendra Gupta played at 
the Star Theatre under his direction. Towards the middle of 1953 
Mahendra Gupta left Star. In his place came Debnarayan Gupta. 
After a brief closure for repairs and other changes Star opened 
on 15 October 1953 with Shyamali, Nirupama Debi’s novel, dra¬ 
matized by Debnarayan Gupta. This was the turning point of 
the theatre after the period of struggle and depression. Public 
theatre was now out of the woods and its new phase began. 

Rungmahal (1942-53) 

Tn 1942 Sarat Chatterjee, who had already become well known 
as an actor, became the lessee of Rungmahal and brought two 
new plays, Jiban Pat hey in February, and Sroter Phool by Dhiren 
Mukherjee on 19 March. Sroter Phool was directed by Provat 
Sinha. Both, however, failed on the stage. 

On 5 June Rungmahal presented Michael Madhusudan, a 
stage-worthy play on the life of the great Bengali poet and dra¬ 
matist Michael Madhusudan Dutt, by Mahendra Gupta. Thanks 
to the dramatically moving life of this stormy petrel of nineteenth 
century Bengal, skilfully shaped for the stage by Mahendra 
Gupta, himself a man of the theatre, and the masterly represen¬ 
tation of the character by Ahindra Chaudhuri, Michael Madhu¬ 
sudan was an immediate success on the Rungmahal stage. The 
cast of Michael Madhusudan was : 

MICHAEL Ahindra Chaudhuri 
RAJNARAYAN Sarat Chatterjee 
MONMOHAN GHOSE Provat Sinha 
JAHNABI Belarani 
HENRIETTA Ranibala 
GOUR DAS Santosh Sinha 
ROMOLA Padmabati 
MANIK Asbu Bose 


18 
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Michael Madhusudan celebrated its centenary on 5 May 1943. 

In December 1942, when Calcutta was half empty on account 
of the evacuation by the panicky citizens afraid of possible bomb¬ 
ing by the Japanese, and the city was going through a long 
period of black-out, Rungmahal opened a highly dramatic piece, 
Bholamaster, by Ayaskanta Baksi, in which Ahindra Chaudhuri 
gave one more memorable performance in the title role of a 
village schoolmaster. He was ably supported by the talented 
actress Ranibala. The cast was : 

BHOLAMASTER Ahindra Chaudhuri 
SAMARENDRA Ratin Banerjee 
SARBESWAR Santosh Das 
AMARNATH Tara Bhattacharya 
RADHARANl Roma Banerjee 
ULKA Bandana 
KRIPAMOYEE Ranibala 
MR. CHATTERJEE Sarat Chatterjee 
TAP AN Bhanu Chatterjee 
CHOTO BOU Suhasini 
LOKNATH Santosh Sinha 

Bholamaster at Rungmahal achieved an outstanding success even 
in such a difficult time, thanks mainly to its high standard of perfor¬ 
mance. Bholamaster began on 17 December 1942 in a near empty 
house. The present writer saw it in the Christmas week with 
barely forty people in the auditorium. On the previous night 
bombs had been dropped at Kidderpore, the south-western part 
of the city, and naturally there was panic everywhere. But this 
did not deter either the theatre from holding its scheduled pro¬ 
gramme or its artistes from giving then best. Bholamaster cele¬ 
brated its golden jubilee on 20 March 1943 and its centenary on 
11 July of the same year. 

As its Christmas offering of 1943, that grim year of Calcutta’s 
history, Rungmahal presented Sumy Villa (23.12.43), a hilarious 
comedy by Pramathanath Bishi, the well-known scholar-critic- 
litterateur of Bengal. Sunny Villa was a highly enjoyable play 
with its wit humour and fun, and made the audience roll in 
laughter inside the theatre hall while the scene outside on the 
street was too top for tears. This was the year of the teniWe 
Bengal famine. 

In 1944 Rungmahal staged Sarat Chandra Chatterjec’s Ramir 
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Sumati, dramatized by Debnarayan Gupta. It opened on 22 
June with the following cast: 

RAMLAL Buddhadev Misra 
SHAMLAL Jahar Ganguli 
BHOLA Tulsi Chakravarti 
NARAYANI Suhasini 
NILMONI Santosh Sinha 
JADU Ashu Bose 
HARIHAR Haridhone Mukherjee 
DIGAMBARl Bela 
SURODHUNI Roma Banerjee 

Satu Sen directed the play. Sarat Chandra hardly ever fails on 
the Bengali stage or screen. Sri Gupta showed his skill in drama¬ 
tizing while maintaining the original spirit and flavour of the 
Sarat Chandra story. 

Two other plays of the year were Adhikar by Ayaskanta 
Baksi which opened on 14 September and Binsa Satabdi by 
Tarashankar Banerjee which began on 25 December. The former 
had Santosh Sinha. Amal Banerjee, Jahar Ganguli. Santi Gupta, 
Suhasini. Pumima in different roles. The cast of Binsa Satabdi 
was : 

SHYAMADAS Ahindra Chaudhuri 
HEMANTA Mihir Bhattacharya 
DR. HIRANMOY Sarat Chatterjee 
SAILOJA Radharani 
KARUNA Suhasini 
ANIMA Santi Gupta 
KRISHNADAS Amal Banerjee 
RATAN Tulsi Chakravarti 
HAIMABATI Padmabati 

1945 opened with Santan. This was Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee's novel Anandamath, dramatized by Bani Kumar, a 
name well known to the listeners of the Calcutta Station of All 
India Radio. After some controversy over the singing of Bande- 
matarem on die stage against the protest of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity. Santan was staged on 18 January with Ahindra Chaudhuri 
(Satyananda), Amal Banerjee (Jibananda), Mihir Bhattacharya 
(Bhabananda), Sarat Chatterjee (Mahendra), Mrinal Kanti Ghose 
(Sadananda), Santi Gupta (NabinandaX and Suhasini (Kalyani). 
Bandemataram waS sung by the famous singer Mrinal Kanti 
Ghose. Anu 0 imar Prem was the next offering of Rungmahal. on 
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27 September. It was again a Sarat Chandra story dramatized by 
Debnarayan Gupta. The cast was : 

JAGABANDHU Ahindra Chaudhuri 
RAKHAL Santosh Das 
BISHWAMBHAR Ashu Bose 
SANATAN Tulsi Chakravarti 
CHANDRA’S MOTHER Padmabati 
SUVESH’S MOTHER Raoibala 
CHANDRA Sarat Chatterjee 
LALIT Mihir Bhattachat ya 
BHULO Haridhone Mukherjee 
ANUPAMA Rajlakshmi . 

LALIT’S MOTHER Radharani 
SUHASINI Rajlakshmi (Sr.) 

The 1946 list of Rungmahal plays shows Sonar Goon by 
Ayaskanta Baksi in May, opening the way to Rajpath (Upendra- 
nath Ganguli’s novel dramatized by Debnarayan Gupta) on 27 
September which was followed by Set Timire a product of the 
joint authorship of Bidhayak Bhattacharya, the play-wright, and 
his friend, Anil Bhattacharya, the singer and composer. Sei 
Timire began on 18 December. Rajpath had the following cast : 

PRAMADA CHARAN Sarat Chatterjee 
BIMAN Bechu Sinha 
MADHABI Rajlakshmi (Sr.) 

TARASUNDARI Rani Bala 
SURAMA Uma Mukherjee 
SURESHWAR Mihir Bhattacharya 
SUMITRA Bandana Debi 

Rungmahal tried out a larger number of plays in 1947. Open¬ 
ing with the veteran Jaladhar Chatterjee’s Saktir Mukti on 
27 February it passed on to Bhuler Mosul by Mono] Gupta on 
25 April and then introduced a new comer Bimal Ghose {Mou- 
machi) who wrote mainly for children, presenting his Putuler 
Desk. Putuler Desk opened on 20 July. Then appeared Banglar 
Pratap, a historical play after a long time, by Sachindranath 
Sengupta. on 14 August to synchronize with the dawning of inde¬ 
pendence on 15 August 1947. Banglar Pratap, celebrating the life 
of the Bengali hero Pratapaditya, had a strong cast: 

CARVELLO Ahindra Chaudhuri 
BASANTA RAI Sarat Chatterjee 
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RUDRANARAYAN Santosh Sinha 
PRITHWIRAJ Tara Bhattacharya 
SANATAN Provat Sinba 
ANGELICA Ranibala 
KADAMBINI Bandana 
RODA Bhanu Chatterjee 
PRATAP Mihir Bhattacharya 
MANRAJ Rabindra Mohan Roy 
SANKAR Bhupen Chakraverti 
SATYABAN Bechu Sinha 
PARVATI Roma Debi 

Towards the end of the year of Indian Independence public 
theatre in Calcutta paid tribute to one of the martyrs of the 
freedom movement in Bengal, the great revolutionary youth 
Kshudiram Bose (1889-1908). Kshudiram was hanged for making 
an effort on the life of an English distinct magistrate Mr. Kings- 
ford. Sasanka Banerjee’s drama Kshudiram opened on 18 Decem¬ 
ber 1947. The two plays, Banglar Pratap and Kshudiram, were 
in consonance with the spirit of the times. So was Bankim 
Chandra’s Anandamath, dramatized and played as Santan. These 
nationally inspired plays at Rungmahal, Mahendra Gupta’s histo¬ 
rical plays at Star, such as Ranajit Sinha, Rani Bhabani, Rani 
Durgabati, Maharaja Nanda Kumar, Tipu Sultan recalling the 
glorious past of the nation, and Sri Rangam’s Dukhir I man depic¬ 
ting the grim picture of contemporary Bengal, will be evidence 
enough to silence those critics of the public theatre who hold 
the view that it was out of touch with the times. 

The cast of Kshudiram was : 

. JNANENDRANATH Sarat Chatterjee 
GOBINDA MAITI Santosh Sinha 
APARUPA Ranibala 
NATUN BOU Bandana 
PRAFULLA CHAKl Nirmal Bhattacharya 
AMRITALAL Rabindra Mohan Roy 
RAMCHARAN Bhupen Chakraverti 

1948 had only two plays, Biplabi by Srikrishna Mukherjee 
(real name Anil Mukherjee, one-time revolutionary) and Biparjoy 
by Monoj Basu. The former opened on 8 July and the latter on 
7 October with the following cast : 

HIRONMOY Ahindra Chaudhuri 
ARUN Sarat Chatterjee 
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SASANKA Rabindra Mohan Roy 

HARIHAR Kanu Banerjee 

MONIMALA Ranibala , 

TARADAS Santosh Sinha 

SUKANTA Tara Bhattacharya 

MALAYA Bandana 

SAROJINI Bela 

Adarsa Stri (Satish Ghatak), Eei Swadhinata (Sachindranath 
Sengupta) and Vikramaditya were the only new plays of 1949. 
The first opened on 29 October and the second on 24 December. 
Adarsa Stri had the comedian Ranjit Roy and Aparna in the 
leading roles. In Eei Swadhinata the participants included Nirma- 
lendu Lahiri, Monoranjan Bhattacharya and Sarajubala. Vikra¬ 
maditya had Ahindra Chaudhuri and the blind singer K. C. Dey 
in two important roles. 

The only play of 1950 on record is a totally forgotten piece, 
Khabar Bolchi by Manas Das, which opened on 8 December. 

1951 was better because of two Sarat Chandra stories. Pandit 
Moshai and Niskriti, dramatized by Bidhayak Bhattacharya and 
Debnarayan Gupta respectively. Pandit Moshai opened on 7 June 
and Niskriti on 2 October. The year, however, had begun on 3 
January with Satyabandi by Probodh Sarkar, a play that has been 
forgotten. Niskriti was an immediate success, both for its thema¬ 
tic appeal and Debnarayan Gupta’s skill in bringing it out 
appropriately as well as the high standard of performance. The 
cast was : 

GIRISH Jahar Ganguli 
NAYANTARA Ranibala 
HARI Bhanu Cbatterjee 
SIDDHESWARI Prova 
SAILOJA Jharna 
BEHARI Haridhone Mukherjee 

1952 was a poor year with only two new plays, Jijabai by 
Sudhir Banerjee on 10 January, and Jiban Sangram of Prof. 
Shyamsundar Banerjee dramatized by Debnarayan Gupta. Jiban 
Sangram began on 25 June. 

Quantitatively 1953 was a rich year with as many as seven new 
plays, Rajrappa (Bidhayak Bhattacharya) on 7 January; Rani 
Bou (Asoke Sen) on 26 January; Bish Banhi (Dhirendra Narayan. 
Roy) on 14 April; Adarsha Hindu Hotel (Bibhuti Bhosan 
Bancrjee’s story dramatized by Gopal Chattcrjee) in June 1953; 
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Shyamdir Swapna (Probodh Chandra Sanyal) on 15 October; 
Lai Panja (Brojen Dey) on 6 November and Khuner Bari 
(Manmatha Ray) on 25 December. 

Adarsha Hindu Hotel had Dhiraj Bhattacharyya as Hazari, 
Savitri Chatterjee as Padma, Bhanu Banerjee as Kanjilal and 
Kali Banerjee as Ham. The last three, later well-known as film- 
artistes of distinction, made their public stage debut in this 
play at Rungmahal. 

Sri Rangam (1941-56) 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s Naba Natyyamandir on the Star stage 
closed towards the middle of 1937. His team was disbanded. He 
himself was thrown into the role of an itinerant player. Occasion¬ 
ally he kept himself away from the public gaze. Then, towards 
the end of 1941, he made a dramatic appearance on the stage of 
what was once Natyyaniketan. He called his new theatre Sri 
Rangam. So, after Natyyamandir, (Monmohan), Natyyamandir 
Ltd. (Cornwallis), Naba Natyyamandir (Star), came Sri Rangam 
(Natyyaniketan). On 28 November 1941, the Natyyacharyya re¬ 
appeared in his new theatre with a new play by a new writer. 
This was Jiban Rcmga by Tara Kumar Mukherjee. 

It was not a very auspicious time to open a new theatre, and 
Sisir Kumar himself had crossed his prime. He was over fifty 
and the prospect around was bleak. Due to the prevalent situa¬ 
tion in the war years the theatres in the city were facing a lean 
time. Natyyaniketan had already made an exit from the theatri¬ 
cal world. Rungmahal had been changing hands at intervals on 
account of financial difficulties. The veteran Upendra Kumar 
Mitra whose business acumen could not be doubted had left his 
dear old Minerva Theatre which he had re-built after the disas¬ 
trous fire of 1922. At Star his son Salil Kumar Mitra was fighting 
throughout the 1940’s with his back to the wall The newly-started 
Natyyabharati was struggling hard to maintain its existence. 
The forties were a bad time for the theatre. 

Undaunted, the doyen of the Indian stage once' more entered 
the arena. And be it said to his credit that his last theatre survived 
the longest, from November 1941 to January 1956, a paiod of 
fourt^n years, and during a most difficult time. It was a brave 
and a dogged fight that the grand old man of the theatre fought 
until circumstances compelled him to bow out on 24 January 
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1956. With meagre finances, a depleted staff, tattered costumes, 
faded and .wom-out sets and scenes, and with failing eyesight 
and broken health, avoided by friends and jeered at by foes, 
the old lion once more leapt on the stage and played with a 
vigour and determination that surprised his critics and delighted 
his admirers. 

But Sri Rangam will be remembered in the history of the 
public theatre not only for Sisir Kumar’s personal acting but 
because of the fact that during this last phase of his career he 
took courage in both hands and produced a series of new plays 
by new writers, some of these being distinctly, even challengingly, 
modern in tone and content. A risk of .this kind Sisir Kumar had 
not taken in his best and youthful days. Sri Rangam produced 
twelve new plays during its fourteen years of life—and this at 
a time when theatrical conditions were anything but favourable. 
This in itself is a remarkable achievement. 

It is also remarkable that this professor-actor could not work 
under anyone during his long career in the theatre. Sisir Kumar 
had many failings, and there is no denying that, in a way, he 
brought about his own undoing. But till the end of his career 
he was his own master. When the Chief Minister of West Bengal, 
Dr. B. C. Roy, wanted him to take charge of the proposed Aca¬ 
demy of Drama in the state, Sisir Kumar refused because he 
would not serve another master. He even refused to accept from 
the Government of India the honorific decoration of Padma- 
bhusm. Ousted from the stage in January 1956 he lived in a 
modest dwelling a few miles away from the hub of the city’s 
theatres. When he died in 1959 he was a man beaten, no doubt, 
but one who had kept his head high, and had served the cause 
of the theatre. And he has left us his own words which deserve 
to be recorded : ‘The theatre is the centre of a nation’s culture. 
Drama is the supreme expression of art—the most excellent 
among fine arts. Drama is not complete unless it is acted. Deve¬ 
lopment of the theatre is a national necessity. Whatever I have 
done, I have' done to serve my motherland. I wanted to serve 
the country and bring happiness to people through drama and 
the stage. I wanted to set up a National Theatre, but did not 
succeed.’ 

Sri Rangam started with Tara Kumar Mukherjee’s Hhm 
Ranga on 28 November 1941. Sisir Kumar appeared in the role 
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of Amaresh and gave one of his characteristic performances. He 
had with him one of his. old disciples. Sailen Chaudhuri. Others 
were mostly new recruits. Sambhu Mitra enacted the role of 
Natyyakar in this drama. 

On 11 March 1942 another new play was produced, Vro 
Chithi by Netai Bhattacharyya, a new writer. Sisir Kumar appea¬ 
red in the role of Sunil. Sambhu Mitra was seen in this play too. 

Then on 11 September came Deshhandhu, a drama by Mono- 
ranjan Bhattacharya, based on a foreign original. {The Patriot by 
Alfred Newman). The play was not much of a success, though 
Sisir Kumar did his best as Kalhan, a patriotic counsellor of 
the king. 

After one more unsuccessful play Maya which opened on 23 
December 1942 with Bhaduri himself as Jetamohasai. Sri Rangam 
scored its first success in Michael, a drama by Netai Bhattacharya 
on the life of the great epic poet of Bengal, Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt. The drama was specially written for Bhaduri and his 
theatre and it gave enough scope to the master to display his old 
brilliance once more. 

Michael was brought on the Sri Rangam stage on 23 April 
1943. A few months earlier another play on the life of the 
poet, Michael Madhusudan by Mahendra Gupta, had been put 
up on the Rungmahal stage with Ahindra Chaudhuri in the 
title role, and had proved a good draw. Naturally, this was a 
great challenge to the Natyyacharyya and he wanted to present 
his Michael in a different style and strike a different note. In this 
he succeeded eminently. In the life of this nineteenth century 
rebel poet, in his rise and fall, glory and misery, Sisir Kumar 
found something of his own—a lamentable instance of the fire 
of genius extinguished by some unfortunate weaknesses. On the 
stage Sisir Kumar lived the character that he was playing. Once 
upon a time he had himself identifiedi with Jibananda in Soroshi. 
These two roles, Jibananda and Michael, will go down in history 
as Bhaduri’s own in social dramas, just as Alamgir and Nadir 
Shah (Digbijoyi) will in historical plays, and Ram (Seeta) and 
Kama {Naranaraym) in mythological As was expected, Ahindra 
Chaudhuri*s Michael impressed the audience by the emotional 
quality of its representation. Sisir Kumar’s triumphed by sheer 
intellectual brilliance. However, the most unfortunate thing at 
Sri Rangam was that while the leader rose to gr^t heights, the 
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other members of the cast did not come anywhere near his stan¬ 
dard. There was a lack of balance in Sri Rangam’s production, 
a disadvantage from which Rungmahal had not to suffer. Sailen 
Chaudhuri played Vidyasagar to the best of his ability; pitted 
against the giant, poor Henrietta suffered in spite of her sincere 
effort to do justice to her role. The Natyyacharyya carried 
Michael on his lone, but broad, shoulders for months at a 
stretch. For some time Calcutta saw two Michaels on two city 
stages, one within hailing distance of the other. 

After an indifferent play Bhikharir Meye on 30 June, Sri 
Rangam’s next triumph of 1943 was Bipradas (25 November), 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s novel dramatized by Bidhayak 
Bhattacharya. It was a near miracle since the victory was regis¬ 
tered in the absence of the general himself. Bipradas was an 
outstanding production of Sri Rangam minus Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri. His brother Biswanath Bhaduri directed the play and 
appeared in the title role and gave a performance that would 
never be forgotten by those who saw it. Equally brilliant was 
Mihir Bhattacharya as Dwijadas, while Molina confounded her 
critics in the role of Bandana. Bipradas was a balanced produc¬ 
tion, all the artistes working as a team and holding up the general 
standard of excellence. Sailen Chaudhuri’s Rai Saheb, Ranjit 
Roy’s Sasadhar, Nivanoni’s Kripamoyee were able supporting 
performances. Both financially and artistically Bipradas was a 
great success for Sri Rangam in that difficult year, 1943. 

1944 began with a light play^ Taito, by Bidhayak Bhattacharya, 
which opened on 3 February with the following cast ; 

JIBONMOY Sailen Cbaudhurv 
SAMAR Mthir Bhattacharya 
SURBSH Bipin Mukherjee 
BALLIKA Reba Debt 
MALABKA Rajlak^mi 
DINANATH Ranjit Roy 
SUHAS Kanu Banerjee 
MALLIKA Molina 
MRS. DHOLE Nivanoni 

On 26 October of the same year was held Bandanar Biye. This 
was from the pen of Monoranjan Bhattacharya. But the eveiit 
passed unnotic^ unlike Tmto which had entertained the au^- 
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ence. Then Bindur Chheley came on 20 December 1944, and 
conquered the heart of the audience immediately. 

Bindur Chheley of Sarat Chandra was faithfully dramatized 
by D^bnarayan Gupta and played by a competent cast : 

JADAB Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
BHAIROB Moni Srimani 
ELOKESI Nivanoni 
MADHAB Kali Sarkar 
BHIKHARINI Radharani 
ANNAPURNA Prova 
BINDU Sabitri (Panchee) 

Sisir Kumar took personal interest in the production of this drama 
and specially trained Savitri (Panchee) for the difficult role of 
Bindu. He spent hours at a stretch to get the correct representa¬ 
tion of the character as conceived by Sarat Chandra. He never 
rested until he was satisfied. For a few nights he did the role 
of Jadab. 

The next new production of Sri Rangam caused a stir and a 
wonder in the theatrical world. This was Dukhir I mm by Tulsi 
Lahiri which opened on 12 December 1946. It caused a stir be¬ 
cause it was the first avant garde play on the public and pro¬ 
fessional stage depicting a slice of village life during the worst 
days of the Bengal famine of 1943, the horrid picture of which 
was still fresh in public memory. Written in a regional dialect, 
Dukhir Iman was a bold production, grimly realistic, deeply 
moving, and aimed at arousing people’s ire against profiteers, 
blackmarketeers and others who traded on human misery, and 
the ruling clas§ that created a man-made disaster which took 
an unprecedented toll of life. It was a drama in the line of 
Nabmna of Bijon Bhattacharya which had already been staged 
by the IPTA in 1944. Tulsi Lahiri, originally a mofussH law¬ 
yer who became interested in the stage and later also in the 
screen, wrote a number of realistic plays on contemporary life, 
some of which were produced by Bohurupee and other Group 
Theatres. Dukhir Iman proved the forerunner of many later 
plays staged by the Group Theatres. Kanu Banerjee and Kali 
Sarkar gave outstanding performances in two contrasted roles. 
Jama] and Dharmadas, while Nitish Mukherjee as Bipul Roy 
and Monoranjan Bhattacharya as Master Mohasai gave very 
realistic performances. Leelabati (Karali) was perfectly in charac- 
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ter as Bilati. Sri Rangam created history by producing a play 
like Dukhir Imm when the British were still here, though ad¬ 
mittedly not as much a terror as they used to be in the past. 
Sri Rangam will long be remembered as a public theatre or a 
professional theatre that produced a play like Dukhir Iman. The 
wonder was that the play was an immense success even in the 
absence of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. 

After a gap of about three years Sisir Kumar produced another 
new play on 10 August 1949. This was Parichay by Jitendranath 
Mukherjee, in which Sisir Kumar lived up to his reputation as 
Rai Bahadur Sasanka Chatterjee. Others with him were Kamal 
Mitra (Naresh), Bhabani Bhaduri, his youngest brother (Dr. Ali), 
Banibrata Mukherjee, a newcomer (Nirode), and Nivanoni, Reba 
Debi, Bina and Shefalika (Putul) as Mamata, Niva, Suva and 
Lata respectively. The bold andi unconventional story of the play 
proved an obstacle to its success in the theatre from the finan¬ 
cial point of view. 

A sadder and wiser man, Bhaduri chose for his next new 
production a play that was entirely in his own line. This was 
Takht-e-Taus, a historical drama by his friend Premankur 
Atorthy, a litterateur of established reputation. The drama opened 
on 10 May 1951. As Zahandar in Takht-e-Taus, Sisir Kumar 
made his admirers look back to his salad days when he was 
Alamgir or Nadir Shah. But it was also felt that there had 
faded away the glory that had once been seen on the Cornwallis 
stage. The poor stage equipments and the weak supporting staff 
about him caused a deep sigh in those who hadi seen the maestro 
in the twenties. It was a distressing sight to see the old lion in 
the company of a few lambs amidst rags and tatters. The cast 
was : 

ZAHANDAR Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 

AJUDDIN Moni Srimani 

FARULSHIRE Banibrata Mukherjee 

JINNAT Reba Debi 

ZULFIKER KHAN Murari Bhaduri 

IJUDDIN Anup Kumar Das 

IMTIAZ MAHAL (LAL KAUR) Jharna 

About two years later Sisir Kumar produced his last new 
play. Prasna by Tara Kumar Mukherjee, presented on 3 Januaiy 
1953 in which Sisir Kumar appeared in the role of Nitin. Oth«s 
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with him were : Murari Bhaduri (Burman), Sarajubala (Manika), 
Rekha (Suruchi). Leela (Anangamohini), Amal Ghose (Sukumar). 
In spite of the Natyyacharyya’s best that was possible, given his 
age and the circumstances, Prasna left the audience cold. Bhaduri 
attempted no further new play till the end of Sri Rangam which 
came in January 1956. 

Among the old plays revived on the Sri Rangam stage, with 
Sisir Kuinar himself in the leading roles were Jana (Vidushak). 
Khasdakhal (Netai), Mantrasakti (Romaballav), Chandrasekhto' 
(Lawrence Foster), Chirakumar Sabha (Rasik), besides Shahjahan. 
Chandragupta, Alamgir, Soroshi etc. He also arranged for a 
number of combined performances with other reputed artistes. 

Among the old plays at Sri Rangam in which Sisir Kumar 
was not seen, were : Punarjanma, Radha-Krishna, Siva Ratri, 
Agamani, Janmastami, Alibaba, Abu Hossain, Kubja-o-Darji, 
Harano Ratan, Joydeb and Tulsidas. 

After Prasna in January 1953 Sisir Kumar could not produce 
any new play for lack of resources. For another three years he 
was on the stage, but continually repeating himself, with the 
spectre of want haunting him all the time, till he was compelled 
to bid farewell to his numerous admirers on 24 January 1956. 
On 22 January Sisir Kumar appeared in the role of Aban in 
Misarkumari. On 23 January, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
birthday which Sisir Kumar used to observe every year in his 
theatre with due solemnity, he greeted his patrons with the role 
that had once made him famous in his college days, namely, 
Chanakya in p. L, Roy’s Chandragupta. To those who were in 
the know, of things it appeared that the wheel had come full 
circle—from Chanakya at the University Institute in 1911 to 
Chanakya at Sri Rangam in 1956. Forty-five years had seen many 
ups and downs in the life of the Natyyacharyya. And' now the 
end was in sight. 

On 23 January a brief notice was put up that after one more 
performance on the next evening, 24 January, play at Sri Rangam 
would be suspended for a few weeks. For his last play Sisir 
Kumar had chosen Girish Chandra Ghose’s stark tragedy Prafutla. 
With his uncanny sense of drama the Natyyacharyya had selected 
three plays on the eve of his exit in each of which he playedi a 
significant role—^Aban in which he was the man oppressed by 
rank and power; Chanakya in which he was the man that he 
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really was. an astounding genius who would not bend even be> 
fore royalty and preferred to retire to a life of obscurity leaving 
the kingdom of which he was once the virtual ruler; and finally 
Jogesh, the man who had brought about his downfall by his 
own weakness and lamented at the end. *Alas. my well laid 
garden lies withered*. With these words. Sisir Kumar on the Sri 
Rangam stage appeared to be the very picture of Samson amidst 
the ruins of his own creation ! The Bhaduri era of the public 
theatre came to an end. 

The curtain that came down on the Sri Rangam stage on 24 
January 1956 never rose again. On the ruins of Sri Rangam 
came up Biswaroopa. 

Kalika Theatre (1944-51) 

North Calcutta has been the traditional centre of theatres, and 
a particular area of North Calcutta at that, the Chitpore-Beadon 
Street-Hatibagan complex. The early sponsors of the private thea¬ 
tres also belonged to that area of the city. Till very recently 
South Calcutta had no theatre to boast of. 

In the early twenties of this century a cinema house, Russa 
Theatre (now Puma Cinema) in South Calcutta, at the crossing 
of Russa Road (now Shyamaprasad Mukherjee Road) and 
Ramesh Mitra Road, occasionally arranged theatrical entertain¬ 
ments, sometimes along with film shows. Ahindra Chaudhuri has 
described in his autobiography how in the glorious days of the 
Art Theatre, he and his colleagues played simultaneously in the 
two theatres. But not till the end of 1944 did South Calcutta 
come to have a theatre. 

In December 1944 there came up the first theatre house of 
this part of the city. The sponsor was Ram Chowdhury, a wfcll- 
known police officer of the British days, and also a great theatre 
enthusiast and an amateur actor of considerable ^ill. This 
was Kalika Theatre at 5 Sadananda Road, now converted to a 
cinema house. Kalika Theatre was inaugurated' by an eminent 
Indian, Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee, on 15 December 1944. As 
has already ^en said elsewhere, it was the worst of times for 
the beginning of a new theatre. But Ram Chowdhury construc¬ 
ted a modem theatre building with a revolving stage and all 
Other requisites, and made a Christmas present o? Bttikmther 
Will on 22 December 1944. 
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Sarat Chandra’s Baikunther Will, dramatized by Bidhayak 
Bhattacharya, was the story of the break-up of a Bengali joint 
family--a theme in which Sarat Chandra never fails to move 
the Bengali heart. Competently represented on the stage, the play 
brought Kalika into prominence right from the start. Two new¬ 
comers gave impressive performances, Jyotirmoy Kumar and 
Roma Chaudhuri. They were supported by Dhiraj Bhattacharya 
and Molina Debi. 

Dhirendra Narayan Roy’s Achdl Prem failing to create public 
interest, Kalika turned once more to Sarat Chandra. His Meja- 
didi came on the scene, with Molina Debi in the central charac- 
tei’, on 17 December 1945. Molina excelled herself in this role. 
Mejadidi was one of the best productions of Kalika. 

In 1946, after a revival of two old plays. Chandidas by 
Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee on 19 April and Pardeshi (of the 
old Monmohan Theatre) by Panchkad Chatterjee, under a new 
name Shahzadi (14 May), Kalika started Khelaghar by Bidhayak 
Bhattacharya on 9 August. The play was a moderate success. 

Then came Kalika’s hit play Ramprasad on 27 November 
1946. This drama by Tarak Mukherjee on the life of the famous 
Bengali devotee of the Goddess Kali, Ramprasad Sen (1723-75), 
singer and composer of Shyamasangit, that is songs to celebrate 
the name of Mother Kali, drew enormous crowds to Kalika. 
Benoy Goswami, a well-known singer, did full justice to the title 
role. Ramprasad had a strong cast with Naresh CJhandra Mitra 
as Ananta, Dhiraj Bhattacharya as Gangadhar, Tndu Bhusan 
Mukherjee as Birinchi, Ranjit Roy as Gopal, Phani Roy as Vidya- 
dhar and K. fc. Dey as Madhab. In the female roles were Roma 
Chowdhuri (Mokshada), Tara Bhaduri (Nistarini) and Harimati 
(Radha). 

Kalika’s next new production was Vishnu Sarma by Akhil 
Neogy, popularly known as Swapan Buro, a well-known name 
in the world of children’s literature. Vishnu Sarma, which appea¬ 
red on 20 June 1947, was meant for children. 

On 17 October, in the wake of Indian Independence, Kalika 
presented SwadJunatar Sadhana by Sachindranath Sengupta. 
Then came Jasoreswari Bimal Ghose on 21 November 1947. 

In 1948 Kalika entertained its patrons with a hilarious comedy, 
Attcdipar by Tarak Mukherjee, the writer of the devotional play 
Ramprasad. Opened on 14 April, the drama pleased the Kalika^ 
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audience, thanks to the fine performance of a team of seasoned 
artistes that included Monoranjan Bhattacharya. Indubhusan 
Mukherjee. Chhabi Biswas and others. 

On 19 November of the same year appeared Jugadevata on 
the Kalika stage. This was again a devotional drama by Tarak 
Mukherjee on the life of the Saint of Dakshineswar, Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahansa (1835-86). Jugadevata became immensely 
popular and established two artistes who became wholly identi¬ 
fied with the two characters they represented. These were Guru- 
das Banerjee who was seen as Sri Ramkrishna and Molina Debi 
who appeared as Rani Rasmoni, the founder of the famous 
Bhabatarini (Kali) temple at Dakshineswar. Since their appearance 
in Jugadevata at Kalika in 1948 Gurudas and Molina have 
appeared in the characters of these two persons in a number of 
other plays, both on the stage and on the screen, and have 
carried the audience with them in every performance. 

Two old plays were revived on the Kalika stage in 1948— 
Bipradas on 27 August and Mantrasakti on 3 October. 

On 20 July 1949 Meerabai by Tarak Mukherjee was seen and 
heard on the Kalika stage. This devotional-musical on the life 
of the great royal devotee of Sri Krishna was well played with 
Nitish Mukherjee as Rana Kumbha, and the well-known kirtan 
singer Radharani as Meera. 

For a change, Kalika staged on 23 November 1949 Biraj Bou 
of Sarat Chandra, in a new dramatic version by Kanai Bose. 

1950 saw three plays —Kalyani by Tarak Mukherjee on 18 

March, Kajal Ganyer Meye on 28 April and Peshwa Madhav 
Itao, an old play by Manilal Banerjee, on 16 December. None 
proved a success. * 

1951 is marked by the successful production of Tarashankar 
Banerjee’s drama of absorbing interest, Dwipantar, on 30 March 
in which Monoranjan Bhattacharya and Nitish Mukherjee gave 
remarkable performances. Dwipantar was Kahka’s last new pro¬ 
duction. Bidhayak Bhattacharyya’s Chhahishey January was 
another remarkable play of Kalika staged earlier with such 
artistes as Naresh Chandra Mitra, Indubhusan Mukherjee, Dhiraj 
Bhattacharyya, Phani Roy and Molina Debi. 

In 1951 Kalika also played Girish Chandra’s mythological 
•drama Tapobal. 

Due to some dispute with the Corporation of Calcutta. Kalika 
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•had to close down in 1951. It was later converted to a cinema 
house. But it was Ram Chowdhury’s dream to have a theatre 
again in South Calcutta and towards that end he worked till the 
«nd of his life. When his contemplated theatre-building was all 
but complete, death took him away all on a sudden. This new 
building stands on Sadananda Road and is known as Tapan 
Theatre, dedicated to the memory of Tapan Chowdhury, Ram 
Chowdhury’s son, who was a member of the Indian Air Force 
and was killed during war with Pakistan, Tapan Theatre is really 
a legacy of Kalika Theatre. 

Minerva Theatre (1946-58) 

Ever since Upendra Kumar Mitra left Minerva in 1938 this 
theatre had var3dng fortunes under different ownerships and 
managements. There were frequent changes in the acting staff. 
The times were uncertain. Plays presented with great hopes were 
withdrawn in despair. Performances had to be cancelled and 
doors of the theatre had to be closed frequently due to circums¬ 
tances both internal and external. For Minerva the struggle had 
become just a matter of routine. There was nothing new either 
in production or in the quality of acting. 

1946 was a black year for Calcutta. It was the year of severe 
communal tensions culminating in the Great Calcutta Killing of 
16 August. The War was over, but its after effects continued. The 
political situation was uncertain. Minerva did not venture any 
new play excepit Bankim Chandra Chatterjec’s Sitaram (23 
February) dramatized by Birendra Krishna Bhadra, Kamal Mitra 
appeared in the title role with Sarajubala as Sree. In other roles 
were Rabindira Mohan Roy (Chandrachud), Santosh Sinha (Ram- 
chand), Jiben Bose (Shyamchand), Mukuljyoti (Jayanti), Anjali 
R.oy (Roma) and Rekha Cbatterjee (Nanda). 

In 1947 Kasinath was brought on the Minerva stage on 28 
February. Debnarayan Gupta dramatized this Sarat Chandra 
story. The cast was : 

PRIYANATH Ahindra Chaodhuri 
DEWAN Santosh Sinha 
BEIOY Shyam * 

BINDUBASINI Mukuljyoti 

HIRAR MA Srfiasini (later Nirodasundi^) 

KASINATH Chhabl BisWas 


19 
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KHAJANJI Rabindra Mohan Roy 
KAMALA Sarajubala 
KIRTANIYA Seeta Debi 

As much as by virtue of the unfailing appeal of a iSarat Chandra 
story as for the strong cast that played it, Kasinath enjoyed a 
good house for some time till the need for a change was felt. 
Then came Sreemati on 17 October as die gift of the Puja sea¬ 
son. Probodh Kumar Sanyal’s widely read novel, Priyabandhabi, 
already filmed by New Theatres with the great Durgadas Banerjee 
as hero, was rendered into drama by Debnarayan Gupta and 
renamed Sreemati. Jahar Ganguli and Sarajubala appeared as 
the hero and the heroine of this interesting drama. But the 
Minerva audience found the subtleties of the two young hearts 
a little too much for them, and so two down-to-earth pieces of 
contemporary interest were quickly staged —Thamao Raktapat 
and Kcdo Taka. 

Thamao Raktapat by Jaladhar Chattetjee, played on 27 
November 1947, was a call to stop the senseless bloodshed that 
the city had witnessed during the periods of communal killingSy 
while Sachindranath Sengupta’s Kcdo Taka, seen on 20 Decem¬ 
ber of the same year, had for its target the blackmarketeers and 
and others of their tribe who were accumulating black money at 
the expense of the distress of their fellow beings. Jahar Ganguli 
(Paritosh) and Sarajubala (Bijoya) were in the leading roles, with 
Shyam Laha as Sadhucharan and Anjali Roy as Sumitra. 

Appropriately enough, 1948 showed Andhar Pathey (Along the 
Dark Road) by Bidhayak Bhattacharya. And» then, as a relief, 
towards the end of the year Minerva brought old Kshirode Prasad 
Vidyavinode*s Kinnari, full of songs and dances, to please the 
audicmce. This was on 2 December. 

In 1949 Minerva took a look at the past. On 21 July Jhansir 
Rard was seen on the Minerva stage, while Vikramaditya entered 
on 22 December. The former, a historical drama by Manilal 
JBanerjee, had the following cast : 

LAKSHMAN RAO Naresh Chandra Mitra 
ANANDASWAMI Krishna Oiandra Dey 
MANGAL PANDEY Ajit Banerjee 
LAKSHMl BAl Sita Ddsf 
MUKULIYOn Raidbala 
NANA SAHBB ^pta Gupta 
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SITA BAI Gita Dey 

BAHADUR SHAH Siliakali Chatterjee 

BHADRA Radharani 

While Jhanmr Rani carried the audience by a strong cast, 
Sudhin Raha’s Vikramaditya had not that pull. 

In 1950 Minerva tried Dehdas, already played at Natyya- 
bharati. The cast was : 

DEBDAS Chhabi Biswas 
BHUBAN CHOWDHURY 

Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
DHARMADAS Rabindra Mdian Roy 
MOHEN Sushil Roy 
CHANDRAMUKHI Ranibala 
THAN’DI Harimati 
BASAHTA -Nirmalendu Lahiri 
CHUNILAL Ratio Banerjee 
PARBATI Sarajubala 
. MONORAMA Labyanaprova 

Again, the story and the cast did the trick. Inspired with the 
success of Debdas, Minerva reintroduced in 1951 Sarat Chandra’s 
Chandranath, newly dramatized by Birendra Krishna Bhadra. 
Earlier Maniklal’s Hindu Code Bill, a drama of contemporary 
relevance, was presented as a comment on the new legislation on 
on the subject. Chandrmath appeared on 23 March, with Chhabi 
Biswas in the title role. Sarajubala as the heroine and Ahindra 
Chaudhuri in his old role. Kailas Khuro. Chandranath was follo¬ 
wed by Tusharkana^ a fantasy by Sachindranath Sengupta. 
following a fordgn original (Snowwhite). Tusharkana was seen 
on 7 October. Minerva returned from fantasy to history with 
Indu Bhattacharya’s Raja Krishnachandra, on 21 December. 
1951, 

In 1952 Bankim Chandra’s Subama Golak, as dramatized by 
Birendra Krishna Bhadra was seen on the Minerva stage on 13 
March. Then was shown Keranir Jiban by Chhabi Bandopadhyay 
on 25 October. This play was a complete departure from what 
the audience was so long habituated to seeing on the public 
stage. Contemporaneous, relevant and realistic. Keranir Jiban 
by an absolutely new writer brought an air of freshness to the 
theatre. There was a novelty in the production too. Perhaps for 
the first time, an <^ce scene with typewriters and other office 
equipments was ^own on the public stage. The cast contained 
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a few new faces, Gouri Shankar (Mr. Guha). Thakurdas Mitra 
(Paresh), Bani Ganguli (Soudamini), Sudipta Roy (Minu), 
Manjusri Chatterjee (Bulu), and a few others. Among the old 
were the comedian Ranjit Roy (Nibaran). Santosh Sinha (Bidhu- 
bhusan) and Roma Debi (Madhuri). 

In 1953 Rashbihari Sarkar produced Manmatha Ray’s new 
drama Jibantai Natak on 29 January, and Jhinder Bondi on 5 
March. Jhinder Bondi was Saradindu Banerjee’s novel dramati¬ 
zed by Nabakumar Goral Manilal Banerjee’s Jahangir, a his¬ 
torical drama, was Minerva’s next attraction, opening on 15 
October. 

After a blank 1954, Bidhayak Bhattacharya’s Pita-Putra took 
possession of the Minerva stage on 15 January, 1955. Changes 
had occurred in the meantime. Mahendra Gupta, who had been 
the dramatist and director of Star up to the middle of 1953, 
joined Minerva in 1954 and appeared in the role of Gajen in 
Pita-Putra. Others were : Sidhu Ganguli (Samir), Bonani 
Chowdhury (Binata), Gitasri (Meena). Chhanda Debi (Kana), 
Sabita Banerjee (Dipali). Mahendra Gupta’s Sarathi Sri Krishna 
followed Pita-Putra within less than two months, on 5 March. 
Mahendra Gupta himself appeared as Arjun, with Satya Pathak 
as Sri Krishna, Madhuri Mukherjee as Abhimanyu and Gitasri 
as Draupadi. On 8 October came Mahanayak Sasanka by 
Dhiren Mitra. In 1955 Minerva also played Thakur Sri Rama- 
krishna with Gurudas and Molina, as part of a state Congress 
celebration. In Mahanayak Sasanka the cast comprised of 
Mahendra Gupta, Kamal Mitra, Asitbaran Mukherjee, Bonani 
Chowdhury and Sita Debi. 

In 1956 Minerva introduced two more new writers of plays, 
Santosh Sen and Prasanta Chaudhuri, both of whom presented 
off-beat plays. Erao Manush (22.12.55) of Santosh Sen, a play 
on the sad life of a physically and mentally handicapped young 
man, brought Satya Bandopadhyay into prominence as an actor. 
The cast was : 

KAMAL Kamal Mitra 
aNjALI Sadhana Roy Chowdhury 
DASU Satya Bandojmdhyay 
AMITA Bonani Chaudhuri 

(Shyamali Chakravorty) 

Since then Sri Bandopadhyay has graduaHy risen to the petk 
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and is now unquestionably the topmost public-stage actor. Satya 
Bandopadhyay has also played successfully on the screen. Erao 
Manush was a moving drama that did credit to Minerva. Though 
appfarently in the line of Mahanisa (Rungmahal, 1933) which had 
a blind girl as the centre of interest, and Shyamali (Star, 1953) 
which had a deaf and dumb heroine, Erao Manush struck a diffe¬ 
rent note and earned public appreciation. Santosh Sen’s Madhya- 
bitta opened on 4 October 1956. Then came Prasanta Chaudhuri’s 
Pratyahartan, on 8 December 1956 with Haradhone Banerjee. 
Leena, Gitasri, Lilabati (KaraU) and Prasanta. Pratyabartan was 
also a drama of a different taste. The wind of modernism had 
started blowing on the public theatre. Unfortunately, due to 
various reasons, Minerva could not at this time keep pace with 
the three other important theatres of the city—Star, Rungmahal 
and the very new Biswaroopa. Minerva had to face quite a few 
closures before Kunti-Karna-Krishna of Kedarlal Roy made its 
appearance on the stage on 5 July 1957. And after Dr. Subhan- 
kar (Jaladhar Chatterjee) took the stage in the Christmas of 1958 
there was no more new play at Minerva for some time. 

Utpal Dutt’s Little Theatre came to Minerva in June 1959. 



XI 

The Changing Theatre ( / 953-80 ) 

The forties and the early fifties were a difficult time for the 
Calcutta Theatres. These were the years of a struggle for bare 
existence. In spite of a number of stageworthy plays like Tatinir 
Bichar (1939), Matir Ghar (1939), P.W,D. (1940), Dui Purush 
(1942), Bholamaster (1942), Maharaja Nandakumar (1943), 
Michael Madhusudan (1943), Michael (1943), Bipradas (1943X 
Debdas (1943), Dhatri Panna (1943), Tipu Sultcui (1944), Bindur 
Chheley (1944), Ramer Sumati (1944), Baikunther Will (1944). 
Mejdidi (1945), Dukhir I man (1946), Ramprasad (1946), Yuga 
Debata (1948), Dwipantar (1951), Niskriti (1951), Takht-e-Taus 
(1951), etc. having been presented in different theatres by reputed 
artistes with Sisir Kumar himself at the top, along with Ahindra 
Chaudhuri, Naresh Chandra Mitra, Nirmalendu Lahiri, Mbno- 
ranjan Bhattacharya, Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, Chhabi Biswas. 
Jahar Ganguli, Santosh Sinha, Mihir Bhattacharya. Mahendra 
Gupta, Sarajubala, Ranibala, Prova, Shefalika, Santi Gupta and 
others, public theatres were hard-pressed due to adverse external 
circumstances. There were frequent changes in the staff, in the 
ownership and in the administration of the theatres. All sorts of 
expedients were tried to give a fresh lease of life to the dying 
theatre, including combination performances with the leading 
artistes from different theatres assembled on the same stage. Some 
were made to come back even after their retirement, for instance, 
Tinkari Cliakraverty, to do his unparalleled roles in Chirakumar 
Sabka (Aukshoy) and Mantrasakti (Mothro) ; Kunjalal Chakraverti 
to appear as Thakurda in Khasdakhal on the Sri Rangam stage 
with the great Bhaduri himself. Shahjahan, Chandragupta, 
Bididan, Prafulta, Alamgir and such other great plays of the 
past were revived. But nothing succeeded. The theatres fought 
with their back to the wall. Ultimately three theatres closed 
4own—Natyyabharati in 1943, Kalika in 1951, and Sri Rangam 
in January 1956, All these had started during the difficult years. 
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In these years too a number of celebrated artistes died— 
Radhikananda Mukherjeie (1939), Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri 
(1942), Durgadas Banerjec (1943), Ratin Banerjee (1945), Biswa- 
nadi Bhadnri (1945), &ilen Chaudhuri (1946), Ihdubhusan 
Mukherjee (1949), Nirmalendu Lahiri (1950), Jiban Ganguli 
(1953), Bhumen Roy (1953), Tinkari Chakraverti (1954), Mono- 
ranjan Bhattacharya (1954), Rabindra Mohan Roy (1956). Some 
among the leading actresses were also gone, either by death or 
by retirement, for instance. Niharbala, Sushilasundari, Krishna- 
bhamini, Charusila, Kankabati, Prova, Ranibala, and a few 
others. In fact, the most prominent among those who had come 
to the public theatre in the years of its rise and glory disappeared 
from the scene. The two top stars that still remained on the 
stage in the early fifties, Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and Ahindra 
Chaudhuri, were soon to withdraw—the former by compulsion 
on 24 January 1956, and the latter by choice on 11 September 
1957. The public stage lost its glamour. 

Replacement of those that were gone was found difficult. The 
stage could not draw new talented artistes. Moreover, the com¬ 
petition from the film world came to be felt more and more 
acutely. The public were drawn away from the stage by what 
the screen offered—^new techniques, new possibilities, new visions 
and dimensions, and new faces. Add to these the creature com¬ 
forts afforded by the cinema houses, more and more of which 
were coming up with modem amenities and attractions, greater and 
more varied entertainment in shorter hours and at a less cost. In 
sad contrast the city theatres were still old-fashioned and boring. 
The spread of the cinema houses to the suburbs and even to re¬ 
mote rural areas affected the city theatres. Outside the world of 
entertainment the country was not yet out of the woods, in 
spite of the Independence that came in 1947. In fact. Indepen¬ 
dence itself brought with it a host of problems. All tiiese com¬ 
bined to create a critical situation for the public theatre. But 
the theatre survived. 

Under new managements and with new productions, public 
theatre turned the con»r. By the fifties things had settled down 
in the world outside and life bad'returned to near normalcy after 
die upheaval of the War and the Partition. 

We have d^ribed this phase of the public theatre (1953-80) 
as ^he changing theatre’. Ptefore we pass on to the story of the 
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difterent theatres of these years it will be of interest to note the 
changes that occurred, justifying the use of this description. 

The public theatre in Calcutta which started in December 1872 
had shown signs of major changes after fifty years when the 
Art Theatre and Natyyamandir began (1923-24). After another 
thirty years (1953) further changes were noticed which mark: the 
public theatre at present. These changes may be summed up 
as follows : 

The most notable change in the public theatre since 1953 has 
been the total absence of mythological or historical dramas, also 
of musicals, operas, light sketches, fantasies or plays with re¬ 
mote and romantic interest. The shift has been, more and more, 
to what is real and relevant to the times. Nowadays serious 
social dramas monopolize the stage. A large number among 
these are novels dramatized. Original dramas have been fewer 
in number. The old classics have been conspicuous by their 
absence in regular theatrical shows. 

Songs and dances by ballet girls, a popular feature of the 
public theatre which was retained even in the age of Karnarjun and 
Seeta and even later up to 1940s, have been completely left out. 
And while background music has gained in importance and im¬ 
proved in standard, music on the stage has lost its former glory. 

The length of the plays has been further shortened so as not 
to exceed two and a half hours. 

Punctuality in the starting and the ending of plays which was 
totally absent in the first fifty years, but was much improved in 
next thirty, has now become almost a routine matter. The usual 
commencing time of the evening show is 6-30 p.m., and of the 
matinee, 3 p.m. Not a soul stirs in the theatre houses of today 
after 9-30 p.m. except darwans and sweepers. Formerly they 
hummed with activity till midnight. All-night shows, a common 
practice of the old days and retained up to the pre-War years 
sp^ially on days of religious festivals, are now unknown. 

In place of the hitherto prevalent practice of staging more 
than one play every week—^the weekend was usually reserved 
for the new play while old plays, with frequent changes, were 
brought for mid-week performances—there has now started the 
custom of one play at a time in all the shows till it is wididraiWn. 
jPour shows are held every week on Thursday and Saturday 
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evenings, and on Sunday afternoons and evenings. Of late Satur¬ 
day matinee shows have started in some professional theatres. 

More care is taken in the production of plays. More attention is 
given to details. More money is spent on the artistes who usually 
work under a contract system playwise. They are more hand¬ 
somely and regularly paid than in the past. 

Money is also spent for providing visual and auditory sur¬ 
prises (not always necessary for the purpose of the drama strictly 
speaking, but sometimes for covering up its defects). As the plays 
are all social, sets and costumes do not have to be as elaborate 
as in the mythological, historical or romantic plays of the past. 
And since one play has a long and continuous run, the expenses 
. for advertisements are also spread out. Posters, placards, banners, 
usual features of the past days, have disappeared. Even the 
announcement of a new play is not seen on the city walls, as 
in the past. Advertisements through newspapers and the radio 
are deemed enough publicity. 

The number of theatregoers has increased and few plays today 
fail commercially in the established theatres. If some new plays 
have proved short-lived, the explanation may be sought else¬ 
where. The different theatres have become more conscious about 
the need for providing a little more comfort to their patrons. 
They have made the necessary arrangements, though in varying 
degrees. Star Theatre was the first to have a nice air-conditioned 
house in 1956. 

t 

During the last twenty-five years more and more educated 
young men ahd women have been attracted to the theatre. The 
stage is now considered one of the means of livelihood by middle 
class and lower middle class families. The stigma that was once 
attached to the theatre has been greatly reduced and young men, 
and what is more important, young women from middle class 
families have turned to the theatre in search of a career. The 
Drama Department of the newly-founded- Rabindra Bharati Uni¬ 
versity has been turning out graduates and post-graduates to 
take up a career in the theatre- The University is also training 
technicians and this has definitely helped the cause of the 
changing theatre. 

The change in the theatre is further evident from the business¬ 
like atmosphere that has come to prevail with greater discipline' 
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on and off the stage, in place of the lackadaisical manner of the 
old theatres. 

In certain quarters public theatre of today is dubbed ‘commer¬ 
cial theatre*. This is done mainly to distinguish it from the Group 
Theatre, sometimes called the ‘Other Theatre*—an integral part 
of the theatres of the city today—^many of which have started 
holding regular ‘public* shows, selling tickets to all who come but 
are yet anxious to differentiate themselves from the traditional pub¬ 
lic theatres such as Star, Rungmahal. or Biswaroopa on grounds 
that they do no ‘business for profit*, but act for the development 
of the dramatic art, and have no ‘paid* artistes on their rolls. 

Star Theatre (1953-80) 

The year 1953 may be regarded as a milestone in the march of 
the Bengali public theatre towards its centenary then only twenty 
years away. In 1953 public theatre in Calcutta took a new turn. 
The first step was taken byi the Star Theatre under a new 
scheme. Salil Kumar Mitra, then the lessee of Star, demonstra¬ 
ted by his rare virtues of head and heart, his uncanny business 
instinct combined with perfect honesty in business dealings, that 
theatre could be a profitable concern if one only knew how to 
run it without losing one’s balance. Salil Mitra put the Star 
Theatre on a sound footing by introducing many innovations, 
both inside and outside the theatre, enforcing both administra¬ 
tive and financial discipline, selecting plays and players with 
discretion, giving fu)l authority and freedom to the dramatic 
director for the production of plays while keeping a careful 
watch on receipts and expenditure, as well as taking a genuine 
interest in the staff of the theatre A newly organized Star Thea¬ 
tre opened with Shyamali on 15 October 1953. 

The production of Shyamali marks the beginning of a new 
era of the public theatre. In 1953 the old stalwarts, both among 
players and playwrights, were a spent force. Most of them had 
started in the early twenties. The theatre wanted new faces, a 
new approach, a new stimulus. 

Salil Kumar Mitra gave a surprise to the theatre world by 
installing on the stage, as the centre of attraction, a popular 
pair from the world of the cinema. Uttam Kumar and Savitd 
Chatterjee were then fast rising to fame, success and pc^^ij^irity 
‘'as celluloid stars. Salil Kumar Mitra chose them as the hero 
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and the heroine of Shycmicdi, Around these new stars he placed 
a few old ones, Rabindra Mohan Roy, Jahar Ganguli, Santosh 
Sinha, Mihir Bhattacharya, Tulsi Chakraverti, Saraju Debi, and 
the popular comedians. Bhanu Banerjee, Shyam Laha and Anup 
Kumar. 

Twenty years back, in 1933, a woman writer’s novel relating 
the moving story of a blind girl—Anurupa Debi’s Mahanisa — 
had proved a box office hit at Rungmahal. In 1953 Salil Kumar 
Mitra chose another woman writer’s novel—Nirupama Debi’s 
Shyamali —with an equally moving story of a deaf and dumb 
girl, and got it dramatized' by Debnarayan Gupta. Sisir Mullick 
and Jamini Mitra directed the play with Debnarayan Gupta to 
assist them. Shyamali was an instant success. Savitri Chatterjee 
gave a memorable performance in the title role, while her part¬ 
ner Uttam Kumar’s glamour combined with his competent 
rendering of the hero’s role was enough to draw nightly crowds 
to the Star. Shyamali drove out other plays from Star and ruled 
alone. Gone was the old repertory system. One play at a time 
now became the rule. Other theatres followed suit. Shyamali 
broke all past records of continuous run of a stage play. From 
15 October 1953 to 11 November 1955, Shyamali alone held 
the stage, a total of 484 nights. In 1958-59 Shyamali had a 
second run from 25 December 1958 to 15 February 1959. 
Shyamali filled the coffers of the theatre to the brim, and Salil 
Kumar Mitra utilized the money to give a modem look to the 
theatre building, making Star the first air-conditioned theatre 
house in Calcutta, The cast of Shyamali when it opened was : 

ANIL Uttam Kumar 
TARINI Jahar Ganguli 
BIRESWAR Santosh Sinha 
PANCHKARI Krishnadhone Mukherjeo 
SALIL Anup Kumar 
SARALA Saraju Debi 
SHYAMALI Savitri Chatterjee 
PITAMBAR Rabindra Mohan Roy 
SISIR Mihir Bhattacharya 
GADADHAR Bhanu Banerjee 
SHYAMADAS Shyam Laha 

Nothing succeeds like success. Salil Kumar Mitra took no 
chances. With an unerring instinct he next chose Sarat Chandra 
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Oiatteijee, the novelist who never disappoints an average Ben¬ 
gali audience. Add so came Parineeta on 15 December 1955» 
dramatized by Debnarayan again. The young and handsome 
Naba Kumar, son of Nirmalcndu Lahiri, was picked up for the^ 
hero’s role against Savitri Chatterjee, the heroine. The cast 
was ; 

SEKHAR Asitbaran 
NABIN ROY Jahar Ganguli 
ABINASH Mihir Bhattacharya 
SAMYAMOY Bhanu Banerjee 
BHUBANESWARI Saraju Debi 
GIRIN Naba Kumar 
SAVITRI Lalita 
THAKUR Tulsi Chakravarti 
SUBIMAL Anup Kumar 
ALOKA Jharna 

Parineeta ran up to 15 July 1956, a total of 235 shows. The 
Star was then closed temporarily for renovation. 

The new air-conditioned Star Theatre, with pleasing interior 
decoration, comfortable seats, new furniture, well designed 
stage, auditorium, greenroom, lounge, booking counter, reopened 
on 7 January 1957. Here entered Sarat Chandra again, this time 
with his magnum opus, Srikanta (Parts 1 and 2), dramatized 
once again by Debnarayan Gupta. Srikanta had another film¬ 
star as the hero, Nirmal Kumar, who was supported by Savitri 
Chatterjee as Abhoya and Sipra Mitra in the role of Rajlakshmi. 
In other roles were : 

ABHOYA’S HUSBAND Jahar Ganguli 
NANDA MISTRI Bhanu Banerjee 
INDRANATH Sukhen Das 
ROHINI Premangsu Bose 
SAHUJI Krishnadhone Mukherjee 
RATAN Tulsi Chakraverti 
ANNADA DIDI Apama 

After Srikanta had reached 332 nights on 2 May 1958, appea¬ 
red Rajlakshmi (Parts 3 and 4 of Srikanta) on 2 June and en¬ 
tertained the Star audience for 153 nights, the last being on 21 
December of the same year. The cast was : 

SRIKANTA Ajit Banerjee 
PRASANNA Jahar Ganguli 
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BAJRANANDA Anup Kumar 
SUNANDA Gita Dey 
KUSARI GRIHINI Apama 
RAJLAKSHMI Sipra Mitra 
GAHAR GOSSAIN Prasanta Kumar 
RATAN Tulsi Chakraverti 
KAMAL-LATA Mita Chatterjee 

Mita Chatterjee and Prasanta Kumar were the two new artistes 
seen in Rajlakshmi. After three Sarat Chandra plays in succes¬ 
sion Star turned to another established writer of novels. Mono] 
Basu, His Bristi Bristi was dramatized* by Debnarayan Gupta 
and renamed Dak Bunglow. It opened on 12 March 1959, with 
Chhabi Biswas as the main attraction. Chhabi Biswas had at 
that time practically retired from the stage. He was, however, 
prevailed upon to reappear after a long time with another pair 
of filmstars.—Asis Kumar and Sandhya Roy. The cast of Oak 
Bungtow was : 


BIRESWAR Chhabi Biswas 
DR. AMBUJAKSHYA Ajit Banerjee 
KRITANTA BISWAS Bhanu Banerjee 
SAHADEB Krishnadhone Mukherjee 
IRABATI Sandhya Roy 
SUHASINI Sadhana Roy Chowdhury 
ARUNAKSHAY Asis Kumar 
PANCHANON Atiup Kumar 
GOBINDA Tulsi Chakraverti 
PATAL BABU Shyam Laha 
SUNANDA Mita Chatterjee 

Stage decor and lighting was by Anil Bose, son of Paresh 
Bose. 

Dak Bunglow ran for 227 nights, till 21 February 1960. 

Star next presented an original drama from the pen of 
Debnarayan Gupta. This was Paramaradhya Sri Sri Rama- 
krishna, a drama based on the life of the Saint of Dakshineswar. 

Paramaradhya Sri Sri Ramakrishna. who in real life had 
visited Star at Beadon Street on 21 September 1884, appeared 
on the stage of Star Theatre at Hatibagan as the central charac¬ 
ter of a drama on 19 March 1960. A new artiste was recruited 
to do the title role. He was Gangadas Bhattacharya. Others 
were : 


RAM KUMAR Ajit Baneijee 
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MATHUR BABU Kamal Mitra 
HRIDAYA Anup Kumar 
GlRISHCHANDRA Chhabi Biswas 
JAGADAMBA Gita Dey 
NARENDRANATH Asis Kumar 
SANKAR GOSSAIN Bhanu Banerjee 
GANESH BHATTA Preeti Marumdar 
RASMONI Aparna 

Paramaradhya Sri Sri Ramakrishna occupied the Star stage for 
76 nights, leaving it on 10 July 1960. A series of modem novels; 
followed—all dramatized by Debnarayan Gupta. These were : 

Sreyashi (Subodh Ghose) from 18.8.60. to 18.2.62. 

(373 shows). 

Seshagni (Saktipada Rajguru) from 8l3.62. to 9.12.63. 

(177 shows). 

Tapasi (Nihar Gupta) from 14.2.63. to 31.1.65. 

(467 shows). 

Ekak Dasak Satak (Bimal Mitra) from 18.2.65. to 17.4.66. 
(264 shows). 

Sreyashi had another filmstar as hero, Basanta Chaudhuri.^ 
With him were Savitri Chatterjee and Lily Chakraverti, a pro¬ 
mising young artiste, as also the two veterans, Chhabi Biswas; 
and Kamal Mitra. The cast was : 

MR. CHOWDHURY Chhabi Biswas 
ATIN Basanta Chaudhuri 
AJOY Bhanu Banerjee 
RAMKANAI Ajit Banerjee 
GANGULI Shyam Laha 
KETAKI Savitri Challerjee 
KAMAL BISWAS Kamal Mitra 
ARUN Anup Kumar 
PANCHU Tulsi Chakraverti 
KAJRI Uly Chakraverty 
BEJOYA Sila Pal 

Seshagni had as its heroine yet anodier filmstar, Basabi Nandi» 
against hero Asis Kumar. The cast was: 

BHUBAN Kamal Mitra 
MANAB Asis Kumar 
PARMA DOME Anup Kumar 
MADHURt lily Chakraverti 
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BASANn Aparna 
MIRA Sila Pal 

TUNU Sadhana Roy Chowdhury 
KANDARPA Ajit Banerjee 
MUKUNDA Bhanu Banerjee 
TAGAR Gita Dey 
DEEPA Basabi Nandi 
NEELAR MA Asha Debi 

With Tapasi the film hero Soumitra Chatterjee, second only 
to Uttam Kumar in popularity, entered the stage, along with 
Manju Dey, a talented screen actress of established reputation., 
The cast was : 


DIPAK Soumitra Chatterjee 

(after 100 nights, Nabakumar) 
HIRANMOY Nabakumar 
SUTAPA Basabi Nandi 
SUKUMAR Anup Kumar 
REKHA Jyotsna Biswas 
GOPEN Bhanu Banerjee 
BHABENDRANATH Kamal Mitra 
SUSAMA Manju Dey 
TAPASI Aparna 
SEBA Gita Dey 
MONORAMA Asha Debi 

For Ekak Dasak Satak two reputed artistes were recruited— 
Kanu Banerjee and Nilima Das. The cast was : 

KEDARNATH Kanu BanerjM 
SADABRATA Nabakumar 
NIRANTAN Bhanu Ban<»‘jee 
MONILA Jyotsna Biswas 
KUNTI Nilima Das 
SIBAPRASAD Ajit Banerjee 
DULAL Sailen Mukfaerjee 
SAMBHU Anup Kumar 
THANGALAL Shyam Laha 
SAILO Basabi Nandi 
PADMARANl Gita Dey 
SUNDARIA BAI Ketaki Dutt 
BINDU Asha Debi 

Star at this time had Anil Bose as the technician in charge of 
light and set. 

It should also be on record that in the Tagore birth centenary 
year (1961) Star staged TagtMe’s tCabuUwoUa (dramatized by 
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Deb^rayan Gupta), with Chhabi Biswas in the title role. 
During India’s conflict with China in 1962. Star Theatre, in order 
to stir up national spirit, staged two plays of Manmatha Ray, 
the old Karagar which was once banned by the British Govern¬ 
ment and the new Swarnakeet. There were four performances 
between 12 December and 16 December 1962. Karagar had the 
following cast ; 


KANSA Kamal Mitra 
BASUDEB Ajit Banerjee 
NARAK Chandrasekhar 
TRINABARTA Bhanu Banerjee 
UGRASEN Bireswar Sen 
KANKAN Siben Banerjee 
DHARITRI Basabi Nandi 
ANJANA Sadhana Roy Chowdhury 
DEBAKI Aparna Debi 
KANKA Lily Chakraverty 
MADIRA Sila Pal 

After four successive dramatized novels Star produced three 
original plays by Debnarayan Gupta. These were : 

Dabi from 28.4.66 to 13.10.68 
(580 shows). 

Sarmila from 24.10,68 to 7.2.71 
(551 shows). 

Seema from 18.2,71 to 2.1.72. 

(203 shows). 

All the three plays had a contemporary relevance and proved 
popular on the stage. For his Dnhi, Debnarayan Gupta was 
awarded the Sudhansubala Prize by the University of Calcutta. 
Dabi was considered the best drama of 1966. Dabi had a new 
heroine in Subrata Chatterjee and a new hero, Satindra 
Bhattacharya. The cast was : 

SUBIR Satindra Bhattacharya 
MR. ACHARIYA Ajit Banerjee 
JASODA Bhanu Banerjee 
ARUNIMA lyotsna Biswas 
MANASI Subrata Chatterjee 
HRS. ACHARIYA Nilima Das 
BHOMBAL Anup Kumar 
MATANGINI Gita Dey 
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MONORAMA Aparna 
KALITARA Asha Debi 

Sarmila had yet another new hero, Subhendu Chatterjee, an 
M.B.B.S. doctor, who chose to be a stage artiste. Another new¬ 
-comer was Basanti Chatterjee. The cast of Sarmila was : 

SAMIRAN Subhendu Chatterjee 
SURAJIT Ajit Banerjee 
BHOMLA Bhanu Banerjee 
HIRU Sukhen Das 
SUBHALAKSHMI Basanti Chatterjee 
CHAMELI Gita Dey 
SUPARNA Nilima Das 
SARMILA Subrata Chatterjee 
PRASENJIT Satindra Bhattacharya 
BISWAJrr Premansu Bose 
INDRAJIT Sailen Mukherjee 
MARY LOREN Jyotsna Biswas 
PRAMADA Asha Debi 

The cast of Seema was : 

SAILESWAR Ajit Banerjee 
ASHIM Satindra Bhattacharya 
PATITPABAN Bankim Ghose 
SEEMA Subrata Chatterjee 
INDUMATI Dipika Das 
SARAMA Basanti Chatterjee 
BIVABATI Gita Dey 
ANIMESH Sailen Mukherjee 
ALOKE Sukhen Das 
SANTA Nilima Das 
GADADHAR Shyam Laha 

When Star Theatre was at the peak of its glory and fortune. 
Its guiding genius Salil Kumar Mitra decided to withdraw 
quietly from the theatrical scene owing to pressure of circums¬ 
tances, both internal and external and also for reasons of health. 
In March 1971 he sold his rights and properties in the Star 
Theatre to Ranjit Pictures Ltd. From 1 April Ranjitmal 
Kankoria took charge of the Star Theatre. Seema continued to 
hold the stage till 2 January 1972, and then came Manjari, 
Ashapuma Debi’s story rendered into an attractive play by Eteb- 
marayan Gupta. To the existing ‘star* cast was added the name 


20 
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o! Sabitabrata Dutt, the well-known singer-actor of a Group 
Theatre, Rupkar. Manjari had the following cast : 

ABHIMANYU Sabitabrata Dutt 
MONISH Satin Bhattacharya 
MANJARI Subrata Chatterjee 
CHANCHALA Himani Ganguli 
RANJITA Basanti Chatterjee 
SUNITA Nilima Das 
BENOY BHUSAN Ajit Banerjee 
BADAN Siukhen Das 
PURNIMA Aparna 
INDUPROVA Gita Dey 
KAKOLI Dipika Das 

Manjari opened on 21 January 1972 and continued till 18 
February 1973, a total of 267 shows. 

Debnarayan Gupta then brought his Bidrohi Nayak on 
18 March 1973. It was a period drama on the life and times of 
Upendranath Das, one of the early pioneers of the public theatre 
whose play Surendra-Binodini had been the object of a con¬ 
troversy for its alleged obscenity and the cause of the subse¬ 
quent passing of the Dramatic Performances Control Act of 
1876. Bidrohi Nayak was adjudged the best drama of 1973 and 
Debnarayan Gupta was again awarded the Calcutta University 
Sudhangsubala Prize. The cast was : 

SRINATH DAS Ajit Banerjee 
UPENDRANATH DAS Sabitabrata Dutt 
JNANENDRANATH Satindra Bhattacharya 
SISIR KUMAR Premangsu Bose 
KADAMBINI Gita Dey 
MONMOHINI Basanti Chatterjee 
VIDYASAGAR Sailen Mukherjee 
JAGATTARINI Nilima Das 
SURABHINI Subrata Chatterjee 
DUTTA BABU Shyam Laha 

Debnarayan Gupta's last production in Star was Sachindranath 
Banerjee's Janapada Badhu, dramatized by the author himself. 
It opened on 20 September 1973 and continued till 28 April 
1974, a total of 177 shows. The cast was : 

NARAYAN Ajit Banerjee 
BHAMATI Subrata Chatterjee 
AGANTUK Satindra Bhattadiarya 
NATANARAYAN Sabitabrata Dutt 
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1ST TARUNI Basanti Chatterjee 
2ND TARUNI DipOca Das 
RAMMOY Sailen Mulcherjee 

Tills eminent choreographer and swarode player Timir Baran 
directed the music of the play. Timir Baran also directed the 
music of the next play Pandtaya by Kunal Mukherjee which 
began on 31 May 1974 and ran up to 22 June 1975, a total of 
307 shows, with Satindra (Atin), Bankim (Harinarayan), 
Haridhone Mukherjee (Mama), Samita Biswas (Nandini). 
Bankim Ghose directed the play. 

Sri Ranjitmal Kankoria then himself took charge of directing 
plays. He directed Krishnakanter Will (Bankim Chandra’s novel, 
dramatized by Kunal Mukherjee), Samrat, Sangram and 
Samadhan. 

In Krishnakanter Will which opened on 28 Jime 1975, 
Mahendra Gupta, the former actor-director-playwright of the 
Star Theatre, staged a triumphant comeback as the ‘Chief 
Adviser’ in the production of the play, and himself appeared as 
Krishnakanta. Directed by Ranjitmal Kankoria and enriched 
with the music of Timir Baran, Krishnakanter Will, considered 
to have been dated by many among the sophisticated audience, 
continued to attract a good house for nights on end much to 
the surprise of critics and commentators. When it was at last 
withdrawn on 27 May 1977 it had completed a run of 545 shows, 
illustrating that, if properly presented, a classic of old can yet 
draw a crowd. The cast of Krishnakanter Will was : 

KRISHNAKANTA Mahendra Gupta 
HARALAL Satindra Bhattacharya 
NISAKAR Rupak Mazumdar 
BRAHMANANDA Bankim Ghose 
BHRAMAR Subrata Chatterjee 
GOVINDALAL Ashim Kumar 

(Later Satindra Bhattacharya) 
MADHABINATH Dilip Roychowdhury 
POST-MASTER Haridhone Mukherjee 
ROHINI Manju Bhattacharya 

The next play at Star, Samrat, began on 2 June 1977 and had 
a run of 440 nights. Timir Baran was the music director and 
Mahendra Gupta the chief adviser. The cast was : 

SARADINDU Maheodra Gupta 
OHANANJOY Haridhone Mukherjee 
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MAMATA Susama Obosal 
JAYANTI Niva Cbakraverti 
PROMODB Satindra Bhattacharya 
BIVAS Dilip Roychowdhury 
BASABI Jhutna Mukherjee 
TAR ALA Menaka Das 

Samrat was followed by Tapendu Ganguli’s Sangram 
which opened on 19 December. 1978 and had a run of 28 shows 
only. 

After a brief closure in 1979 (April to June) Star opened on 
July 5, 1979 with Samadhan (Story ; Ajit Ganguli) by Santosh 
Sen. Samadhan had the following in its cast—^Mahendra Gupta, 
Kali Banerjee, Satindra Bhattacharyya, Debraj Roy, Haridhone 
Mukherjee, Manju Chakraverty, Jhuma Mukherjee. Samadhan, 
a popular attraction at Star, is on its way to 500 nights. 

Built in 1888 the original structure of the Star Theatre still 
stands maintaining the artistic facade and the symbolic star at 
the top. It has undergone changes and renovations and is now 
one of the finest theatre houses in the city. Built by some among 
the founding fathers of the public theatre. Star has inherited a 
great tradition which, it is hoped, will be continued far beyond 
its centenary year which is not far away. 

Rungmahal (1954-80) 

In 1954 Rungmahal started afresh under new lessees, Jiten- 
nath Bose and P. V. Mansata, well known as film distributors, 
with Hemanta Banerjee and Nalin Banerjee in charge of the 
management. It opened on 31 July 1954 with a new play 
Durabhasini, the dramatized version of Narendranath Mitra’s 
story of a telephone-girrs life, an absolutely new theme on the 
public stage. The dramatization was also by one who was new 
to the public theatre, though already known in the Group- 
theatre circle of the city. This was Salil Sen. He also directed 
the play. Rungmahal began with a number of new faces, both 
male and female, as will be seen from the cast : 

MRINMOY Dipak Mukherjee 
NAKUL Jahar Roy 
GIRIN BABU Nitish Mukherjee 
BRIDDHA Haridhone Mukherjee , 

KAMALA Sipfa Mibra 
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YOGMAYA Bani GanguU 
KALYAN Prasanta Mukherjee 
BIMAL Rabin Mazumdar 
PARESH Jiben Bose 
BINA Pranati Gfaose 
LATA Tapati Ghose 
MISS CHATTERJEE Gita Singh 
SUMITRA Jaysree Sen 

Durabhasini was on the Rungroahal stage from 31 July to 
30 September 1954. totalling 47 shows. 

RungmahaFs next production, Vika bj Dr. Nihar Ranjan 
Gupta, created history at that time by its longest run of 506 
nights, against 484 of Shyamdi at Star. Opened on 2 Octo¬ 
ber 1954, Vika shone on the Rungmahal stage till 4 November 
1956. The sad story of a deformed child deserted at birth by 
his father evoked a lot of sympathy among the audience, and 
the fine teamwork in its rendering on the stage, particularly 
the brilliant performance of Jahar Roy, then a newcomer, 
accounted for the success of Vika. The cast was : 

ARUNANGSU Dipak Mukherjee 
RAJTB Nitish Mukherjee 
GANEN Jiben Bose 
SUBRATA Biman Banerjee 
KAMALA Sipra Mitra 
TUPEY Jahar Roy 
SUBIR Rabin Mazumdar 
DADU Haridhone Mukherjee 
KAMALESH Prasantakumar 
GOP A Tapati Ghose 
MILI Gita Singh 

The play was directed by Ardhendu Mukherjee. 

Vika was followed by Mono] Basu’s Seshlagm which started 
on 8 November 1956, under the direction of Birendra Krishna 
Bhadra. With his long experience of the theatre and armed with 
his training and directorial skill, Sri Bhadra made a success of 
of Seshlagna which had a run of 104 nights, commencing on 
8 November 1956 and ending on 28 April 1957. The cast was : 

SIBNATH Satya Bandopadhyay 
NISI Jiben Bose 
MADAN Prasantakumar 
BANAMALI Haridhone Mukherjee 
GOVINDA Jahar Roy 
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KADAMBINI Ira Chakraverti 
GOURI Pranati Ghose 
BHUBAN Asru Bbattadiarya 
SATKARI Ajit Cfaatterlee 
PRASANTA Rabin Mazumdar 
NIRODE Dipak Mukherjee 
SURABALA Ketaki Dutt 
BIVA Gita Singh 
TAMAL-LATA Sandhya Debi 

Rajen Sarkar, the famous clarionet player directed the music 
of Seshlagna. 

From 1 May to 4 June Rungmahal staged an old play of 
Mahendra Gupta, Sata Barsa A gey, directed by the author him¬ 
self. 

On 12 June 1957 Tarasankar Banerjee’s Kabi appeared on the 
Rungmahal stage and continued till 15 I>ecember of the same 
year, giving a total performance of 128 nights. Birendra Krishna 
Bhadra proved his class in the direction of this moving drama 
from the pen of one of the leading writers of the time and 
Rabin Mazumdar gave one of his best performances in the role 
of Netai Kabial. The veteran Anil Bagchi directed the music of 
Kabi. The cast was : 

NETAI Rabin Mazumdar 
RAJAN Nitish Mukherjee 
MAHANTA Satya Bandopadhyay 
OJHA Ajit Chatterjee 
THAKURJHI Gita Singh 
MASI Rajlakshmi (Sr.) 

BASAN Pranati Ghose 
MAHADEV Haridhone Mukherjee 
BIPRAPADA Jahar Roy 
ROMADASI Ketaki Dutt 
NIRMALA Sukla Das 
LALITA Sila Pal 

Atinlal was the dance director of this play. 

After Kabi came Kalpurush on 21 December 1957. This was 
a joint effort of Mahendra Gupta and Satyen Sinha. Directed by 
Mahendra Gupta Kalpurush feigned till 6 April 1958, a total 
of 74 nights, with the followng cast : 

LOKNATH Mah^dra Oupta 
SADASIB Jahar Roy 
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DR. SUBIMAL Satya Bandopadhyay 
BIRAJA Ketaki Dutt 
TARAFDAR Nitish Mukherjce 
ASOKE Rabin Mazumdar 
AUROBINDO Haridhone Mukberiee 
SABITA Gita Singh 

Rungmahal’s next was Mayamriga by Nihar Ranjan Gupta, 
directed by Birendra Krishna Bhadra. Mayamriga was seen for 
the first time on 14 April 1958, with the handsome Biswajit 
Chatterjee a popular Bombay film hero) making his stage 
debut as the hero. Anil Bagchi was again the music director. 
The play had a run of 230 nights, ending on 20 March 1959. 
The cast was : 


BIBHUTI Satya Bandopadhyay 
MRIGANKA Biswajit Chatterjee 
BANKIM Haridhone Mukherjee 
SUJATA Gita Singh 
RITA Sukla Das 
SHYAM Jahar Roy 
SAVITRI Saraju Debi 
NIRUPAMA Kabita Roy 
MINI Priya Chatterjee 
AMIYANATH Nitish Mukherjee 
SUVRA Nabakumar 
MAHENDRA Rabin Mazumdar 
SEETA Ketaki Dutt 
MOLOY Ajit Chatterjee 
MOLLY Shila Pal 
ANNAKALI Asha Debi 

After Mayamriga Rungmahal made a noticeable departure 
from the public theatre tradition. Rungmahal invited a rising 
diirector of a non-professional, experimental stage, Tarun Roy of 
Theatre Centre, to produce plays on the Rungmahal stage under 
his own direction with the existing Rungmahal staff, supplemen¬ 
ted by a few others of his choice. Tarun Roy, who writes under 
the pen-name of Dhananjoy Bairagi, joined Rungmahal with 
his talented wife Dipanwita Roy and produced two his own 
plays Ek Mutho Akash and Ek Peyala Coffee. Both these proved 
successful on the stage. They gave a new taste to the audience. 

Ek Mutho Akash opened on 15 April 1959, with the follow¬ 
ing : 
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KESTO Tarun Roy 
BROJODULAL Satya Bandopadhyay 
PROVAT Biswajit Chatteijee 
SAHADEB Ajit Chatterjee 
JAGAT BABU Asru Bhattacharya 
GOURI Dipanwita Roy 
NANDITA Sukla Das 
CHINU Ketaki Dutt 
BELARANI Shila Pal 
RAGHU Jahar Roy 
ASHU’DA Haridhone Mukherjee 
MONU’DA Rabin Mazumdar 
SHYAMAL Piklu Neogie 
BHONDA Mintoo Chakraverti 
SHYAMA Kabita Roy 
JAGA Samar Kumar 

A drama of contemporary life centred on a young man who 
wanted to have a glimpse of the wide blue sky above while 
living a cramped life in the midst of the dirt and filth of every¬ 
day existence, Ek Mutho A hash set the trend of a new kind 
of drama on the public stage, and ran till 17 December, a 
total of 152 nights, 

Ek Peyala Coffee, which was served on the Rungmahal stage 
for the first time on 19 December 1959 and was available for 
enjoyment till 28 August 1960, was a crime drama which kept 
up audience interest till the end, with Tarun Roy, Dipanwita 
Roy, Biswajit Chatterjee, Rabin Mazumdar, Satya Bando¬ 
padhyay, Jahar Roy, Tapati Chose and others in the cast. It 
had a run of 150 nights. 

With Tarun Roy withdrawing from Rungmahal, Birendra 
Krishna Bhadra was brought back to direct the next two 
Rungmahal plays, Bimal Mitra’s best seller Saheb Bibi Golam, 
dramatized by Sachindranath Sengupta, and Sushil Mukherjee’s 
original drama Anartha. 

Sciheb BiM Golam appeared on the Rungmahal stage on 18 
September 1960 and was on show till 23 January 1961, with 
the following cast : 

CHHOTO BABU Nitish Mukherjee 
BHAIRAB Haridhone Mukherjee 
BIDHU SARKAR Jahar Roy 
MATI Nabadwip Haidar 
SUBINOY Thakurdas Mitra 
PATESWARl Sipra Mitra , 
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CHINTA Kabita Roy 
NANILAL Rabin Mazumdar 
BADRIKA (GHARI BABU) Satya Bandopadhyay 
BHUTNATH Biswajit Chatterjee 
BANSI Ajit Chatterjee 
MEJO BABU Nirmal Banerjee 
CHUNIBALA Ketaki Dutt 
JABA Sipra Saha 
HASINI Dipika Das 
BADA GINNI Mamata Banerjee 

Saheb Bibi Golam, depicting a nineteenth century decadent 
aristocratic family of Calcutta, entertained the Rungmahal 
audience for 87 nights. Poet Sailen Roy composed the songs of 
this play while Anil Bagchi directed the music. 

Rungmahal’s next production was Anartha, an original tra¬ 
gedy with a new social content, namely the wrongful use of 
modern scientific knowledge, a common enough evil of modern 
society which employs scientists to manufacture spurious drugs, 
adulterated food, and powerful weapons of mass destruction. 
Written by Sushil Mukherjee for performance by the Former 
Students’ Association of the Scottish Church College where the 
author was a lecturer in English, and acted on the Rungmahal 
stage by the members of the Association under his direction, 
Anartha was chosen by the Rungmahal authorities for public 
show. Directed by Birendra Krishna Bhadra Anartha was 
presented on 26 January 1961, with the following cast : 

DR. PRASANTA MURA NiUsh Mukherjee 
, BHULU ROY Rabin Mazumdar 
KALYAN Dwiju Bhowal 
TOPEN LAHIRI Satya Bandopadhyay 
SAMIR Samar Chatterjee 
DURGATIHARAN Thakurdas MItra 
LEELA Sipra Mitra 

(Sipra Saha on the opening night) 

SANTA Kuntala Chatterjee 
MR. PAKRASI Nabadwip Haidar 
MR. CHAUDHURI Jahar Roy 
NAKARI Kali Sarkar 
BAJRADHAR Haridhone Mukherjee 
BANSARISUDHA Ajit Chatterjee 
ADHIR Mintoo Chakraverti 
GANESH Mrinal Mukherjee 
MANJU Ketaki Dull 
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MOLLY DipUca Das 

MRS. PAKRASI Mamata Banerjee 

Anartha held the stage for 120 nights, ending on 6 August 1961. 

Anartha was followed by Nihar Ranj^ Gupta*s Chakra 
which started on 15 August 1961 under the direction of Salil 
Sen, with Nitish Mukherjee and Sipra Mitra in the leading 
roles, supported by the regular team of Rungmahal artistes, 
Jahar Roy, Haridhone Mukherjee, Ajit Chatterjee and others. 
Chakra was withdrawn on the last day of the year after 100 
performances. 

In January 1962 Rungmahal was faced with a strike organi* 
zed by its employees and the theatre remained closed through¬ 
out the month. It reopened in February under a new arrangement 
according to which the Rungmahal Shilpi Gosthi (Rungmahal 
Artistes Association) headed by Jahar Roy and Saraju Debi be¬ 
came the Licensee of the theatre. As before, Hemanta Banerjee 
and Nalin Banerjee remained in charge of the management. 

Rungmahal reopened on 3 February 1962, bringing back 
Adarsha Hindu Hotel of Bibhuti Bhusan Banerjee, dramatized 
by Gopal Chatterjee. which the old Rungmahal had staged in 
1953. With Savitri Chatterjee in her old role of Padma, 
supported by Jahar Roy, Satya Bandopadhyay and others, 
Adarsa Hindu Hotel ran for 210 nights, closing on the New 
Year’s day of the next year. 

Sunil dhandra Sarkar’s Katha Kao came next on 12 January 
with the following cast : 

SUSHIM Sabitabrata Dutt 
BOREN Haridhone Mukherjee 
SATYEN Satya Bandopadhyay 
LAKSHMAN Ajit Chatterjee 
KANAR MA Saraju Debi 
BELA Sipra Mitra 
CHITRA Dipika Das 
RAJIB Asitbaran 
CAPT. DUTT Jahar Roy 
BANKU Rabin Mazumdar 
BULLET Mintoo Oiakraverti 
KANA Savitri Chatterjee 
CHAMPA Mamata Banerjee 

Kedha Kao was performed for 206 nights, ending on 19 
December 1963. 
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Rungmahars next production was Salii Sen’s Swikriti which 
opened on 21 December 1963. A drama on Bengali joint family 
life with unmistakable Sarat Chandra influence on it, Swikriti 
cpntinvied for 139 nights. The last performance was on 27 
September 1964. The cast was ; 

SAMARENDRA Satya Bandopadhyay 

NIRODE Nirmal Qiatterjee 

NIDHU Haridhone Mukherjee 

SATYEN Rabin Mazutndar 

SUBODH Thakurdas Mitra 

SANTI Sipra Mitra 

BINU Ratna Gliosal 

MEERA Subhra Chose 

LEENA Mamata Banerjee 

AJIT Sekfaar Chatterjee 

MOLOY Abanish Banerjee 

MR. CHUNDA Jahar Roy 

SUBHAS Sabitabrata Dutt 

SATI Saraju Debt 

MOLLY Dipika Das 

Rungmahal then introduced a novelty by staging an Oscar 
Wilde play. The Importance of Being Earnest rendered into 
Bengali as Nam-Bibhrat, by Alo Dasgupta. The opening was on 
2 October 1964. A hilarious comedy of errors, played by a 
competent team of comic actors led by Jahar Roy, Nam- 
Bibhrat, with the follwing cast, was played up to 30 September 
1965, a total of 227 shows. 

^ ADHIR Jahar Roy 

GHATAK Haridhone Mukherjee 
GOOGLY Ajit Chatterjee 
MONISHA Sikha Bhattacharya 
CHARUSILA Bonani Chaudhuri 
PRADIP Sabitabrata Dutt 
BIRCHANDRA Satya Bandopadhyay 
PANDIT Mrinal Mukherjee 
SUMITRA Latika Dasgupta 
BIRJAYA Saraju Debi 

With die contemporaneously relevant theme of black money 
Sunil Chakravfflti’s Takm^ Rung Ktdo, opened on 2 October 
1965, had a run of 133 nights, upto 8 May 1966 with the same 
Rungmahal^ cast 
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Rungmahal named no individual director for these five plays ^ 
the Rungmahal Shilpi Oosthi itself was advertised as being in 
charge of the direction. 

Salil Sen’s Pratima was staged from 12 May 1966 and 
continued to draw the audience upto 29 September a total of 
81 nights. The play was directed by the author himself. 

Bidhayak Bhattacharya once again came back to Rungmahal 
after a long time, through his Ataeb^ on 6 October 1966, which 
raised loud laughter in the house, being competently acted by 
the versatile Savitri Chatterjee and the comedian Jahar Roy in 
the leading roles. For 167 nights Ataeb entertained the Rung¬ 
mahal audience. The last performance was held on 7 July 1967. 
The cast was : 


DOLGOVINDA Jahar Roy 
CHArTANYA Ajit Chatterjee 
KALACHAND Mrinal Mukherjee 
HEMANGINI Saraju Debi 
DIPU Mamata Banerjee 
ANANTA Haridhone Mukherjee 
SOUMITRA Ajoy Ganguli 
BECHARAM Mintoo Chakraverti 
AMITA Dipika Das 
NAY AN Savitri Chatterjee 

On 18 July 1967 Adarsha Hindu Hotel was revived for 49 
nights till 2 October. It was followed by Parlhapratim 
Chaudhuri’s Chhaya-Nayika, directed jointly by the author and 
Salil Sen. The cast was : 

BILTU MAMA Jahar Roy 
SRIDHAR Ajit Chatterjee 
ABANISH Dwiju Bhowal 
SUTAPA Dipka Das 
NAIwINl Haridhone Mukherjee 
PHATIK Parthapratim Chaudhuri 
AMITABHA Amarnath Mukherjee 
MALLIKA Indira Dey 
CHARANDI Saraju Debi 

Chhaya-Nayika was withdrawn after 90 nights on 4 February 
1968, leaving the stage for Nahabcd, a fine blend of smiles and 
tears from the pen of the actor Satya Bandopadhyay who has 
proved himself a skilful writer of plays as well H^diabat was 
played at Rungmahal for 165 nights, from 9 March to $ Decern- 
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"ber 1968, and later was taken up as the inaugural piece by 
Japan Theatre in 1976. Nahabat was played by the usual 
Run^ahal artistes, Jahar Roy (Hari), Satya Bandopadhyay 
(Jtethamosai). Amarnath Mukherjee (Jnan Babu), Haridhone 
Mukherjee (Akshoy Babu). Ajit Chatterjee (Purohit), Mrinal 
Mukherjee (Ramu) and the newcomer Arati Bhattacharyya 
(Keya), a highly talented artiste who soon rose to prominence. 
In other female roles were : Saraju Debi (Neli), Indira Dey 
(Roma) Mamata Banerjee (Masima). While Jahar and Satya 
raised laughter, Arati drew tears also. 

Same-side, an unadulterated comedy, a product of a collabo¬ 
ration between Probodhbandhu Adhikari and Sailesh Guha 
Neogie, was presented on 12 December 1968 and played till 31 
August 1969—159 shows in all—with the following artistes in 
different roles : Jahar Roy, Satya Bandopadhyay, Haridhone 
Mukherjee Amarnath Mukherjee, Basabi Nandi, Indira Dey, 
Saraju Debi and others. 

Under the leadership of Jahar Roy Rungmahal was speciali¬ 
zing in the production of light humorous comedies with a social 
slant. In tune with the time Rungmahal presented a comic 
satire. Ami Mantri Hobo by Sunil Chakraverti, which had a run 
of 310 nights. It commenced on 3 September 1969 and ended 
on the last day of 1970. The play was directed by Jahar Roy. 
The cast was : 

JADU DUTT Jahar Roy 
PATITPABAN Haridhone Mukherjee 
SATYASUNDAR Amarnath Mukherjee 
NANDARANl Mamata Banerjee 
CHAKITA Ratna Ghosal 
DHARMADAS Satya Bandopadhyay 
BECHARAM Ajit Chatterjee 
BTSU Mrinal Mukherjee 
MADHURI Saraju Debi 
MOYNA Basabi Nandi 

Next came another of the same type centring on the quest 
for money, as the former one was on a quest of ministership. 
Baba Badal by a young professor-playwright Monoj Mitra, who 
was soon to establish himself as a prolific and significant writer 
of plays for the Group Theatres, had 72 performances at Rung¬ 
mahal, from 1 January 1971 to 29 April 1971. The director was 
Jahar Roy and the cast: 
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■ NAGEN PANJA Jaliar Roy 
NEDA Ajit Chatterjee 
SUBHENDU Amarnath Mukherjee 
CHARUBALA Saraju Debi 
BUDI Indira Dey 
MALA Ratoa Giiosal 
BECHARAM Haridhone Mukherjee 
KENARAM Mrinal Mukherjee 
SRIDHAR Mintoo Chakraverti 
DIPTI Sadhana Roy Chowdhury 
LEELA Mamata Baneriee 

After successive comic plays Rungmahal turned to a serious 
one in Uttaran, a novel by a distinguished woman novelisU 
Ashapuma Debi. Uttaran was dramatized by Biru Mukherjee. It 
opened on 1 May 1971 and continued till 28 November, total¬ 
ling 134 performances. Savitri Chatterjee directed the play. The 
cast was : 


SACHIN ROY Jahar Roy 
KAUSTAV Amarnath Mukherjee 
KAUSIK Sarvendra 
SULAKSHANA Saraju Debi 
APARNA Indira Dey 
NETAI Haridhone Mukherjee 
YASIN Ajit Chatterjee 
BANSI Mrinal Mukherjee 
CHITALI Savitri Chatterjee 
SUDAKSHINA Ratna Ghosal 

After Uttaran Rungmahal revived Ami Mantri Hobo for a 
second run of 49 nights, from 2 December 1971 to 17 February 
1972. And then came a new version of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee’s satire on greed for money, Subarna GoloK by 
Santosh Sen. This was the third time that Subarna Golak was 
played on the public stage. The opening was on 2 February 
1972. Directed by Jahar Roy, Subarna Golok was played till 
23 January 1973, a total of 226 shows. The cast was : 

NILRATAN Jahar Roy 
GOBORDHAN Ajit Chatterjee 
GOVINDA BABU Mintoo Chakraverti 
KSHEMANKARt Saraju Debi 
KAMSUNDARI Bithi GanguU 
RAM BABU Haridhone Mukherjee 
KALIKANTA P r awm t ak am af 
DAMINl Chbandk Owtteijee 
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KAMALINI Mandira'Roy 
TARaNGINI Mamata Banerjee 

1973 Opened with Sushil Mukherjee’s satirical and socially 
significant comedy, Tathastu, which had for its theme the social 
impact of obscenity in literature. On account of Jahar Roy’s 
absence due to illness, Tathastu was directed by Salil Sen. It 
began on 26 January 1973 and continued till 29 April a total 
of 61 shows. The cast was : 

SASHIBHUSAN Haridhone Mukherjee 
GANA NATH Mrinal Mukherjee 
SANTANU Dilip Haidar 
BADA DJDl Saraju Debi 
SUSAMA Chhanda Debi 
PIYALI Seema Dey 
SUBIMAL Amarnath Mukherjee 
DAMODAR Mintoo Chakraverti 
JIBANDHAN Ajit Chatterjee 
REENA Chhanda Chatterjee 
. SHELLEY Mandira Roy 
PRAMADA Mamata Banerjee 

The absence of Jahar Roy was keenly felt and Tathastu had to 
be withdrawn rather suddenly to give place to Kshirode Prasad 
Vidyavinode’s evergreen Alibaba. Jahar Roy could not play any 
role in Alibaba but made himself available inspite of his illness 
to direct the play. Alibaba was on the Rungmahal stage from 
13 May 1973 to 16 September 1973, a total of 79 nights. The 
cast included Mrinal Mukherjee. Mintoo Chakrhverti, Saraju 
Debi and others. Provat Ghose and Jaysree Sen were specially 
invited to do the roles of Abdalla and Marjina. 

But Alibaba did not prove a financial success for Rungmahal 
as it once did for Classic in 1897. There was now a change in 
the management. Santimoy Banerjee presented Kunal 
Mukherjee’s Anannya on 23 ^ptcmber 1973. Jahar Roy staged 
a comeback in this play both as director as well as an actor. 
Carrying the dramatically insignificent Anannya on his lone- 
shoulders for 529 nights. Jahar Roy turned the fortune of 
Rungmahal. The cast was : 

BEJOY CHATIBRJEE Thakurdas Mitra 
. ANIMEffl Swarap Dutt 
KALICHARAK Jahar Roy 
BANYA Jaysree Sm 
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DIANA DE’COSTA Miss Ch^ndrakala 
SMARAIIT Ashimkumar 
DAYAL Mrinal Mukherjee 
CHANDAN Ajit Chatterjee 
CHHANDA Bithi GanguU 
BANDANA Seema Dey 

It will be noticed that for box office attraction Rungmahal now 
not only brought two film actors. Ashim Kumar and Swanip 
Dutt, but also introduced a cabaret dancer on its stage for the 
first time, following the fashion set in a sister theatre 
(Biswaroopa). Anannya left the stage on 30 November 1975 to 
to make room for Bhola Moira, by Kunal Mukherjee again. 
Bhola Moira began on 6 December 1975. Actually Bhola Moira 
came to Rungmahal from another short-lived theatre which had* 
been performing on the Ram Mohan Mancha. Bhola Moira, a 
drama on the life of a nineteenth century Kabid, had a brief 
life at Rungmahal (45 nights). The last performance was on 1 
February 1976. The cast of Bhola Moira was : 

BHOLA MOIRA Tara Bhattacharya 
RAM BASU Mrinal Mukherjee 
MONMOHINI Bithi GanguU 
CHAKRESWARANANDA Jahar Roy 
GUNABATI Joytsna Biswas 
PARESH Ajit Chatterjee 
SHYAM-MOHINI Seema Dey 
ANTONY Tapan Bhattacharya 

Anannya came back again on 5 February for 37 shows, leaving 
the stage on 4 February for Nurjahan to appear ten days later. 
Some changes had occurred in the meantime. A group of artistes, 
under the leadership of Anup Kumar and Sekhar Chatterjee, 
joined Rungmahal to produce Dwijendralal Roy’s historical 
drama Nurjahan. The original drama was edited and given a 
modem shape by Sekhar Chatterjee, and renamed Samragnee 
Nurjahm. Directed by Anup Kumar with Jahar Roy as chief 
adviser. Samragnee Nurjahan appeared on 14 April 1976, but 
only to disappear after 22 shows. The last performance was on 
13 May. The cast was : 

JEHANGJR Sekhar Oiatterjee 
KHASRU Moloy Mukherj^ 

AYAS KHAN Kirop Moitra 
MAHABBAT KHAN Ajpy Gangufi 
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MEHERUNNESSA (NURJAHAN) Nilima Das 

LAILA Basabi Nandi 

DANCING GIRL Miss Tuhina 

SAJAHAN Anup Kumar 

SHER KHAN Asit Basu 

ASAP KHAN Arun Mukherjee 

BANDAR-RAJ Jahar Roy 

REBA Samita Biswas 

KHADIJA Kalpana Mukherjee 

Next came Nanda on 23 May 1976. The show continued for 
160 nights, the last being on 26 January 1977. The novel by 
Ashapuma Debi was dramatized by Provat Hazra and directed 
by Jahar Roy. It had the following cast : 

GOKUL DAS Jahar Roy 
SARAT PANDIT Mrinal Mukherjee 
NANDA Basabi Nandi 
CHAMPA Seema Dey 
DANCING GIRL Miss Tuhina 
KABUL Ajit Chatterjee 
KESHAB Siben Banerjee 
ARUNA Shyamali Chakraverti 
ANNA THAKRUN Saraju Debi 

Ashapuma Debi’s Nanda gave place to Samaresh Bose’s Apari- 
chita, dramatized by Sankar Sikdar and Samir Lahiri. Under the 
^direction of Jahar Roy, Aparichita came on the Rungmahal 
Stage on 3 Febraary 1977 with the following cast : 

SUJrr Dilip Roy 
MARWARI Ajit Chatterjee 
KIRONMOYEE Saraju Debi 
SUNOYANI Shyamali Chakraverti 
DANCING GIRL Miss Bobbie 
BHUJANGA ROY Jahar Roy 
RANJAN Ajoy Ganguli 
PRIYANATH Laksmijanardan (Jung ) 

SUNITA Lily Chakraverti 
DOLA Gita Karmakar 

Jahar Roy made his last appearance in Aparichita and this was 
also the last play directed by him. Jahar Roy died in August 
1977 while Aparichita was still on the boards of the Rung¬ 
mahal. Jahar Roy had joined Rungmahal in 1954 when he 
began his stage career. He never left it till his death in 1977. 
This is a unique record in the history of the public theatre in 
'Calcutta. 


21 
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With Jahar Roy*s death, Rungmahal faced hard times again. 
Aparichita dragged on for a few days. Then, after some period 
of uncertainty, Dilip Roy took upon himself the responsibility 
of producing Saradindu Banerjee*s Rajadrohi (October 1977). 
Imitating the trend of the Group Theatres he tried to graft on 
to commercial theatre a few elements supposed to be ‘progres¬ 
sive’. He even brought Bijon Bh^tacharya in the play. But 
Rajadrohi, with Dilip Roy himself as hero and Lily Chakraverti 
as heroine, supported by Bijon Bhattacharya, Sipra Mitra, Guru- 
das Banerjee, Ajoy Ganguli, Mrinal Mukherjee, Ajit Chatterjee 
and others, did not last long. Rungmahal closed regular per¬ 
formances early in 1978. It may be mentioned that Bijon 
Bhattacharya died in January 1978 while he was still acting in 
Rajadrohi. 

After a few months the doors of Rungmahal opened again 
under a new management on 9 July 1978, with Upendranath 
Ganguli’s Chhadmabeshi dramatized by Asoke Mitra and direc¬ 
ted by Rabi Ghose. The cast comprised of a few new arrivals, 
besides Rabi Ghose himself, namely, Subrata Clhatterjee (for¬ 
merly of Star Theatre), Soma Mukherjee, Alaka Ganguli, Santu 
Mukherjee, in addition to Rungmahal’s regulars, such as Ajit 
Chatterjee, Dhinian Chakraverti, Bithi Ganguli and others. 

Early in 1979 another group came with Thana Thekey Aschi, 
Ajit cianguli’s adaptation of An Inspector Calls, a play once 
staged by Bohurupee. Tripti Mitra appeared in the leading rple 
(later Manju De) with Ajitesh Banerjee, N. Viswanatham and 
Debraj Roy. But it was a short-lived affair. 

Another group tried a cheap show of dance and body-display 
called Piu Kanha based on a story by Subodh Ghose, with Miss 
Bobbie as central attraction. It began on May 3, 1979. After 
a few “Full House” boards in front of the house, the inevitable 
end came within a few months. 

On 24 January 1980, still another group, Mukherjee Enter¬ 
prise, tried an old play Hatat Nawbab by Jyotirindranath 
Tagore, with necessary changes for the modem stage, under the 
leadership of the well-known comedian Anup Kumar who was 
supported by Dipika Banerjee, Kalpana Mukherjee, Ajoy 
Ganguli and a few others. 

Hatat Nawbab disappeared as suddenly as it had appeared. 
In Febmary Anup Kumar joined hands with his fellow-come- 
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dian Rabi Chose and brought back Upendranath GanguU*s 
ChhadmabeshL But Chhadmabeshi failed to draw audience. 

In April 1980 Subhendu Chatterjee brought his group’s Amar 
Kantak to Rungmahal from Clem Brown stage. This Asutosh 
Mukherjee story dramatized by Kunal Mukherjee, with 
Subhendu in the leading role and Savitri Chatterjee, considered 
as a sure box-office attraction, as the leading lady, continues on 
the Rungmahal stage till now. Others in the cast are—Sarvendra 
ai^ Gita Dey. At the end of the year (1980) Amar Kantak 
crossed 200 nights. 

Biswaroopa Theatre (1956-80) 

The new lessees of the theatre vacated by Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
were Sarkar Bros. Properties Ltd (P). The two brothers. Dakshi- 
neswar and Rashbihari Sarkar, were well known in Calcutta’s 
business circle. Rashbihari Sarkar had gained some experience 
of the theatre by his production of two plays, Jibantai Natak 
and Jhinder Bondi, at Minerva in 1953. The new theatre that 
arose out of the ashes of the old Sri Rangam was called Biswa¬ 
roopa Theatre. 

Biswaroopa began with a fanfare of publicity, a persistent 
declaration of its high aims and objects, and a determined effort 
to win public sympathy. Theatre lovers of the time could not 
forget the sad exit of Sisir Kumar from the Natyyaniketan build¬ 
ing. With all his failings and weaknesses Sisir Kumar, as the 
Colossus of the theatrical world and a dedicated spirit to the 
cause of the theatre, had won the heart of the Bengali audience. 
The Sarkar brothers were, in the beginning, looked upon with 
a little dfefavdur as intruders into the world of fine arts from 
the gross commercial world on the strength of money, the lack 
of which had compelled the Natyyacharyya to bow out obeying 
court orders under painful circumstances. Biswaroopa. there¬ 
fore, began its journey in a not-too-friendly atmosphere. But 
within a short time the Sarkar Brothers proved their bona tides 
as real promoters of Bengali theatre and won public confidence 
and support in a wide measure, making Biswaroopa a leading 
theatre of the city within a short time. 

The theatre building, constructed in 1931, was now given a 
fresh look by additions and alterations, and new arrangements 
were made for the comfort of the audience. A beautiful garden 
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was laid out on the western side of the auditorium where the 
patrons might relax during intervals. The lounge and t}» corri¬ 
dor were decorated with portraits of departed artistes and pic¬ 
tures of theatrical scenes and characters. A large portrait of 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri was prominently displayed at the entrance 
to the theatre hall to remind the theatregoers that the Natyya- 
charyya was still the ruling spirit of the theatre. At the bottom 
of the portrait was the legend ‘A nation is known by its theatre’, 
so frequently asserted by the Natyyacharyya. Women ushers and 
booking clerks were, for the first time, appointed in the public 
theatre as an effort to give employment to the needy women of 
lower middle class families whose numbers had swollen follow¬ 
ing the influx of refugees from what was once East Bengal. This 
was a highly imaginative step and it was received with popular 
acclaim. With all these and other innovations, Biswaroopa 
started with great hope and promise. 

Following the example set by the two neighbouring theatres. 
Star and Rungmahal, that had already opened their new chap¬ 
ter with dramatized novels, Biswaroopa chose a novel of the 
most prominent among the contemporary novelists, Tarasankar 
Banerjee. This was Arogyyaniketan to which dramatic shape 
was given by the novelist himself. Another veteran novelist and 
also a reputed director of films, Sailajananda Mukherjee, was 
invited to direct the play and a strong cast was assembled to 
present it on the stage. 

Arogyyaniketan opened on 7 June 1956 with the following 
cast : 


JIBON MAHASAYA Nitish Mukherjee 
BHUBANESWAR Santosh Sinha 
DANTU Nabadwip Haidar 
PARAN Tarunkumar 
MANJU Tapati Ghose 
SASHI Kali Banerjee 
SETAB Joynarayan Mukherjee 
, INDIR Moni Srimani 
ATAR BOU Santi Gupta 
SUDHA Chitrita Mondol 
ABHOYA Purnima 


The very opening piece of Biswaroopa had a successful run of 
207 nights, ending on 14 April 1957. 
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After Arogyyaniketan came Kshudha on 19 April 1957. This 
moving drama in the contemporary setting of unemployment, 
poverty and misery, written by Bidhayak Bhattacharya and direc¬ 
ted by the veteran Naresh Chandra Mitra, set up a record show¬ 
ing of 573 nights. It was played by a strong cast that included 
Naresh Chandra Mitra himself, Basanta Chaudhuri, Kali 
Banerjee, Tarunkumar, Kanu Banerjee, Santi Gupta, Jaysree 
Sen, Tapati Ghose and others. That the public theatre was look¬ 
ing to the Group Theatres for inspiration was evident from 
Kshudha. 

Kshudha was on the Biswaroopa stage till 30 August 1959. 
Next appeared Setu on 8 October 1959, to break its predeces¬ 
sors’ record by a continuous run of 1082 nights, drawing 
audience till 27 April 1964. Kiron Moitra’s story of a barren 
woman with her natural maternal instincts, skilfully dramatized 
by Bidhayak Bhattacharya and ably directed by Naresh Chandra 
Mitra, Setu had the additional advantage of having for its cen¬ 
tral charatcer the celebrated and highly talented Tripti Mitra, 
prima donna of the Group Theatres. Tripti Mitra carried Setu 
by her able acting in the heroine’s role. But there is no doubt 
that the lighting of Tapas Sen which created the visual illusion of 
? running train on the stage under the wheels of which the 
heroine lost her life, ultimately proved the main attraction of 
Setu for the average audience. Night after night spectators came 
to see this wonderous achievement on the stage and Biswa¬ 
roopa flourished as a modern theatre. Besides Tripti Mitra, Setu 
had in its cast Naresh Chandra Mitra himself and Ashim Kumar 
(later Asitbatan), Santosh Sinha, Tarun Kumar, Jaysree Sen and 
and Subrata Sen. 

With the next production Lagna, an original drama by 
Bidhayak Bhattacharya, on 7 May 1964, Rashbihari Sarker him¬ 
self took up the task of direction. His entrance into the direc¬ 
torial field was marked by a surprise gift to stagecraft, called 
Theatrescope, which gave a new dimension to the theatre. The 
main role of the play, that of an old dramatist, was done by 
Jahar Ganguli. He was supported by Asitbaran, Tarun Kumar 
(later Bijon Bhattacharya), Jaysree Sen, Santosh Sinha, Sadhana 
Roychowdhury and others. Lagna was on the Biswaroopa stage 
till 28 February 1965. 

Inspired by the success of his brother. Dakshineswar Sarker 
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now came out to direct the next play, Kiron Moitra’s Hast, 
which opened on 14 April 1965 and continued till 14 April 1966, 
a total of 227 shows. To make sure of their success the Sarkers 
strengthened their staff by the inclusion of Tripti Mitra, and 
Bijon Bhattacharya. With these artistes from the Group Theatres 
were Kali Banerjee, Kanika Mazumdar, Reba Roy Chowdhury 
and a few others. Tripti Mitra gave an outstanding perfonnance 
in the heroine’s role in Hast 

Hast was followed by Radha, Tarasankar Banerjee’s novel 
dramatized by Rashbihari Sarker, and also directed by him. 
Once more Tripti Mitra played the heroine’s role, supported 
by Gangapada Basu of Bohurupee, a well known actor and 
dramatist and film artiste, another of the IPTA members of 
1944. Radha opened on 15 April 1966 and was on show till 29 
September of the same year. Rupak Mazumdar, Tarun Mitra, 
Jaysree Sen, Sipra Mitra were in the cast of this play. 

The next novelist chosen was Banaphool (Balaichand 
Mukherjee) whose Jago was dramatized by Rashbihari Sarker 
and presented on 12 October 1966 under his own direction, 
with Satya Bandopadhyay (who came from Rungmahal). Nirmal 
Kumar (film actor). Jaysree Sen and Sumita Sanyal, a new 
addition to the stage from the film-world. The last performance 
of Jago was on 14 May 1967. 

Then Biswaroopa, like Rungmahal in 1959, entered into a 
special arrangement with Tarun Roy of Theatre Centre, to pro¬ 
duce plays on its stage. Tarun Roy brought two new plays of his 
own, Rangini and Agantuk, and an old one already played 
at Rungmahal, namely Ek Peyala Coffee. Rangini came on 20 
May 1967 and stayed till 13 August. Ek Peyala Coffee was 
served on the Biswaroopa stage from 15 August to 5 October 
1967. Agantuk appeared on 7 October 1967 and entertained the 
Biswaroopa audiwice till 8 February 1969. Tarun Roy, Dipan- 
wita Roy. Rabin Majumdar appeared in the leading roles in 
these plays. 

After this Rashbihari Sarker dramatized and directed Narayan 
Ganguli’s Ghar which was shown for the first time on 4 March 
1969 and remained open to public view till 25 December of the 
same year. Ghar had for its heroine the talented Savhri 
Chatterjee, opposite whom appeared Sarvendra, a Punjabi young 
man and a newcomer to the Bengali theatre. In the supporting 
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cast were Kali Banerjee, Anup Kumar (from Star), Swamp 
Dutt (also a newcomer). Kanika Mazumdar. Ghar was an 
interesting play with contemporary relevance and Savitri ren¬ 
dered a moving performance in the heroine’s role. 

After'G/ior, a play of modem times, Biswaroopa looked back 
to the past through Bimal Mitra’s Begum Marie Biswas, The 
first show was on 8 January 1970. The dramatization and direc¬ 
tion of Bimal Mitra’s widely read novel was again by Rash- 
bihari Sarker. Represented on the stage by a strong cast Begum 
Marie Biswas ruled Biswaroopa till 28 March 1971, that is for 
311 nights. Jaysree Sen was the heroine and she had with her 
Kanika Mazumdar, Geeta Nag. Leelabati (Karali). and Satya 
Bandopadhyay, Sekhar Chatterjee, Tarun Kumar, Anup Kumar. 
Sabitabrata Dutt, Govinda Ganguli and others. The historical 
setting was a welcome change after many years, and Tapas 
Sen, the lighting wizard, once more created a pleasing visual 
illusion in this play by showing a sailing barge, brilliantly deco¬ 
rated and illuminated. 

Bimal Mitra’s Begum Marie Biswas gave place to Samaresh 
Bose’s Kothaye Pabo Tarey, written under a pseudonymn, Kal- 
kut. Once more dramatized and directed by Rashbihari Sarker, 
Kothaye Pabo Tarey opened on 1 April 1971 and continued for 
128 nights, closing on 12 September of the same year. The 
cast included among others, Sabitabrata Dutt, Satya Bando¬ 
padhyay, Govinda Ganguli, Sudhangsu Maiti, Jaysree Sen, 
Kanika Mazumdar and the newcomer Dilip Roy who gave an 
intelligent rendering of the hero’s role in his quiet and assured 
manner. . 

It will be evident from the list of dramatized novels men¬ 
tioned so far that Rashbihari Sarker was gradually specializing 
in tackling voluminous novels to draw dramatic material from 
them. With proper selection and rejection, and even addition 
and Alteration when necessary, tying up different and scattered 
episodes into one, giving new touches to the existing characters, 
sometimes creating new ones, Sri Sarker made a drama out of 
Shankar’s Chowringhee, one of the most popular novels of the 
time. For this remarkable slice of sophisticated city life Sri 
Sarker assembled a team of competent artistes that included 
Bikas Roy and Manju Dey, both from the film-world, in addi¬ 
tion to the versatile Satya Bandopadhyay, Dilip Roy, Jaysree Sen 
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{who later gave place to Arati Bhattacharya who had already 
caught the public eye in Nahabat at Rungmahal) and a few 
others. Chowringhee had a long run, from 25 September 1971 to 
1 July 1973. It was a spectacular production of Biswaroopa and 
created a stir in the theatrical circle by bringing on the stage 
a genuine cabaret-dancer, (Miss J, later Shefali) from a 
Chowringhee Hotel. Thousands flocked to see the cabaret 
dancer on the Biswaroopa stage just as once they came to see 
the running train in Setu. 

After Shankar’s Chowringhee came four Bimal Mitra novels 
in succession, Asami Hazir, Para Stri, Kari Diye Kinlam, 
Jana Gana Mona, all of them dramatized and directed by Rash- 
bihari Sarker. The first three, as usual, enjoyed long runs, but 
Jana Gana Mana, the fourth one, had to be withdrawn after 
a short time for lack of public response. Asami Hajir was 
brought on 5 July 1973 with Dilip Roy (later Kiron Lahiri) 
B!ikas Roy, Tarun Kumar, Satya Bandopadhyay, Kanika 
Mazumdar and Arati Bhattacharya in the leading roles. Para 
Stri, which had Savitri Chatterjee as the heroine, was on show 
from 2 August 1975 for more than a year. In Para Stri Savitri 
Chatterjee was seen not only as an actress of outstanding 
calibre, but also as a singer and a dancer of no mean quality. 
Sarvendra, as the hero of the play, evoked the sympathy of the 
audience. But the gem of a performance came from Satya 
Bandopadhyay with Tarun Kumar giving him adequate support. 
Both these artistes, however, left while Para Stri was still on 
show at Biswaroopa. Para Stri had to leave the stage after a 
few more nights. The last performance was held on 5 Septem¬ 
ber 1976. Then began Kari Diye Kinlam on 12 September 1976. 
For this Rashbihari Sarker invited the glamorous filmstar 
Supriya Debi. In her very first stage appearance Supriya proved 
that she was as good in person on the stage as in celluloid picture. 
In the role of a hapless wife Supriya drew tears from the 
audience, while giving them enough entertainment in other 
scenes. Kari Diye Kinlam had Kiron Lahiri, Saikat, Premangsu 
Bose. Kanika Majumdar, Geeta Nag in different roles, and con¬ 
tinued to draw a large audience through the whole of 1977. On 
12 January 1978 Jana Gana Mana was presented with a good 
deal of publicity as “the drama of the hour”, as well as “a 
drama for all times**. But it failed to attract those for whom 
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it was meant. With Rabin Mazumdar, Kiron Moitra (more well 
known as a dramatist), Premangsu Bose. Kanika, Sulekha and 
others, Jana Gana Mana had to leave the stage on 23 May, 
197? to make room for a revival of Kari Diye Kinlam wh’^ch 
now had Kanika Mazumdar as the heroine in place of Supriya 
Debi. 

And then Sri Sarker chose Bimal Mitra’s Saheh Bibi Golam 
as his next piece. This novel, it will be remembered, was played 
at Rungmahal in 1960. It had then been dramatized by 
Sachindranath Sengupta. Sri Sarker gave to it a new dramatic 
shape of his own and presented it in his own ‘Spcedscope’ tech¬ 
nique which he first used in his production of Para Stri in 1975. 
Supriya was once more invited to appear in the leading role 
(Pateswari) of this Bimal Mitra classic which opened on 7 July 
1978. 

Biswaroopa’s next production on 31 May 1979, was Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee’s novel Dena Poona, dramatised by Rash- 
bihari Sarker. It will be remembered that fifty-two years ago, 
in 1927, Sisir Kumar Bhaduri had staged this novel as Soroshl 
dramatised by Sarat Chandra himself, and Soroshi was one of 
the biggest triumphs of Sisir Kumar and his Natyyamandir. 
Sri Sarker who directed Dena Paona tried a few expedients, 
including Tapas Sen’s lighting illusions and his own “speed- 
scope”. added a Tew modem touches in acting and dialogue to 
appeal to popular taste, but Dena Paona failed to make the 
grade. Basanta Chowdhury and Samita Biswas found their res¬ 
pective roles, Jibananda and Soroshi, too big for themselves. 
In the supporting cast were Premangsu Bose, Ardhendu 
Mukherjee, Rabin Mazumdar. Kiron Moitra and others of 
Biswaroopa theatre. 

On 31 December, 1979 Dena Paona gave place to Suharna- 
lata, Ashapuma Debi’s story dramatised by Rashbihari Sarker, 
and advertised as “a drama of woman’s emancipation”. While 
Basanta Chowdhury continued to be the leading actor, the 
heroine was replaced by Arati Bhattacharya. Other Biswaroopa 
artistes Rabin Mazumdar, Premangsu Bose. Geeta Nag, Kiron 
Lahiri were in different roles. The current attraction at Biswa¬ 
roopa is Sab Thik Hai ?, Bimal Mitra’s story, dramatised and 
aiui diluted by Rashbihari Sarker, with Supriya Debi in 
the leading role. The play opened on 4 October 1980. 
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Others in different roles in Sab Thik Hoi ? are Rabin Majum- 
dar, Kiron Lahiri, Bankim Ghose, Geeta Nag and new comer 
P. Raj, a popular pop singer. V. Balsara directed the music, 
^larker’s new technique in this play is speed reflex. 

With a quarter of a century behind it under one management 
Biswaroopa has proved itself a stable, viable and in some sense, 
a forward-looking theatre, Rashbihari Sarker’s own technical 
contribution theatre-scope, speed-scope, speed reflex etc. being a 
pointer to this direction. 

At one time Biswaroopa had extended its activities beyond 
its four walls and tried to involve persons interested in the 
theatre in various projects for the expansion and development 
of the theatrical art. From 1958 to 1970 Biswaroopa Natyya 
Unnayan Parishad held an annual Conference on Drama and 
Theatre and invited scholars and artistes and other experts to 
participate in lectures, discussions, seminars, etc. Many of the 
speeches and deliberations of eminent persons have been pre¬ 
served for the benefit of those who are interested in the theatre. 

To perpetuate the memory of Girish Chandra Ghose, the 
father of the Bengali Theatre, Biswaroopa started the Girish 
Library. The library has a collection of 4000 volumes on drama 
and allied subjects, Sri Rashbihari Sarker informed. 

Further, Biswaroopa started a susidiary theatre on its own 
stage, called Girish Theatre, in 1960. Girish Theatre performed 
outside the regular theatrical days. Salil Sen’s Down Train was 
staged by Girish Theatre. The one-time reputed filmstar Radha- 
mohan Bhattacharya made his first and only stage appearance 
in it. With him were the dramatist Bidhayak Bhattacharya, 
Jnanesh Mukherjee, a well-known artiste of the Group Theatres, 
Gita Dey and Jaysree Sen in the female roles. 

Biswaroopa Natyya Unnayan Parishad held a Drama Com¬ 
petition for 14 consecutive years, both for full-length and one- 
act plays. The competition attracted, on the average, fifty teams 
for one-act and twenty for full-length plays. It was held every 
Saturday at 3 p.m. The Drama Competition gave a definite sti¬ 
mulus to different theatre groups both in the city and in the 
suburbs. 

The Parishad also sponsored a fatra festival, said to be the 
first of its kind* in 1%2{63. This was held at Beadon Square 
(now called Rabindra Kanan) in a huge pmdd accommodating 
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15,000 spectators. The famous Natta Co. performed Lohar Jal 
with which the festival opened. Since then jatra has become 
more and more popular in Calcutta. 

Unfortunately, all these commendable activities stopped after 
a few years, and Biswaroopa fell into the pattern of the other 
professional theatres. 

Biswaroopa brought on the public stage for the first time 
Tripti Mitra, the prima donna of the group theatre, and 
an artiste of rare merit. This itself gave Biswaroopa a distinction. 
And then Biswaroopa presented to its patrons the glamor- 
queen of the film-world, Supriya Debi (Chowdhury), also for 
the first time. Biswaroopa also introduced on the stage for the 
first time such luminaries from the film-world as Pahari Sanyal 
(in Asami Hajir), Bikas Roy, Basanta Chowdhury, Tarun 
Kumar, Radhamohan Bhattacharya and others. 

Minerva Theatre (1959-68) 

In June 1959 the traditional Minerva Theatre underwent radical 
change when Utpal Dutt, one of the pioneers of the Group 
Theatre movement in Calcutta, moved into this ancient audito¬ 
rium with his Little Theatre Group for regular professional per¬ 
formances. A little earlier Sambhu Mitra’s Bohurupee had played 
here for some time, but could not draw audience. 

Little Theatre, originally started by a group of educated young 
men and women with a progressive outlook under the leader¬ 
ship of Utpal Dutt. with aims, objectives and aspirations very 
much different from those of the public theatres in the city, and 
as a part »of the theatre movement that began with the IPTA 
and Nahanna in 1944, presented a number of plays on the 
Minerva stage between the years 1959 and 1968. These plays 
differed radically from those presented on the professional stages 
of Calcutta. The original name of Utpal Dutt’s theatre was 
Amateur Shakespeareans which produced plays in English. 
Gradually Utpal Dutt took to Bengali plays and wrote a large 
number of them. On' the Minerva stage Little Theatre staged 
the following plays ; 

Chhayanot (27.6.59), Othello (2.7.59), Neecher Mahal (12.9.59), 
Angar (31.12. 59). Tapati (8.5.61), Ferari Fauz (28.5.61), VJ.P. 
(14.4.62), Titas Ekti Nadir Nam (10.3.63). In 1964, the quarter 
centenary yew of Shakespeare's birth. Little Theatre produced 
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a number of Shakespeare’s plays in Bengali, Chaitali Rater 
Swapm (A Midsummer Night's Dream), Julius Caesar, Romeo 
and Juliet, Othello. Another 1964 production was Professor 
Mamlock (based on a German original). Afeya Vietnam, Kallol 
(29.3.67), Teer (December 1967), Manusher Adhikarey (10.7.68) 
and Yuddhang' Dehi (21.11.68) are the other plays of Little 
Theatre Group on the Minerva stage, all by Utpal Dutt. 

Chhayanot, which was directed by Tarun Mitra, dealt with 
the film-world in an amusingly satirical vein and had the follow¬ 
ing cast : 


MANO.T Satya Banerjee 
BENOYENDRA Utpal Dutt 
PRANABESH Tarun Mitra 
NABENDU Nemai Chose 
ARUP Indrajit Sen 
SUCHARITA Sova Sen 
AJIT Rabi Chose 
MONISH Shyamal Sen 
NANDI Umanath Bhattacharya 

Needier Mahal, an adaptation of Gorky’s Lower Depths by 
Umanath Bhattacharya, opened a new horizon for Bengali drama, 
and many young plajrwrights started writing plays with the'low 
life’ as their theme. Angar by Utpal Dutt himself had the life 
of the coal miners for its theme, showing its frustrations and 
hazards. Ravi Shankar, the world renowned master of instru¬ 
mental music, provided the music of Angar. Its folk songs were 
directed by the famous singer Nirmalendu Chowdhury. Tapas 
Sen was in charge of the lighting. In the last scene of the play 
Tapas Sen created the illusion of a flood on the stage and this 
itself, apart from the merit of the play and the excellence of 
its performance, was attraction enough for the spectators. Nirmal 
Guha Roy was in charge of the set. Directed by Utpal Dutt, 
Angar had the following cast : 

CAFUR Utpal Dutt 
ARIFF Satya Banerjee 
JAGNESWAR Umanath Bhattacharya 
RUPA Nilima Das 
MAHABIR SINGH Tarun Mitra 
SANATAN Rabi Chose 
BINUR MA Sova Sen 
ROOKMI Mala Chakraverti 
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Angar was one of the spectacular productions of Little Theatre 
and had a long run at Minerva. 

Ferari Fauz dealt with revolutionaries and the freedom move¬ 
ment with Utpal Dutt (Nilmoni) and Sova Sen (Bangabasi Devi) 
in the leading roles. Others were : Haradhone Banerjee (Hiten) 
Satya Banerjee (Asoke), Nilima Das (Radharani), Tapati Chose 
(Sachi). 

• 

Titas Ekti Nadir Neon, Advaita Mulla Burman’s story drama¬ 
tized by Utpal Ehitt. showed Utpal Dutt’s skill in handling many 
actors at a time on a picturesque stage. The play had a good 
deal of folk element. Besides the Little Theatre players, Bijon 
Bhattacharya also acted in this play. 

Little Theatre’s prestige production was Kallol, a drama 
written and directed by Utpal Dutt, with the Indian Naval 
Mutiny of 1945 at Bombay as its central point of interest. The 
dramatist treated the theme from his own point of view. 
Once more in this play Tapas Sen and Suresh Dutt displayed 
their rare skill in their respective spheres of light and set. A 
fully equipped man-of war was shown on the stage as the scene 
of action. Music was provided by Hemanga Biswas. The cast 
was : 


LAKSHMI BAI Gita Sen 
SARDUL SINGH Sekhar Chatterjee 
RAT RAY Utpal Dutt 
KRISHNA BAI Sova Sen 
' MOTI BIBI Chhanda Chatterjee 

REBELLO Satya Banerjee 

Kdtol was also a successful play of Little Theatre at Minerva. 

The Little Theatre Group left Minerva in 1968. 

Playing as a professional theatre at Minerva for about a 
decade. Little Theatre of Utpal Dutt made a definite contribu¬ 
tion to the cause of drama and theatre. The influence of its 
plays and their production was felt in the public theatre. Neecher 
Mahal, Angw. Ferari Fauz, Kallol opened a new horizon be¬ 
fore Bengali drama. Also, the technique of their production in 
a traditicmal theatre house without the aid of a revolving stage 
and other modem facilities, revealed not only the skill of the 
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producer but also the various possibilities of utilizing the stage 
and the auditorium. 

Little Theatre plays and some of the adaptations of foreign i)lays 
marked a departure from the conventional ones of the public 
stage. They were not only relevant to the changing times when 
the old order was giving place to new, but also voiced loudly 
the anger, protest and frustration of the have-nots. They were 
not without an element of propaganda of the views held strongly 
by the author. They were loud, blatant, iconoclastic. But they 
were all stageworthy. 

Little Theatre plays set a high standard of acting, not only 
of collective acting but and also mass acting in which a verita¬ 
ble crowd was seen moving within the narrow space of the 
Minerva stage, with clock-like precision, each individual exe¬ 
cuting his or her own part without disturbing the others and 
presenting a well-executed picture on the stage. 

In set, light and sound. Little Theatre brought a ltovelty that 
was to be learnt by the public theatre, though at a slow pace. 
Tapas Sen. Suresh Dutt, Nirmal Guha Roy and a few other 
technicians were brought into the limelight by Utpal Dutt’s 
Little Theatre. And, for the first time, a theatre audience heard 
the world-renowned Ravi Shankar’s music while witnessing a 
stage play. 

Little Theatre not only changed the taste and expectation of 
the theatregoers, but created a new audience. The theme, con¬ 
tent and presentation of Little Theatre plays drew educated 
young people, particularly those with leftist inclinations, who 
had so far kept themselves aloof from the theatre. The tradi¬ 
tional Minerva audience looked elsewhere for entertainment. A 
new audience came here to be instructed, inspired and influen¬ 
ced by the avant-garde plays of Little Theatre. 

Minerva Theatre (1969-80) 

After the departure of Utpal Dutt’s Little Theatre, Minerva had 
a spell of uncertain times due to litigation and other complica¬ 
tions. Several parties came and played for brief periods and 
then disappeared without leaving any mark. It is di^uH to 
keep track of these evoi-less-than short-lived theatrical units. 

In 1969, the company that had been playing at Seeshmtthal at 
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Salkea in the district of Howrah came to Minerva with their 
play. Dwidha by Bidhayak Bhattacharya. 

In 1971 another group performed Prabaha by Amitava Gupta. 

In 1972 the Minerva Theatre Karmi Parishad produced Sri 
Krishna Chaitanya, a devotional play which ran for some time. 

The play at Minerva in 1973 was Bejoyini by Dulal Mitra. 

In 1974 Samaresh Basu*s novel Prajapati, which had created 
a great controversy'when it first began to appear in a literary 
weekly paper in Calcutta, was dramatized and staged (25 April) 
with a few well-known artistes. 

In 1976 Samar Mukherjee’s drama Byabhichar opened on 30 
May with Kamal Mitra ((3opal Pakrasi), Kanu Banerjee (Shyam- 
sundar), Thakurdas Mitra (Kripamoy), Gourisankar Banerjee 
(Subhamoy), Sukhen Das (Pantua), Bankim Ghose (Kachi- 
mama), Manu Mukherjee (Bar’da), Manju Dey (Chhanda), Sipra 
Mitra (Roma), Sikha Bhattacharya (Parbati), Sumita Chatterjee 
(Sandhya), l^ma Ganguli (Minoti) and the cabaret dancers 
Miss J. and Miss Lily. The more renowned Shefali joined later 
as the dancer to attract more crowds. Byabhichar had a long 
run at Minerva. Marked as ‘Only for the Adults’ and directed by 
the author himself. Byabhichar was well acted, whatever might 
have been its theme. Byabhichar continued on the Minerva stage 
till Nihar Gupta’s Swarndboloy appeared on f5 October 1977. 

Swarnabolay disappeared early in 1978 and Minerva was 
closed except for performances by various groups on daily stage 
hire basis. 

In June 1978 Jajabar North, a group that had been performing 
in a small auditorium at Boy’s Own Library at Dalimtola near 
Biswaroopa. took the Minerva stage for the regular performance 
of their running play, Bandhabi, written and directed by Sunit 
Kumar Das, with Sunit Das himself in the leading role. 

On August 14, 1979 Minerva played Jua, Subodh Ghose’s 
story dramatised by Basudeb Ghose. Then came Pardeshi on H 
March. 1980. It is again a Subodh Ghose story dramatised by 
Basudeb Ghose, still with Miss *J* as the dancing star. On 2 
November 1980 here began Priyar Khonji by Samar Mukherjee, 
with Arati Bhattacharya as the heroine and Nandini Malia, 
Ketaki Dutt, Ashim Kumar, Prcmangsu Bose in the supporting 
cast. Additional attractions of the play, as advertised, arc flying 
dancing girl and flying helicopter on the stage. 
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Miscellaneous Theatres (1960-80) 

Ever since public theatre turned the comer with the production 
of Shyamdi at Star in 1953, the popularity of the theatre has 
been on the increase. Outside the professional theatre a new 
drama and theatre movement had started since the production 
of Nabanna by the IPTA in 1944, later leading to the appea¬ 
rance of an ever-increasing number of Group Theatres. 

Outside the Group Theatres there were many actors and 
actresses. Some among them once belonged to the city’s public 
theatres; some former members of the Group Theatres; others 
from amateur dramatic clubs; but all looking for an oppor¬ 
tunity for regular performances before the public. A few new 
theatre houses were built. But this being a costly affair, some 
of the existing halls were used for theatrical entertainments. A 
brief account of these theatres is given here. 

It may be mentioned here that all these theatres have been 
short-lived. While the houses and the halls stand, different 
groups have come and gone. In between the entrance and exit 
of groups they remained closed or were let out on a daily hire 
basis to different theatrical or jatra parties or recreation clubs. 
Public today has become theatre-minded; the number of theatre¬ 
goers has increased; and young talents are in search of a stage 
to demonstrate their histrionic skills. Either for love or for 
money a number of young people are attracted to the stage. And 
once a financier is found a group enters a theatre hall, even 
an improvised one, and begins performance, but only to vacate 
it within a short time when funds fall short. But there is no 
denying either their sincerity or their skill. 

Kasi Viswanath Mancha (1963) 

For about ninety years since its inception Beadon Street- 
Comwallis Street-Hatibagan area has been Calcutta’s theatre 
centre. Things began to change thereafter. Theatres began to 
spring up in different parts of the city. In 1963 a theatre house 
arose on a site which was originally a go-down in a rather un¬ 
promising area of the city in eastern Calcutta, on the canal 
side, near Manicktala Thana. This was Kasi Viswanath '^eatm. 
This had been the scene of theatrical activities of a numbw of 
^oups. The following is the list of plays staged here : ^ 

Sfmp AfwifeH*—Mahendra Gupta (11.4.63). 
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Raja Rampal —^Mahaidra Gupta (25.6.66)- 

Antony Kabial —^Bidhayal:^ Bfaattacharya (26.10.66). 

Kabuliwalla —Rabindranath’s story dramatized by Tripti 
Chatterjec (18.9.68). 

Nati Smodim—Bidhayak Bhattacharya (March 1969). 

Mukhoser Addey —^Premendra Mitra’s story dramatized by 

Dhananjoy Bairagi (10.1.70). 

Saodagar —Samaresh Bose (1.4.71). 

Dayal Operfl—Dhananjoy Bairagi (23.2.72). 

MalUka —Jarasandha’s story dramatized by Biru Mukherjee 
(19.11.72). 

Naa —larashankar Banerjee (4.10.75). 

Aghatan —^Banaphool’s story dramatized by Biru Mukherjee 
(25.11.76). 

Namjiban —Soumitra Chatterjee (21.12.78). 

Of these Antony Kabid, Nati Binodini, Saodagar, MalUka, 
Naa, Aghatan and Namjiban drew public attention and appre¬ 
ciation, alike for their dramatic content and excellent perfor¬ 
mances. Antony Kabial by the veteran playwright Bidhayak 
Bhattacharya, a drama on the life and times of an impromtu 
composer and singer, popularly known as Antony Phiringee be¬ 
cause of his Portugeese origin, became a box office hjt on 
account of the outstanding performances given by Jahar 
Ganguli who sang and danced with a rare gusto in the role of 
Bhola Moira. Sabitabrata Dutt who sang with ease and con¬ 
fidence in the title role, and Ketaki Dutt who moved the heart 
of the audibnee as the heroine of the play. Bidhayak Bhattacharya 
appeared as Mamababu. Others were Tarun Mitra, Kalipada 
■Chakraverty, Jiben Bose, Sadhana Roy Chowdhury and Seeta 
Mukherjee. 

Nati Binodini, also by Bidhayak Bhattacharya, a drama on 
the tragic life of the celebrated actress of the initial period of 
the public theatre, drew a crowded house for a long time thanks 
to the sensitive acting of Ketaki Dutt in the title role, supported 
by a masterly rendering of the character of Girish Chandra by 
the veteran Jidiar Ganguli. Incidentally, this was Jahar Ganguli’s 
last new role in the public theatre which he had served for forty 
-years. In other roles were Kanu Banerjee (Ram Krishna), 
Amaresh l^as (VIvekananda) and Dilip Roy (Gurmukh Roy). 


22 
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Saodagar*s main attraction was the performance of the cele¬ 
brated Tripti Mitra. 

Mdlika, a story by Jarasandha (pen-name of Cham Chandra 
Chakraverty who utilised in his novels his personal knowledge, 
as an official, of jail life) dramatized by Bim Mukherjee. had 
the versatile Savitri Chatterjce as the heroine with Sarvendra 
opposite her. Mallika was one of the triumphs of Savitri 
Chatterjee on the stage. 

Tarashankar’s Naa, already famous on the screen, was 
brought on the stage with the talented filmstar Madhabi 
Chakraverti as the heroine. Opposite her was the film hero 
Nirmal Kumar. Ashim Kumar and Jnanesh Mukherjee gave 
adequate support to make Nm a box office attraction. 

But Banaphool’s comedy A ghat an, also dramatized by Biru 
Mukherjee, and directed by Jnanesh Mukherjee has beaten all 
record on the Kasi Viswanath stage by a continuous mn of more 
than three hundred nights. The cast comprised of Jnanesh 
Mukherjee Anup Kumar, Asoke Mitra, Gita Dey, Manjula, 
Putul Chakraverti, Saswati Roy and Basabi Nandi. Tapas Sen 
was in charge of the lights. 

Namjiban by Soumitra Chatterjee, has earned a distinction 
among the public or professional theatre plays of today by vir¬ 
tue of its down-to-earth realism, its straight-forward approach 
to some of the acute problems of today’s life and its artistic 
production without any gimmicks. The author and director 
Soumitra Chatterjee, well known as a filmstar, had only a brief 
stage-experience as an actor at Star Theatre twenty-five years 
ago. Nevertheless he made a success of his first-ever public 
theatre play, and that with a not very brilliant cast. With only 
two familiar names Nilima Das and Lily Chakraverty in the 
female roles to help him, Soumitra Chatterjee has carried Nam- 
fiban from December 21, 1978 to May 1980 with great success. 

In September 1980 Kasi Viswanath Mancha brought back 
Tarashankar Banerjee’s Naa, once played here in 1975, under 
the direction of Jnanesh Mukherjee. The cast comprised of 
Nirmal Kumar. Ashim Kumar. Madhabi Chakraverti, Nilima 
Das, Aloka Ganguli and the director himself. The next new 
pky Saradindu Banerjee’s Bmi Stmhar, dramatized by Biru 
Mi&herjee. opened on 2 October 1980 with Jnanesh Mu]dief| 0 , 
Basanta Oiaudhuri, Lily Chakraverty in the cast. Jnanesh 
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Mukhcijee directed the play while Tapas Sen and Suresh Dutt 
were in charge of light and set respectively. 

PiYASi (1964) 

The next theatre house to appear was Piyasi, in 1964 in the 
south-western part of the city. Theatrical area was expanding. 
Unfortunately, Piyasi. unlike Kasi Viswanath, produced only two 
plays. Bandar by Biru Mukherjee on 3 October, 1964 and 
Subhadrar Bastraharcot by Nabo^u Chatterjee 3 April 1965. 
Subsequently Piyasi was converted to a cinema hall. 

Pratap Memorial Hall Theatre (1967) 

So great was the craze for theatre in Calcutta and so few the 
houses available for the purpose that what was never expected 
happened in 1967. A hall dedicated to the memory of Rev. 
Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, a great Brahmo leader, was con¬ 
verted to a theatre, much to the surprise and consternation of 
the Brahmos who were severely opposed to theatrical frivolities. 

In 1967 Pratap Memorial staged Charankabi Mukunda Das 
(1 Octoba*) by Manmatha Ray. It was a worthy biographical 
drama on the wandering bard of Bengal who sang patriotic 
songs and inspired the hearts of millions of men during the 
Swadeshi days. The play did no dishonour to the hall where it 
was played. But the next one that came in 1972 was found to 
be a little different and a question arose on the appropriateness 
of letting out the hall for a drama like Barbadhu which was 
produced here by Chaturmukh. 

Barbadhu,^a. story by the eminent novelist Subodh Chose, was 
dramatized by Ashim Chakraverti and staged for the first time 
on the Pratap Memorial stage on 15 August 1972. It surpassed 
all records by more than 1800 nights of popular performance. 
A basically moving theme of a woman of the town aspiring to 
be a housewife was unnecessarily cheapened, nay vulgarized, by 
the director in its presentation on the stage. This was done to 
draw the unwary masses. The trick succeeded beyond all ex¬ 
pectations. The songs of Barbadhu were composed by the famous 
lyricist Oouriprasanna M^izumdar, and the famous music direc¬ 
tor of films Nachiketa Chose put them to tunc. And these were 
brilliantly rendered on the stage by Ketaki Dutt who originally 
appeared in the role of the h^oine (Lata), replaced later by 
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Manju Chakraverti. The hero (Prasad) was Ashim Chakraverti, 
the central figure of the Chaturmukb group. 

Chaturmukh’s next drama at Pratap Memorial, Meerabai (by 
Sushyamal Sarma), opened in August 1978, with Ketaki Dutt in 
the title role and Ashim Chakraverty as director. But Meerabai 
failed where Barbadhu had an astounding success. 

On 14 February 1980 Pratap Memorial brought Ashim 
Chakraverty’s Badhu Nayika on the stage. Directed and played 
by Sri Chakraverty himself. Ba^dhu Nayika reached the end of 
the year completing two hundred shows when Sri Ashim 
Chakraverty’s sudden and premature death on 2 January 1981 
took away the main prop of Chaturmukh. Nevertheless the show 
continues. 

Seeshmahal (1968) 

Away from the city, at Salkea on the western side of the 
Ganga, about three kilometres from Howrah station, Seesh¬ 
mahal made its appearance in 1968. And here played no less 
an artiste than Tripti Mitra in at least two dramas, Dwidha by 
Bidhayak Bhattacharya which opened on 15 August 1968, and 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s Biraj Bou, dramatized by Bidhayak 
Bhattacharya. It will be remembered that this was the fourth 
dramatic version of this novel of Sarat Chandra. In 1918 Bhupen- 
dra Nath Banerjee’s version was acted at Star with Kusum- 
kumari in the title role. In 1934 Sisir Kumar Bhaduri produced 
his own version of Biraj Bou at Naba Natyyamandir on the 
Star stage with Kankabati as heroine. In 1949 Kanai Bose*s 
rendering was played at Kalika. Bidhayak’s at Seeshmahal was 
the fourth with Tripti Mitra as Biraj Bou, and her performance 
undoubtedly far surpassed those of her predecessors. In Dwidha, 
the cast included three film personalities, Asitbaran (Abinash), 
Ashim Kumar (Sagar), Tarun Kumar (Priyabrata), and Tripti 
Mitra (Ratna). It was a typically modem play and there was 
novelty in its production with only one set and zonal lighting. 
In 1969, Seeshmahal presented another Bidhayak drama. Vidya- 
sundar, which opened on 11 October. The same year Seesh- 
tnahal*s Dwidha was seen on the Minerva stage. 

Aban Mahal (1974) 

Built primarily as a children's theatre, Aban Mahal in South 
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Calcutta was used for the production of TarashanJkar Banerjee’s 
Kabi (once played at Rungmahal, 1957) in 1974. The director 
was by Debnarayan Gupta, and the participants, Sabitabrata 
Dutt, Nihma Das, Gita Dey and others. Kabi did not run for 
long. 

In 1977, another attempt was made to hold dramatic perfor¬ 
mances at Aban Mahal, but without success. The drama pro¬ 
duced was Charmurtir Goendagiri of the well-known scholar- 
novelist Narayan Ganguli, dramatized by Shyamal Sen. 

Nimoo Bhowmik, a young, enterprising and promising artiste, 
had been in search of a house to produce plays under the 
banner of N.B. Enterprise, ever since he left his parent organi¬ 
zation Souvanik. He entered Aban Mahal on June 1, 1980 with 
Prasanta Deb’s dramatic adaptation of Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar’s Bengali rendering of Shakespeare’s The Comedy of 
Errors, Bhrantibilas. The cast included Santosh Dutt, Bulbul 
Chowdhury, Smita Sinha and others. The play continued for a 
few months, but was withdrawn before the end of the year. 

Rangana Theatre (1974) 

With Rangana we come back once more to the theatre centre of 
Calcutta, the Hatibagan area, though a little to the east, almost 
on Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road (formerly known as Upper 
Circular Road). Not far from Biswaroopa, this newly built 
theatre house was the venue of Nandikar, a well-known Group 
Theatre of Calcutta, for a considerable period of time. Like 
Utpal Dutt’s Little Theatre at Minerva, Ajitesh Banerjee’s Nan¬ 
dikar played as a professional theatre at Rangana, giving four 
performances a week. In 1974, Nandikar produced Sahi Sambad, 
and then passed on to their stage hit, Bhalo Manush, which 
opened on 15 October 1974. Adapted from Bertolt Brecht’s 
The Good Wife of Setzuan by Ajitesh Banerjee and directed by 
him, Bhcdo Manush, with Keya Chakraverti in the central 
character, created a stir in the theatrical world. Keya Chakra¬ 
verti, who had just resigned her post as a lecturer in English in 
the Scottish Church Clollege in Calcutta where once she was also 
a student, gave a performance that was a revelation to many. 
She was declared the best sta^ artiste of the year for her role 
in Bhalo Manush. With the dramatist-director Ajitesh Banerjee 
himself, and his professor-friend, highly talented Rudra- 
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prasad Sengupta in support. Bhdo Manush of Nandikar crea* 
ted a history by its long run. Unfortunately* at the top of its 
popularity. Nandikar had to leave the Rangana Theatre when 
that theatre itself was ready to produce its own play. The story 
of Nandikar will be told in greater details in the chapter on 
Group Theatres. 

And so came Rangana’s first production Nata-Nati by Ganesh 
Mukherjee. on 10 October 1975. Tbis interesting period piece 
on the early theatres of Calcutta and their actors and actresses, 
including Girish Chandra Ghose, Ardhendu Sekhar Mustaphi, 
Amritalal Mukherjee (Bel Babu), Amritalal Basu, Binodini 
Gangamoni and others, and also such characters as Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahansa, Narendranath Dutt (Swami Vivekananda), 
became very popular and continued for more than 300 nights. 
The cast included Gurudas Banerjee (Ramakrishna), Kartick 
Banerjee (Girish Ghose), Santosh Dutt (Danakali), Molina Debi 
(Gangamoni). Bbsantl Chaitflerjee (Binodini), Dipika Banerjee 
(Kshetramoni), Mamata Banerjee (Binoder Ma), Sudhangsu 
Maiti (Narendranath), and others. The play was directed by 
Ganesh Mukherjee. Anil Bagchi directed the music, 

Rangana*s next production was Banaphool’s Bahni, dramati¬ 
zed by Ganesh Mukherjee, which opened on 21 July 1977. It 
had a short life. 

Rangana closed its performance for a short time and re-opened, 
under Haridas Sanyal, on 7 October 1978, with Sarat Chandra’s 
CfiandranatK dramatized and directed by Debnarayan Gupta. 
The cast was a combination of old and new, Saraju Debi, Sipra 
Mitra, Kanu Banerjee, Kamal Mitra and newcomers Bodhiswatta 
and Manjula. 

Rangana’s latest hit is the celebrated comedian Bhanu 
Banerjee’s production of Jal Ma Kali Boarding, a totally incon¬ 
sequential farce that throws the whole house to rollicking lau¬ 
ghter. thanks to the gags and antics, as also the acting skill of 
the veteran stage and film star. The credit for adapting the ori¬ 
ginal Jatra script that Ma Kcdi Boarding is, to the require¬ 
ment of the proscenium stage goes to the famous dramatist and 
director Deb Narayan Gupta. A competent cast comprising'Of 
the veteran Saraju Debi. who has completed fifty years of. act¬ 
ing on the public stage, the versatile Ajit Chatterjee, the ebuXfi- 
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ent Mrinal Mukherjee and the young Manjula, with Asra 
Bhattacharyya, Kali Chakraverty and others, has already 
brought the play from July 12, 1979 to the end of 1980. with 
a continuous run of more than 300 nights. 

Ram Mohan Mancha (1974) 

The unexpected happened again when on 19 January 1974 Ram 
Mohan Library Hall at Garpar, commemorating Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, the founder of Brahmoism and the first among the 
makers of new India, a hall associated with many solemn func¬ 
tions and illustrious names, was thrown open for a dramatic 
entertainment. Rang Berang. Earlier the Pratap Memorial Hall 
had been converted to a theatre. It only showed that Calcutta 
was theatre hungry and every available hall was sought after 
by the theatre enthusiasts. The conservative authorities of these 
sacred places had to yield to the demand. 

After Rang-Berang in 1974 came Bhola Moira by Kunal 
Mukherjee, on 1 January 1975. Almost a parallel piece to 
Antony Kabial, played at Kasi Viswanath Mancha, Bhola 
Moira had for its central character a Calcutta Kabial, an im¬ 
promptu composer and singer, belonging to Baghbazar. Tara 
Bhattacharya appeared as Bhola Moira and sang with his usual 
competence. This play was later brought to Rungmahal (6.12.75). 
On 8 May 1976 was seen Rakta Nadir Dhara on the Ram 
Mohan Library Hall stage. Based on the life of a notorious mur¬ 
derer of Calcutta, known as Khoka goonda, Panchanon GhosaPs 
story was ^dramatized by Pijus Basu and presented under his 
direction with all the lurid details, and the added attraction of 
of a cabaret dancer in the person of Miss Shefali, already made 
famous by Biswaroopa’s Chowringhee. Indrajit Sen and Kaniksha 
Sen, formerly of Little Theatre, were responsible for the *tagc 
and light. The drama attained box office popularity. After 
Kamal Laia, by Debnarayan Gupta, based on Sarat Chandra’s 
Srikanta, played on 4 August 1978, appeared Avisapta by Sisk 
Bose. The next production was an old play, Thma Thekey Aschi 
(Priestley’s An Inspector Cdls) adapt^ by Ajit Ganguli, and 
played by a star cast consisting of Tripti Mitra, Ajitesh Banerjce, 
Debraj Roy, N. Viswanathan, and others, and directed by 
Shyamal Sen. It had only a ^ort run. 

Subsequent plays were Nishiddha Prem (Drama and Dircc- 
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tiou—Sunit Das), Kalanka (Drama and Direction—Sanjoy Dutt) 
which began on 27 September 1979, followed by Rina 
Mukherjee’s Basar Badhu under th^ direction of llias Sheikh. 
On 9 October 1980 here began Paharia Prem also by Rina 
Mukherjee. 

Boys* Own Library Hall (1971) 

Another library hall, not far from Ram Mohan Library, in 
between Rangana and Biswaroopa. the Boys’ Own Library, was 
thrown open for dramatic entertainment when Jajabar (North) 
began with Jagaran (1971), followed by Moti Bibi and Swapan 
Prova and then brought Sunit Kumar Das’ Bandhahi on its stage 
in 1975, with Miss Leez as the cabaret dancer, and the writer- 
director in the main role. In the name of realism and drama 
as a ‘slice of life’ theory, things were carried too far in order 
attract audience. Inspired with its success in the Library Hall. 
Bandhahi entered Minerva Theatre in July, 1978 to draw more 
crowd. The Hall was next left to Aparajita (North) for 
Bardhamaner Bor Barishaler Koney by Sabyasachi Chatterjee. 

The next play was Ghatkali, a comedy by Subodh Das, pre¬ 
sented by Rupa Chakra. This was followed by Buno Ol Bagha 
Tentul, written and directed by Sanjoy Bhattacharyya. Then 
after a brief show of Biru Mukherjee’s Adal Badal, a Sancharini 
production, Kelenkari by Sachin Barik came on the Boys* Own 
Library stage for a short time. From 4 December 1980 here 
began Theatre Club’s Biday ay Swarga, written and directed by 
Basu Das. 

Netaji Subhas Institute (1975) 

Netaji Subhas Institute (originally. Railway Mansion Institute) 
at Sealdah, close to the station, had a big stage and a commo¬ 
dious hall for the recreation of the railway staff. Office clubs 
and other drama groups performed there occasionally. On 2 
March 1975 the comedian Rabi Chose with his party was seen 
here in Samaresh Bose’s Bihar in its dramatized form. This 
novel, when first published in a literary weekly, had raised a 
great deal of controversy over its alleged obscenity, like Sri 
Basu’s Prajapati which was staged at Minerva in 1974. After 
a short run Bihar went into hiding. 

The theatre opened again on 12 October. 197B with Btrii 
Mukherjee’s Kalarab directed by Jnanesh Mukherjee. Besides 
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Sri Mukherjee himself the cast had Nirmal Kumar and Madhabi 
Chakraverti, Gita Dey and Anup Kumar, 

Early in 1980 Subhendu Chattcrjee came here with A mar 
Kantak, but soon shifted to Rungmahal in April. On October 
2, 1980 here began a new play Sonar Khonje by Jyotirmoy De 
Biswas, with Kamal Mitra, Lolita Chatterjee, Ajanta Chaudhuri 
and others, imder the direction of Mrinal Ghose. 

Tapan Theatre (1976) 

The construction of Tapan Theatre on Sadananda Road in 
South Calcutta was started by Ram Chowdhury, the man who 
had built the Kalika Theatre in 1944. It was to be a theatre in 
memory of his son Tapan Chowdhury of the Indian Air Force, 
who had lost his life during India’s war with Pakistan. When 
the construction was all but complete Ram Chowdhury died. 
His wish for a theatre remained unfulfilled. When the building 
was completed, here entered a group calling itself Kalpataru, 
with Satya Bandopadhyay’s Nahabat, once played with success 
at Rungmahal (1968), and began performance on 14 April 1976. 
Directed by Satya Bandopadhyay (Jethamasai) himself, and 
played by Bikas Roy (Jnan Babu), Tarun Kumar (Bara Jamai). 
Ratna Ghosal (Keya), Ira Mitra (Neli), Nahabat continued to 
be an attraction even after 1100 nights at the end of 1980. 

Circarina (1976) 

Circarina, in the hub of the Calcutta theatre in North Calcutta, 
almost opposite Rangana, is a new type of theatre house, cir¬ 
cular in shape, with an arena stage which is absolutely bare and 
uses no scenery. The open, round sta^e which is electrically 
operated to come up and go down with persons and properties 
in the scene, is surrounded by galleries where the sp«:tators 
have their seats. For entrance and exit of the players four lanes 
in between the gallery seats are used. The lanes lead to the 
green room below. It is a novel theatre suggestive of the ‘theatre 
in the round’, so popular in the West 

Circarina opened on 22 July 1976 with Amar Ghose’s play 
Tushar Yuga Aschhe (The Ice Age is Coming). Both in theme 
and presentation the drama had a striking novelty. Directed by 
the author him^lf who also playM an important role, Tushar 
Yuga Aschhe had Anil Bagchi as its music director and con- 
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tained a number of songs well rendered by Rasaraj ChakravertL 
Acted by a team of competent artistes which included Hara- 
dhone Banerjee (Mirza Saheb), Sabitabrata Dutta (Bratin), 
Biren Chatterjee (Ramlachman), Mintoo Chakraverti (Anirud- 
dha). Sailen Mukherjee (Anupam). Samita Biswas (Rachana), 
Bithi Ganguli (Salima) and others, the drama became quite popu¬ 
lar, but for some reasons did not have the opportunity to occupy 
the stage long. 

The house remained closed for some time and then opened 
again on 7 July 1977, when a new unit presented Agnibanya by 
Samar Mukherjee, a play based on the Chittagong Armoury 
Raid by the revoltutionary youths of Bengal, under the leader¬ 
ship of Surya Sen (Master’da) and his comrades. The play was 
directed by Samar Mukherjee and had in its cast Basanta 
Chaudhuri, Ajit Banerjee, Sailen Mukherjee, Nandini Malia, 
Sulata Chaudhury and others. After a short spell the perfor¬ 
mance stopped. It was resumed in June 1978, with Kali 
Banerjee substituting Basanta Chaudhud. Next came Sonali 
Natyya Sangha’s Somrca O Sundari, Shankar’s story dramatized 
by Samar Mukherjee and also directed by him. It began on 14 
December 1978. The cast included Haradhone Banerjee, Samar 
Mukherjee, Sailen Mukherjee Jaysree Sen, Sulata Chaudhuri. 
Later Tarun Mitra substituted Haradhone Banerjee. The drama 
is still on show in January 1981, with sex, violence and motor 
accident shown on the open stage. 

Shyamaprasad Mancha (1976) 

An improvised theatre at Tallah named after Shyamaprasad 
Mukherjee, an esteemed* departed leader of India, staged Samar 
Mukherjee’s drama Bish for some time, with Biswajit Chatterjee 
as the hero, and then ceased to exist. Next came La} Rakho in 
September 1979. Written and directed by Sunit Das La} Rakho 
is approaching 400 nights on an out of the way stage in the 
city, with Sunit Das, Soma Ganguli, Miss Mita and Miss Chaitali 
and a few others. 

Ghalib Theatre (1976) 

A short-lived theatre, named after the immortal Persian poet, 
was set up in the Muslim Institute HalL Wellesley Street with 
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Pratap Thakur^s Masnad, It opened on 7 March 1976, and then 
quickly vanished. 

SUJATA Sadan (1977) 

Another improvised theatre in South Calcutta (Hazra Road), 
which opened on 15 January 1977 with Chhayaye AJoye and 
had a cast consisting of Subhendu Chatterjee, Chinmoy Roy, 
Nilima Das, also disappeared as quickly as it came. 

After a few months its doors were opened with Manchasri*s 
Jiban Rekha by Amal Nag. Like most of the plays in Calcutta’s 
recent theatres Jiban Rekha too had a brief life. Groups came 
and went and in April 1980 Sujata Sadan advertised Go/maf by 
Bimal Roy, with Bonani Chaudhuri, Dipanwita Roy, Soma 
Mukherjee, Subrata Sen Sarma and Nihar Chakraverty, hut 
Golmcd is heard no more. On 21 August 1980 came Annya- 
purba by Kama la Natyya Sangstha. Specially advertised attrac¬ 
tions included a terrible plane accident on the stage. 

JoGFSH Mime Academy (1977) 

Inside the Kalighat Park, just by the side of Kalighat Tram 
Depot, another hall was utilized as a theatre by a few groups. 
Theatre Calcutta’s Swarna Villa by Partha Chatterjce, directed 
by Barun Dasgupta, was played here with Manju Dey as the 
leading lady (Monorama), supported by Barun Dasgupta 
(Kalyan), Asit Basu (Pradipta), Ruma Dasgupta (Bobbie), Soma 
Mukherjee (Swati) and others. 

Here also played Ajitesh Banerjee’s new group, Nandimukh, 
founded by him (after he parted company with Nandikar in 
1977), the drama being the old one, Sher Afgan. of which he is 
the writer (it is an adaptation of a Pirandello play) as well as 
the main actor and director. 

Nandimukh played here Pap Punya, adaptation of a Tolstoy 
story, under the direction of Ajitesh Banerjee, with himself in 
the leading role. In 1980 on this stage was played for sometime 
Ashapuma Debi’s Adhikar, dramatized and directed by Tapendu 
Ganguli with Samita Biswas, Dipanwita, Sumita, and Arun 
Banerjee in the cast In September began Saklipada Rajguru’s 
Meghe Dfiaha Tara with Samita Biswas in the heroine’s role. 
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Clem Brown Mancha (Bidhan'Mancha) 

Clem Brown Institute at Sealdah was converted to a theatre 
hall where on 30 January 1977 began Sunil Chatterjee’s Trishna. 
On 18 June 1978 Biru Mukherjee’s Kal Baisakhi was staged here 
with Basanta Chaudhuri, Subfaendu Chatterjee, Nilima Das. 
Chinmoy Roy, Samita Biswas ajid others. Since 14 January 1980 
Clem Brown had on its stage Sumona Natyya Sangstha’s Lan- 
chhita written and directed by Raj Kumar Chakraverty, with 
Bankim Ghose, Priya Chatterjee and others in different roles. 
The theatre has been renamed Bidhan Mancha. On 25 December 
here came the famous novelist Shankar’s story Nasarnandini, 
dramatized and directed by Kumar Mukherjee, with the veteran 
Maradhone Banerjee and the newcomer Srila Majumdar in diffe¬ 
rent roles. The advertised added attractions are a running taxi, 
a flying plane, besides dancers like Miss Bobita and Miss Meena. 

Ahindra Mancha (1978) 

Built by Calcutta Improvement Trust Ahindra Mancha, dedica¬ 
ted to the memory of Natasuryya Ahindra Chaudhuri, is another 
air-conditioned theatre in Calcutta. Inaugurated by Manmatha 
Roy, on 5 August 1978, Ahindra Mancha offers opportunity to 
different groups to hold their performances. However, no group 
has so far selected this stage at Chetla for regular shows. 

Basudeb Mancha (1979) 

One of the latest additions to the city’s theatre-houses is Basu¬ 
deb Theatre at Bhabanath Sen Lane, near five-point crossing of 
Shambazar. The house opened on 14 June, 1979, with Biru 
Mukherjee’s Bhmga Gorar Khela^ directed and played by 
Jnanesh Mukherjee. with Subhendu Chatterjee, Subrata 
Chatterjee and others. Some time later came Tara Chand 
Bhaduri’s Nishiddha Prem, also directed by him. But neither 
these nor a few other interim efforts made here by different 
groups proved a success. 

Great Eastern Stores, a comedy by Badal Sircar, opened here 
on 5 June, 1980. Directed by Shyamal Sen the drama had in its 
cast the top comedian Anup Kumar supported by Shyamal Sen, 
Bimal Deb, Kalyani Mondol and others. Soon, however. Great 
Eastern Stores gave place to Htnel Dreamland written and dira:- 
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ted by Ashis Sarkar and featuring the dancing star Miss Shefall 
On the 8th day of the New year (1981) here entered Rajkumar 
Chakraverty’s Lanchhita, once shown on the Clem Brown stage. 
Miss Bobbie being the chief attraction as dancer. 

Buon Theatre (1979) 

Bijon Theatre at Rajkrishna Street, and almost adjacent to 
Rangana and Circarina theatres, and dedicated to the memory 
of the eminent group-theatre dramatist-director-actor Bijon 
Bhattacharyya, is a laudable effort of Nataraj Enterprise under 
the direction'of Sayak Group. It opened in August 1979 and had 
on its board for regular professional performance the veteran 
Sekhar Chatterjee’s (Theatre Unit) Judge Saheb, a highly enter¬ 
taining and yet meaningful comedy. Directed and played by Sri 
Chatterjee with Sadhana Roy Chowdhury, Basabi Nandi and 
Chinmoy Roy in different roles. Judge Saheb proved a popular 
play at Bijon Theatre. On 2 August 1980 here began Srimati 
Bhoymkari (adaptation of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the 
Shrew) with Sekhar Chatterjee, Robi Ghose, Basabi Nandi, 
Sadhana Roy Chowdhury. Soma Mukherjee and others. Direc¬ 
ted by Robi Ghose Srimati Bhoyankori celebrated its centenary 
on 25 December 1980. 

Andhra Hall (1980) 

In South Calcutta, near Tollygunge Bridge and police outpost 
on Shyama Prasad Mukherjee Road there is an unpretentious 
hall meant to be a meeting place of the people from Andhra in 
South India. From time to time this hall has been utilised by 
different groups for dramatic performances. On December 4, 1980, 
here began Sujata, a Subodh Ghose story, dramatized and direc¬ 
ted by Tapendu Ganguli. The cast includes Manju Dey, Bithi 
Ganguli, N. Viswanathan and a few others. Manju Dey. how¬ 
ever, soon left, but the show continues. 



XII 

One Hundred Years of the 
Public Theatre 

Centenary Cdebroions of the Public Theatre 

The story of the Calcutta theatre has reached the end of the 
year 1980. It is only appropriate that a brief account of its 
centenary celebrations, held in 1972-73 should be given here. 

The first such commemoration function of the public theatre 
was held on the occasion of its twenty-eighth anniversary on 7 
December 1900, when a public meeting was called by the cele¬ 
brated actor Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi at Minerva Theatre where 
he gave a brief account of the origin and later growth and 
development of Calcutta theatres. Next, Golden Jubilee Celebra¬ 
tion was held on 9 December 1922, at the Calcutta University 
Institute Hall. Here is a brief account of its centenary celebra¬ 
tions. 

The main centenary function was held on 7 December 1972, 
and quite appropriately in the same building where public thea¬ 
tre was bom, namely the house that originally belonged to 
Madhusudan Sanyal on Upper Chitpore Road (now Rabindra 
Sarani). Tusharkanti Ghose, Editor of the century old English 
ddly Amrita Bazar Patrika, presided. It may be recalled that 
his father Sisir Kumar Ghose, the first Editor of the same paper, 
was closely associated with public theatre. Sisir Kumar Ghose’s 
drama Naiso Rupea was performed at National Theatre in 1875. 
The largely attended meeting of the citizens of Calcutta and 
lovers of theatre was addressed, among others, by Manmatha 
Ray, the seniormost dramatist whose connection with the pub¬ 
lic theatre began in 1923, Vivekananda Mukherjee, the doyen 
among journalists, and Saraju Debi the seniormost artiste of the 
pniblio theatre whose regular appearance on the stage has ex- 
ceetted a period of half a coitury. The meeting was followed, 
once more very appropriately, by the performance of the same 
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drama which was held here a century ago on the opening of 
the first public theatre—National Theatre—namely, Dinabandhu 
Mitra’s Nildarpm. Jnanesh Mukherjee directed the play. 

The different city theatres. Star, Rungmahal, Biswaroopa, also 
observed the day with due solemnity, holding commemoration 
meetings in their respective hails. What, however, was missed 
was the combined centenary celebration on a grand scale by the 
established city theatres pooling their resources together. Nor did 
they put up any special performance of any of the old classics 
once seen on Aeir respective stages. This, it was felt, was a 
great omission. 

But the lacuna was more than made up by the laudable per¬ 
formance of the Bengali Theatre Centenary Celebration Com¬ 
mittee formed at the initiative of Ahindra Chaudhuri. the cele¬ 
brated actor, with Sri Chaudhuri as the President, and Man- 
matha Ray as the Working President. The office of the Committee 
was located in Ahindra Chaudhuri’s house at 35/1 Gopal Nagar 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta. 

Under the auspices of this Committee a number of important 
and significant functions were held on different dates in 1973. On 
22 February an open meeting was held at the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Institute. The meeting was addressed, among others, by Sri 
Ray. Here was also held an exhibition in which old manuscripts, 
handbills, pictures of plays, portraits of dramatists, actors and 
actresses, models, and other items of interest were displayed. The 
Committee also organized a special performance of Dwijendra- 
lal Roy’s famous historical drama Chandragupta at Minerva 
Theatre in which spme of the veterans were seen, for example, 
Mahendra Gupta, Kanu Banerjee, Saraju Debi and a few others. 
A tape recorded scene from Monmohan Roy’s Refia in which 
Ahindra Chaudhuri was seen and heard in a shadow film pro- 
jetcion as Baktiar with Gitasri Debi as Rejia, was also presen¬ 
ted on the same evening. Other elaborate plans drawn by the 
Committee'could not be implemented because of various difficul¬ 
ties. 

But the Committee succeeded in doing one thing which is 
really useful. It has published a commemoration volume in 
Bengali, Satabarshe Ncdyyasda (One Huiwired Ycare of Theatre), ^ 
edited by two distinguished scholars, Dr Asutosh Bhattacharya 
of the Calcutta Univetsity, and Ajit Kumar Ghose of Rabin- 
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dra Bharati University. The volume contains a number of learned, 
informative and interesting articles from the pen of scholars and 
theatre experts covering all aspects of the theatre. It was pub¬ 
lished in June 1973 by Sunil Dutt, one of the Secretaries of the 
Committee, from his publishing firm, Jatiya Sahitya Parishad, 
Calcutta. On the 15th of the same month Satabcarshe Natyyasala 
was officially released at a simple but solemn ceremony held in 
the residence of Ahindra Chaudhuri. Speaking on this occasion 
Sri Chaudhuri rightly observed, ‘The Committee has shown the 
way how centenaries of institutions should be observed.* Thea¬ 
tres will rise and fall, but Satabarshe Natyyasala will remain a 
permanent monument to Bengali public theatre. 

The centenary was also the occasion for a few other impor¬ 
tant publications on Calcutta theatres. Among these mention 
should be made of Sisir Bose’s Eksa Bachharer Bangla Theatre 
(One Hundred Years of Bengali Theatre), Volume One, published 
in April 1973 by Navana, Calcutta; Kalish Mukherjee’s Bangla 
Natyyasalar Itihas (History of the Bengali Theatre), published 
in August 1973 by Star Theatre Publication, Calcutta; Shankar 
Bhattacharyya’s Kolkatar Theatre (Calcutta’Theatres), 1973, pub¬ 
lished by D. M. Library, Calcutta; and Ardhendu Sekhar and 
Bangla Theatre, 1974, published by Shankar Prakashan, Calcutta. 
Besides, special centenary issues were brought out by some 
journals like Galpa Bharati {Banga Rangamancher ScUabarsha), 
1974, Bohurupee {Old Theatre Number), March 1974, etc. 


Public Theatre in post-centenary years (1973-80) 

It may be recalled that 1953 was marked as the year of the 
changing theatre because from this time the public theatre made 
a rapid and commendable recovery, both dramatically and 
financially, after its severe struggle for existence during the War 
and post-War years (1942-52). The centenary of the theatre was 
then twenty years away. 

A careful analysis of the different periods or phases of the 
public theatre will show that a period of strengffi and glory 
has always been followed by one of weakness and decline. The 
*^nward march that began in the mid-fifties with Shywndi at 
Star (1953), Durabhasini at Rungmahal (1954), Arogyyaniketm 
at Biswaroopa (1956) and Utpal Dutfs Littte Theatre Group 
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perforaiing at Minerva as a public theatre (1959), came to a 
halt within twenty years and there has been a surprisingly rapid 
decline of the public theatre in recent years. 

Of the four established th^tres three have practically ceased 
to function on their own. Even the almost century old Star 
stopped its regular theatrical shows from April 1979. The house 
was let out to other theatrical and jatra parties. Fortunately, 
performances began again on July 5. Minerva’s doors open and 
close at frequent intervals. The hall is occasionally taken by 
some parties on hire. Rungmahal, as a established theatre, has 
gone out of existence since the end of 1977. Different parties 
come and play from time to time. Only the rather recently started 
Biswaroopa (1956) is carrying on under the able and steady ste¬ 
wardship of Rashbihari Sarker. Biswaroopa has completed an un¬ 
broken run of 25 years under one management. Tapan Theatre 
in South Calcutta is only four years old. A few new enterprises 
have just started. Nobody knows how long they will last. A few 
theatre houses have been built in the meantime. 

What is seen today is that some theatre enthusiasts form a 
group, find out an ad hoc financier, take a stage on hire, play 
there for some time and then disappear as quickly as they had 
appeared. It is noteworthy that the plays usually flaunt the 
names of some of the leading and popular artistes of today, 
and yet the lives of the groups concerned have been found to 
be very short. Barbadhu proved an exception, but for a diffe¬ 
rent reason. 

With the gradual exit of the artistes of the first and the second 
batch that had come to the public theatre since 1923. when the 
Period of Rise and Glory began, its acting side started becoming 
poorer and poorer, though a lot of progress was made on the 
directional and technical sides. Nor was there any prospect of 
a promising young actor being shaped into the mould of the 
great ones because the system of training of actors and actresses 
in the theatre, which was prevalent in the days of Girish- 
Ardhaidu-Amritalal. or Aparesh-Sisir-Naresh, was gone. The 
new theatre of the post-War years has directors for plays but 
not trainers for players. And the players too move from one 
theatre to another. They have no time to sit and learn. Besides, 
the custom of (me play at a time has made th^ artistes lazy, 
apathetic and mechanical. There is no scope for continuous and 
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laborious practising of new roles which would thereby increase 
their skill and efficiency. And most of the artistes have other 
preoccupations. 

In this situation a new expedient is being tried to make up 
the loss. The beginning was made ten years ago. In 1971 Biswa- 
roopa brought a luscious cabaret danseuse to entertain its pat¬ 
rons in a play, Chowringhee. It so happened that the drama 
provided a scope for such type of dancing because the location 
of its story was a fashionable hotel of Calcutta. It is well-known 
that the public theatre in Calcutta has always drawn a large 
section of its audience from the mofussil areas and the not- 
too-sophisticatcd section of the urban population. The average 
spectator was dazzled by the sight of such a novel and exciting 
show. He was thrilled by the orchestral music accompanying 
such exotic and erotic dances on a stage illumined with the 
magic of electricity. This was for him a novel experience. For a 
mere five rupees he could enjoy a thrill and a sensation which 
in a city hotel would have cost him at least ten times more. 
No wonder the expedient worked and money flowed in. From 
then onwards the public theatre was dubbed ‘commercial’ thea¬ 
tre. Formerly it was merely ‘professional’ theatre. 

Biswaroopa showed the way, others followed. Only Star stood 
apart. But while Biswaroopa stopped with the cabaret, the mush¬ 
room theatres went a few steps farther, introducing sex, vulga¬ 
rity and violence. This is a sorry trend in the commercial theatre 
of today. 

Post-centenary public theatre is passing through a period of 
decadence. Its drama is poor. It lacks direction and inspiration. 
Its acting standard is mediocre. There is no outstanding per¬ 
former. A few talented ones are either wasting themselves by 
repetition or are infrequently seen. The performance of most 
actors and actresses is uninspired, routine bound, mechanical. 
Directional skill, scientific and psychological lighting, graceful, 
simple suggestive sets and technical competence are to the credit 
side of the present-day theatre. While background music has im¬ 
proved, the stage has lost its singer. Original drama is rare. Pub¬ 
lic theatre has failed to attract or throw up new talents. While 
the ‘Other Theatre* is making a rapid headway, public theatre 
has entered- a blind alley. What began in 1953 as a Changing 
Theatre has now degenerated into a Theatre of Decadence. 
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BASUDEB MANCHA : 

Dwn/fl—(Drama : Santiranjan Ghose Dastidar; Direction : 
Nirmal Ghose). 

Khoka Goonda (Story : Panchanon Ghosal; Direction : 
Uday Bhattacharyya). 

Cast : Samit Bhanja, Lily Chakraverti. 

Grihaprabesh : (Direction : Jnanesh Mukherjee). 

Cast : Kali Banerjee, Haradhone Banerjec, Chinmoy Roy, 
Lily Chakraverti, Kanika Mazumdar. 

BIDHAN MANaiA : 

Honeymoon (Drama and Direction : Dipak Chakraverti) 
KASI VISWANATH MANCHA : 

Jana Aranyya (Story : Shankar; Drama and Direction : 
Samar Mukherjee). 

Cast : Basanta Chaudhuri, Sulata Chaudhuri, Subrata 
Chatterjee. 

RAM MOHAN MANCHA : 

Nihata Nayak 

Pipasa (Drama : Partha Banerjee; Direction : Santosh 
Ghose). 

SHYAMAPRASAD MANCHA I 

Kamini (Drama and Direction : Sunit Das) Jajabar North 
SUJATA SADAN : 

Angti Chattujjeyer Bhcu (Story Monoj Basu; Drama and 
Direction : Parthapratim Chowdhury). 

Cast : Parthapratim Chowdhury, Bulbul Chowdhury. 

NETAJI MANCHA : 

Jiban Darpan (Direction : Nirmal Ghose). 

Cast : Nilima, Soma, Srila, Rupak, Debraj. 

This play began at Netaji Mancha in October 1981 and then 
shifted to Minerva Theatre after a few shows. 



XIII 

Group Theatre 


Introduction : 

No story of the public theatres of Calcutta is complete without 
a reference to the group theatres of the city. 

In Calcutta today Group Theatres are as much a part of the 
public theatre as Star or Biswaroopa or Rungmahal, in so far 
as they hold performances on hired stages for the general pub¬ 
lic who have to purchase tickets for admission, at prices no 
less than what are prevalent in the public theatre. Group theatre 
distinguishes itself as the ‘other theatre’, meaning a theatre that 
is not ‘professional’ or ‘commercial’, a theatre different in aims 
and objectives—a centre of various experiments in theme, con¬ 
tent, production, etc. 

More important, group theatre dominates the theatrical scene 
of Calcutta today. Public theatres in Calcutta are at present in 
a bad way. In drama, acting and production, it is an age of 
mediocrity for public theatres. Lacking lustre in essentials, they 
are depending more and more on extraneous elements, including 
the exotic and the erotic cabaret, to draw a crowd. 

Group theatres, on the other hand, are forging ahead with 
courage, conviction and conhdence, with a definite aim and pur¬ 
pose, and making various experiments both in the matter and 
the manner of their work on the stage. Within thirty-six years 
group theatres have expanded, both vertically and horizontally. 
Their plays and playwrights are innumerable. Most groups have 
their own dramatists. The passion and enthusiasm of the mem¬ 
bers are infectious. Their talent and industry are beyond doubt. 
But their means are limited. Except for the big groups 
the rest suffer from a chronic lack of resource. Even the big 
ones have no stage of their own. They depend on hired stages. 
In recent years Rabindra Sadan, the Academy of Fine Art^ Hall 
on Cathedral Road, and Sisir Mancha (Calcutta Information 
Centre) have become the venues for public shows by a number 
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of prominent groups. The less prominent, but no less competent 
ones, cannot afford to pay the high charges of these three aris¬ 
tocratic theatre halls in the city. The fourth and the more ex¬ 
clusive Kala Mandir, is out of bounds for group theatres with 
a lean purse. Equally unavailable is Mahajati Sadan on Chitta- 
ranjan Avenue in Central Calcutta where the richer jatra parties 
get preference. The reconstructed air-conditioned Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Institute Hall is also prohibitive for most groups. Only 
the Mukta Angan in South Calcutta, Theatre Centre at Bhowani- 
pur and a few other small halls in different parts of the city 
fall to the lot of the group theatres. A few years ago a number 
of big groups made a joint effort to procure a piece of land and 
build a theatre house. Several performances were held to raise 
funds. Individual donations were collected. But ultimately no¬ 
thing happened. The groups move about from stage to stage. 
Badal Sircar*s unit has stopped searching for a stage and now 
hold performances wherever a sizeable audience can be collec¬ 
ted, sitting or standing. One source of income for group theatres 
is from ‘call shows’, i.e., performances put up on specific re- 
que.sts from public associations. Such ‘calls’ are often from 
mofussil areas, and groups have to hold performances on im¬ 
provised stage or platforms, sometimes under a temporary 
cover, sometimes in the open air. Group theatres have in this 
way spread out to remote areas, far from the metropolis. Groups 
from the mofussils also come to the city to take part in com¬ 
petitions. Some of them have shown great promise. Their num¬ 
ber is increasing. 

Obviously, money is needed to run a theatre group. Unlike 
in the nineteenth or early twentieth century, there are no theatre 
patrons (then called ‘captain’) today, ready to finance a drama¬ 
tic club, a common enough organization in those days, in ex¬ 
change for the ‘hero’s role in the club’s play. The members of 
group theatres come from the middle or low-income groups— 
educated young men and women, some employed, some in 
search of employment, some still students, but all with a passion 
for the theatre, and a large number ‘committed’ to ‘leftism*, 
and eager to use the stage as a platform to propagate certain 
ideals in which they believe. Hence group theatres sell tickets 
to ke6p their respective units alive, and not for the gains of 
individual members. 
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The genesis of the group theatre 

In Calcutta group theatres attracted public notice only when the 
Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) performed on the 
public stage in 1944, first Jabanbondi at Star and then Nabanna 
at Sri Rangam. However, the seeds of a ‘committed’ theatre 
were sown a few years earlier. 

In the thirties of the present century the educated youth of 
Bengal became restive with the prevailing state of affairs, social, 
political, and economic, and telt more and more drawn to 
communist ideals. This led to the birth of the Students’ Federa¬ 
tion as the students’ wing of the Communist Party of India. 

In colleges and universities the Students’ Federation fought 
elections and captured the students’ unions. Formerly, elections 
in college unions used to be held on a non-party basis. The 
Students’ Federation, as an organized body, now started func¬ 
tioning in colleges and universities under the inspiration and 
guidance of the Communist Party of India. Marxian literature 
was widely read, discussed and distributed : its teachings and 
directives were propagated in students’ meetings, conferences and 
debates. To recruit more students to the communist camp cul¬ 
tural activities were organized under the auspices of the 
students’ unions, which included a programme of debates and 
elocutions, songs and dances, exhibitions of paintings and pos¬ 
ters, dramatic performances,, etc. 

In 1938 a week-long cultural festival was organized in the 
Scottish Church College, a premier co-educational Missionary 
institution of Calcutta. It proved a tremendous success and crea¬ 
ted great enthusiasm among the youth of Bengal, and led to 
the formation, in 1940, of Youth Cultural Institute. The members 
of the YCI were drawn from different colleges and the post¬ 
graduate students of the University of Calcutta. This was in 
1940. 

The YCI was first located at Kent House, Mission Row. In 
1941 it shifted to 46 Dharmatolla Street (now Lenin Sarani), 
which was the headquarter of the Communist Party of India. 
Among the early sponsors of the YCI were Jolly Kaul, R^u 
Chakravarti (n^e Roy), Debabrata Biswas, Subhas Mukho^ 
padhyay. Jyotirindra Maitra, Chinmohan Sehanabis* Mohit 
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Banerjee, Sunil Chatterjee, Bijon Bhattacharya and Sambhu 
Mitra. 

The YCI considered drama and theatre as the best, the most 
effective and convenient medium of reaching the people. The 
YCI started with a few plays in English, such as. Politicians 
Take To Rowing, The Boy Grows Up, both by Jolly Kaul. The 
first was played at the University Rowing Club at the Lakes 
(now Rabindra Sarobar), and the second in the Ashulosh Hall 
of the University of Calcutta. The third play in English was 
In The Heart Of China by Debabrata Basu. It was then realized 
that the plays had to be in the local language so that their 
message could reach a larger audience, and more easily. 

Plays now came to be written in Bengali, and all with a slant 
to Marxism. They were all intended to draw attention to the 
existing evils of society, the sufferings and exploitation of the 
poor, etc. and the need to bring a new era following the Marxian 
way. The YCI began with Anjangarh, Subodh Ghosc’s Fossil 
dramatized by Sunil Chalterjee. The next was Kerani, also by 
Sunil Chatterjee. Both plays were staged in the YMCA Hall, 
College Street, 

In 1941 the YCI further expanded its scope and activities as 
the Anti-Fascist Writers and Artistes Association, With the en¬ 
try of USSR into the Second World War as Britain’s ally, the 
character of the war, for the Communist Party of India, changed. 
It was now considered a People’s War and the young writers 
and artistes of India came together to fight the forces of fascism. 
Once more'drama was found to be the most effective medium. 

In 1943 the Communist Party of India held its conference in 
Bombay. One of the features was a conference of the progres¬ 
sive writers and artists of India. It was there, in Bombay, that 
the IPTA was bom. In Calcutta the IPTA was formally inaugu¬ 
rated at a ceremony hqjd in the Grace Cinema Hall (91 Mahatma 
Gandhi Road). 

In 1944 the IPTA produced Bijon Bhattacharya’s Jabanbondi 
on 3 January and Nabanna on 24 October. The plays were direc¬ 
ted by Bijon Bhattacharya and Sambhu Mitra. With Nabanna 
the IPTA jumped to the forefront of Bengali theatre with a 
bang in 1944, opening the way to a new theatre, in the presence, 
be it noted, of the custodian of the old—Natyyacharyya Sisir 
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Kumar Bhaduri, who was holding the fort valiantly at Sri 
Rangam where Nabanna was first staged. 

The year 1944 has become the milestone in the march of the 
Bengali theatre. In that year a new drama and a new theatre 
were bom with IPTA’s production of Nabanna. How and why 
this happened is an interesting as well as a moving story. 

The Second World War reached the shores of India when 
Japan joined the Axis Powers, and having brought about the 
downfall of Singapore, Burma and other eastern territories with¬ 
in an unbelievably short time, threatened India. This was in 
1942. Inside the country the stmggle for independence gained a 
momentum in the critical hours of the foreign rulers. The Quit 
India movement initiated by Mahatma Gandhi, the August 
Revolution of 1942. the stirring call of Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose from beyond the borders of India to overthrow the British 
rule, the enthusiastic response of the people all over the coun¬ 
try to the call for final struggle for freedom, and above all, the 
threat of Japanese invasion had unnerved the British Govern¬ 
ment. They arrested the national leaders, put thousands of free¬ 
dom-fighters into prison and let loose the forces of tyranny and 
oppression. To terrorize the people into submission they created 
an artificial shortage of food which culminated in a devastating 
famine in 1943. Millions of people died and their corpses lay 
on the streets of Calcutta. The poor villagers whose fields and 
farms were destroyed by the heartless scorched-earth policy of 
the British Government came to the city in droves in search 
of food. Here they were soon disillusioned about the much- 
advertised gruel-kitchens and relief centres. Men, women and 
children, suddenly turned beggars for no fault of their own. 
found these governmental measures to be only cruel jokes. The 
city of palaces presented an awful spectacle of human skeletons 
and corpses scattered everywhere. The air was filled with cries 
for a morsel of food : it was fouled with^the last breath of the 
dying and the stink of the unattended dead. 

On the one hand was the moving spectacle of an innocent, 
helpless and luckless suffering humanity; on the other the emer¬ 
gence of a new class of indigenous tyrants, self-seekers and ex¬ 
ploiters of human misery, the hoarders and black-marketeers, 
the big business tycoons determined to profit by human suffer¬ 
ing by manipulating prices and other subtle means, and other 
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dark characters, pimps and touts and men of their ilk who under 
the mask of social service served their own interests and filled 
their own pockets. Altogether, it was a depressing scene. 

This was the beginning of Bengal's woes. In course of the 
next few years Bengal passed through the harrowing experiences 
of savage communal riots with mass-killings by organized groups 
in open places (1946), the partition of the country as the price 
for freedom (1947), the uprooting of millions of families from 
their ancestral homes in East Bengal, the losses and sufferings 
involved in the wholesale shift from sure and familiar surround¬ 
ings to the uncertain, unknown, nay, inhospitable milieu of a 
new society; and the inevitable erosion of long-cherished social 
and moral values in a frantic search for food and shelter. The 
traditional Bengali society reeled under the impact of these 
events, almost collapsing. 

The public theatre failed to respond to the needs of the times. 
The British Government, tottering under the impact of the War 
and growing less and less sure of its foothold in India with 
Japan’s victories in the Far Eastern region, was bent on seeing 
that nothing was presented on the public stage which would 
rouse the people against them or weaken their authority. Pre¬ 
viously the vigilance had not been as vigorous and the mood as 
vindictive. Threatened by outside powers the British were now 
particularly cautious. The Dramatic Performances Control Act 
(1876) was already there on the statute book as a handy wea¬ 
pon. The public theatres had, therefore, to remain content with 
their routine performances. Only Star Theatre brought on a 
few historical plays by Mahendra Gupta, such as Rani Dursia- 
bath Maharaj Nandakumar, Tipu Sultan, which showed a few 
heroic Indians of the past. But they had not in them the fire 
or the sword to cause any misgiving in the mind of the rulers. 

It must also be remembered that these were particularly lean 
years for the public theatre. The War, blackouts, evacuation, 
soaring prices, shortage of essential commodities, political ten¬ 
sion and general uncertainty in every sphere had adversely affec¬ 
ted the public theatres. Under the circumstances, they dared 
not take risk of introducing any new trend. As it was. they were 
performing to empty houses and sometimes had to close their 
doors temporarily. 

Whatever that may be, a feeling arose among the city’s youth* 
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that they should stir up the conscience of the people by exposing 
the grim reality of life around them through pictures* posters, 
poetry, plays, songs and other media. The IPTA productions 
of Bijon Bhattacharya’s Jabanbondi and Nabanna in 1944 
showed the way to a new theatre. From this parent organization 
different units branched off; or rather, some among the promi¬ 
nent members of the IPTA came out of it to form their units. 
There was a feeling that the theatre was becoming more and 
more a vehicle of propaganda of communist doctrines ignoring 
the cause of art. Some disagreed with the demand that theatre 
workers should also be active party workers in the political 
front. Differences arose and new groups were bom; and aims, 
ideals, methods also changed in course of time. What was ori¬ 
ginally the People’s Drama Movement (Gana Natyya Andolan) 
gradually widened into the New Drama Movement (Naba Natyya 
Andolan). 

Gana Natyya and Naba Natyya are basically different. Gana 
Natyya or People’s Drama draws materials from the lives and 
problems of the downtrodden, exploited masses, peasants and 
farmers, factory workers and the jobless poor, the suffering have- 
nots. Its aim as a political theatre is limited to agitation and 
propaganda rousing the people against tyranny and exploita¬ 
tion, encouraging class conflict with a view to the ultimate 
establishment of a classless society with Marxian ideals follow¬ 
ing the Marxian method. It is unabashedly propagandist. Its 
tone is angry, loud, iconoclastic. It is nourished by revolution¬ 
ary doctrines, slogans and rhetoric. It places life above art; and 
by life it means the life of the exploited, poverty-stricken masses 
to whose cause the People’s Theatre is irrevocably dedicated. 

The range of Naba Natyya is wider. It draws its sustenance 
from a bigger area of life, and while introducing modem and 
radical thoughts on social, political, economic, moral and reli¬ 
gious questions and pleading for a new order of the society 
based on freedom, justice and equality, it is also conscious about 
the artistic and aesthetic side of the theatre. It has presented 
plays with new themes and content, form and structure, a new 
message and attitude to life. It has drawn nourishment from 
foreign sources. Its important consideration is drama and its 
production. It is making continuous experiments in the matter 
and the manner of the theatre. If the People’s Drama move- 
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malt aspires for a political theatre, the New Drama movement 
speaks for an experimental theatre. 

For a few years People* Drama Movement reigned strong and 
then the New Drama Movement started its onward march with 
Bohurupee’s production of Rabindranath Tagore’s Char 
Adhyaya, in 1951. Two parallel movements continued with 
variations in approach and emphasis in the selection of plays 
and their production. Gradually the distance between the two 
widened as more and more groups began to appear. Tn recent 
years things have come to such a pass that apprehension has 
been expressed about the New Drama movement deviating from 
the original objective of group theatres of 1940 s as a result of 
its undue preoccupation with dramatic form, technique, produc¬ 
tion and aesthetics at the cost of its spirit, content and message, 
as also its mission of using theatre as a weapon for ceaseless 
class-conflict and establishment of an egalitarian society. 
Renewed effort has started to revive the genuine IPTA spirit 
and work for a really People’s Theatre or a political theatre 
which will be left-oriented. 

It should be recorded that group theatre has had some impact 
on the public theatre, even though it is not very strong. As 
early as in 1947 Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s Sri Rangam produced 
Tulsi Lahiri’s Dukhir Iman which had the stamp of IPTA’s 
Nabanna by Bijon Bhattacharya. Rungmahal’s Kahi (1957), and 
Rajadrohi (1977), Biswaroopa’s Kshudha (1957), and Jana Gana 
Mana (1978), Minerva’s Erao Manus (1956) are some of the 
plays which show the influence of group theatre plays on pub¬ 
lic theatre. It is significant that one of the pioneers among the 
group theatres, Utpal Dutt’s Little Theatre, came to play in a 
public theatre house (Minerva), where in course of a decade 
(1959-68) it produced such epoch-making plays as Ferari Fauz, 
Angar, Kallol and others which have left a definite impress up¬ 
on subsequent plays of the public theatre and their production. 
And Tapas Sen, on whom the public theatre depends so heavily 
today, is a group theatre man. 

Generally speaking, the following are the most important 
results of impact of group theatre on public theatre : 

(i) the decline of the star-actor-oriented drama: (ii) greater 
fidelity to the portrayal of community life and greater sympathy 
for the masses; (iii) shift of preference from the feudalistic to 
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the socialistic pattern of society; (iv) the blending of political* 
social, economic thoughts and problems with the theme of the 
play; (v) use of cliches and slogans; (vi) greater purposefulness 
of the plays; and (vii) improvements in the technique of pro* 
duction. 

The aims and objectives of these IPTA plays, as well as their 
themes and contents, being different from the general run of 
plays of the public theatre, their style of acting and pattern of 
production had perforce to be different too. In fact, from 1944 
onwards, side by side with the traditional public or professional 
theatre, the ‘other theatie’ began to function and since then this 
‘other theatre’ has unmistakably proved its need, its worth and 
its strength. Today it is not only a force to reckon with but 
the chief hope of Bengali drama and theatre. 



XIV 

Croup Theatres in Calcutta (^1944-80) 

Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) (1943) 

The IPTA which began in 1943 soon became an all-India 
organization with the support and co-operation of some eminent 
men of arts, letters, and politics. With its well-defined object 
of drawing attention to the plight of the common people, and 
exposing the meanness and corruption, the injustice and tyranny 
of the money-grabbers, the hoarders and black-marketeers and 
such other blood-suckers who thrive on human misery, the IPTA 
held dramatic performances to rouse the people against the 
existing social, economic and political order and inspire them 
to fight for a new society based on the ideals of Marxism and 
socialism. 

The IPTA began with Bijon Bhattacharya’s Af^un and Benoy 
Ghose’s Laboratory in 1943. Then followed Monoranjan Bhatta¬ 
charya’s Homeopathy. The IPTA appeared on the public stage 
in 1944. Bijon Bhattacharya’s Jabanbondi was staged at Star 
on 4 January 1944. Then came the epoch-making Nabanna, by 
the same author, on 24 October at Sri Rangam. Nabanna was 
directed by Bijon Bhattacharya and Sambhu Mitra. The cast 
-was : 

PRADHAN SAMADDAR Bijon Bhattacharya 
DAYAL MONDOL Sambhu Mitra 
KALIDHAN Charuprokash Ghose 
RADHIKA Sova Sen 
KUNJA Sudhi Pradhan 
HARAN DUTT Gangapada Basu 
PANCHANANI Manikuntala Sen 
BINODINI Tripti Bhaduri 

The IPTA had the veteran Monoranjan Bhattacharya of the 
public theatre as its adviser. Nabanna was hailed as ‘a truly 
peasants’ drama since Dinabandhu Mitra’s Nitdarpan\ and its 
production gave ’the impression that a new stage movement 
was afoot in Bengal’ (Amrita Bazar Patrika, 28 October 1944). 
It is, peihaps, a curious, but significant, coincidence that the 
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first public theatre in Calcutta began with a peasants* drama* 
Nildarpan, and the first Group Theatre in Calcutta also began 
with a peasants’ drama, Nabanna. With Nabanna Bijon Bhatta- 
charya established himself as the playwright and Sambhu Mitra 
as the producer of the new age. The entire cast of Nabanna later 
became famous actors, actresses, directors of Bengali theatre 
and film. In the formative period of the IPTA the contribution 
of Sudhi Pradhan was substantial. 

In Bengal the IPTA soon set up branches in different centres 
and performances were held, sometimes in the open. 

The South Calcutta branch of the IPTA staged Salil 
Choudhury’s Arimodoyer Pathey and Janantik. The North 
Calcutta branch produced Moni Mazumdar’s Na^pash and 
Bhanu Chatterjee’s Ajkal The Central Calcutta branch appea¬ 
red with Dhiren Das’s Pimarjanma and Ganguli Mohasaya. 

Anushilan, a group allied to the IPTA, staged Ispat under 
the direction of Mamtaj Ahmed. Anushilan later became an 
independent organization. 

Shortly afterwards the South Calcutta branch of the IPTA 
divided into two units—Souvanik and Prantik. Prantik’s famous 
productions were Biru Mukherjee’s Rahumukta and Sankranti. 
Rahiimukta was produced as a jatra. Souvanik started regular 
performances as an independent group from 1957, on the Mukta 
Angan stage in South Calcutta. 

This trend of the stalwarts of the IPTA forming their own 
units gave rise to Kranti Shilpi Sangha (1946), Bohuiupee (1948), 
Natyyachakra (1949), Asanichakra (1950), Little Theatre (1953), 
Rupakar (1955), Calcutta Theatre (1959), etc. 

The IPTA still exists, but with much of its original glory 
eclipsed and many of the original sponsors gone. Also, many 
of the early factions of the IPTA have faded away making room 
for new groups. Many changes have taken place since 1944, 
including a change of outlook, purpose and technique. IPTA 
and its kindred groups with their objective of People’s Theatre 
now co-exist with other and more powerful groups that hold 
the banner of New Drama and Theatre. 

Bohurupee (1948) 

The renowned Bohurupee, pioneer among the group theatres, 
was borp on 1 May 1948. The man behind this organization is 
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Sambhu Mitra who has worked all these years with a passion 
for an ‘honest’ and a ‘different’ theatre, ably assisted by his 
wife Tripti Mitra (nde Bhaduri), and a number of devoted 
friends and followers, like Amar Ganguli, Kumar Roy and 
others. 

The following excerpt from a Souvenir published by Bohurupee 
on the occasion of its Festival of Plays held in 1961 at the 
A.T.F.A.C.S. Hall in New Delhi, will speak for itself : 

‘Bohurupee is a group of young men and women with the 
desire of building up an honest Indian Theatre. With that 
end in view it started working in 1948, with a small band 
of artistes and with Shri Sambhu Mitra as its leader, with 
the purpose of exalting the scope of theatre and dramaturgy. 
Some of the members had earlier appeared on the profes¬ 
sional stage in Calcutta, but they were not fully satisfied 
with the approach or achievements of the profes¬ 
sional stage which seemed to have become static and puerile. 
That was a bleak period for the theatre in this country... 
It was in this...atmosphere...that Bohurupee was founded 
to bring faith in the theatre and to attempt to grapple with 
the fundamental realities of Life. Under the first president 
ship of the celebrated actor Late Maharshi Monoranjan 
Bhattacharya. Bohurupee felt that the Theatre in Calcutta, 
as a matter of fact, all over Bengal, should be resuscitated 
from the state of decay and be given a new drive and direc¬ 
tion keeping in view the country’s past traditions and the 
new developments in other countries. Bohurupee also felt 
that the organization should display a social awareness and 
be actually conscious of its social responsibilities. Tt should 
have its roots firmly planted in the country’s social soil.’ 

The Souvenir describes the early activities of Bohurupee as 
follows : 

‘The first plays that this group produced were Pathik, 
Ulukhagra and Chhenra Taar. They were plays based on 
the stark realities of the times—the pictures of a country 
ravaged by war, famine and greed. 

To put Tagore’s Char Adhyaya on the stage was another 
daring attempt by Bohurupee. 

After these Bohurupee pr^uced H. Ibsen’s An Enemy oj 
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the people {Dasachakra) which fits so well with the condi¬ 
tions in this country...but Bohurupee was not satisfied. It 
wanted to go deeper in reality, to find the essential chords 
of human existence. Bohurupee felt that men live on two 
interdependent levels, that is, one on the individual and the 
other on the social plane. And the key to portray this inter¬ 
action of the two planes was something which Bohurupee 
sought for. It was found in Rabindranath’s Rahtakarabi... 
But it was not a theatre doing Tagore plays only; it has 
produced Ibsen, O’neil, Chekov and other foreign authors 
also. 

Among the recent productions are...Ibsen’s A Doll’s House 
(Putul Khela) and Kanchan Ran^a —a modem comedy of 
manners.’ 

The following is the list of Bohurupee productions : 

Pathik by Tulsi Lahiri (16 October, 1949). 

Ulukhapra by Shri Sanjib (12 August, 1950). 

Chhenra Taar by Tulsi Lahiri (17 December, 1950). 

Bibhav by Bohurupee (20 April, 1951). 

Char Adhyaya by Rabindranath Tagore (21 August. 1951). 
Dasachakra by Shanti Basu (adapted from Ibsen’s An 
Enemy of the People) (I June. 1952). 

Swapna by Sambhu Mitra (adapted from O’neil) (18 April, 
1953). 

Aei to Duniya by Pronoti Dey (adapted from Ted Wills) 
(18 April, 1953). 

Dharmaghat by Manmatha Ray (9 December. 1953). 
Raktakarabi by Rabindranath Tagore (10 May, 1954). 
Seydin Bangalakshmi Bankey by Ajil Ganguli (adapted 
from Chekov’s Anniversary) (8 November 1954). 
Swargiya Prahasan by Rabindranath Tagore (22 May, 1955). 
Angsidar by Gangapada Bose (23 December, 1955). 
Chouryananda by Tulsi Lahiri (26 January, 1956). 
Natyakarer Bipatti by A jit Ganguli (2 May 1956). 

Dakghar by Rabindranath Tagore (24 Febmary 1957). 

Putul Khela by Sambhu Mitra (adapted from Ibsen’s A 
Doll’s House) (10 January, 1958). 

Muktadhara by Rabindranath Tagore (15 December, 1959). 
Kanchan Ranga by Sambhu Mitra and Amit Maitra (24 
January, 1961). 
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Visarjan by Rabindranath Tagore (27 October, 1961). 

Raja Audipous—Oedipus Rex by Sophocles, adapted by 
Sambhu Mitra (12 June, 1964). 

Raja by Rabindranath Tagore (13 June. 1965). 

Baki Itihas by Badal Sircar (7 May, 1967). 

Bar bar Bansi by Nitish Sen (7 May. 1969), 

Pa^ila Gflora by Badal Sircar (28 February, 1971). 

Aparajita by Nitish Sen (a monodrama performed by Tripti 
Mitra alone) (7 September, 1971). 

Gandar by Saonli Mitra (adapted from Ionesco’s The 
Rhinocerous) (7 December, 1972). 

Gharey Bairey by Rabindranath Tagore (9 June, 1974). 

Yadi Aar Ekbaar by Badal Sircar (29 February, 1976). 

Pakhi by Monoj Mitra (29 March, 1977). 

Kal Bihanga by Monoj Mitra (25 March, 1979). 

Atatayi by Monoj Mitra (25 March, 1979), 

Mrichhakatik (Sudrak’s Sanskrit drama adapted by 
Kumar Roy) (9 September, 1979). 

Galileo (Brecht’s The Life of Galileo adapted by Kumar 
Roy) (9 November, 1980). 

While Sambhu Mitra and Tripti Mitra have directed the 
majority of Bohurupee plays, some among the senior members 
of the group have also been entrusted with this responsibility. 
Bohurupee publishes a journal, . named after itself. It is 
concerned solely with the theatre. The artistes of Bohurupee 
have included, among others, the following, at dijfferent times : 
Monoranjan Bhattacharya, Kali Sarkar, Gangapada Basu, Amar 
Ganguli, Kumar Roy, Sobhen Mazumdar, Sabitabrata Dutt, 
Kaliprasad Ghose, Arati Maitra, Saonli Mitra. 

Sambhu Mitra and Tripti Mitra have not been seen in the 
recent productions of Bohurupee. 

While the fame of Bohurupee has ttavelled beyond the boun¬ 
dary of Bengal as the pace-setter of modern drama, acting and 
production, Sambhu Mitra has earned a personal distinction as 
an outstanding actor and director. He has travelled widely deli¬ 
vering lectures and has won the internationally well-known 
Magsaysay Award. For sometime Sambhu Mitra was the Head 
of the Drama Department of Rabindra Bharati University and 
Visiting Lecturer at Visva Bharati, Santiniketan. 

Bdiurupee had never a stage of its own. It has performed on 

24 
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various public stages, including Minerva where it gave regu¬ 
lar weekly shows for a brief period. In recent years Bohurupee 
has been giving regular Sunday evening shows at the Academy 
of Fine Arts Hall. 

Little Theatre Group (1953) 

As Bohurupee is Sambhu Mitra’s creation, so is the Little 
Theatre Group, later renamed PLT or People’s Little Theatre, a 
creation of Utpal Dutt. Utpal Dutt is a name equally famous: 
in the realms of theatre, cinema and jatra, as actor, director, 
producer and playwright. In fact, Utpal Dutt’s is a volcanic 
personality which has influenced the group theatre of today in 
no small measure. In Sova Sen. Utpal Dutt has an able and 
devoted co-worker for the cause of his group. Together they 
built up the Little Theatre Group, giving a particular direction 
to the drama movement. 

A keen student of dramatic literature possessed with a flair 
for acting, Utpal Dutt had his training under Father Weaver 
of St. Xaviers College. Calcutta. Father Weaver was a member 
of Dublin’s famous Abbey Theatre before he joined the Church. 
Dutt first started an English theatre group under the banner 
Amateur Shakespeareans. From 1947 to 1950 this group staged 
a number of Shakespeare’s dramas, first in English, and then 
in Bengali. In 1953 the group switched over to Bengali plays^ 
only and renamed itself the Little Theatre Group. 

Little Theatre started with Saroj Dutt’s translation of The 
Russians (K. Simonov), on 6 December, 1953 at the I.T.F. Pavi¬ 
lion. Calcutta Maidan, with Utpal Dutt and Sova Sen in the 
leading roles. Others in the group were Haradhone Bancrjee.* 
Satya Banerjee, Manasi Dasgupta and Alaka Sen. Four years 
later the group held a drama festival at Rungmahal when three 
plays were presented, Neecher Mahal (an adaptation by Uma- 
nath Bhattacharya, of Gorky’s Lower Depths)^ Tapati by 
Rabindranath Tagore and Siraj-ud-Doulha by Oirish Chandra 
Ghose. In the next drama festival at Biswaroopa (1958) a few- 
more new titles were added. Little Theatre Group had. in the 
meantime, staged Aleek Bahu (Jyotirindranath Tagore), Sodh- 
bodh (Rabindranath Tagore). Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Budo 
Sdiker Ghade Roan (Michael Madhusudan Dutt), etc. LTD also 
produced Tagore’s Achalayotan smd Kaler Yatra, and then 
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tered the professional sphere, taking the old Minerva Theatre 
on lease. 

The story of the Little Theatre on the Minerva stage has 
already been told elsewhere. 

The third phase of Utpal Dutt’s theatre began in 1969 when 
PLT—People’s Little Theatre—was started. 

People’s Little Theatre—PLT (1969) 

Moving out of the Minerva Theatre, Utpal Dutt established his 
PLT with himself and Sova Sen as founder-members. The aims 
and objects of the PLT, according to a spokesman of the group, 
are : 

‘To rouse the consciousness of the people through an analysis 
of social, economic and political problems in the light of 
Marxism-Leninism and the thoughts of Mao-Tse-Tung. 

To create a strong feeling of hatred against the exploiting 
class by clearly identifying the enemies of the masses through 
the depiction of class conflict in a society based on class dis¬ 
tinctions, by adopting historical and contemporary themes and 
producing them on the stage in plays with political motivation. 

To give support to the larger political struggle and help in 
hastening and carrying out the proletarian revolution by play¬ 
ing a worthy role in the cultural front.’ 

PLT is thus an admittedly ‘committed’ theatre, and it is an 
‘angry* theatre too. Utpal Dutt believes that political propaganda 
is a ‘must’ for the stage, and he has written a series of plays 
accordingly, with full conviction and confidence. The following 
is the list oi PLT plays : 

. Rifle 1969 

Suryya Sikar 1971 
Tiner Tarowal 12 August, 1971 
Tota March, 1973 
Macbeth 1975 

Ehar Rajar Pda 6 January, 1977 
Chakranta 15 June. 1979 
Bargi Eh Deshey 1970 
Thikana 2 August. 1971 
Barricade 25 December, 1972 
Duswapnaer Nagari 16 May, 1974 
Lenin Ptethcrye 26 February, 1976 
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Titumir 26 January, 1978 
Stalin 1934, 1979 
Darao Pathikbar 1980 
Bangla Chharo 1980 

All the plays werci. written and directed by Utpal Dutt. 

PLT .has a journal entitled Epic Theatre which is edited by 
Utpal Dutt. Originally a quarterly, it now appears once a month 
and propagates the ideals of a people’s theatre. Utpal Dutt is 
an indefatigable worker for the cause of the people’s theatre. 
The following lines, taken from Oxygen News (the house jour¬ 
nal of Indian Oxygen Ltd.), published on the occasion of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Shakespeare will be 
found interesting : 

‘It may be a slight exaggeration to say that Utpal Dutt— 
actor, producer, playwright, film-maker—gives the impression of 
a stormy character out of a blood and thunder drama. But 
strength and passion (in the Elizabethan sense) are the domi¬ 
nant characteristics of this man of the theatre. Whatever the 
medium, his personality is reflected in his work—full of verve 
7nd power, often controversial, but never dull.’ 

Such well-known names of the Bengali theatre and film 
world as Rabi Chose, Tarun Mitra, Umanath Bhattacharyya, 
Satya Banerjee, Nilima Das have played for Dutt’s theatre at 
different times, besides Sova Sen who is the strength behind the 
organization right from the beginning. 

Theatre Centre (1954) 

Bom a year later than Utpal Dutt’s Little Theatre, Theatre 
Centre, of which Tarun Roy is the founder and director, is an 
organization with a difference. Its concern is more dramatic than 
demagogic or political. Its aim is ‘promotion and advancement 
of the drama movement’. It is not so much the People’s Drama 
Movement (Gana Natyya) as the New Drama Movement (Naba 
Natyya) with which the centre bears an affinity. Theatre Centre 
has its own auditorium, though a small one, a sort of house 
theatre, at Bhowanipore. The stage has been utilised by other 
small groups also. 

A brochure published by Theatre Centre (1977) describes its 
aims and activities as follows : 

‘Affiliated to the International Theatre Institute of UNESCO 
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through Bharatiya Natyya Sangha, Theatre Centre was estab¬ 
lished in 1954...From a very modest beginning, the Centre ex¬ 
tended its activities to various spheres for the promotion and 
advancement" of Drama movement.Theatre Centre...is dedi¬ 

cated to the promotion of drama movement...Theatre Centre is 
both a movement and an institution...Out of the Centre’s total 
commitment to stage, new dramatic groups began to grow in 
West Bengal. 

The Centre as a Movement : The Centre, as a movement, has 
been trying to create enthusiasm among the young artists to 
experiment with unconventional art style and form. ...Different 
groups have been coming to the Centre for guidance. To bring 
these groups together the Centre organized One-Act Drama 
Competitions for five successive years from 1955. 

The Centre gradually led the movement in new directions. 
For four consecutive years it organized a festival of plays, assem¬ 
bling on one platform various teams presenting plays in various 
languages. 

The Centre as an Institution : In 1961 it started a Drama 
School. ...imparting both practical and theoretical training to the 
students in all branches of play production. ...The Centre orga¬ 
nized lectures, discussions and symposia. 

To make the Centre self-sufficient it constructed in 1955 an 
auditorium.a well-equipped and excellently designed minia¬ 

ture stage and auditorium which for the first time upheld oppor¬ 
tunities to the various dramatic groups with meagre resources to 
produce experimental plays regularly.* 

The auditorium was damaged by fire in 1964. It was rebuilt 
with grants from the Sangeet Natak Akademi. Tanin Roy’s own 
group, ‘Mukhos’, plays here, with himself and his talented wife 
Dipanwita Roy in the leading roles, supported in recent years 
by their son Debraj Roy. 

The following is the list of their plays : 

Purba Roger Itihas (Badrinath Das) 1954. 

Kshudita Pashan (Rabindranath Tagore) 1955. 

Dhritarastra (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1956. 

Rupoli Chand (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1958. 

Rajanigandha (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1959. 

Acer Hobey Na Deri (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1960. 

Aieek Bahu (Jyotirindranth Tagore) 196!. 
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Aghatan Aajo Ghotey (Dilip Kumar Roy) 1962. 

Ek Peyda Coffee (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1962. 

Or a Thake Odhare (Premendra Mitia) 1962. 

Sainik (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1963. 

Sajahan (Dwijendralal Roy) 1964. 

Nisachar (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1964. 

Prayaschitta (Rabindranath Tagore) 1965. 

Pureo Ja Porey Na (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1965. 

Lebedeff (Pratap Chandra Chunder) 1965. 

Bidehi (1966). 

Kecho Khurte Sap (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1969. 

Parajita Nayak (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1970. 

Athacha Sanjukta (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1972. 

Inquilab (P. Currimbhoy) 1973. 

Visarjan (Rabindranath Tagore) 1974. 

Nineteenth Century Farces of Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
Amritalal Bo^ and others. 

Soroshi (Sarat Chandra Chatterjee) 1975. 

Trishul (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1975. 

Bishabriksha (Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s novel adapted by 
Debraj Roy) 1979. 

Bristir Akshare (Parthapratim Chowdhuri) 1980. 

Orchid (Dhananjoy Bairagi) 1980. 

Tarun Roy writes plays as Dhananjoy Bairagi. 


Rupakar (1955) 

Rupakar is a reputed South Calcutta group whose most prominent 
member is the well-known singer-actor of stage arid screen 
Sabitabrata Dutt. Rupakar was founded in 1955 by another cele¬ 
brated figure of the film and theatrical world, the late Tulsi 
Lahiri, ‘with the motto,’ according to its spokesman, ‘of uphold¬ 
ing before the public eyes the true and realistic picture of our 
social life with all its facts of different social strata.’ Believing 
that ‘Full consciousness of our present predicament would guide 
the shape of the future days,’ ...Rupakar has made an exclusive 
choice of drama as the best elucidator of human relatitm and 
eonduct.’ Satntabrata Dutt and Sm. Gita Dutt are the chief orga- 
nia^rs of this group. ' 

Rupakar group has produced the following plays : 

BmgU» Mati (Tulsi Lahiri) 1956. 
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Chhenra Tar (Tulsi Lahiri) 1956. 

Natyyakar (Tulsi Lahiri) 1957. 

Nayak (Tulsi Lahiri) 1957. 

KdbuUwdla (Rabindranath Tagore) 1957. 
ChdlachittcK:hanchari (Sukumar Roy) 1957. 

Shasti (Rabindranath. Tagore) 1957. 

Malyadan (Rabindranath Tagore) 1959. 

Swcffna Mriga (Rabindranath Tagore) 1959. 

Dukhir I man (Tulsi Lahiri) 1959. 

Tyyag (Rabindranath Tagore) 1959. 

Byapika Biday a (Amritalal Basu) 1960 
Bhitti (Tulsi Lahiri) 1960. 

Chauryyananda (Tulsi Lahiri) 1960. 

Til Tar pan (Amritalal Basu) 1961. 

Jibita-O-Mrita (Rabindranath Tagore) 1961. 

Sahityik (Biru Mukherjee) 1961. 

Kaler Jatra (Rabindranath Tagore) 1962. 

Muchiram Gur (Bankimchandra Chatterjee) 1964. 

Detective (Rabindranath Tagore) 1964. 

/ichalyatan (Rabindranath Tagore) 1966. 

Muktmdadas (Biru Mukherjee) 1968. 

Ami-Ey-Chaini (Sudhangsu Dasgupta) 1969, 

Lalan Fakir (Manmatha Ray) 1970. 

Alo Dekhao (Sabitabrata Dutta) 1972. 

Arundhatir Sandhane (Nitish Sen) 1972. 

Antony Kalnal (Bidhayak Bhattacharyya) 1976, 

NidhubfbUr Top pa (Sachindranath Banerjee) 1979. 

Nazrul (Modhu Goswami) 1980. 

Of these the first five plays v/ere directed by Tulsi Lahiri. and 
all the rest by Sabitabrata Dutt, except Dukhir Itnan which had 
Kali Sarkar as its director. 

Gandharva (1957) 

In 1957 a group of young students, mainly of the Scottish 
Church (College, came together with a firm belief “that an 
artiste's life should be devoted to fighting freely and fearlessly 
for the establishment of an egalitarian society**. Gandharva owes 
tts origin to this ideal and aspiration. Unlike the previous groups 
Gandharva was a collective dRott of a band qf young people 
rill then uidenown in the theatrical world. 
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Gandharva started with Suryya Lagna (an adaptation of Lady 
Gregory’s The Rising of the Moon) in May 1957. After a little 
more preparation, Gandharva appeared on the Biswaroopa stage 
on the morning of 5 October, 1958 with Ritwik Ghatak’s BaliU 
which had already been staged by a few other group theatres. 
The next in 1959; was Ankur (an adaptation by Shyamal Ghose 
of Balabant Gargi’s Rice Shoots). The next two important pro¬ 
ductions were Ajit Ganguli’s Thana Thekey Aschi (an adapta¬ 
tion of Priestley’s Inspector Calls), and Manmatha Ray’s origi¬ 
nal drama Amrita A tit. 

The second phase of Gandharva began with the staging of 
Madhuchakra (Utpal Dutt’s adaptation of George Bernard 
Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession) on 31 December, 1963. The 
play was directed by Debkumar Bhattacharya who became the 
leader of the group from that time. In 1965 Gandharva produced 
another adaptation of a foreign play, Jean Paul Sartre’s Altona, 
which was called Aniruddha. On 5 May, 1968 Gandharva gree¬ 
ted its patrons with Eka Noy, an adaptation of a Gorky story. 
In 1970 appeared Krishna Dhar’s Phoolwali, a prestige produc¬ 
tion of Gandharva. After a few more minor plays staged mainly 
for ‘call-shows’ outside the metropolis, in 1972 Gandharva 
brought Debkumar Bhattacharya’s Major Maja, a play with a 
difference. Gandharva’s latest major production is Rabindra¬ 
nath’s Baadnaam, dramatized by Satya Bandopadhyay. Staged in 
1977, Baadnaam was directed by Debkumar Bhattacharya. 

Gandharva too published a journal, also called Gandharva, 
under the editorship of Nripen Saha. Gandharva has now given 
place to Group Theatre. Among the members of Gandharva, 
at different times, were Shyamal Chose, Indra Roy, Gautam 
Sanyal, Monoj Mitra, Samir Roy Chowdhury, Pratul Chaudhuri, 
Arup Mukherjee. Mahan Chakraverti, Swapna Chakravarti, 
Roma Ghose, Nandita Basu, Nilavkusum Mitra and Rama 
Maheswari who is regarded as the pillar of the organization. 

SUNDARAM (1957) 

Some students of the Scottish Church College were also the 
sponsors of Sundaram in South Calcutta. Foremost among them 
was Partha Pratim Chowdhury, now well-known as actor, direc¬ 
tor, him maker and dramatist. Sundaram was established on 
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15 August. 1957. According to a spokesman of the group its 
aims and objects are : 

‘(a) To stage original or translated plays. 

(b) To train the members in the various fields of drama. 

(c) To extend help for the theatrical movement in the 
country. 

(d) To have no political party affiliations.’ 

The dramas so far produced by Sundaram have been written 
either by Partha Pratim Chowdhury or by Monoj Mitra, both 
ex-students of the Scottish Church College. Monoj Mitra, the 
most promising among present dramatists, is a professor of 
Philosophy in one of Calcutta’s colleges (New Alipore College) 
and also a lecturer in the Drama Department of Rabindra 
Bharati University. Sundaram began with Monoj Mitra’s 
Mrityur Chokhey Jal on 18 September, 1959, with Monoj Mitra 
and Partha Pratim in the leading roles. Subsequent productions 
of Sundaram are : 


Finger Print Parthapratim Chowdhury 

21.8.1960 

Char Deyder Galpa 

Do 

3.8.1964 

Krishna Churar Mrityu 

Do 

24.8.1966 

Sabdarup Dhaturup 

Do 

11.9.1968 

Khancha 

Do 

4.10.1970 

Parabas 

Monoj Mitra 

9.9.1975 

Sajano Bagan 

Do 

5.4.1977 

Mesh-O-Rakshas 

Do 

23.5.1980 


The dramas were directed by their respective authors who also 
took leading roles in them. Though the list is small, Sundaram’s 
plays have a distinction of their own. They are rich in dramatic 
content, human appeal and artistic effect. Devoted exclusively 
to the cause of theatrical art, the group has made significant 
experiments, aided by its young and enthusiastic members, 
among whom were found the following at different times in 
different plays : Jnanesh Mukherjee, Kali Banerjee, Dhritiman 
Chatterjee, Aranya Ghosal, Ratna Goswami, Chitrita Mondal, 
Mita Ghatterjee, Mamata Chatterjee, Chhanda Chatterjee. 

Sundaram is a very promising group. Monoj Mitra’s Sajano 
Bagan is one of the most distinctive dramas of the present time. 
It was filmic as Banchhcff'omer Bagan in 1980 with Sri Monoj 
Mitra in the central character. 
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Shouvaniic (1957) 

Shouvanik is a group theatre with a difference. Founded in 
1957 by Biresh Mukherjee and Nibedita Das and after perform¬ 
ing a few plays under the former’s direction, Shouvanik earned 
the distinction of opening the first open-air theatre in Calcutta, 
Mukta Angan, which is now the centre of many experimental 
plays by numerous groups. Inaugurated on 27 November, 1960, 
Mukta Angan was, however, gutted by fire in 1966. It was soon 
re-built and Shouvanik has produced there a large number of 
plays, old and new. The well-known actor of the public theatre 
Kamal Mitra was its first President. The office is now held by 
Gobinda Dey, a former Mayor of Calcutta, with Krishna Kundu 
as the General Secretary. According to its spokesman Shouvanik 
has now ‘embarked upon an ambitious project, viz., establish¬ 
ment of a composite platform of drama and allied arts at 
Calcutta on a piece of land leased out by the Calcutta Improve¬ 
ment Trust, and now named Sisir Natya Siksha Niketan...’, 
for which it has been assured Government help. 

The aims and objects of the group include “the establishment 
of Gana Rungmahal or Mass Theatre to provide innocent en- 
tainment to the general public, promotion and training of young 
talent in the fields of drama, music and allied arts, staging of 
realistic and educative dramas, giving scope to new dramatists 
and working for the moral and material welfare of the artistes, 
dramatists, technicians and creating a spirit of fellowship all 
around”, etc. 

The following is a list of Shouvanik productions : 

Maa (Maxim Gorky) 1957. 

Mrichhakatik (Sudraka—^adapted by Jyotirindranath Tagore) 
1958. 

Dwitiya MMpal (Biresh Mukherjee) 1958. 

Ghosts (Ibsen) 1959. 

A/ao Bingshi (Subodh Ghose) 1960. 

Kalymi (Biswabandhu Sanyal) 1960. 

Ja Noi Tai (Ramesh Mehta) 1960. 

Raja (Rabindranath Tagore) 1961. 

La-La-Na (Nibedita Das) 1960. 
yf.Boorjahm (D; L. Roy) 1963L 
if ''<7ora (Rabindranath Tagore) 1959. 
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Banshari (Rabindranath Tagore) 1961. 

Muktir XJpaya (Rabindranath Tagore) 1959. 

Rajtt^O-Rani (Rabindranath Tagore) 1961. 

Tosher Desk (Rabindranath Tagore) 1963. 

Joan of Arc (Sukamal Dasgupta) 1963. 

Toiree Hou (Biresh Mukherjee) 1963. 

Jhansir Rani (Nibedita Das) 1964. 

Seshraksha (Rabindranath Tagore) 1965. 

Ebang Indrajit (Badal Sircar) 1965. 

Amritasya Putra (Ratan Ghose) 1966. 

Uoito Sedin (C. Chapek—adapted by Bimal Banerjee) 1972. 
Sesh Kanthaswar (Chinu Das) 1972. 

Malater Rung Muhurta (Albee—adapted by Paitha Pratim 
Chowdhury) 1973. 

Utpakhi (G. Agnihotri—adapted by Pratibha Agrawal) 1973. 
Adhey Adhure (Mohan Rakesh—adapted by Prativa Agra¬ 
wal and Bimal Banerjee) 1973. 

Chhutif Phande (Samaresh Basu) 1972. 

Ek-Dui-Tin (Narayan Sanyal) 1974, 

Thakey Sadhu (Partha Pratim Chowdhury) 1975. 

Nater Guru (Samaresh Basu) 1976. 

Abhisapta Chcunbal (Tarun Bhaduri) 1978. 

•Chiriakhanar Galpa (Albee—adapted by Somendra Nandi) 
1968. 

Ghhuti (Achintya Sengupta) 1969. 

Era Kara (Bimal Banerjee) 1970. 

Nazi ’74 (One-Act play by Ashit Ghose) 1975. 

Kendra Bindu (Sunil Ganguli) 1979. 

Ekaki March 1980. 

Ghu Ghu (Bimal Kar) 30 November, 1980. 

Othello (adapted by Krishna Kundu) 1964. 

The Merchant of Venice (adapted by Krishna Kundu) 1964. 
Ghare Bairey (Rabindranath Tagore) 1966. 

Antigone (adapted by Bimal Banerjee and Chinu Das) 1968. 
Karagar (Manmatha Ray) 1972. 

Sthaniya Sangbad (Sankar) 1973. 

B. T. Roader Dhtn-e (Samaresh Basu) 1975. 

Bhagalpurer Sco’atchandra (Santosh Sen) 1976. 

Durasha (Rabindranath Tagore) 1978. 

Pata Jhtrey Jai (Buddhadeb Basu) 1968. 
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Vpasanhar (Achintya Sengupta) 1969. 

Ekti Byaktigata GcApa (Bimal Bancrjce) 1970. 

Nazi *74 (Ashit Ghose) 1978. 

Shouvanik’s latest production is IndurkaL based on Agatha 
Christie’s The Mouse Trap. * 

A survey of the Shouvanik productions will show theif extra¬ 
ordinary range, from ancient Sanskrit and Greek classics to^ 
modern English and Hindi plays in translation, besides Shakes¬ 
peare, Tagore, D. L. Roy, Manmatha Ray, Badal Sircar and 
others. The standard of production reached a commendable 
height under its capable directors such as Biresh Mukherjee, 
Krishna Kundu, Gobinda Ganguli, Bimal Banerjee, Asoke 
Mitra, Sudhansu Mondol, Chinu Das, Ashit Ghose, and Amal 
Mukherjee. 

Theatre Unit (1958) 

Theatre Unit is another South Calcutta group founded on 6 
February, 1958 by the well-known actor, playwright and pro¬ 
ducer. Sekhar Chatterjee, in association with Sadhana Roy 
Chowdhury and Dipten Roy. 

Its aims and objects, according to its spokesman, are : 

‘To act as the main partner in the theatre movement in Bengal 
and thus to present a People’s Theatre in quality, in culture. To 
raise consciousness about the problems of our society. We do 
not aim to present theatre only as a part-time pleasure. We 
fight against the vulgar and immoral cultural activities of our 
society and at the same time want to introduce our audience to 
best and remarkable plays of the different languages of any 
country. 

We also undertake programmes to cultivate and train up 
interested people in different aspects of drama, i.e., acting, stage¬ 
craft, make-up etc.* 

The following is the list of plays produced by the Theatre Unit : 
UchU'Nichu (based on Sheppey) 12 March, 1958 (later re¬ 
named Krishna Chura). 

Mrichhakatika (a Sanskrit classic by Sudraka). 

Char Deyal (an adaptation of Squaring the Circle by 
Kataev). 

Kripaner Dhan and Bibaha Bibhrat, both by Amritalat 
Basu. 
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Jogajof>, Chirakumat Sabha, Naukadubi, Sodhhoth, 
Visarjan—aU by Rabindranath Tagore. 

Vidushi by Pabitra Ganguli (adaptation of a Moliere play). 

Grihadaha by Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. 

Julius Caesar by Shakespeare. 

Panchaswar (Sekhar Chatterjee’s adaptation of Charley's 
Aunt by Brandon Thomas) 1963. 

Aleek Babu by Jyotirindranath Tagore. 

Janmagata, Pratipaksha, Pratidhwani (One-Act plays by 
Sekhar Chatterjee). 

Fariad and Janmabhiimi (1968) both by Sekhar Chatterjee. 

Tughluq (Girish Kamad’s drama adapt^) 10 August, 1973. 

Apni Key ? by Salil Chatterjee (1973). 

Sadhabar Ekadashi by Dinabandhu Mitra. 

On 28 September, 1972, Theatre Unit launched its first Brecht 
production Arturo Ui, and afterwards Herr Puntila {Pantii Laha) 
on 13 June, 1975. Also, Offending the Public by Peter Handke. 

Atithi {The Visit by Durrenmatt) 3 March. 1977. 

Midwife (Rolf Hochhuth) 15 April. 1977. 

Das Nest of Franz Xaver Kroetz rendered as Eto Tuku Basa, 
is the recent Theatre Unit production, claimed by the Unit as 
a land-mark in Bengali Theatre movement’, which brings the 
‘most experimental Close-up theatre’ where ‘only two casts are 
on the acting floor and the conventional proscenium, etc. are 
blown off. 

In 1979 Theatre Unit moved to Bijon Theatre to play as a 
professionaUgroup. It produced Sekhar Chatterjee’s Judge Saheb 
(14 July, 1979) and Sm. Bhayankari (Shakespeare’s The Taming 
oj the Shrew) which opened on 2 August, 1980. 

It will be seen from the above list that Theatre Unit, with 
Sekhar Chatterjee as its director, has produced a variety of 
plays, from the ancient Sanskrit classic of Sudraka to the ultra¬ 
modern and unconventional plays of a number of foreign writers, 
specially German. It has included in its repertoire Dinabandhu 
Mitra, Amritalal Basu. Rabindranath Tagore, Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee. Sekhar Chatterjee, who like Sabitabrata Dutt, is 
associated with both public theatre and his own group theatre, 
has himself written a few plays and adapted a few others from 
foreign sources. Theatre Unit has indeed carried out a few 
bold experiments at the initiative of its sponsors, Sekhar 
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Chatterjee and Sadhana Roy Chowdhury. who at one time be¬ 
longed to the Little Theatre Group and IPTA respectively. Some 
of the members of Theatre Unit at different times were Namita 
Chowdhury, Arun Chose. Arabinda Bhattacharya. Dipika 
Bhattacharya. 

Nandikar (1960) 

A powerful and remarkably active North Calcutta group 
Nandikar started on 29 June, 1960 under the leadership of 
Ajitesh Banerjee. Its first production was Bidehi (Ibsen’s Ghosts 
adapted by Ajitesh Banerjee and Dipen Sengupta) on 11 Septem¬ 
ber, 1960 at Rungmahal. This was followed by an original play 
Dao Phire Sey Aranya by Chittaranjan Ghosh on 30 September. 
Yet another original play came from Ajitesh Banerjee. This 
was Setubandha played on 11 Febmary, 1961. In the same year 
Nandikar became affiliated to IPTA. In the Tagore Birth Cente¬ 
nary year (1961) Nandikar staged his Char Adhyaya on 19 May. 
Next came Prastab, adaptation of Chekov’s The Proposal by 
Ajitesh Banerjee. Nandikar really came into prominence with 
the production of Natyyakarer Scmdhane Chhati Charkra, Rudra 
prasad Sengupta’s adaptation of Pirandello’s Six Chca-acters in 
Search of an Author, on 12 November, 1961. Other productions 
of 1961 were Nana Ranger Din (Chekov’s Swan Song, adapted 
by Ajitesh Banerjee, Rabindranath Tagore’s Baadnam. In 1962 
Nandikar played Parineeta, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s novel 
dramatized by Ashit Banerjee, on 15 November. Towards the 
end of this year Nandikar cut off its link with IPTA and became 
an independent registered body. On the occasion of the quater 
centenary of Shakespeare’s biith Nandikar played Will Shakes¬ 
peare—Ekti Kalpana, Clemence Dane’s Will Shakespeare—an 
Invention, translated by Rudraprasad Sengupta, on 24 April, 
1964. This was followed by Manfari Amer Manjari, adaptation 
of Chekov’s The Cherry Orchard by Ajitesh Banerjee. in Novem¬ 
ber of the same year. This was a remarkable production of 
Nandikar. 1965 was a rich year for Nandikar when it produced 
Naba Swaycanbar by Ajit Ganguli, Olot Paid by Tulsi Lahiii 
and Pra^ab, a poetic ^ama by Dilip Roy, all original plays 
and then Nam Niye, Phool Phutuk Na Phutuk, Ratri; adapta¬ 
tions by Jyotirmoy Roydhowdhuzy. Rudraprasad Sengiipta and 
Asoke Mu^erjee respectively. Two mpre adaptations of ioreign 
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plays were presented in 1966. These were Yakhan Eka, Arnold 
Wesker’s Moots, and Sher Afgan, Pirandello’s Hemy IV. The 
adaptations were by Rudraprasad Sengupta and Jyotirmoy Roy- 
Chowdhury respectively. While Yakhan Eka was a very moving 
play, Sher Afgwi scored by sheer dramatic merit. 1968 was, 
however, a year of three undistinguished plays, Nihma (Ionesco’s 
The Lesson, adapted by Udayan Ghose, Subho Bibaha, Chekov’s 
The Wedding, adapted by Ajitesh Banerjee and Britta, Eugene 
O’neill’s Where the Cross is Made adapted by Moliit Chatterjee. 
Nandikar then turned to Brecht. His Three Penny Opera was 
presented as Tin Paisar Pala by Ajitesh Banerjee on 14 Decem¬ 
ber, 1969. In the production and performance of this drama 
Nandikar scored another big success. Other plays that followed 
before Chittranjan Ghose’s Nati Binodini, an original and mov¬ 
ing play on the life of the great actress Binodini of the early 
public theatre in Calcutta, on 6 December, 1972, were Tulsi 
Lahiri’s Alor Baire (30 June, 1970), Achintya Kumar Sen Gupta’s 
Purbarag (29 September), Ajitesh Banerjee’s Hey Somoy Vital 
Somoy and Himansu Chatterjee’s Chaitrali, all original 
plays; Bitansa, Ajitesh Banerjee’s adaptation of Kesselring’s 
Arsenic and Old Lace (27 December, 1971) and Agnibishayak 
Satarkata O Gautam, Max Frisch’s The Firebugs adapted by 
Himansu Chatterjee (26 September, 1972). Three members of the 
group collaborated to adapt Strindberg’s Erik XIV as Sahi 
Sambad, played on 2 February, 1974. They were Rudraprasad 
Sengupta, Keya Chakraverti and Ajitesh Banerjee. 

In 1974 Nandikar entered the professional theatre, the newly 
built Rangana, to give regular four weekly performances like 
the public theatre. The old Tin Paisar Pala and the new Bhedo- 
manus (Brecht’s The Good Woman of Setzuan adapted by Ajitesh 
Banerjee and opened on 15 February, 1974) were hailed by the 
press and the public and Nandikar reached a new height in the 
theatrical world. Then, surpassing all its previous productiems 
came Antigone by Chittaranjan Ghosh, on 25 March, 1975. This 
was an adaptation, not of the original Sophocles play 
of the same name, but of Jean Anouilh’s one-act play the plot 
of which follows Sophocles’s dramatization of the Greek legend 
of Antigone’s rebellion against her uncle Creon, the play that 
was produced in 1944 and published in 1946. It was Keya 
Cfaakraverti’a magnificent p^ormance in Bhahmanm and 
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Antigone that placed Nandikar virtually at the top of group 
theatre. Nandikar left Rangana after three years. Nandikar next 
scored a triumph in Football, Rudraprasad Sengupta’s adapta¬ 
tion of Peter Terson’s Ziggar Zaggar, on 10 March, 1977. The 
play proved immensely popular because of its contemporary 
relevance and a wonderfully integrated acting. Earlier Nandikar 
played Jyotirmoy Dutt’s Amra Sabai Jabo Kool PartS (31, 
March, 1976), Chakra (Juthica Roy) and Saudagarer Nouka, an 
original drama by Ajitesh Banerjee on 30 March, 1976. Nandi- 
kar’s next prestige production was Khorir Gondi, Brecht’s famous 
play The Caucasian Chalk Circle adapted by Rudraprasad Sen- 
gupta, on 30 March, 1978. Rudraprasad not only Erected the 
play but also appeared in the leading role. On 7 February, 1980 
Chekov’s The Sea Gull was produced as Hey Sindhu Saras. The 
adaptation was by Parimal Mukherjee, Brecht’s The Exception 
and the Rule, adapted by Rudraprasad Sengupta as Byatikram is 
the latest production of Nandikar. It opened on 23 April, 1981. 
It should also be mentioned that Nandikar presented a Sanskrit 
classic Mudrarakshas by Bishakhadutta on 14 February, 1979 
with Sri Sambhu Mitra as guest artiste in the role of Chanakya. 
The adaptation and direction was by Rudraprasad Sengupta. 

In twenty years Nandikar has produced forty-two plays. It 
must be admitted that Nandikar’s reputation rests more on its 
production and performance of foreign adaptations than on ori¬ 
ginal plays. But Nandikar has certainly widened the horizon of 
the Bengali theatre. And be it said to its credit that except Will 
Shakespeare and Antigone, all the translated or adapted plays 
have been given a Bengali character. 

While Ajitesh Banerjee directed most of the Nandikar plays 
and was the leading actor in its early phase, Rudraprasad is 
now its director and main actor. Behind both was the silent, 
steady and solid work of Keya Chakraverti who sacrificed her 
career as a college teacher for the sake of the group she had 
nursed from its inception. The unfortunate and premature death 
by drowning of Keya Chakraverti in March 1977 was a great 
loss not only to Nandikar but also to the Bengali theatre. She 
had reached the peak of acting enunence in Bhahmanus and 
Antigone and earned the distinction of being declared the best 
actress of 1974-75. Nandikar receive another set back when 
late in the same year (1977) Ajitesh Banerjee, the founder and 
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leader of the group, left it to form another unit, Nandimukh. 

Nevertheless Nandikar has been forging ahead under the 
inspiring leadership of Rudraprasad Sengupta. Professor of 
English in a Calcutta college and lecturer, Rabindra Bharati 
University Drama Department, Rudraprasad is a member of the 
Academic Council, National School of Drama, New Delhi, and 
has won the Academy Award for direction from Sangit Natak 
Academy for 1980. 

Mass Theatres (1960) 

<' 

Mass Theatres is a well known performing group of south 
Calcutta with which the name of the famous artiste Jnanesh 
Mukherjee is associated. Among the founders of the Group, 
apart from Jnanesh Mukherjee. were Ashit Roy Chowdhury, 
Arya Roy Chowdhury, Pramila Tribedi. Described as ‘a strictly 
non-political organization*, the aims and objects of the Group, 
according to its spokesman, arc as follows : 

(a) To foster cultural development through literature, social 
gathering, amusement, etc. 

(b) To safeguard the economic interest of the members with¬ 
in its purview. 

(c) To establish equality and rights and privileges in matters 
of everything (concerned by the organization) irrespec¬ 
tive of race, religion, creed and sex. 

(d) To devise ways and means with a view to helping the 
members and their families in times of distress and ren¬ 
der help to any member who may have suffered for the 
furtherance of the organization. 

(e) To promote cordial relation and to create fellow-feeling 
and unity amongst its members and others in general. 

Mass Theatres is a member of the Group Theatre Federation, It 
has participated in various Government-sponsored shows, be¬ 
sides organizing a drama festival on the occasion of the Lenin 
Centenary. 

The following is a list of Mass Theatres productions : 
Kcmtchghar (Ashit Roy Chowdhury) November, 1950. 
Chirakumcff' Sahha (Rabindranath Tagore) May, 1961. 
Government Inspected (Pramathanath Bishi) January. 1962. 
Char Prosier (Biru MulAerjee) August, 1962. 

Arena (Partha Banerjee) February, 1963. 


25 
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Chandragupta (Dwijendralal Roy) October. 1964. 

Shakunida Roy (Ajit Ganguly) November, 1965. 

Mother (Maxim Gorky) May, 1969. 

Haraner Naat-Jamcd (Anm Mukhcrjee) February, 1970. 

Rammer Meye (Sarat Chandra Chatterjee) September, 1975. 

Krush Biddha Cuba (Utpal Dutt) January, 1978. 

All the plays were directed by Jnanesh Mukherjee. 

Theatre Workshop (1966) 

One of the unfortunate features of group theatres has been 
groupism or factionalism, leading to the desertion of the original 
organization by some members and formation of new groups. 
Ajitesh Banerjee’s leaving Nandikar has already been referred 
to. This was in 1977. Eleven years earlier more than a dozen 
members severed .their connection with Nandikar and started 
Theatre Workshop under the leadership of Bivas Chakraverti. 

Theatre Workshop is now one of the leading performing groups 
of the city. Founded on 11 July, 1966, Theatre Workshop first 
staged Lolita (an adaptation of a foreign story) on the Mukta 
Angan stage on 19 November, 1966. In 1967 November Asoke 
Mukherjee’s Chhayae-Aloye (also a foreign adaptation) was 
staged, again at Mukta Angan. In 1971 Theatre Workshop came 
into prominence with the production of Mohit Chatterjee’s Raj- 
rakta, a play with a political overtone. But the crowning piece 
of the group was Monoj Mitra’s Chak Bhanga Modhu, a regio¬ 
nal piece with a genuine flavour of the soil, in which Bivas 
Chakraverti, the director, himself gave a brilliant performance 
in the role of an old villager. In 1976 Theatre Workshop staged 
Narak Gulzar, another Monoj Mitra drama, with a touch of 
allegory. In 1979 Theatre Workshop played Bdjpakhi and Tak- 
shak (One-Act) directed respectively by Ram Mukherjee and 
Asoke Mukherjee. Theatre Workshop has not produced many 
plays But the few it has, have a distinct of stamp of their 
own. The group is a happy synthesis between a political and an 
artistic theatre. In Asoke Mukherjee, Bivas Chakraverti has an 
able comrade. Theatre Workshop had as its members, at diffe¬ 
rent times, Maya Ghose, Tapasi Guha, Chinmoy Roy. Nemai 
(Riose. Ajoy GanguH and a few others who broke away frcw^ 
Nandikar. 
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Satabdi (1967) 

Founded in 1967 by Badal Sircar, now a playwright of inter¬ 
national reputation, Satabdi began modestly, unobtrusively with 
Badal Sircar, his wife and his friends and relations staging his 
own Kabi Kahini, Bagh, Bichitra Anusthan and Pralap in 1968, 
Sara Rattir and Sesh Nei (1969), Ballavpurer Rupk(Uha (1970) 
and such other plays. But Satabdi was soon noticed as a signi¬ 
ficant drama group whoUy different from others in the field. 
Badal Sircar, a town-planning engineer, with years of experience 
in and outside India, is a man with a different idea of the thea¬ 
tre. As he started writing his mature and avant garde plays, he 
began to think of *theatre-in-the round’, avoiding the proscenium 
theatre, picture-stage and the passive auditorium. Avoiding pub¬ 
licity, even newspaper advertisements, Badal Sircar’s group 
started playing in private halls that accomodated only about a 
hundred people, mostly friends or friends’ friends, members of 
Satabdi itself and so on. And yet Badal Sircar’s fame has not 
only spread to all parts of India but has reached distant coun¬ 
tries in the West where theatre journals mention him as one of 
the Indian dramatists of to-day. One of Satabdi’s recent pro¬ 
ductions is Girish Chandra Ghese’s Abu Hossain adapted and 
presented in a new light, from a new angle and in a different 
technique. There is no doubt that Bohurupee has a large hand 
in the spread of Badal Sircar’s (and Satabdi’s) reputation by its 
able production of his Baki Itihas, Pagla Ghora, Yadi Aar Ekbar 
and other plays, and it was Shouvanik’s production of Ebam 
Indrajit that brought him to the limelight. Still Satabdi of Badal 
Sircar stands on its own merits as a unique theatre that plays 
drama after drama, without publicity. 

From November 1972 Badal Sircar started his experimental 
theatre in a more pronounced manner. He started playing in a 
room on the first floor of the Academy of Fine Arts, avoiding 
its spacious and well-equipped stage and auditorium and intro¬ 
duced the technique of theatre-in-the-round in which a real and 
more intimate contact could be established with the audience, 
some among whom might even come to participate in the acti¬ 
vities in the play. The pkys produced were £6^ Indrajit, S^sh 
Nei, Abu Hosstdn, Spartacus, Mukta Mcda, ffinsa Satabdi and 
MicJMl. In 1976 Satabdi produced Bhoma and Sukhapathya 
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Bharater Itihas. Satabdi then took the next bold step, holding 
Saturday afternoon performances absolutely in the open, in a 
comer of Curzon Park (now Surendranath Park), with passers* 
by as the audience. ManUKcmchan and Hattamalar Deshey were 
the 1977 productions of Satabdi. One of the latest is GondU an 
adaptation of Bertolt Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk Circle. 
Earlier, Satabdi had produced Gout Kishore Ghose’s novel 
Sagina Mahato, dramatized by Badal Sircar. 

Badal Sircar is nothing if not original. He is original in his 
writing and thinking, in the acting and production Of his plays. 
Except for Abu Hosscdn, Sagina Mahato and Gondi, aU Satabdi 
plays are original compositions of Badal Sircar. Badal Sircar 
has popularized absurd drama in Bengali. Of all the group thea¬ 
tres, only Badal Sircar’s Satabdi has made actual experiments 
with *theatre*in*the-round’. and the open air theatre in its truei 
sense. Sircar calls it Angan-Mancha and Satabdi is the only 
group to carry on all these years without newspaper advertise¬ 
ments or any other form of publicity. Shy and unassuming Badal 
Sircar is scarcely seen outside his own sphere; yet he is the most 
talked about man in the theatrical world today. 

Some members of Satabdi have been Badal Sircar’s wife and 
daughter, Putul and Bharati Sircar, his sister-in-law Bejoya 
Ganguh (nee Sircar), Debasish Chakraverti, Deben Ganguli, 
Rajat Kumar, Pankaj Munshi, Bhola Mukherjee, Meera 
Chatterjee, Ratna Chatterjee, Muraii Chakraverti. 

Chetana (1972) 

Chetana is a recent yet a startling addition to the experimental 
theatre of the city. ‘The group started its work in November, 
1972. Some of the founder-members of the group had been en¬ 
gaged in drama productions under the auspices of the West 
Bengal Secretariat Employees’ Association since 1964. In 1972 
they took initiative in forming a drama group called Chetana.’ 
This, according to a spokesman of the group is the story of the 
genesis of Chetana. He further adds ; 

‘Chetana means consciousness. Our aim is to develop the con¬ 
sciousness of the people and of ourselves, as well. We are deter¬ 
mined to produce thik (proper) drama from the viewpoint pf 
the people,* ' ., 

The plays produced by Chetana are : 
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Marich Sambad, 16 January, 1973. Written and directed by Arun 
Mukherjee. 

Bhalomanuser Pala, 11 May, 1974. Adapted from Bertolt 
Brecht’s Dergute Mensch von Sezuan by Arun Mukherjee, 
and directed by him. 

Spartacus, 6 December, 1974. Dramatized and directed by Arun 
Mukherjee. 

Ramjatra, 11 October, 1975. Written and directed by Arun 
Mukherjee. 

Jagannath, 8 February, 1977. Inspired by a story by Lu Hsun, 
Written and directed by Arun Mukherjee. 

Ulki. An one-act play by Brecht. Translated by Debabrata 
Mukherjee and directed by Shibsankar Ghose. 

Oppenheimer, 22 March, 1977. Produced in collaboration with 
Max Mueller Bhavan, Calcutta. Translated and directed by 
Arun Mukherjee. 

Samadhan, 1980. Adaptation of a Brecht play. 

Chetana’s productions have been both purposeful and artistic. 
Its very first production, Marich Sambad, had more than 300 
shows and Jagannath has placed the group in the front line of 
today’s experimental theatres. The man behind Chetana is Arun 
Mukherjee. Others in the group are Shibsankar Ghose, Gautam 
Chakraverti. Arup Mukherjee, Subimal Roy, Debasish 
Mukherjee. Swapna Mitra, Nandita Basu Roy Chowdhury, 
Sumita Dasgupta. 

Chetana now holds almost regular weekly performances at 
the Academy of Fine Arts, competing with bigger groups such 
as Bohurupee, P.L.T. and Nandikar. In 1980 Chetana made a 
trip to Canada and U.S.A. at the invitation of local Bengali 
theatre enthusiasts. It started on 16 June and returned on 19 
August. Plays presented at different centres were Marich Sam- 
bad and Jagannath. 

Theatre Commune (1972) 

Theatre Commune is yet another up-and-coming group that has, 
of late, come into prominrace by its production of Dansagar. 
Regarding its origin and function, a spokesman of the group 
writes as follows : *The Group “Theatre Commune” ...started 
functioning from 1 July, 1972, with a view to propagate and 
express socio-economic and political views honestly, sincerely. 
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and artistically through the theatre medium. Nilkantha Sengupta. 
Subrata Bhattacharyya, Debasish Mazumdar and Baidyanath 
Banerjee organized the group with several other theatre-loving 
young men. We want to make people aware, shock them, if 
necessary, into the realisation of the condition of the common 
people and of those who live below the poverty line. We believe 
that Theatre should be purposeful. It is not for momentary 
diversion or exotic charms only, but Theatre people have a 
moral duty towards the society and mankind.* 

Theatre Commune’s first performance was on 8 October, 1972, 
at Rangana, with Bivur Bagh (an adaptation by Nilkantha 
Sengupta of William Saroyan’s Tracey's Tiger). On 21 June, 

1973, on the same stage. Theatre Commune produced yet another 
foreign play, Joseph Heller’s We Bombed in New Haven, trans¬ 
lated and adapted as Parabarti Akramam by Nilkantha Sen¬ 
gupta and Tarun Ghatak. The next was Mohit Chatterjee’s 
Swadeshi Naksa, played at Rabindra Sadan, on 23 November, 

1974. Then came Nilkantha Sengupta’s King-King, at Minerva, 
on 25 November, 1975. Theatre Commune’s fifth and the most 
novel and moving production. Dansagar (Munsi Prem Chanda’s 
short story Kc^cm dramatized by Debasish Mazumdar) was first 
played at Gauhati Rabindra Bhavan, on 27 August, 1976, and 
then in Calcutta, on the stage of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
on 28 September, 1976. With the production of Dansagar 
Theatre Commune caught the public attention. Next came 
Prastuti (1979) and Jibika (drama and direction Nilkantha Sen¬ 
gupta). It is now one of the most promising among the group 
theatres, working vigorously and purposefully under the leader¬ 
ship of its founder and director, Nilkantha Sengupta. Among 
its members are : Dwijen Banerjee, Subrata Bhattacharya. 
Biswajit Bose, Basudeb Mazumdar, Mamata Chatterjee, Indrani 
Moitra, Chandan Sengupta, Debasish Mazumdar. Dwijen 
Banerjee later left to form a separate group Sudrak. 

Other Group Theatres 

The following is a list of other theatre groups in Calcutta. The 
list is not complete. It cannot be, for obvious reasons. Their 
huinbei is increasing. It is difficult to keep track and gather 
formation. Among the names mentioned, some have gone dnt 
of existence, some have- faded into obscurity, some make odea- 
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sionai appearances with old and new plays, w'hile a few others 
are quite active. Their problem is the same. They have players, 
playwrights and producers/directors, but they have no stage, no 
money, none of the other facilities that are essential for the deve¬ 
lopment of drama and dramatic art. Taxes, municipal and 
amusement, are their nightmare. They have to work within cer¬ 
tain restrictions imposed by the authorities. Most of them have 
no room for rehearsing their plays and planning their produc¬ 
tions in a systematic way. In spite of these and other in¬ 
conveniences group theatres have been struggUng to set a 
standard for a good, healthy and useful theatre. The State 
Govemn^nt has on occasions held out promises of help to the 
experimental group theatres, but so far nothing tangible has 
been done. Only a few selected among the big Groups receive 
help from the Central Government. But this' has not prevented 
group theatres from expanding and functioning in their own 
chosen ways. 

Note : Information about some of the Group Theatres noted 
below, is based on Natyya Andolaner Tris Batsar (Thirty 
Years of Drama Movement) by Sunil Dutt (Jatiya Sahitya 
Parishad, 1972) and a Souvenir published by the 
Government of West Bengal in January 1978, Informa¬ 
tion & Public Relations Department in connection with 
a drama festival held in January 1978 in aid of the 
flood-stricken people of Andhra aqd Tamil Nadu. 

Kranti SmLPi Sangha (1946) 

Productions : Baishe Sravan (Arun Dasgupta) 1946; Jagaran 
(Atin Mazumdar); Jatismara (Salil Sen); Darpan (Salil Sen) 
1951 ; Natun Yuhudi (Salil Sen), in which the participants were 
Savitri Chatterjee who later rose into eminence both as a stage 
and a film artiste. Kanu Banerjee and Bhanu Banerjee, both 
well-known in the theatre and the cinema world, Bani Ganguli 
and Shyam Laha, also familiar names; Mahesh (Sarat Chandra’s 
story, iamatized by Atin Mazumdar) and Banglar Mati (Tulsi 
Lahifi), widi Sabitabrata Dutt, both in 1953; Sanghat (Amal 
Mazumdar) in 1954; Mctu-Chor, Sawd, Jiban Jatra, all by Safil 
.Sen, in 1955-56; £k>wtit Trmn (Salil Sen) in 1963 ; Afurita AfU 
(Manmatha Ray) in 1964, and a number of other plays chant- 
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pionicg the cause of the people and inspired by a revolutionary 
spirit 

Gana Natyya Sangha (1947) 

Productions : Bastu Bhita (EHgindranath Banerjee) in 1947, 
with Monoranjan Bhattacharyya. Kali Sarkar, both of the pub¬ 
lic stage, Gangapada Bose, Sova Sen, Mamtaj Ahmed, Sajal 
Roy Chowdhury and others. The partition of India and how it 
affected the lives of the people of Bengal was the theme of this 
play; Nayanpur (Anil Ghose) 1948; Janmtik (Salil Chaudhuri); 
Sanket, later renamed Pratidhwani (Salil Chaudhuri), with Kali 
Banerjee, Sadhana Roy Chowdhury, Kanina Banerjee; Bhanga 
Bandar (Panu Pal) 1950, with Kali Banerjee, Ritwik Ghatak, 
Umanath Bhattacharya, Mamtaj Ahmed, Sova Sen and Tapas 
Sen in charge of lights. Gana Natyya Sangha also played Tagore’s 
Visarjan and Pramathanath Bishi’s Government Inspector. Utpal 
Dutt di^ected^ the plays. 

Shilpayan (1948) 

Productions : Jabanbandi (Bijon Bhattacharyya) 1948; Hat at 
Nawbab (Jyotirindranath Tagore), directed by Anup Kumar, a 
well-known artiste of the public theatre; Mashal ; Ek Paisar 
Pala ; Bichar ; Nagpash ; Seshrakshd (Rabindranath Tagore); 
Bejoya (Sarat Chandra Chatterjee); Pmarjanma (Dwijendralal 
Roy); Government Inspector (Pramathanath Bishi). Hatat 
Nawbab has become very popular in recent years. 

Natyyachakra (1950) 

Sponsored by some of the stalwarts of the IPTA like Bijon 
Bhattacharya. Sudhi Pradhan. Digindra Nath Banerjee and 
others, Natyyachakra produced Dinabandhu Mitra’s Nildarpan 
on 17 August, 1950. In 1953 Natyyachakra staged the same 
drama at a cultural festival with some leading artistes of group 
theatre, like Bijon Bhattacharya, Gangapada Basu, Sova Sen, 
Sudhi Pradhan, Ritwik Ghatak and others. The play was direc¬ 
ted by Bijon Bhattacharya, with Mrinal Sen as his assistant, 
and Tapas Sen in charge of lights. 

Asani ChaIlra (1951) 

Asani Chakra began with Digin Banerjee^s Bastu Bhita and 
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then staged the same writer^s Mashal and Taran^a. Other pro¬ 
ductions of the group were Muktir Upayay (Rabindranath 
Tagore); Natak Noy (Kiron Moitra); Dheyu (Biru Mukherjee). 
etc. Artistes of this group at different times were Charuprakash 
Chose. Jnanesh Mukherjee, Nibedita Das, Arati Moitra, Satya 
Roy and others. Digin Banerjee was the director. 

Uttar Sarathi (1951) 

As an active participant in the progressive drama movement 
Uttar Sarathi produced Salil Sen’s Natun Yuhudi on 21 June, 

1951, with some artistes who later became famous actors and 
actresses : Sushil Mazumdar, Bhanu Banerjee. Shyam Laha, 
Rasaraj Chakraverti, Satya Banerjee, Kali Chakraverti, Bani 
Ganguli, and Savitri Chatterjec. 

Anushilan (1951) 

A faction of Cana Natyya Sangha, Anushilan appeared with 
Ritwik Ghatak’s Dalil in which Tripti Mitra of Bohurupee acted 
as a guest artiste on the opening night. Others in the group 
were ; Mamtaz Ahmed, Utpal Dutt, Umanath Bhattacharya, 
Sova Sen, Kali Banerjee, Satindra Bhattacharya, Mamata 
Chatterjee. Ritwik GhataJc directed the play. Tapas Sen was in 
charge of lights. Anushilan’s another important production was 
Tagore’s Visarjan which was directed by Utpal Dutt. 

Nata Natyyam (1952) 

Nata Natyyam began with Jyotirmoy Roy’s Udayer Pedhey in 

1952, and then produced Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s Roma 
(dramatized version of Pallisamaj), and Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Baikunther Katha, followed by his Dakghar in 1953. Chhabi 
Banerjee’s Keranir Jiban was staged in 1955. Tagore’s Post¬ 
master, Sampatti Samarpan and Sarat Chandra’s Mahesh (short 
story dramatized) were produced in 1957. In 1958 Nata Natyyam 
staged Jagamohan Majumdar’s Ora Kai Korey and in 1960 the 
same writer’s Karuna Koro Na, Both the plays were directed 
by the author. Ramen Lahiri’s Raj-jotak came next. In 1961 
the group established its reputation with Jagamohan Majumdar’s 
Pakhir Basa. Among other productions of Nata Natyyam were* 
Kma Goli (Bhanu Chatterjee), Dm‘k Room (Murari Sen), 
Chakranta (Amiya Mukherjee), Awidum (Jagamohan Mazumdar),. 
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Ashani Sanket (Bibhuti Bhusan Banerjee). The diamatic direc¬ 
tor of the group is Jagamohan Mazumdar. 

Shilpimon (1952) 

Shilpimon began with Sarat Chandra’s Mahesh at Minerva in 
November 1952. In 1955 Shilpimon staged Sunil Dutt’s UarU 
pada Master. With a few artistes of the IPTA joining the group, 
Shilpimon produced Digin Banerjee’s MokabHa. Other important 
productions included Bhanu Chatterjee’s Aajkal ; Tulsi Lahiri’s 
Naba Barsa ; Bidyut Bose’s Learning from the Burning Ghat 
(Bijon Goswami’s story); Ghoom Nei (Utpal Dutt); Bicharer 
Bani (Utpal Dutt); Tulsi Lahiri’s Narak ; Ajit Ganguli’s ren¬ 
dering of Shakespeare’s Hamlet ; Nilkantha (Ram Basu); Sira] 
Chaudhuri’s Suryya Othar Somoy ; Diganta Raktim \ Toofan; 
Sashastra Congo ; Naba-Taranga; Utpal Dutt’s Raktakta 
Indonesia and Taloarer Kahini ; Ajit Ganguli’s Malay Mayer 
Dak ; Utpal Dutt’s Dweep, etc. Shilpimon also staged old plays 
like Kshirode Prasad’s Dada O Didi and Bhuter Begar, Girish 
Chandra’s Abu Hossain, Amritalal Basu’s Bibaha Bibhrat, 
Tagore’s Visarjan, Sarat Chandra’s Niskriti. In the drama festi¬ 
val organized by the West Bengal Government in 1978 in aid of 
the tornado inflicted people of Andhra and Tamil Nadu, Shilpi¬ 
mon staged Kshirode Prasad’s Dada~0-Didi, directed by Bidyut 
Bose. 

Gana Natya Sangha (1953) 

This group appeared on 4 February, 1953 with Bhanu 
Chatterjee’s Ajkah a play of topical interest. Ajkal had many 
shows. It depicted the distintegration of a middle class family 
with a low Income and the grim struggle for existence. Gana 
Natya Sangha’s next production was the same writer’s Kana 
Goli. In 1955 it staged Sunil Dutt’s Haripada Master. 

Gana Natya Sangha, South (1954) 

Gana Natya Sangha (IPTAX South, created history by its 
production, in 1954, of Biru Muldierjee’s Rahumukta in the 
fatra technique, which brought this powerful drama—a strong 
iccmdemnation of imperialist exploitation—nearer to the ttmss&k. 
Rahumukta since been a very popular jday and the artistes 
/who hai^ played in It at dillei^nt times have included Jnai^Sh 
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Mukherjee. Biru Mukherjee, Sabitabrata Dutt, Sadhana Roy 
Chowdhury, Nibedita Das. Jnanesh Mukherjee directed the play. 

Prantik (1957) 

Prantik, which was allied to the IPTA, produced, among 
others, the following plays— Dheyu, Rahumukta, SankrantU all 
by Biru Mukherjee; Natak Noy (Kiron Moitra); Nildarpan 
(Dinalmdhu Mitra); Naukadubi and Muktir Upayay (Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore); Vidyasagar (Banaphool); Sesh Sambad (Uma- 
nath Bhattacharya); Moru-Jhmjha (Dhiren Ganguli). 

Calcutta Merrymakers’ Club (1956) 

With Sailesh Guha Neogy. a prolific writer of plays, as the 
key man behind the organization. Calcutta Merrymakers* Club 
approached drama and theatre from a different angle, as its 
name would naturally suggest. It produced a number of interest¬ 
ing comedies, beginning with College Hostei, written and direc¬ 
ted by Guha Neogy himself. Other plays followed in quick suc¬ 
cession, such as Gol Park, Camp III, Flu, Private Employment 
Exchange, Pahari Phool, Boudir Biye, Klanta Rupakar, etc., all 
by Sailesh Guha Neogy. Other writers’ plays produced were 
Kubja-O-Darji and Toofani, plays that had been staged by the 
public theatre. 

Anushilan Sampradaya (1957) 

Another break-away group from the IPTA, Anushilan Sam¬ 
pradaya, began on 29 January, 1957 with Ispat, jointly written 
by Ramen Ghose Dastidar and Mamtaz Ahmed, a drama on the 
hard life of the working class. Its next production was Aruno- 
dayer Pathey by Salil Chaudhuri which was followed by Uma- 
nath Bhattacharya’s Sesh Sambad. Then came Panthasala by 
Ramen Lahiri. Anushilan Sampradaya also staged Tagore’s 
Visarjan and Kabuliwcdla in the Tagore Birth Centenary Year 
(1961). Mamtaz Ahmed was the director of this group. Its ano¬ 
ther significant production' was BidhhO-By^ikram (an adapta¬ 
tion of one of Brecht’s works by Soumitra Chatteijee well known 
as a film hero and also as a writer). It was followed by Eka 
Eka, Aro Ah and other plays. 
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Abhyudoya (1958) 

An upshot of the new drama movement, Abhyudoya staged 
Kiron Moitra’s Natak Noy in 1958 and then came into promi¬ 
nence with the same writer’s Baro Ghanta, which subsequently 
became a very popular play with different drama units in the 
city as well as the suburbs. Other popular plays of this group 
were Chorabali, Noam Nei, and Annya Chhaya. With Kiron 
Moitra as its dramatist, director and organizer, Abhyudoya 
played a significant role as an experimental theatre. 

Chaturanga (1958) 

With Salil Sen’s Down Train in 1958 Chaturanga caught the 
public’s attention, though it had begun in 1955 with Banaphool’s 
Kanchi. Chaturanga revived Amritalal Bose’s social satire of the 
nineteenth century, Babu, with necessary editorial touches, 'then 
came Abarta, Samaresh Bose’s story dramatized by Barun Das- 
gupta, the man behind the organization. Chand Baniker Pala by 
Sri Batuk and Jal Chhabi by Biru Mukherjee were the two 
other plays by Chaturanga. In 1972 Rabindranath Tagore’s 
story Sey, given a dramatic shape by A jit Ganguli, proved a 
prestigious production of the group. Other plays of Chaturanga 
included Atalantik, Badan Chander Bajjati, etc. The latest is 
Hobo Itihas. 

Anneswa (1959) 

Originally established as Sanskritiki in 1959, this North 
Calcutta group of Gangapada Bose, actor-playwright-film-artiste, 
better known as a stalwart of the Bohurupee group, changed its 
name to Anneswa and produced Gangapada Boses An^sidar in 
1961. Then followed other dramas— Andhakarer Briita, Noho 
Mata, Apamanita, Satya Mara Gechhey, Projapataye Nomo, 
Mahaguru Nipat, Homo Jantra all written by Gangapada Bose. 
Other productions of this group were Kanchan Ranga (Sambhu 
Mitra and Amit Moitra); Pratidhwani (Sekhar Chatterjee); 
Tdhdr Naamti Ranjana (Bidhayak Bhattacharya), etc. Swadesh 
Basu directed the plays. 

Calcutta Theatre (1959) 

Bijon Bhattacharya’s Calcutta Theatre, which had made its 
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debut in 1951 with Mara Chand and Kalanka and then faded 
away after a few other productions, re-appeared in 1959 with 
his Gotrantar with himself in a leading role, supported by Tapas 
Sen’s? light and Khaled Chaudhuri’s stage decor. Calcutta Thea¬ 
tre staged other well-known plays of Bijon Bhattacharya, in¬ 
cluding Debi Gaxjan, Garvabati JananU Chhayapath and others. 
Calcutta Theatre also played Tagore’s Mastermosai in the birth 
centenary year of the poet (1961). The sudden and untimely 
death in January 1978 of Bijon Bhattacharya, the pioneer of the 
new drama and the new theatre in Bengal, struck a tremendous 
blow not. only to his Calcutta Theatre but to Bengali theatre as 
a whole. 

Bangiya Natya Sansad (1956) 

Sbumendra Nandi’s Bangiya Natya Sansad made its debut in 
1956 with Tagore’s Arya’Anarya and then passed on to Nandi’s 
Chhayabiheen, Samantaral, Chharpoka and other plays. In 1962 
the group staged Ramen Lahiri’s Panthasala and Soumen Nandi’s 
Janak. Having proved himself a clever adaptor of foreign plays, 
Soumen Nandi next ventured to produce the world famous ab¬ 
surd drama of Ionesco, The Rhinoceros, which he called Gan- 
dat in Bengali. It was produced on the New Empire stage in 
1964 with great success. Bangiya Natya Parishad also produced 
Manmatha Ray’s Orchestra, Ramen Lahiri’s Monobikcdan and 
other plays. 

u 

Chaturmukh (1958) 

Chaturmukb appeared on the theatrical scene in 1958 when 
it played Thana Thekey Aschi, Ajit Ganguli’s adaptation of J. 
B. Priestley’s An Inspector Cdls. In 1960 it staged Tagore’s 
Seshraksha, Sibaram Chakraverti’s Yakhan Tara Katha Bolhcy 
and Chakar Neechey —all directed by Sraddhananda Bhatta¬ 
charya. In 1961 came Ajit Ganguli’s Nirbodh (an adaptation of 
Dostoyevsky’s Idiot). But it was in 1965 that Chaturmukh came 
to the limelight with Janaiker Mrityu (an adaptation of Arthur 
Miller’s The Death of a Sdesman), under the direction of Asim 
Chakraverti. After a few other plays Chaturmukh chose to be a 
professional, group and started at Pratap Mcmorim Hall. 
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Rupaktari (1961) 

Rupantari is the name of dramatist-director Jyochhan jDastl- 
dar’s group. Rupantari made its debut on the New Empire stage 
on 4 July, 1961, with Dastidar’s Binsottari. On 15 January, 1962 
it brought the same writer’s Dui Mahal. Other plays followed,, 
such as, Swarna-Granthi, Karnik, Amar Vietnam, all written and 
directed by Jyochhan Dastidar. Rupantari also staged Pratinidhi 
and Asamapta by Jagadish Chakraverti. Dui Mahal and Karnik 
are the two popular plays of Rupantari. 

Rupadaksha (1961) 

Rupadaksha’s first production was Mara Srote in 1961. Subse¬ 
quent productions of this group include, among others, Man- 
matha Ray’s Sdontal Bidroha, Biru Mukherjee’s Sahityik, Ratan* 
Kumar Ghose’s Samrat, Tagore’s Visarjan, Sarat Chandra’s 
Abhagir Swarga. Its latest, Padatik by Monoranjan Biswas, was 
played by the group at Rabindra Sadan on 14 January 1978. 
Tarit Chaudhuri directed the play. Andhare Yakhan is another 
recent production of this group. 

INGIT (1963) 

Satya Bandopadhyay, by common consent the most poweiful 
and versatile stage actor of today, started his own group, Ingit,. 
without severing his connections with the public theatre, to pro¬ 
duce his own plays in his own way, unhampered by the cons* 
traints of the commercial theatre. Ingit’s productions have been 
impressive, not quantitatively, but from the point of view of 
quality. Three plays, all written and directed by Satya Bando¬ 
padhyay, Nirlajyya (1963), Sesh Thekey Suru (1965) and Panga- 
pal (1972), produced by Ingit, came as a pleasant surprise to 
the theatregoers. Particularly remarkable was Sesh Thekey Suru, 
where the scene of action is a burning ghat where dead bodies 
are brought to be consigned to flames. It is a human drama the 
like of which is rarely seen. Combining smiles tmd tears, humour 
and pathos, and played by a competent cast with the dramatist 
himself in the lead, Sesh Thekey Suru remains an outstanding 
production outside the public theatre. 

OUH^ACHAL (1^63) 

A breakaway group from Little Theatre, Chalachal made ita 
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debut on the Biswaroopa stage in 1963 with Jyotirindranath 
Tagore's Hatat Nawbab. On 23 November. 1964. Chalachal 
staged Umanath Bhattacharya’s Thug under the direction of the 
comedi^ RaH Ghose. The drama proved very popular. Chala- 
chal’s next was Dhanapati Greptm, also by Umanath Bhatta- 
charya. Bhola Ghose's Swapna Noy and Cuba are the other 
productions of this group. In the West Bengal Government 
Drama Festival in January 1978, Chalachal staged Aleek Babu 
under the direction of Rabi Ghose who also appeared in a lead¬ 
ing role. 

Ritayana (1964) 

Some members of Gandharva separated themselves from the 
parent organization and formed Ritayana in 1964. Its first pro¬ 
duction was Monoj Mitra's Abasmna Prajapati with Mamata 
Chatterjee as the leading lady. Next came Atanu Sarbadhikari’s 
LaghU’Guru and Monoj Mitra’s Mrityur Chokhe Jal, both direc¬ 
ted by Monoj Mitra. Among other productions of this groups 
were Monoj Mitra's Kal Bihmga, Phera, Pakhir ChokK Kam- 
dhenu, Nekde. Ritayana's off-beat production was Mohit 
Chatterjee’s Gandharajer Hat-tali, a drama with a distinct stamp 
of its own. Sinhadwar is another notable production of this, 
group. Ritayan published a theatre journal Natyya Pakshik, 

Natyyana (1965) 

Natyyana made its debut with Roddur in 1965. Its prestigious 
production, Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury’s Goopy Gayen 
Bagha Bay eh, was played at Rabindra Sadan on 16 January, 
1978. I'he dramatization was by Anil Dey, with Debasish Das- 
gupta’s music. Anil Dey directed the play. Another successful 
production of this group was Pinjare Sukh. Natyyana also 
played Ha Ha Sawdesh. The latest is Sunil Gangopadhyay's 
Garam Bkat (1978). 

Mausumi Group (1966) 

This North d^kutta group started with a street drama, Santaj- 
tantrik Chcil, in 1966. as a constituent of the People's Drama 
Movement Utpal Dutt's Kakdwiper Ek Ma was its next drama¬ 
tic effort Hien came Jatra Badal of Swapan Sengupta in 1969. 
Other producdons include ChhaycauH, Eka Noy by ATunesh 
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Mukherjee. Its latest is Khabar Toirir Goppo by Smarajit Dutt. 
Directed by Salil Chatterjee with Debasish Dasgupta’s music 
this drama was presented at Rabindra Sadan on 19 January. 
1978. 

SUBHAMOV (1965) 

Bom in 1965, Subhamoy began its journey with Baku! Gan- 
dhey Bannya Elo on 26 October of the same year. Its latest is 
Cactus by Asoke Das and Anjan Dasgupta. Directed by the 
latter. Cactus was presented in the Drama Festival of the West 
Bengal Government at Rabindra Sadan on 18 January, 1978. 

Sayantani (1966) 

Sayantani began in 1966 with Mihir Chatterjee’s Sanatorium. 
Its later productions were Kalo Matir Kanna (Rabin Bhatta- 
charya), Adab (Samaresh Bose’s story dramatized by Mihir Sen), 
Bagdi Para Diye (Manik Banerjee’s story dramatized by Mihir 
Chatterjee), Adalat Thekey and a few other one-act plays. Ano¬ 
ther important production of this group was Sanko, a drama by 
Ritwik Ghatak. This was in 1971. On 24 January, 1978 Sayan¬ 
tani played Haradhaner Dasti Chheley by Radha Raman Ghose 
at Sisir Mancha on the occasion of the West Bengal Government 
Drama Festival. The play was directed by Mihir Chatterjee with 
music by Asit Chaudhuri. 

Nakshatra (1966) 

Shyamal Ghose, once a prominent member of Gandharva, left 
his first group to form Nakshatra which presented Nilkanther Bish 
by Monoj Mitra on 8 November, 1966. With Mohit Chattopadhyay, 
who has a distinctive quality as a playwright, as their main sup- 
piler of plays, Nakshatra has produced a number of significant 
plays like Mrityu Sambad, Chandraloke Agnikanda, Capi. 
Hurr-ra (all by Mohit Chattopadhyay), Pratayyita Swapna 
(Shyamal Ghose). Nana Ranger Din (Ajitesh Banerjee), Brishti 
Brishti (Asit Dcy’s adaptation of The Rainmakers by Richard 
Nash) etc. Naym Kahirer Pda by Nabendu Sen was regularly 
played at the Theatre Centre in 1971. After a long gap Nakshatra 
has become active again under the leadership of Shyamal Ghose, 
producing Lombokamer Pda (1981). 
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Uttar Darbari (1961) 

Uttar Darbari began in 1961 with Kusilab by Bhabendu 
Bhattacharya. Its subsequent productions were Andhakarer Aina 
by Amar Ganguli, a number of one-act plays and Dwijendralal 
Roy’s Banganari. In 1967 the group came into prominence with 
Amar Ganguli’s Agneyagiri, adaptation of a foreign play. 

Silhouette (1967) 

Established on 15 August, 1967, Silhouette greeted its patrons 
with Nirbasita Hridaya at Biswaroopa in December of the same 
year. Its later productions were Natun Suryya^ Alor Alo and 
Samadhan (Utpal Dutt’s adaptation of Brecht’s The Measures 
Taken). Abritta Dasamik by Bir Sen was played at Sisir Mancha 
on 21 January, 1978, at the W. B. Government Drama Festival. 
Bir Sen also directed the play. This was an original, episodic 
piece with songs and dances, depicting in Brechtian technique, 
different facets of modem life with all its failings and weaknesses. 

Charan Dal (1968) 

Churan Dal was bom on 10 June, 1968. It started with a week- 
long street performance of Itihaser Kathgoraye. Comrade, Dalai, 
Ekattarer Kolkata, May Day, Himalaya Thekeyo Bhari, etc. were 
its subsequent productions. On 25 January, 1978, Charan Dal 
staged Led Lanthan (adaptation by Aloke Roy of Red Lantern 
of Peking Opera) at Sisir Mancha at the Drama Festival of W. 
B. Government. Its latest production carries a big title Naksal 
Andolan : Tar Sajibata Byyarthata Atmatyyag Atmajigansa. 

Peoit^e’s Opera (1968) 

The opening piece of People’s Opera, which was established in 
1968. was Kobey Basanta Asbey, staged at Minerva on 12 Sep¬ 
tember, 1969. Its latest is Boiler, Biswanath Bhaduri’s adaptation 
of a Russian story, played at Sisir Mancha on 23 January, 1978, 
under the direction of Ajit Sanyal, on the occasion of the W. B. 
Government Drama Festival. 

Lokayana (1969) 

A breakaway group from Little Theatre, Lokayana produced 
in 1969 Mohit Chatterjee’s Dwiper Raja under the direction of 
its leader Aran Roy. The music director was Bhupen Hazarika, 
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a weU-known name in the musical world. In 1970 the group 
produced Loknath Bhattacharya*s Kolkata-Kolkaia-Kolkaia. 
Other plays of the year were Chauryyanmda (Tulsi Lahiri) and 
Bajpakhi (Mohit Chatteijee). Gandha Rajer Hat-tali by Mohit 
Chatterjee was another distinctive play of Lokayana, produced 
in 1971. The group also staged Rabindranath Tagore’s Malinl 

N. B. Enterprise (1969) 

Nimoo Bhoumik (N.B.), formerly of the IPTA, and then of 
Shouvanik, set up a performing umt of his own in 1969 and pre¬ 
sented journalist Santosh Kumar Ghose’s Ajatak, an essentially 
dialogue-centred psychological play with only three characters, 
depicting the frustration of a married couple yearning to come 
nearer to each other but unable to do so because of the interven¬ 
tion of a shadow of the past in the case of each of them. Played 
by Nimoo Bhoumik with different leading ladies at different 
times, including the film star Arati Bhattacharya, undoubtedly 
a talented artiste, Ajatak is the only play on record of N. B. 
Enterprise as a group theatre. 

Epic (1971) 

Another fallout of Little Theatre, Epic, under the leadership 
of Debesh Chakraverty. made its first appearance at Max Muel¬ 
ler Bhavan on 19 September, 1971, with Loknath Bhattacharya’s 
Mahatma (an adaptation of a Moliere play). Nothing much of 
this group has been heard of late. 

Raja Saja (1966) 

Raja Saja began in 1966 with Prabir Mukherjee’s Bansi, and 
two other one-act plays. In 1968 the same writer’s Deepanwita 
was produced. This was followed by a few other plays of Prabir 
Mukherjee, such as, Bishanna Nayak, Tilottama, Natun Adhyaya 
and Chandi Sengupta’s Mritajani Deho Pran Andhajane Deha 
Ah. For a change Raja Saja brought Amritalal Bose’s Naba 
Yauban, once played in the public theatre. The last play staged 
was Girish Chandra, a drama by Prabir Mukherjee on the life and 
times of the great dramatist of Bengali theatre, written from a 
new angle, challenging the hitherto accepted valuation of the 
actor-dramatist The man behind Raja Saja is Prabir Mukherjee. 
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People’s Art Theatre (1970) 

People’s Art Theatre drew public attention through Agnigarva 
Lena, a political play by Shyamakanta Das, in 1970. Then, after 
the same writer’s Samney Pahar and Parry Commune, and Dipak 
Roy Chaudhuri’s Kritadas, it played Alibabar Panchali, written 
and directed by Shyamakanta Das, on 22 January, 1978 at 
Rabindra Sadan, at the W. B. Government Drama Festival. 
Shyamakanta Das is the dramatist, director and organizer of this 
group. Raja Babu is another play of this group. 

Bright Theatre (1955) 

Bom in 1955 Bright Theatre began with Bibhuti Mukherjee’s 
Amrita Jantrana. Its other productions were Ora Kaaj Korey by 
Jagamphan Mazumdar; Ratan Kumar Ghose’s Sesh Bichar ; 
Sawrup Brahma’s Sugar Pran ; Yabanika Kampaman (Satyen 
Bhadra); Bajikar (Jyotu Bandopadhyay); Aye Ami Chai Ni 
(Sudhangsu Dasgupta); Pakhir Basa (Jagamohan Mazumdar); 
Jfhijhi Pokar Kannd (Agnidut); Boudir Biye (Sailesh Guha 
Neogy); etc. 

Lok-O-Natak and Lok-Mancha (1956-57) 

Lok-O-Natak played Girishankar’s Ajker Natak, Amar 
Ganguli’s Bhangan, Girishankar’s Path and a few others. 

Lok-Mancha came into existence in 1957 after the disintegra¬ 
tion of the Lok-O-Natak group. It produced Girishankar’s Siren 
and Sesh Samlap ; Tripti Chaudhuri’s Gharoa ; Sunil Dutt’s 
Koodsa; Girishankar’s Ghar Badal ; Manmatha Ray’s Peto Para 
and Mamatamoyee Hospitd ; Sunil Dutt’s Barna Parichaya and 
Danab. 

Rangam (1956) 

Rangam’s productions include Dweep (Nabendu Ghose’s story 
dramatized by Agnimitra); Baikunther Khata (Rabindranath 
Tagore); Matir Kella (Agnimitra) in 1957; Dainandin (Amaresh 
Dasgupta) t Meghmukti and Kanyaratmt, both by Amaresh Etes- 
gupta; Nastanid (Rabindranath Tagore’s short story dramatized 
by Aukshoy Mukherjee); Postmaster (Rabindranath Tagore). 
Amaresh Dasgupta directed most of the plays. 
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Lok Tirtha (1957) 

Lok Tirtha began in 1957 with Sunit Mukherjee’s Abiskar and 
then staged the same writer’s Ulu Station, Dristanta, Deepa 
Cabin, Bidroher Nam Golap and other plays. Other plays were 
Mukhabimba, Padatik (Bimal Dey), Suryyer A par Pith (Pancha- 
mitra), etc. 

Nataraj Kalakendra (1958) 

The first production of Nataraj Kalakendra was Biren 
Chakraverti’s Ghatana. This was followed by Nihar Dutt’s 
Bihhrat, Biren Chakraverti’s Pusi and other plays. 

Lok Rang a (1969) 

Ratan Kumar Ghose’s off-beat p\ay Pitamohoder Vddesseye is 
the only significant play by which Lok Ranga is known. It was 
produced in 1969, the year of its birth. 

Ahindram (1959) 

Ahindram began with Circus-er Deshey, written and directed 
by Amar Ganguli. Its subsequent productions were Prayaschitta, 
Samsar, Nangar, all by Amar Ganguli and Tagore’s Achalayatan, 
Muktadhara, Sodhbodh, all in 1962. 

The group succeeded in setting up an improvised theatre of its 
own at Behala, on Rai Bahadur Road, where it produced Amar 
Ganguli’s Amiyapantha in a new technique which received the 
admiration of the theatre-lovers. The house was utilized for regu¬ 
lar performances from December 1962 to June 1963. The plays 
staged were Amiyapantha, Adikanda, Dharmatala, Niruddesh, 
Sajahan, KaMndi Mt^ktadhara, Satya Mc^a Gechhey, Ora 
Thakey Odhare etc. 

Prayasi (1969) 

Prayasi began with Bijon Bhattacharya’s Chhayapath and 
Tapan Ghosal’s Ora Ki Haredo, in 1970. After a number of one- 
act plays by Tapan Ghosal Prayasi produced the same writef^s 
Bancha EkH Prasna. 
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Turyyam (1961) 

In the Tagore birth centenary year (1961) Turyyam appeared 
wkh Narayan Bandopadhyay’s Emono Din Astey Parey. Its next 
production was Ekta Bichar Hochhey, Narayan Bandopadhyay’s 
adaptation of Twelve Angry Men. The play was directed by 
Moni Bandopadhyay. 

Saptarshi (1960) 

The productions of this group include Misarkumari and Mafia- 
raj Nandakumar, both taken from the public theatre ; Prasta- 
bana (Bhanu Chatterjee); Sari Sari Panchil (Basanta Bhatta- 
charya) and Duranta Jhar, Jugantar and Erao Bangali, all by 
Gour Chandra Saha. 

Pathik (1964) 

Pathik began its journey with Bankim Chandra Chatlerjee's 
Anandamath, dramatized by Indranath Banerjee, on 19 Septem¬ 
ber, 1964. Next came Mad (Gorky’s Mother, dramatized by 
Vishnu Ghakraverti). Other plays of Pathik are Ramdfuiner 
Bairagya (Parasuram), Jamai Barik (Dinabandhu Mitia), 
Vpanibesh (Narayan Ganguli’s novel dramatized), Dhusar A tit, 
Jana Yuddha, Hatiar, Itihaser Pataye, Kakdwip (Bishnu 
Chakraverti), Utpal Dutt’s Samadhan, etc. Jyoliprakas Banerjee 
directed the plays. 

Mukur (1964) 

Dissociating himself from Chaturmukh, Sraddhananda Bhatta- 
charya started Mukur which appeared with Manmatha Ray’s 
Kamdhenu and Orchestra in 1964. Then came Ajit Ganguli’s 
Thana Thekey Aschi, an oft-repeated play of the group theatres. 
Mukur also played Bhattacharya’s Parikrama under his own 
direction. 

Jolly Club (1964) 

Jolly Club’s maiden venture was Bard Bhute by Narayan Gan- 
guli, in 1964. After Sarat Chandra’s Niskriti, Jolly Club staged 
a number of plays done elsewhere such as College Hostel, Hara- 
net Nat Jamai, Natak Noy, Kanchanranga, Ajkal, A bad. Rifle, 
etc. 
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Eureka (1964) 

What was previously Dipali was renamed Eureka. Eureka 
produced a number of old group theatre plays like Private Em- 
ploy merit Exchange, Jiban-Yauban, Tahar Naamti Anjana, Nana 
Ranger Din, etc. Its own production was Tarun Ghose’s Yiayihar 
Vichar and Milan Madhur, both directed by the dramatist who 
is the leading personality of the group. 

Rangasri (1957) 

Beginning in 1957 with a number of old plays Rangasri chan¬ 
ged its course in 1965 when the dramatist-director Ramen Lahiri 
joined the group and produced his Aro Gan Choi. Then was 
seen the same author director’s Elem Natun Deshe (an adapta¬ 
tion of a Priestley play. They came to a City). Rangasri’s Nata- 
ranga. Mar an Khela, Benju, all by Ramen Lahiri, were followed 
by Maa (an adaptation of Gorky’s Mother), Panthasala (an 
adaptation of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer), Kalorakta, 
Janma-Mrityu and other plays. 

Muktadhara (1965) 

Muktadhara began on 11 July, 1965 with Tagore’s Gandharir 
Abedan. Other plays produced were Chinmoyee (Sushyaraal 
Sarma), Darpan (Salil Sen), Nirban (S. Sarma), Bcaro Ghanta 
(Kiron Moitra), Anatdkiyd, Parajita Raktasuryya, Kuberer 
Mrityu, all by S. Sarma, Pratidhwani (Sekhar Chatterjee), Kono- 
din Yadi (Agnimitra) etc. 

Prativa (1965) 

Prativa appeared in 1965 with Bimal Ray’s Sesher Parey 
under his own direction. Then came Planmaster, Antarcde, Abhi- 
noy, Bishur Biye, Asamapta, etc. all written and directed by 
Bimal Ray. In 1971 Prativa changed its name to Sudrak. 

Rupachakra (1958) 

Rupachakra began on 1 October, 1958 with Bhanu Chatterjee’s 
Ajkd. Its other productions include Smriti Thekey (Kumar Roy), 
Kothay Jabo (Monoj Mitra), Nayikar Noam Niyoti by Aaiar 
Ganguli. 
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Manchaprova (1965) 

This group made itself known by staging in 1965 Jatiak- 
Janani by Probodhbandhu Adhikari, a well-known theatre and 
jatra reviewer who writes under the pen-name of Sutradhar. 

Bohumukhee (1958) 

Bohumukhee has a number of plays to its. credit, such as 
Ratnadeep, Durgeshnandini, Jaisa-Ki-Tcdsa, Bmahcmsi, Biraj 
Bou, Jhar, Reetimata Natalc, Parineeta, Bhalamaster, Sahityik, 
etc.—a combination of the old and the new, 

India Theatre Asscktation— ITA (1965) 

The ITA is a breakaway group of Shouvanik. It began with 
Gorky’s Mother and then staged Nibedita Das’s October Biplab 
and Lenin, and a Bengali rendering of Durrenmatt’s The Visit, 
Kalochita, which was regularly played at Theatre Centre for 
some time. Not much is heard of this group at present. 

Natmahal (1958) 

Natmahal, of which the mentor is the dramatist Digindranath 
Banerjee, staged mainly his plays at different times and in diffe¬ 
rent places. The plays include Dampatya Kalahey Chaiba. Keyu 
Dai Noy, Antard, Paica DeJeha, Simdnter Dak, Pandulipi, Moka- 
hila. Natmahal also staged Rabindranath’s Guru Bakya and 
Laboratory, dramatized by Digindranath Banerjee. 

Spandan (1966) 

Bom in May 1966 Spandan has produced Ram Babu Sahid 
Holen, Nirbasita Hridaya, Black-out, Siren, Muktir Suryya. The 
first two are written by Ajit Krishna Sarkar, the others by Mantu 
Bhattacharya. 

Srijani (1966) 

With Rabindranath’s Shasti, dramatized by Biru Mukherjee. 
Srijani made its debut in 1966, and then passed on to other plays, 
such as Raktakta Nakhcer, Shilpir Chokhey Jd, Pherar Bela (one- 
act) by Tapan Ghosal. 

Gharoa (1967) 

Utpal Dutt’s Dweep gave Gharoa its start. Then came Karuna 
Koro Na (lagamohan Mazumdar), Jwda (Ritwik Ghatak), 
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Samudrer Swaad (Chittaranjan Das), Ichha Mrityu (Biren 
Chakraverti), Ami-i Lenin (Ramen Lahiri), Aloye AloyS (Rabin- 
dra Bhattacharya), Abarta (Barun Dasgupta), Samanya-Asa- 
many a (Sasanka Ganguli), Amor Mati (Monoranjan Biswas) and 
other plays. 

Nabaratna (1968) 

Nabaratna, born in 1968, staged Kamdhenu, Antarale, Jhinder 
Bondi, Lai Bandh, Guptachar, all written by Nabakumar 
Garai, who also directed the plays. 

SUDARSANAM (1968) 

Sudarsanam’s productions include Netai Garf>arir Bou (Bibhuti 
Mukherjee), Kanchi (Banaphool), Chirakumar Sabha (Tagore), 
Jaisa-Ki-Taisa (Girish Chandra), Thana Thekey Aschi (Ajit 
Ganguli), Boiidir Biye (Sailesh Guha Neogy), Arakta Golap 
(Monoj Mitra), Teley-jaley (Kiron Moitra), Tilottama (Biru 
Mukherjee), etc. 

Anubhab (1968) 

Anubhab made its first appearance on 7 February, 1968 at 
Ahindra Mancha, with Dwityia Prithibi by Dipendra Sengupta. 
Then came the same writer’s Nihata Niyoti, Dao Phire Sey Aranya 
(Chittaranjan Ghose), Suva Prastab (an adaptation by Dipendra 
Sengupta of Chekov’s The Proposal), Jharcr Khela, Sanibarer 
Bikel, Purabi (an adaptation of Chekov’s Swan Song), all by 
Sengupta, Haraner Nat Jamai of Manik Banerjee, adapted by 
Sengupta, Mohit Chatterjee’s Sinhasaner Kshoyrog etc. Dipen 
Sengupta is the director of all plays of Anubhab. Tin Bejoini (an 
Durenmatt play) is a recent addition to the list of Anubhab plays. 

SOUBHRATRIK (1958) 

Soubhratrik started with one-act plays and then passed on to 
full length ones. Its productions include, Abhinoy (Bimal Roy), 
Ek Adhyaya (Amar Ganguli), Biyi Minus Bou (Anil Mukherjee) 
Camp Three (Sailesh Guha Neogy), Nabaroon (Jyochhon Dasti- 
dar), Debrajer Mrityu (Chittaranjan Ghose), Down Trmn (Salil 
Sen), Aye Tara Parey Ni (Kiron Moitra), Pitamohoder Vddesshey. 
(Ratan Kumar Ghose), Arunodayer Pmhey (Salil Chaudhuri). 
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Rituraj (1968) 

Rituraj, a North Calcutta group, first appeared with Dipti 
Kumar Sil’s Uttam Purush on 25 December, 1968. This was 
followed by the same writer’s Ajdnd Kahini and other plays. 
The man behind this group is Dipti Kumar Sil. 

Sanskriti (1968) 

Among other dramas Sanskriti has played Amar Mati (Mono- 
ranjan Biswas), Partha Sarathi (Upendranath Sen), Chhaya 
Nayika (Partha Chaudhuri), A bad (Monoranjan Biswas), Jof^a- 
jog (Rabindranath Tagore) etc. 

Class Theatre (1969) 

Founded on 16 April, 1969. Class Theatre held its maiden 
performance at Biswaroopa, on 26 August of the same year with 
Srinkhal. Its latest was Bidhi-O-Byatikram (an adaptation of a 
Brecht play) staged at Sisir Mancha on 24 January, 1978 at the 
West Bengal Government Drama Festival. The group also played 
Ritwik Ghalak’s Jwala. 

NaTYYARANGA (1972) 

The foundation day of this drama group of North Calcutta is 
3 August, 1972. On 12 October, Natyyaranga appeared with 
' Swapna Noy on the stage of Boys’ Own Library. On 26 January, 
1978 it played Partha Chakraverti’s Bihek Biswas Nihata at 
Rabindra Sadan on the occasion of the Drama Festival of the 
W. B. Government. The cleverly named play was directed by the 
author himself. 

Janarab (1973) 

Established on May Day 1973, Janarab was first heard through 
Cuba. Invited to perform in the West Bengal Government Drama 
Festival in 1978, Janarab staged one-act play, Sarat Babur Janma 
Dhiey, written by Partha Chakraverti, on 19 January, Janarab 
has also played Bilasi, Spartacus, Agnigarva Lem, etc. 

Theatre Lovers’ Group (1974) 

Founded on 14 April, 1974, Theatre Lovers’ Group began with 
Mohit Chatterjee’s Jadu Danda under the direction of its lead- 
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ing man, Pankaj Munsi. who once belonged to Badal Sircar’s 
Satabdi. The group’s next production was Monoj Mitra’s Siber 
Asaddhi, also directed by Pankaj Munsi. It has also staged Badal 
Sircar’s Ram-Shy am-Jadu. Theatre Lovers’ Group aroused pub¬ 
lic interest by its presentation of an old play in a new technique 
and from a new angle. This was Abu Hosscdn of Girish Chandra, 
edited and directed by Pankaj Munsi, with music by Debasish 
Dasgupta. Pet Churir Mamla is another interesting production 
of Theatre Lovers’ Group. The group also played Keen Sodh and 
Ballavpurer Rupkatha by Badal Sircar. Radha Raman Ghose’s 
Chicking Phank is a recent production of this group, directed 
by Dilip Bhattacharya. 

Komol Gandhar (1974) 

Komol Gandhar was officially formed on 22 November, 1974. 
Its maiden production, Ghora (an adaptation by Parimal 
Mukherjee of Julius Hay), was staged at the Academy of Fine 
Arts on 14 April, 1975. Other Komol Gandhar plays were Dristi- 
dan (Rabindranath Tagore), Tarara Soney Naa (Chanakya Sen), 
Neeler Pala (Chittaranjan Chose), Arajnaitik (Chanakya Sen) 
and a few others. 

Theatre Camp (1974) 

Theatre Camp opened in August 1974 with Signal. Its well- 
known production is Bagher Dak by Samir Mazumdar. This was 
staged at Sisir Mancha on 15 January, 1978 at the West Bengal 
Government Drama Festival. Rangkara Mukh written and direc¬ 
ted by Samir Majumdar, was produced in 1979. 

Abekshan (1974) 

Starting in January 1974 Abekshan presented its first play 
Samanya-Asamanya at Rangana Theatre on 6 January. Another 
of its productions was Abhagir Swarga. On 20 January, 1978 the 
group played Sawal by Nemai Ghose at Sisir Mancha at the 
Drama Festival. 

Kabi TiRTttA Theatre Unit (1974) 

In the West Bengal Drama Festival in January 1978, KaW 
Tirtha Theatre Unit staged Radharaman Ghose’s Atha Swm^ga 
Vkhitra, the play with which it began on 23 January, 1975. Sub- 
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sequent productions are : Rater Kanna (Kiron Moitra), Oi Ora 
Asey (Amal Dutt), Akritya (Santanu Bhattacharya) and Kcna- 
ram Becharam (Monoj Mitra). Santanu Bhattacharyya is the 
director of the group. 

Limelight (1975) 

Started on 2 April, 1975 Limelight appeared with Dliwas at 
the Academy of Fine Arts on 14 August, 1975. It presented 
Manik Bandopadhyay’s classic, Padma Nadir Majhi (dramatized 
by Ajit Sanyal). at Sisir Mancha on 13 January, 1978 on the 
occasion of the West Bengal Government Drama Festival. Ajit 
Sanyal also directed the play. In December 1978 Limelight 
produced Telengana. Its latest is one-act Yuddha. 

Charvak Sampradaya (1976) 

Charvak Sampradaya, a recent addition to the group theatres 
of South Calcutta, made its debut on 13 July, 1976 at Mukta 
Angan with Padya Gadya Prabandha. Its other productions were 
Ajker Spartacus, Kumiref Kanna and Karnik, Jyochhan Dastidar’s 
oft-repeated play, which was also directed by him. Charvak has 
also played Thangade, Kalketu, Kartar Shut and Bf inter Be gar. 
Jyochhan Dastidar is the dramatist and director of this group. 

Ranga Natyya (1976) 

Founded on 3 September, 1976, Ranga Natyya appeared at 
the Kalamandir Basement on 28 January, 1977 with Utpal Dutt’s 
Chhayanot. Its presentation at the Drama Festival of the West 
Bengal Government was Ekti Ahastab Gal pa by Bimal Bando- 
padhyay, on 12 January 1978. The play had Asoke Chatterjee 
as its director. 

Ekti Dal (1971) 

Ekti Dal, founded on 9 October, 1971, appeared with Kobey 
Basanta Asbey at the Ballygunge Siksha Sadan auditorium. At 
the West Bengal Government Festival in January 1978 its offer¬ 
ing was Bidrohi Charvak^ a one-act play written by Dr. Subhan- 
kar Chafcraveiti and directed by Chinmoy Chatterjee. 

Protoyya (1971) 

Beginning with Lakshmaner Saktishell. Protoyya, a North 
Calcutta group, founded on 28 January 1971 presented Chel* 
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kus, a one-act play by Kajal Chakraverty* at the West Bengal 
Government Drama Festival in January 1978. The play was 
directed by Joy Sengupta. It has also played Abc^ Hobo Raja. 

Satamita 

Another Ntorth Calcutta group Satamita produced Kamal- 
Lata, Sarat Chandra’s Srikanta (Part IV) dramatized by Deb 
Narayan Gupta, at Ram Mohan Mancha, in 1976, Satamita’s 
most successful production was Meghe Dhaka Tara by Sakti- 
pada Rajguru, directed by Debnarayan Gupta. Satamita also 
staged the latter’s Natyyakar in 1977. 

Jajabar (North) 

Jajabar, with Sunit Kumar Das as the dominant spirit, presen¬ 
ted a number of plays on the Boys’ Own Library , stage, the latest 
being Bandhabi, written and directed by Sunit Das. The group, 
shifted to Minerva Theatre in June 1978 for holding regular 
shows like a professional theatre. It now plays as a professional 
theatre, moving from one stage to another. 

Theatre Calcutta 

Barun Dasgupta, who has produced plays in different group 
theatres for more than two decades, recently brought Theatre 
Calcutta into the limelight by his production of a highly intelli¬ 
gent and enjoyable play, Swarna Villa, written by Partha 
Chattopadhyay and played by Sri Dasgupta himself, with Manju 
Dey, Ruma Dasgupta and others. 

Nandanik 

Siddheswar Bhattacharya, another veteran director, helped 
Nandanik to catch public attention by its production of Dhananjoy 
Bairagi’s Rajaniganda in 1977. 

Sayak (1972) 

Sayak has recently come into prominence with its production 
of Lamp-post, Sisir Bose’s play, ‘based on an idea by Susanta 
Banerjee which records the helpless rage of a lamp-post at the 
triumph of evil over good.’ Earlier Sayak had produced Nara^ 
medh. Its latest is Dui Huzoorer Goppo by Chandan Sen. direc¬ 
ted by Meghnad Bhattacharyya. 
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Nandimukh (1977) 

Leaving his self-created Nandikar, Ajitesh Banerjec started a 
new group, Nandimukh, on 23 September, 1977. Nandimukh be¬ 
gan with Nana Ranger Din and then passed on to Sher Afhgan, 
an old Nandikar production. Nandimukh’s new play. Pap Punya 
(Tolstoy’s The Area of Darkness), was produced in August 1978, 
with Ajitesh Banerjee in the leading role. 

Gana Natyya Sangha 

Gana Natyya Sangha, which has a long history behind it and 
.which in course of time became divided into a number of bran¬ 
ches, had a Prantik Branch which was founded on 1 January, 
1957 and began with Biru Mukherjee’s Sankranti in July that year 
and the Lok-O-Silpi Branch, also founded in 1957, whose first 
production was Ingit, a one-act play. Recently the former pro¬ 
duced Long March (an adaptation by Jnancsh Mukhcrjee of Chen 
Chi Tung’s original), which was played at Rabindra Sudan on 
25 January, 1978 under the direction of Jnanesh Mukherjee him¬ 
self. The latter group staged Kausik Sen's adaptation of Howard 
Fast’s Sakko Vanjetti on 23 January, 1978, also at Rabindra 
Sadan. The occasion for each performance was the Drama 
Festival organized by the Government of West Bengal in aid of 
the distressed people of Andhra and Tamil Nadu. Both groups 
are obviously promoters of the People’s Theatre. 

Ganamancha (1977) 

Tn the context of Group Theatre mention should be made of 
Ganamancha (People’s Stage) at Hazra Park in South Calcutta. 
In order to give opportunity to the numerous small and mofussil 
groups to display theatrical skill and convey their social and 
political thinking before Calcutta audience, A bhinoy, a well- 
known theatre journal, has been organizing for the last few years 
Saturday evening shows, under the leadership of its editor Dilip 
Banerjee. Ganamancha is an open-air theatre. Free shows are 
given in winter months with the audience squatting on the green 
grass and the players on an improvised, unadorned platform. 
Many teams have participated in these shows and the best among 
them in acting, production, direction, musiq, drama etc. have been 
awarded prizes in special functions held every year. In this Ahhi- 
noy has been serving the cause of the People’s Theatre with a 
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finn faith in its future while giving laudable encouragement to 
small groups whose number is increasing at a rapid pace. “Gana- 
mancha”, according Dilip Banerjee, the man behind this novel 
enterprise, “wants to implant the whole theatre, not just the 
skeleton. We have not eliminated stage but brought all its trap* 
pings out in the open in a limited but more eflfective way.” 

Some recent productions of Group Theatres (1979-81) 

Ajantrik — Machhi (Sartre’s The Flies) 

Aparup (North) — Khamarer Goppo. Behula (Story : Maha- 
sweta Debi) 

A. M. Enterprise — Meghe Dhaka Tara (Story : Saktipada 
Rajguru) 

Arindam Sampradaya — 'Aleek Bobu (Jyotirindranath Tagore) 

Calcutta Group Theatre—S’ airtr Joaner Vichar, Ramgirir 
Goomti-ghar 

Chorus — Aaf Akashta Besh Pariskar 
Dwandik —Ekaler Ekalabya and Apabhransa (Drama and 
Direction Achintya Chaudhuri) 

Ekshan —Baajao Panchyajanyya 
Gandhar —Tarara Sonena (Chanakya Sen) 

Ganashilpi SAMSAD—Arjun Asbey 

Green Amateur Group—'A/ ondir 

Kalpurush Natyyasangstha — Aranyyer Adhikar 

Krantikal — Pantomime, Samabeta Sawal Jwabab 

NaBankur —Jammu Dwiper Itikatha (Ratan Kumar Ghose) 

Natadha — Banik O Manush 

Natyyasabha —Tepantarer Mathey 

NAJVA—Vichitra 

Natyyaranga— 

New Theatre Group — Gabbu Khela (Drama and Direction: 
Dipendra Sengupta) 

Paramanu —Aranyyaieh 

pRATiKRTTi—Kema'am Becharam (Monoj Mitia) 
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Prayas — Aswamedh and Ratiranga (Drama and Direction : 
Bidyiit Nag) 

Profile —Barmparichaya 
RangaM — Chenamukh Achenagoppo 

Rangasabha — Sannyasi Saheb (Drama and Direction : Piyus. 
Basu) 

Rudraksha —Ekjon Annyajon 

Sailik — Batlavpurer Rupakaha (Badal Sircar) 

Samakalin Shilpidal — Chey 

Samikshan — Swadeshi Naksha (Drama : Mohit Chatterjee ; 
Direction : Pankaj Munshi) 

Samlap (Calcutta) — Ispat (Drama and Direction : Kuntal 
Mukhopadhyay) 

Sandipan —Hari Korechhe Prdtigna 

Sapath — Arthur and Kshudiramer Ma (Drama and Direction: 
Shyamal Bhattacharyya) 

Sudrak — Amitakshar and Samabartan (Direction : I>wijen 
Banerjee) 

Theatre Camp —Ekhono Swapna (Drama and Direction : 
Samir Majumdar) 

Theatre Centre —Hossain Shah (Drama : Barindranatfr 
Das; IMrection : Debraj Roy) 

Theatre Clan — Muskilasan, Atikraman (Drama and Direc¬ 
tion : Partha Bandopadhyay) 

Theatre Commune — Jibika (Drama and Direction Nilkantha 
Sengupta 

Theatre FRom—Rangtar Mukut and Aey Mahajagaran 
(Drama and Direction : Asit Basu) 

Theatre Lobby — Bristi (Drama and Direction i Dilip Das) 

Theatre Workshop — Schweyx Gelo Yudhhey (adaptation of 
a Brecbt play by^ Asoke Mukherjee; Direction : Bivas 
Chakraverty) 

Theatron— Partha, Sankranti, TugMak (Drama r 
OiTisb Kamad; Direction : SatU ’Baneriee) 

Works THBAtRE —Lokar Nupur, Addlat, Jato Ndster MoaL 
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Kolkata Natyya Kendra (Calcutta Repertory Theatre) 
(1980) 

A landmark in the history of the Group Theatre is the emer¬ 
gence, late in 1980, of Kolkata Natyyakendra (Calcutta Repertory 
Theatre) which began with the performance of Brecht’s The 
Life of Galileo in November, amidst great popular enthusiasm. 

According to a pamphlet issued in connection with the pro¬ 
duction of Galileor Jihon, Kolkata Natyyakendra was bom out 
of some serious reflections on the present state of the Group 
Theatre and also its future. Even in the 1970s, the pamphlet says, 
question arose about the future of Group Theatre when it was 
found that it was being assailed by the exclusively commercially 
motivated public theatre on the one hand, and the Jatra units 
on the other. It was felt that the noble heritage of the Indian 
Theatre was facing a force of destruction. It was also realised 
that with only part-timers to work for it. Group Theatre has, 
so far, failed to attain a really healthy professional competence. 

An easy solution of the problem, the pamphlet says, was not 
possible. Still in an honest attempt to find a way out and re¬ 
build the Other Theatre on a strong and healthy foundation, lea¬ 
ders and members of a few prominent groups came together. 
Among these were Nandikar, Theatre Workshop, Chetana, Thea¬ 
tre Commune and Sudrak, represented by their leading men, 
Rudraprasad Sengupta, Bivas Chakraverti, Arun Mukherjee, 
Jochhan Dastidar, Nilkantha Sengupta and Dwijen Banerjee, with 
Sri Sambhu Mitra, and Mohit Chatterjee, the playwright. A num¬ 
ber of technicians and experts also came forward with their active 
help and suggestions. And so began Kolkata Natyyakendra. 

The aims and objects, as slated in the pamphlet, are : 

1. To raise the Group Theatre movement to a professional 
standard. 

2. To arrange regular dramatic performances in the rural 
as well as urban areas of West Bengal with a view to 
the expansion and propagation of healthy culture as a 
challenge to the vulgarizing tendency of the commercial 
theatre and jatra with the support, open or hidden, of 
the big newspaper groups. 

3. To carry on experiments in various fields of the theatre 
' in order counteract the stagnation and sterility that is 
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‘ being noticed in the cultivation of theatrical art, and to 
educate ourselves.’ 

4. To search for methods and techniques that would 
enable the theatre to reach the urban and rural popula¬ 
tion more easily and with less expenses. 

5. To arrange for the staging of worthwhile and experimen¬ 
tal plays of other states with a view to exchanging 
thoughts and ideas on national level. 

6. To cultivate and practise dramatic art with the coopera¬ 
tion of world’s leading experts and thereby enrich our 
own theatre. 

Kolkata Natyyakendra’s first production was Brecht’s The 
Life of Galileo rendered into Bengali as Galileor Hbon by Mohit 
Chatterjee. Beginning in November 1980 a few performances have 
already been held at the Academy of Fine Arts and at the. Cal¬ 
cutta University Institute which has now a fine air-conditioned 
auditorium with all theatrical facilities. Fritz Benevitz, Resident 
Director of Heimar National Theatre of East Germany, directed 
the play, with the assistance of Arun MukHerjee, Rudraprasad 
Sengupta and Bivas Chakraverti. While Sri Sambhu Mitra did 
the role. of Galileo, other participants included Rudraprasad 
Sengupta, Bivas Chakraverty, Arun Mukherjee, Jochhan Dasti- 
dar, Nilkantha Sengupta, Dwijen Banerjee, Asoke Mukherjee, 
Sanoli Mitra and Swatilekha Chattopadhyay. Tapas Sen and 
Jochhan Dastidar were in charge of light and set respectively, 
with Debasi^h Dasgupta as music-director. 

Folk Entertainment Section (Lok Ranjan Sakha) of the 
Government of West Bengal (1954) 

Apart from the group theatres listed above there is in Calcutta 
the Folk Entertainment Section (Lok Ranjan Sakha) of the In¬ 
formation and Public Relations Department of the Government 
of West Bengal. With the object of educating and instructing the 
people through entertainment this Section was started in 1954 
by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal, 
with Pankaj Kumar Mullick, the eminent musidan, as Adviser, 
Manmatha Ray. the well-known dramatist, as Production OflScer, 
and Nepal Nag as Administrative Officer. The hiauguration of 

27 
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the Folk Entertainment Section, took place on 21 January 1954, at 
the Kalyani Session of ^e Indian National Congress. The inau* 
gural piece was Manmatha. Ray*s drama Mahabharati. 

Though the Folk Entertainment Section was meant to perform 
in the villages, performances have been held in Calcutta also, on 
different occasions. Hence it would not be out of place to men¬ 
tion the names of dramas produced by this Section : 

(For the list of plays see page no. 419 and 420). 

The Scottish Church College Former Students’ Association 
(1955) 

Different from all other groups in character and composition, the 
Scottish Church College Former Students’ Association is an or¬ 
ganization of the alumni of a 150-year old Calcutta college which 
has produced generations of players and playwrights for the Cal¬ 
cutta theatres. The Association has been producing one original 
full-length drama every year since 1958. written and directed by 
Sushil Mukherjee. The plays produced by S.C.C.F.S.A. are all 
socially relevant and dramatically competent. In 1957 S.C.C.F.S.A. 
made its debut with Tagore’s popular comedy Chirakumar Sahha 
and then passed on to original dramas— Function (1958), Nepaih-^ 
theyya (1959), Anartha (1960), Bandh (1961), Udbarsiki (1962). 
Tomof Holo Suru (1963), Akasmat (1964), Tin Ankz. (1965X 
Abyartha (1966), Amitrakshar (1967), Ajker Natak (1968X Sonali 
(1969), Gdpa Bcdoon (1970), Tathastu (1972), Milan Mela (1973), 
Ascharyya (1974). Some of the leading group theatre artistes and 
writers, including Badal Sircar, Rudraprasad Sengupta, Mono] 
Mitra, Debkumar Bhattacharya and Keya Chakraverti played in 
S.C.C.F.S.A. dramas. 

Calcutta 'University Institute (1891) 

The story of the Calcutta Theatres will be incomplete without a 
reference to the Calcutta Univer»ty Institute which has been 
ri^tly described as the nursery of young theatrical talents. 
Writing cm the contribution of the CUI I^, Stikumar Banerjee; 
an eminent scholar and teacher, fornix Head of the Department 
of BmigaH/Umversity of Calcutta, said in an article in the Hati¬ 
ng Jhibilee Number of tiie Institute’s Journal (1966): **The 
stEging of dramas was the main aes&etic enjoyment provided 
by tim Institute of bur days. R Was no mere amateurish exhibi- 
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tion of the histrionic aft. but was destined to leave a permanent 
imprint upon the Bengali public stage. Xn fact the contribution 
of the University Institute to the Bengali stage is a matter of 
history. This is due to accidental emergence of genius in the shape 
of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and Naresh Chandra Mitra among the 
group of youthful practitioners of the craft. The seeds of the 
future were sown on the footboards of the University Institute 
stage, though few could predict at the time that these young 
actors would revolutionize the art of dramatic production and 

the technique of acting in Bengal.CUI has earned the right 

of being recorded for all time to come as one of the decisive 
influences in the rejuvenation and modernization of Bengali 
stage-craft.” 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, who was a scholar of international 
reputation and National Professor of Humanities, described the 
production of CUI plays in these words : “One great thing of 
the Institute’s plays was the attention paid to what we considered 
to be the proper historical costumes. In this matter our great 
inspiration came from Mahamahopadhyay Haraprasad Sastri 

himself. Our great triumph was in preparing the costumes 

for D. L. Roy’s Chandragupta and Girish Chandra Ghose’s 
Asoka. We flattered ourselves that we were able to set a stan¬ 
dard there which was immediately accepted by the professional 
stage as well as by amateur actors in Bengal, and then it spread 
to other parts of India.” 

Founded in 1891 at the initiative of some great nineteenth 
century Bengalis, such as Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, Justice Gooro- 
das Banerjee, Rev. Kalicharan Banerjee, Rev. Pratap Chandra 
Mozoomdar, and with the co-operation of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, 
the principals of colleges in CJalcutta, the Calcutta University 
Institute (originally called Society For The Higher Training of 
Youngmen) soon became the centre of the cultural activities of 
college students. It started staging dramas as early as 1899 and 
the list given below will show that the young students ventured 
to produce plays both in English and Bengali, some among 
which had already been performed on the public stage. Among 
the early English plays were Julius Caesar (27 February 1899), 
Twelfth Night <25 March 1905), Hamlet (17 March 1909) with 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri as both Claudius and the Ghost of Ham¬ 
let’s father. 
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Duiing the first fifty years (1891-1941) the Institiite staged, 
ainoi^ others, the foUowing plays : 

Ra}a~0-Rani~~R. N. Tagore (1903), also in 1908, Sept. 24. 

Kurukshetrct—N&hm Ch. Sen (Sept. 27, 1909) with Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri as Abhimanyu and Naresh Ch. Mitra as l>uibasa. 

Buddhadev —Girish Ch. Ghose (Sept 23, 1910) with Sisir 
Kumar as Buddhadev. 

Chandfaguptch--I>, L. Roy (Sept 18, 1911). 

CHANAKYA Sisir Bhaduri 
NANDA Raghabendra Nath Banerjee 
VQCSHUK Jnanpriya Mitra 
KATYAAN Naresh Mitra 
CHANDRAGUPTA Indukanti Basu 
CHHAYA Dwijen Roy 

Jma —Girish Chandra Ghose (Sept. 23,1912). 

PRABIR Sisir Bhaduri 
SRIKRISHNA Raghabendra Nath Banerjee 
JANA Kantichandra Mukheijee 
VIDUSHAK Jnanpriya Mitra 

A soke —Girish Ch. Ghose (Sept. 29,1913). 

ASOKE Sisir Bhaduri 
MAAR NareA Mitra 

Baikunther Khata—K, N. Tagore (March 26,1914). 

KEDAR Naresh Mitra 
ABINASH Sisir Bhaduri 

RanjabiXti^K. P. Vidyavinode (Sept 21. 1914). 

Bhismct—K> P. Vidyavinode (Sept 1 and Sept. 7, 1915). 
Tarabcd —D. L Roy (Sept 27, 1916). 

Pandav Gourab —Girish C!handra Ghose (October 10. 1917). 
Pandaber Agyantabas—GijML Chandra Ghose (1918). 
iumT^^Girish (^landra Ghose (1919). 

Roghwhir—K. P. Vidyavinode (1920). 

Basil) md Chand 

Vidyavinode (1921). . , 

Oode^ Gflf/dfd—R. N, Tagw (1922)‘ and Chmid Bm <|923). 
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Padmini--K, P. Vidyavinode and Chatujjey-BemduHey—Amn* 
tala] Basu (1924). 

Visarjan, Basikaran and Sodhbodh —R. N. Tagore (1929). 

Nararus^ayana—K, P. Vidyavinode and Punarfdnma— D. L, 
Roy (1929). 

Bejoya —Sarat Chandra Chatterjee (August 31, 1937). 
Seshrakska —^R. N. Tagore (1940). 

Roma- Sarat Chandra Chatterjee (1941). 

Note : The above list of plays has been taken from Sri Dhiren- 
dranath Bishfs article in the Platinum Jubilee No. of the 
Calcutta University Institute Magazine (1966). 



XV 

Group Theatre Plays 

4 

Group theatres were bora under the compulsion of certain 
events and circumstances. There was no artistic impulse behind 
them. The impulse was that of life as it was seen by a few sensi¬ 
tive young people in the 1940s. 

The Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) was bom 
in the background of the war, the last phase of India’s struggle 
for freedom, the communal riots, famine, partition and erosion 
of time-honoured moral and social values. Its sponsors thought 
of voicing a strong protest against the existing condition of 
things and rousing the people to a mood of revolution through 
dramatic representations of truth. The plays that were written were 
necessarily conditioned by three factors, viz. (1) the grim reality of 
the prevailing life, (2) the mood of anger and a spirit of revolution, 
and (3) the writer’s own educational and intellectual background 
which, by and large, was formed by his study of the history of 
the Russian Revolution (1917) and Marxian philosophy and lite¬ 
rature. Added to this was the state of decadence in which pro¬ 
fessional theatre had fallen. The result was that the drama of 
the group theatre shifted from the sentimental romanticism of 
the public theatre plays to the stem reality of contemporary 
life. Emphasis was laid on the exposure and condemnation of 
human meanness and ugliness which brought about untold 
sufferings for the masses, the helpless uprooted humanity, the 
victims of partition, to the exclusion of the beauty, nobility or 
greatness of human life. The dramatic spectacle became a de¬ 
pressing experience, leading to a loss of faith in life itself. This 
was done deliberately because the dramas were written with a 
definite purpose. The average writer had neither the patience 
nor the desire to look at life steadily and as a whole, which is 
the duty of every true writer to do. Since these playwrights 
Were writing with a purpose, they did not hesitate to be defibe- 
lately partia]. Dramatic art was subjugated to the urgent de- 
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mands of life. The vi^riters proceeded to their task with a con¬ 
viction that art was for life, and not for art itself. 

To rouse the people to the realities of the situation, to inspire 
them with a revolutionary urge and make them demand a better 
life of freedom, justice and equality, drama was made a vehicle 
for propaganda. It mattered little if the propaganda became too 
loud or blatant and too frequent, thereby affecting the quality 
of the drama. Slogans were heard on the stage and clenched 
fists were a common enough sight. 

Previously an individual used to be the centre of interest in 
a play. In group-theatre plays the centre of interest shifted from 
the individual to the community. The woes and sufferings of the 
people, the feelings and aspirations of the community were re¬ 
flected in the drama. Drama ceased to be hero-centred. The 
central character was a repre^ntative of the community, a type 
rather than an individual. 

In the first stage, as long as it was the People’s Theatre Move¬ 
ment, the theme of the drama was social injustice, tyranny of 
the rich over the poor in villages and in towns, meanness, 
selfishness, greed for money, intrigue and villainy of the capita¬ 
list class, and so on. If the scene was a village, it was the 
tyranny of the rich landlord or the jotedar over the actual tillers 
of the land, depriving them of the legitimate fruits of their 
labour; if the scene was laid in a town, it was the highhanded¬ 
ness of the capitalist which denied the sweating labourers of 
their share of the production. In other words, the story, in gene¬ 
ral, was that of the exploitation of the poor by the rich. In 
this conflid between the two classes, the poor were shown in 
all their sufferings and virtues, and the rich in all their cruelty 
and vices. The two classes were clearly demarcated. Light and 
shade in characterization was the least concern of most drama¬ 
tists. This was natural because their aim was to emphasize class- 
conflict and win sympathy for the have-nots. The theme was 
repeated ad nauseam. It is however, significant that though India 
was in political bondage till 14 August 1947, the People’s 
Drama which started in 1943 hardly referred to the evils of 
political slavery under the British rulers or inspired the people 
to fight for independence. The emphasis was not on polititical 
domination of the nation by a foreign power, but on the econo¬ 
mic exploitation of the masses by a section of their own coun- 
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trymen. Peoples* drama was marked by a social awareness and 
an economic outlook that had been, shaped by the Marxian doc¬ 
trine. 

People’s drama was meant to be carried to the masses in 
remote rural areas, and in the slums and dark comers of towns 
and cities. They had, therefore, to be so conceived and cons¬ 
tructed that they might be presented in a simple and direct 
manner, without the necessity of the formalities of the tradi¬ 
tional picture-frame stage with its sceneries and other paraphar- 
nelia. Drama became more businesslike and there was a total 
change in the technique of production. An improvised platform 
in a field or a marketplace, or a streetcomer, in fact any open 
space available, with a few old gunny sacks to provide the back¬ 
drop, and a few wooden props, say old packing boxes or such 
other simple and light stuff, sufficed for the presentation of the 
plays. 

Without the aid of sophisticated theatrical gadgets the group 
theatre actors had to reach their audience with words that they 
would easily and quidriy understand. The language of group 
theatre plays had, ffierefore, to be the language of the people, 
without any literary embellishment or artistic subtlety, bare, 
bald', unadorned, including dialects, colloquialisms, and even a 
little of the vulgar, if necessary. The plays themselves were 
straightforward, easily understandable, and provocative of emo¬ 
tion, anger, hatred and even violence. The young writers did 
not bother if some of their plays turned out to be mere tracts. 

For producing quick effect, one-act plays were preferred. They 
Were adso easier to produce. AH the major writers of group 
theatre, from Bijon Bhattocharya downwards, wrote one-act 
plays. The begiiming was made with such one-act plays as 
Laboratory, Fos^ili Homeapc^hy, etc. From now on, one-act 
plays found a place in the history of Bengali drama. Xn 1923 
Manmatha Ray’s Muktir Dak, the first real one-act play in Ben¬ 
gali vdth a serious theme and literary merit; was presented at 
the Star Iheatre, but was withdrawn after a few shows for lack 
of public response. It was firom 1944 that one-act plays began 
dieir triumphant march, though these were one-act plays with 
n difference. 

<3roi^ theatre drama, however, took a new turn vriiea die 
'Beppie's Theatre Movement broadened its area aMd otdIOok to 
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become what has been caHed the New Theatre Movement. The 
(carting of the ways began widi the appearance of Bohunipee 
(194$) under the l^ership of Sambhu Mitra. Bohurupee’s open¬ 
ing pieces, such as Pe^hik, Chhenra Tar, Ulukhagra, etc., had 
distinct affinities with the People’s Theatre plays. But a new 
trend was noticed when Rabindranath’s Char Adhayaya was 
dramatized and produced by them in 1951. And when in 1954 
Sambhu Mitra produced Tagore’s Rakta Karabi in a highly styli¬ 
zed and sophisticated maimer it was evident that the theatre 
movement had taken a new turn. Bohurupee showed the way 
that other group theatres subsequently followed. While the diffe¬ 
rent branches of the IPTA continued with- plays that had the 
stamp of the people’s theatre, the major theatre units, including 
Utpal Dutt’s Little Theatre Group, deviated from the line and 
produced plays which had a wider base and broader appeal. 
Nevertheless, the slant towards leftism was evident. 

Utpal Dutt’s Little Theatre Qrcrtip (founded 1953) staged 
only one play which can be called People’s Drama, namely, 
Gorky’s Lower Depths {Neecher Mahod) before entering the 
Minerva Theatre house as a professional theatre (1959). The 
plays presented by other major groups will show the shift from 
People’s Drama to New Drama. Within ten years the original 
IPTA trend was absorbed in diverse streams that flowed into 
Bengali drama and enriched it In the meantime India had won 
political freedom (15 August 1947). 

The aim and objective of the New drama (it may be men¬ 
tioned, in passing, that there was no concerted or unified or 
planned , movement here, as in the case of the People’s Theatre 
where a group of thinkers, writers and workers came together 
to decide a course of action and pursue it) was also to portray 
life as it is, but life drawn from all spheres and not restricted to 
the poor peasants or factory workers or the unemployed, or just 
the hungry millions and the downtrodden masses only. It wanted 
to analyse and discuss ffie problems of life in a scientific, ratio¬ 
nal and unbiased manner with a view to bringing out the ano¬ 
malies and contradictions of social life and create an urge for 
the building of a new society which will be ftee from mjustice 
and oppression, selfishness and exploitatioa All this, however, 
was to be in consistence wath the laws and principles of drama¬ 
tic art anfi b^u^. The spoiitors of the New Theatre Movement 
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held that People’s Drama was too narrow and never complete 
in itself. Exclusive, or even excessive emphasis on class con* 
flict, it was thought, was bound to compartmentalize life, where¬ 
as drama ought to take a more comprehensive view and retain 
an artistic quality. New Drama, therefore, took within its pur¬ 
view all that modem life offered Man’s flight to the outer space 
is as much a subject for New Drama as man’s sinking into his 
inner depth to question the reality of life. Badal Sircar’s Ebam 
Indrafit, which exposes the absurdity of life, is as much a speci¬ 
men of New Drama as is his Vadi Aar Ekbar, which has the 
lightness of a fantasy and yet is a criticism of life. Mohit 
Chatterjee’s Rajrakta which has a strong political overtone is as 
good an example of New Drama as is Utpal Dutt’s finer Tarwal 
or Dushswapner Nagari, the one showing old Calcutta and the 
other new. Arun Mukherjee’s Marich Sambad and Mono] Mitra’s 
straight forward and tragi-comical Sajano Bagan are other ex¬ 
amples. What is common in them is new thinking, new approach 
to life, and also search for new form. 

In the process of widening its scope. New Drama has drawn 
enormously from foreign sources, both in content and form, 
thought and technique, philosophy and outlook. From ancient 
S(^hocles to modem Albee or Ionesco, none is left out. English, 
Irish, American, German, French, Swedish, Norwegian, Ruma¬ 
nian, Swiss, Italian, Russian, Chinese writers of plays have con¬ 
tributed to the growth and development of modem Bengali group 
theatre drama. Of late, group theatres have started looking back 
to classical Sanskrit plays and also to plays in other Indian 
languages. Mudrarakshas by Bishakhadatta and Mrkhhakatik 
by Sudrak have been produced in recent years. Mohon Rakesh, 
Girish Kamad, Vijay Tendulkar. Mama Warerkar are 
now familiar names in the group theatre circle. In 
spite of aberrations here and there. Bengali drama is now stron¬ 
ger and richer, more varied and more colourful than tihe drama 
of the past thanks to the changing times and easier contact 
between peoples of different countries and availability of books 
from all quarters of the globe. 

Bengali group theatre dramas have not only drawn from 
foreign original plavs, but also frmn foreign Fistcnrical and bio¬ 
graphical works. The struggle of colonial peoples for freedom, 
the story of their suffering and sacrifice to throw away the shack- 
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les of age-old slaveiy, the saga of their heroic resistance and 
endurance, the martyrdom of the leaders of the freedom move¬ 
ment have entered Bengali drama in a big way. Vietnam and 
Rhodbsia, Cuba and Kongo, Lena and Malaysia, have all con¬ 
tributed to the enrichment of Bengali drama, the dramatists al¬ 
ways upholding the cause of the fighting people and revolution. 
Nazi barbarism, fascist ferocity, imperialistic machinations, colo¬ 
nial hegemony, capitalistic exploitaticm, the intrigues of vested 
interest, the rat-race for stockpiling armaments of destructbn. 
and all that plague the relationship between man and man, nation 
and nation, have been nakedly exposed and severely condemned 
in modern Bengali plays, specially in a large number of one-act 
plays, produced by the group theatres; and hopes have been ex¬ 
pressed, nay, prophecies made, of the fall of the old regime and 
the emergence of a new society based on freedom, equality and 
social justice. No play is written just for the purpose of enter¬ 
tainment. Seriousness is writ large on the face of New Drama. 

One of the strongest influences on group theatre drama is that 
of Bertolt Brecht who was an advocate of “theatre of argument 
instead of that of empathy”. A number of his plays have been 
produced, sometimes the same play by different groups simul¬ 
taneously, for example. The Good Woman of Setzuan, The Cau¬ 
casian Chalk Circle and Life of Galileo. Brecht’s theory of play¬ 
writing has also infiu^ced writers of group theatre pkys. This 
has introduced an element of novelty in Bengali drama. “To free 
the audience from the spell cast on them by the witch craft of 
realistic producers who make a dream world Of reality, Brecht 
evoked the ‘alienation effect.” Alienation in place of involve¬ 
ment with the characters on the srta^, ipaintaining a distance in 
place of identification, introduction of “butsider” characters to 
comment, to explain, to anticipate or suggest, to break the illu¬ 
sion etc., stirring up the intellectual and critical faculties of the 
audience in such a way that they are forced to think about their 
own lives instead of emotionally identifying themselves with the 
play’s characters—these features have altwed the character of 
contemporary Bengali drama of the group theatre. 

But it mudt he admitted that modem group theatre drama 
hardly possesses any literary quality. It has almost ceased 
to be readable. It is now held that drama is for the stage and 
not for die closet It bdoags to the realm of the performing 
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arts and is not meant for literary study. A stage-copy of a play 
is cmnii^ closer to a dim script In fact, film techniques are 
largely used in the production of pkys. This has minmuaed 
the beauty and poetry of spok^ words. The scientific ahd ima* 
ginative use of lights to suggest moods or shades of dharactear ; 
or the nature of a dramatic situation or locale, tape^oided 
sounds of all sorts, and the thou^tful display of simple symbO' 
lie sets with a few suggestive touches, the meaningfiri use of a 
few props set up on multi-tiered stage, and similar aids have 
done away with the need for dramatic use of words. Drama is 
no more for leisurely study and literary enjoyment It is noW a 
part of show-business or a weapon to fight for the cause of the 
people. Its language has lost the old-time flavour and its lines 
no lot^^r haunt the memory after one leaves the auditorium. 
Group theatre plays have practically abandoned songs and 
dances. 

The liberty afforded by the Brechtian technique of ‘Epic 
Theatre*, the use of chorus, narratives, posters, disjointed episodes 
and locations, etc. has been taken advantage of by immature 
writers. The art of plot-construction, skill in unfolding a story 
gradually leading it to a climax followed by a conclusion, deli¬ 
neation of characters, observance of the laws of probability, 
not to speak of the ‘three unities* of time, place and action—^all 
these traditionally honoured laws of dramatic composition are 
conspicuous by their absence in modem group theatre plays. 
There is noticed a sort of lawlessness in the domain of drama. 
The architectonic faculty of a dramatist has been lost in an 
.atmosphere of indiscipline. 

In this atmosphere of indiscipline entered the ‘drama of the 
adsurd*. one more evidence of the influence of foreign writers 
and a desire to imitate them. Badal Sircar’s Ebam Indmjit pro¬ 
duced by Shouvanik in 1965. is a complete illustration of absurd 
drama in the Bengali theatre, both in form and content, in its 
meaning and suggestions, plethora of wor^ and paucity of action. 
The most typical absurd drama of the West, Samud Brett's 
WaMng far Godot became in Bmgah fywur Bobu Asetkn and 
was played by mie of the group theatres, Shilp'Ta|abar. In 1969. 

Ionesco’s Rhinoceros, a characteristic jdrama of the 4 b^ir^.. wa8 
zendeied into Bengali, first by Soumm Handi and then by 
Iditra, as Gondar, and: produced by Nat^^ Samsad in 
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1964, and Bobunipee in 1973. Badal Sixtat*s Baki Itihas and 
Pagla Ghora a touch of the absurd. Both were produced 
by Bohurupee. Mohit Chatterjee went a step farther when he 
extended the loose meaning ^ the word to even the titles of 
some of his earlier plays— Kmthanalitey Suryya, Chandrahkey 
Agnikanda, Gandharajer Hat-tdi, etc. Later he passed on to diffe¬ 
rent types as in Rajrakta, as did Badal Sircar in his Spartacus 
and other plays. 

The ‘absurd* caught the fancy of a number of young play¬ 
wrights of the 1960$ who fully exploited the formlessness in struc¬ 
ture of such plays, their inverted logic and verbal humour with, 
puns, non sequitur etc. and incortpoorated in them words at 
random to convey the meaninglessness of life. The reality of the 
contemporary situation in the country, a period of disorder, un¬ 
certainty and frustration, gave a relevance to their plays. But 
as in the West, the fashion passed away before long. Ihe absur¬ 
dists took a few years to realise ‘the difficulties in sustaining pure 
absurdist drama in more than short, usually one-act, plays, and 
Ionesco. Pinter and others increasingly utilised conventional plot, 
allegory, and comedy’. This happened in this country too. 

Numerous are the playwrights for the ever-increasing number 
of theatre groups in the city and suburbs. Naturally,'all that is 
being written is not worth reading or playing. But quite a few 
show distinct promise. The history of drama everywhere shows 
that only those plays survive the excitement and applause of the 
present that contain a universal human appeal a^ve what is 
merely temporary or topical—only such writings as have real 
depth anc^ not mere froth, plays that move the heart and not 
merely tickle the head, dramas that show the writers as men of 
deep insight and understanding, inspired by a genuine human 
sympathy and healthy and balanced outlook on life. A true dra¬ 
matist’s role is not that of a partisan, but of an impartial obser¬ 
ver of life who will hold the scales even, showing both sides of 
the picture in proper light and shade. 

Unfortunately, Bengali group theatre plays seem to have deve¬ 
loped a marked tmeddedness both hi thome and outlook. The 
young writers vie with one another in loudly proclaiming and 
championing the cause of one section of the comnuinity at the 
expense ol all oth^ considerations. G>mmitment to a particular 
phibsophy, an attempt to impress the audience ^ heins ^ leftist 
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and an intellectual indulgence in cliches and slogans and find¬ 
ing easy solutions to complicated and century-old problems, are 
some of the weak points of modem Bengali group theatre plays. 
They seem to tread the same track. The writers sing to the same 
tune. Ihe old theme of the exploiters and the exploited is re¬ 
peated ad nauseam. Agit-prop plays dominate the scene. Occa¬ 
sionally a novelty is noticed in their presentation. The thinness 
or poverty of matter is compensated by an ingenuity in manner. 
Monotony of the theme is relieved by sophistication and novelty 
in production, a variety in technical experiments and a high stan¬ 
dard of rigorously practised coUective acting. 

It must, however, be admitted that almost all dramatists write 
from an inner conviction. They are very serious and sincere and 
many among them are capable writers too. Many of them are quite 
young. They write for their respective groups and have to take 
into consideration the resources available to them for producing 
these plays. They have thus to work under certain limitations. 
Their gift is unquestioned. Only they have to come out of the 
groove in which many of them have been moving, almost blind¬ 
fold. 

But, perhaps, the committed writers of the group theatre do 
not care to dramatists as such. They want only to use their 
plays as a weapon against what they consider social, political 
and economic evils, and if in this they can strike hard, they 
think their task is done. 



XVI 

Plays of the Public Theatre 

Plays ( 1872 - 1922 ) 

The first play performed by the public theatre Nildarpan (1860> 
was written before the opening of any such theatre in Calcutta. 
Dinabandhu Mitra's dramas were written independently of the 
theatre, but with an awareness of the social condition of the 
time, and with a view to correcting the prevailing ills by so de¬ 
picting them in his plays as to provoke anger and tears (as in 
Nildarpan) or corrective laughter (as in Sadhabar Ekadasi, Jamai 
Batik, Biye Pagla Buro, etc.). Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s Sar- 
mistha (1859), Ekei Ki Boley Sabhyata and Buro Shaliker Ghade 
Ron (1860), Krishnakumari (1861), though later play^ in the pub¬ 
lic theatre were written before public theatre was bom. This 
means that the dramatists were not bound by the constraints of 
the theatre, the resources available there in men and materials 
or the whims of the theatre proprirtors. They were free to use 
their inner urge for writing drama as a branch of literary art. 

This freedom became gradually restricted with the passing of 
years and as the dependence of the public theatre on the patro¬ 
nage of the audience increased. The third writer who sustained 
the theatre in its initial stage was Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. 
His novels were dramatized for the stage. Obviously he had not 
to bother about theatrical requirements. Things, however, took 
a turn when Gitish Chandra Chose felt compelled to write plays 
for the theatre. This happened when the dramas o! Michael, 
IMnabandhu and the dramatized novels of Bankim Chandra 
ceased to attract the audi^ce. 

While writing plays Girish Chandra had to think of the finan¬ 
cial side too. Bengali theatre was then in its childhood and 
Girish Chandra mis one of the founding fathers of this theatre. 
The theatre had tolse m>ttrished, and the nourishment had to come 
from the box-office sales. The theatre’s patrons had to be pleased 

n 
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And the patrons of the early public theatre were the uneducated 
or little*educated people of the city and its outdcirts. Transport 
being dijficult, those living at a little distance from the city could 
not come regularly for theatrical entertainments held at night. 
The theatregoers were mostly drawn from the middle or low- 
income group, clerks, shop-keepers, petty traders, artisans of the 
city and such other people. The dramatists had to give them 
the stuff they would understand and enjoy. They had to stoop to 
conquer. The character of the public theatre drama is still gover¬ 
ned by the demand of its audience. 

Nothing was more welcome to the average Bengali audience 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, so long fed on 
kathakata and jatra, than the stories of the gods and goddesses 
with their supernatural powers, evoking both awe and devotion, 
and presented through the well-known episodes of the Rama- 
yma and the Mahahharata or the Puranas, which would appeal 
to their hearts and teach them moral lessons. Songs had to be 
a prominent feature, and humour too. A bit of clowning or tom¬ 
foolery, with a little exaggeration, was welcome. While writing 
his plays, specially the mythologicals with which he conquered the 
theatre, Girish Chandra had to remember this preference of his 
audience. The early mythological plays of the Calcutta theatre 
carried on the tradition of jatra and kathakata. 

The first public theatre play, Nildarpan, had a socio-political 
import. Dinabandhu Mitra's other social dramas dealt with some 
social evils, as the habit of drinking and other vices among those 
who were then called the ‘Young Bengal’ (Sadhabar Ekadashi), 
the ignominy and shame of kulin marriage (Jamai Barik), the 
absurdity of unequal marriages (Biye Pagla Buro), etc. Michael’s 
two farcial plays were also an exposure and indictment of some 
social vices of the city (Ekel Ki Boley Sabhyata) and of the village 
(Budo Shaliker Ghade Ron). Pubhe theatre began with social and 
realistic plays. 

As against these realistic plays of Michael and Dinabandhu, 
Bankim Chandra’s dramatized novels had the romantic appeal 
of lo\^, heroism and adventure, in a historical or semi-historical 
background. His Durgeshnandini, Kapalkundda, Debt Chaudhu- 
rani, Chandrasekhar, Rddnha, Sitaram. etc. when presented on 
the stage with costume, light and scenery, opaied before the 
spectators a new and colourful, but a remote world. Bankim 
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Chandra's domestic novels, Bishbriksha, Krishnakanter Wili 
Indira^ Rafani had, however, a social relevance and a psycholo¬ 
gical analysis which was then a new and modem element in 
drama. 

With the emergence of Girish Chandra Ghose as a playwright, 
the stage‘was flooded with mythological and devotional plays. 
Girish Chandra showed the way. Others followed. 

Beginning with Ravana Badh (1881), Girish Chandra wrote a 
series of mythological dramas— Bombas, Lakshman Bar^ 
jan, Pandav Gaurab, Pandaver Agyantabas, Jana, Nala Dama- 
yanti, Daksha Yagna, etc. Rajkrishna Roy (Haradhanu Bhanga, 
Prahlad Charitra, Naramedh Yagm, etc), Biharilal Chatterjee 
(Subhadra Horan, Pandab Nirbasan, Ravana Badh, Pravas Milan, 
etc.) and others wrote mythologicals in the same pattern. 

Written mostly in broken blank verse, started by Rajkrishna 
Roy in Haradhanu Bhanga (1881) and popularised by Girish 
Chandra who first used it in Ravam Badh which appeared in 
the same year, and called Gmrishi Chhanda after his name, these 
mythological plays had as their coitral characters heroes from 
the epics and the divine beings in all their glory and supernatu¬ 
ral powers. The gods and goddesses were as often humanized 
as the human beings were exalted. The treatment was always on 
a large scale. Noble sentiments nobly expressed existed side by 
side with the clowning of ‘low characters'. Fluent dialogues, long- 
drawn speeches, plenty of songs and dances, sudden shocks and 
surprises thanks to the appearances and interventions of the super¬ 
natural beings, etc. marked the mythological plays of the early 
period of the Bengali theatre. The triumph of virtue and defeat 
of vice was a natural expectation of the audience and this ex¬ 
pectation was duly fulfilled. The plays conveyed high moral and 
spiritual lessons. They appealed to the average Bengali senti¬ 
ment and upheld tiie traditional values of life and culture. The 
audience left the theatre emotionally stirred, sentimentally satis¬ 
fied, visually delighted and mmtally cleansed. One reason for 
the popularity of the religious-devotional plays was a renewed 
interest and faith in tracfitiOnal Hinduism after the excesses of 
‘Young Bengal*, thanks to the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa whose disciple Girish Chandra became. There 
were also devotional-biographical dramas. Oiri^ Chandra's 
Chaitmya teda, BHwmmngd, Karmeti Bai, Rup-Sanatan 
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Buddht^v Chaid, Shmhwacharya aad other plays contaiiied 
siaiilar sentiments. The emphasis was on bhakti or devPiibit, 
love for dixnnity. Their popularity was due to their emotiohal- 
sentimental appeals, their blending of the human and the divine, 
their melodious songs which have always moved th^ Bengali 
heart, and to the few comic scenes which the dramatist never 
forgot to include for tihe sake of die average audience. When 
critically analysed, these mythologica] or devotional plays might 
be found to contain improbabilities and exaggerations, superflui¬ 
ties and contradictions, but all these were swept away by their 
unfailing appeal to the heart Other plays were Rajkrishna Roy*s 
Haridas Thakur (1888), Biharilal Chatterjee’s Narottam Thakur 
(1896), Romprasad (1893). Meerabai (1889). 

From the inauguration of Chedtanya Leela (1884) women be¬ 
gan to come to the theatre in large numbers, and with them 
came other members of the family. Girish Chandra regarded 
women as the theatre’s Goddess of Fortune. He stuffed his plays 
with such feelings and sentiments, such stories and charac¬ 
ters as would attract them. Dramas were written with this end 
in view. It was then, and for a long time afterwards, a matter 
of distinction for a theatre to present plays which a whole family 
might witness sitting together. Advertisements in newspapers 
were so worded—*A Drama for the whole Family*. This natu¬ 
rally determined the character of the drama itself. 

Gradually mythological gave place to historical plays. The 
sentiments of ’Swadeshi* or nationalism which was awakened in 
the Bengali mind since the days of the Hindu Mela (1867), ins¬ 
pired Jyotirindranath Tagore to write such historical plays as 
Purti Vikram (1874). Sarofini (1875), Asrumati (1879) which 
were all played in the public theatre. Jyotirindranath set the 
trend, others followed. Suren Majumdar’s Hamir (1881) was a 
poimlar play. Giririi Chandra switched over to historical drama 
at the turn of the century when the Swadeshi movement was 
s^piE^ Bengal as a protest against Lord Curzmi’s plan of tho 
Partitkm of Bengal (1905). Giriah Chandra's Sir<4-Ud^Dmddh 
M^kwdm (1906), CMudrapati Sivafi (1907) are typical of 
riiis mood. K^iirolde Prasad Vidyavinode’s Pmapadkyd had 
set the trend of nationally inspired historical drama^ In 
decade of the twenti^ century. Padmini (1905^ PdWr 
(1907). N€Btdakumar (19()8). Banglar MdmM (1910) 
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are his represeotative historical pieces. Dwijeiidralal Roy's Ram 
Pratap (1^5), Dufgadasil906% Mewer Patcm (1908) were aimed 
ft ^ sti^ing up the national spirit and filling ^the mind with 
aspirations for frec»)om &om the bondage of foreign power, 
and regaining of manhood and restoration of India's lost glory 
Other minor writers echoed the masters. The history of Rajpu- 
tana (Rajasthan), and the struggle of the Hindu kings and prin¬ 
ces against the Pathans and the Moguls supplied material for 
historical plays which held the public stage for many years, till 
the middle of the 1940s. It may be pointed out that since it was 
not possible to make the ruling British power a direct target of 
attack—^there was the Dramatic Performances Control Act 1876— 
a convenient proxy was found in the Muslim rulers of the past. I’he 
anti-Muslim stance of the historical dramas was to the advantage 
of the British authorities in their diplomatic game of ‘divide ami 
rule’. The main source was Todd’s Annals of Rajasthan which 
was itself a mixture of fact and fiction, and what were written 
from Todd’s accounts were historical romances to enthuse the 
spirit of the audience as well as please their eyes and ears. 

The historical plays were ^nerally characterized by deeds of 
heroism, suffering and sacrifice, upholding of the glory of free¬ 
dom and exposure of the shame of slavery, a pride for India’s 
glorious past and lament for her subsequent downfall, a call to 
rise to the occasion and fight for the motherland. The keynote of 
most of the plays was Hindu revivalism. While in the hands of 
the masters the historical plays acquired a distinction by their 
sincerity and dramatic excellence, when written by others, and 
particularly after the wave of national spirit had subsided, they 
appeared rather hollow and artificial, full of sound and fury, 
with only a few made-up characters strutting and freeing on the 
stage. 

The historical plays, like tihe mythologicals. bad popular ele¬ 
ments in them, songs and dances by ballet girls, comic scenes 
by , common cirizeos, servants, or drunken or low characters, 
moving ahd theatrical speeches, spectacular actions of heroism 
and sacrifice etc. The$e coqld be introduced, with more liberty. 
Love st(kies eff^ ^me sort w6m< often blended in with the main 
stories., Qiapcterg ^enmssdly conceived in inflated terms 
ami . file Uriy of pFOb^fiity was oftoi sacrificed for dramatic 
efifiect. The Bengaliness in the characters whether they were Raj* 
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put Hindus or Delhi Muslims or Punjabi Sikhs, as well as in dia¬ 
logues could not be missed. Situations were contrived and en¬ 
trances and exits of characters were manipulated more convenip, 
ently than logically. Use of chance or accident or coincidence of 
events in plot construction was common. Written in rnetorical 
prose, sometimes mixed with broken blank verse (Dwijendralal, 
the greatest among the historical play writers, used only prose, 
which, of course, had a poetic quality. Only in Ttvabai he occa¬ 
sionally uses blank verse), and delivered in a declamatory style, 
the historical plays created immediate impact on the Bengali 
audience who have always been rather easily emotionally stirred 
and sentimentally moved. The gorgeous costume and colourful 
scenery, in spite of glaring anachronisms, the thrilling escapes, 
brave sword-play on the stage (however crudely done), made 
the historical plays popular. The popularity was retained till the 
second decade of the present century. Monmohan Roy’s Rejia 
(1903), Monmohan Goswattii’s Prithwiral (1905), Kshirode Pra¬ 
sad Vidyavinode’s Chand Bibi (1907), Manilal Banerjee’s Baji- 
rao (1911), Dwijendralal Roy’s posthumously played Sinhol Be joy 
(1915), Surendranath Banerjee’s Moghul Pathan (1916). Panipath 
(1917) and Hindu Beer (1920), Nisikanta Basu Ray’s Debala- 
debi (1918) and Bange Bargi (1922), Aparesh Chandra Mukher- 
jee’s Ayyodhar Begum (1921). Barada Prasanna Dasgupta’s 
Nadir Shah (1922) were popular historical plays. These and 
similar plays were written more as a matter of routine than out 
of any inner inspiration. 

On a different footing stand such plays as Michael’s . Krish- 
nakumari, regarded as the first tragic drama in Bengali; 
Rabindranath Tagore’s pseudo-historical and romantic Rajor 
O-Rani, Owijendralal’s Chandragupta, Nurjahan, and Sajahan, 
the last two being the most Shakespearean among Bei^ali dra¬ 
mas ; Kshirode Prasad’s Aiamgir (1921), which combines his¬ 
tory with psychology: and Girish Chandra’S Asoke (1911), a 
historical play with a message. They are some of the outstand¬ 
ing historical plays of the first half century of the public theatre. 

■; Tbe sbdial plays which gradually made their way into the 
akp were really domestk dramas centering on the story of a 
particular famify, though through the events that hap^ lb 
ibat family a picture of ^antemporary society and its pfpblemi 
were refiected. Take, for example, Giri^ Chmidra Ohose’s 
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three most wdl-known sodal plays PrafuUa (intrigues in a joint- 
family for property and the evils of drinking). Balidan (a poor 
,ffadier’s predicament over his daughter’s marriage and the evils 
of the dowry Systran), and ShastUkiShanti (widow girls in a family, 
problem of wdow-remarriage and evils of intemperence). While 
Girish Chandra wrote serious and tragic social plays, his friend 
and co-worker Amritalal Basu followed the example set by Dina- 
bandhu Mitra in his Biye Pagla Buro and Jamai Barik and Michael 
Madhusiidan Dutt in his Ekei Ki Boley Sabhyata and Budo 
Shaliker Ghade Ron, and wrote social farces and satires to ex¬ 
pose the follies and faults of the society as he saw them. His 
targets were the half-English-educated men and women, the imita¬ 
tive propensities of the average Bengali, the hollowness and in¬ 
sincerity in individual and community life, the champions of 
female emancipation, the so-called reformers and modems of the 
age and persons who did not conform to the traditional pattern 
of life. His Bibaha Bibhrat, Babu, Kdapani, Taj jab Byyapar, 
Khasdakhal and other plays are illustrations of the transitory 
phase of the Bengali society in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. While Girish Chandra Ghose’s serious plays 
were tear-jerkers, Amritalal Basu’s satirical light plays provo¬ 
ked laughter. Both were marked with exaggerations, improbabi¬ 
lities, sometimes, absurdities. Atud while melodrama was Girish 
Chandra’s forte, cheap jokes were plenty in Amritalal’s plays. 
But both carried the audience with them in their respective ways 
by the sheer virtue of their creative power and sincere feelings 
which ur|ed them to use the stage as a medium of instruction 
as well as entertainment Social evils were themes of both types 
of plays. The plays were conservative in their message. They 
upheld the traditional norms and values of Hindu society setting 
their face strongly against any change or innovation. But the 
writers believed in what they said. They expressed themselves 
with conviction, and impressed the audience. 

One of the earli^ among social dramas, SurendraSinodini 
(1875) by Upendranath Das, deserves special mention. A play 
with a romantic dirane Surendra-Binodini had a hero who had 
strong patribtic feelings and Was bold enough to challen^ an 
Englishman and insidt him much to the latter’s discomfiture. 
The British tulers did not Eke this msuht of an Englishman on 
the open stage and made this an occasion to bring a charge of 
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obscenity sgainst the play. This was a prelude to the passing of 
the Dramatic Performances Control Act (1876). 

AmiitalaTs ronuhnlo (1891) and Dwijendralars ParSpari (1912) 
drew attention to a social evil that disrupted many families— 
a young man’s infatuation for a woman of the town, neglecting 
his lawfully wedded wife. But the comedy element in the hrst 
and the melodramatic and sensational element in the second 
gained predominance. Equally sensational and melodraihatic 
was Dasarathi Mukherjee’s Kanthahw, once a popular play with 
Surendranath Ghose (Dani Babu) in the role of Ranalal. Mon- 
mohan Ooswami’s Samsw, Ramlal Banerjee’s Kal Parinoy, 
Taraknath Ganguli’s Swarnalata dramatized as Sarala, were 
some among the popular social dramas of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. 

Atul Mftra, Amarendranath Duitt, Mupendranafii Banerjee 
wrote a number of soda! safizes following the lead given by 
Amritaial Basu. These were often full of exaggerations and low 
comics, with plenty of songs and dances, much to the liking of 
the average audience of the time. These plays were tagged to 
the serious plays at each show. This soon became a regular prac¬ 
tice of the theatre. These skits and sketches were the substitutes of 
pantomimes and pmchcarangs the themes of which were drawn 
from contemporary men and events. 

Contemporary social events supplied the themes of dramas 
even when public theatre had just started, for example in 
Mohanter Ki Eei Kaj (1873), which dealt with a public scandal 
involving the religious head of a temple and another man’s wife 
or Hirak Churna Natak (1875) by Amritaial Basu which had 
for its theme a palace intrigue against the then British Resident 
in the native state of Baroda or AmritalaTs Sabas Atash (1899) 
which had for its subject the resignation of twenty-eight mem¬ 
bers of the Mimicipality of Calcutta as a protest against Macken¬ 
zie Bill or Gajadmanda-O-Yuvaraj (1876) which ridiculed a well- 
known citizen of Bhowanipur, South Calcutta, for his sycophancy 
of the British rulers, ev^ts which madb the headlmes in ,con- 
tei^poraxy newspapers. Sinailarly, (^een Victoria’s Diaincind 
fqtdiee as weU as her passing away were commemorated on the. 
stage in Girish Chandra’s Hirak Jubilee (1892) ai^, 
(1901) respectively^; ^^niitalal Bose’s Bilop (1891) 
death of ifandit; Ilwar Chandra Vidyasagar. A 
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numl^r of Amarendranath Dutt’s Jigiit sketches had also a topi* 
cal interest. In other words, social plays on the stage were, in 
a way, a mirror of social life. Christmas and New year plays, 
\^ieh were a regular feature of the public theatre till the second 
decade of the present century, reflected the merry mood of the- 
hour. 


P/ayj (1923-53 ) 

A change in the character of Bengali drama was noticed wh^- 
public theatre entered the second half of its first century. Though 
the beginning was made with two mythological dramas, Karnar- 
jun and Seeta, by Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee and Jogesh 
Chandra Chaudhuri in 1923 and 1924 respectively, there was in> 
both the plays l^s of the devotional-supernatural element which 
dominated the mythological plays of the earlier period. In Seeta^ 
Rama is presented more as a human being than as an incarna¬ 
tion of God. Though Aparesh Chandra was a traditionalist yet 
he too could not wholly ignore the changing times. In Karnar- 
fun the hero is brought forward as an unfortunate victim of 
fate and discriminated against because of supposedly low birth. 
The question of untouchability was then a contemporary issue. 
In Seeta this problem was highlighted through the Sambuka epi¬ 
sode. In Aparesh Chandra’s Sri Krishna and Sri Ramchandra 
dramatic interest is focussed on Duryyodhone and Ravma, the 
two strong characters rather than on the two incarnations of 
God, Krishna and Rama. Kshirode Prasad’s N&ra-Narayan had 
a strong inlel|ectual element in the inner realization of the divi¬ 
nity of Sri Krishna through a process of reasoning and analysis. 
The hero of the play, Kama, travelled the path of reason to 
arrive at the point of acceptance of Krishna as a divine being. 
It is a play quite unlike Giiish Chandra’s mythplogicals where- 
Sri Krishna’s ^vinity was beyond question and devotion to him 
a matt^ of duty. A little earlier, D. L. Roy’s Seeta and Pashani 
gave rise to a controvert for their modernism. Manmatha Ray. 
the next important mythological play-writer, went farther and 
Introduced not only modem sentiments and attitudes to life in 
his plays, but also nKxkni pofitics and problems, as in his 
Kurqgar, Debemtt, Chand Saik^arp SrUndsOp Savitrl and other 
plays, Kdrqs^ y«i8 banned by the Brirish Govmnmcnt in 1930^ 
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bccamt of its political allegory bebind a in)^ok)gical story. In 
Debasur the sacrifice of Dadhichi to defeat the forces of evil 
(the Asuras) was suggestive of the need of sacrifice for the 
national cause of ind^ndence for which India was then fight¬ 
ing. In Chmd Sadagcrr a question is raised about the observance 
of traditional rituals. In Savitri’s challenge to Death the woman 
is depicted in all her strength and glory. In Sribatsa man is 
shown as fighting against fate. Thus, in every case the human 
aspect is prominent in the mythological plays. Not only in spi-^ 
rit, but also in form these plays were different from the earlier 
mythologicals. 

Thou^ the convention of five acts in a play continued at 
least for some time, the duration of th^ play and the number 
of scenes were reduced. Prose gradually replaced the verse of 
the earlier mythologicals. Manmatha Ray wrote all his mytho¬ 
logical plays in prose. His prose is poetic, powerful and penetra¬ 
ting. The dialogues are short but telling in their effect. Each play 
has a central point which is brought out through dramatic con¬ 
flict, both outer and inner. Formerly, in mythological plays there 
was no inner or psychological conflict in the characters. This was 
the modem element in Manmatha Ray. Though songs and dan¬ 
ces were not totally left out their number was reduced and their 
character changed. The comic element was also subdued to a 
great extent 

In fact, with the exception of Kshirode Prasad’s Nara-Nara- 
yana, Manmatha Ray’s are the only significant mythological 
plays in the post-Girish period before their total disappearance 
within a few years. Other mythological dramas that had achie¬ 
ved success on stage were mediocre as diamas. Encouraged by 
the success of mythologicals at Star and Natyyamandir, Minerva 
prevailed upon the veteran Amritalal Basu, then in retirement, 
to write a mythological drama. But the old master’s Yagnaseni 
(1928) did little credit to his reputation. Barada Prasanna Das- 
gupta’s Sotyabhama (1925) at Minerva and Sri Durga (1926) at 
Mitra Theatre had nothing special in them that deserves men¬ 
tion. So was Surendranath Bancrjee’s Sarama (1934) staged by 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri at Naba Natyyamandir. Even Havana 
(1934) hy logesh Chandra Chaudhuri the famous aiithbr of 
Saeia, failed to create at;^ entijiuriasm. The tradifion of niytho- 
i^gictU i^ys was continued to the end of the firat half of the 
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twentieth ceniuy by Mahendra Gupta and Sudhin Raha who 
wrote a number of such plays from the middle of the 1930s to 
to near about 1950. But these are all undistinguished plays, writ¬ 
ten just to feed the stage (Minerva and Star) during the difficult 
years of the public theatre. They bear the mark of decadence in 
their imitation of earlier models, their repetitiveness, lack of in¬ 
ner strength and conviction, mechanical contrivances and other 
weaknesses. In the meantime public attitude to such plays chan¬ 
ged and mythological plays died a natural death. 

Historical dramas between 1923 and 1953 may be classified 
as follows : (1) those with events and characters (pseudo-histo¬ 
rical-romantic rather than historical) belonging to other coun¬ 
tries, such as Aparesh Chandra’s Iraner Rani (1923) and Ban- 
dini (1924), Arbi Hur (1927) by Panchkari Chattopadhyay, etc. 
Sachindranath Sengupta’s Kemal Ataturk, though part of this 
group, was different in that it was based on real history and 
also had a serious purpose in inculcating a historical lesson, and 
was not a mere presentation of a romantic story and colourful 
background. (2) Period pieces from Indian history, such as, 
Sudhin Raha’s Maharashtra (1925), Kshirode Prasad’s Golcoonda 
(1925), Jogcsh Chaudhuri’s Digbijoyi (1928), Manilal Banerjee's 
Jahangir (1929), Manmatha Ray’s Asoke (1933), Sudhin Raha’s 
Moghul Masnad (1937), Mahendra Gupta’s Abhijan (1939), 
Sachin Sengupta’s Abul Hasan (1928), and Dhatri Panna (1943), 
Premankur Atorthy’s Takht-E-Taus (1951), etc. (3) Those writ¬ 
ten in response to the mood of the time and intended to inspire 
patriotic feelings, such as, Sachin Sengupta’s Gairik Pe&aka 
(1930), Siraj-Ud-Daulah (1938), Sudhin Raha’s Maratha-Mogul 
(1934); Ramesh Goswami’s Kedar Roy (1936), etc. (4) Those 
written during the years of the Second World War when India 
was also fighting for independence, and in the post-indepen¬ 
dence period, mainly by Mahendra Gupta, such as Ranjit Singh 
(1940), Rmi Bhabani (1942). Rani Durgabati (1943), Maharaj 
Nanda Kumar (1943), Tipu Sultan (1944), Haidar Ali (1948), etc. 
As will be evident even from the names of these plays, they were 
all meant to inspire a strong sense of nationalism among the 
audience. To these may be added Banglar Pratap (1948) by 
Sachin Sengupta, and Jhansir Rani (1949) by Manilal Banerjee, 
and a few plays. 

Generally ^Jeakhjg. the historical dramas of this period kept 
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m view the prevaUipig poUtk&l coaditioa of the time, and the 
past was presented widi a relevance to the present. No oppor> 
tiinity WRS Rtiss^ to recall the glory o! the past and contrast 
it with the downhill of the present and inspire feelings of patrio’ 
tism and a desire for liberty. The note of Hindu revivalism now 
gave place to Hindu-Muslim unity» but Bengaliness in character 
and dialogues was still evident Though emotionalism and rhe¬ 
toric persisted, excesses and improbabilities were shunned to a 
great extent. The number of semgs and dances was reduced. 
But love episodes with a romantic appeal were inter-woven 
with the. main story. Historical accuracy was more seriously 
attempted. Prose was the usual medium and the language became 
simpler and less ornamental than the language used in Dwijendra- 
lal’s or Kshirode Prasad’s historical plays. Historical plays dis¬ 
appeared early in the 1950s. 

Between 1923 and 1953, while the number of mythological 
and historical plays dwindled, the number of social plays 
registered a significant increase. While in the beginning the tra¬ 
ditional type of domestic drama was written, as Bhupendra Nath 
Banerjee’s Bangali (1926), Nisikanta Basu Ray’s Pother Seshe 
(1928), Jaladhar Chatterjee’s Rangarakhi (1930), Naresh Chan¬ 
dra Sengupta’s Bara Bau (a novel dramatized, 1932), etc., chan¬ 
ges were gradually noticed when social pictures were reflected 
in them, such as in Jaladhar Chatterjee’s Praner Dabi (1929), 
Bhupendra Nath Banerjee’s Desher Dak (1930), Sarat Chandra 
Ghose’s Abhiiat (1931) and such other plays. This became 
more prominent when Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s novels 
were introduced on the stage. At Natyyamandir Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri made a tremendous success of Soroshi (1927) and Ronm 
(1929). Star produced Pdlisamaj in 1928. In subsequent years 
Bifoya, Biraj Bou, Bipradas, Charitredteen, Debdas, Chandra- 
noth, and oUier novels of Sarat Chandra drew crowded houses. 
These plays were different from earlier social dramas in their 
de^r awareness of life, subtle psychobgical delinoition of 
characters, piesentadon of the chirnging social milieu and its kn- 
pact on ia^vidual charactm, die grofmng importance of women 
R^ho are treated widi deep human sympathy and profound un- 
dmi^Udihg apd other features of S^rat ChandrU^a.^ novelB. 
WhUe Rabindranath Tagore’s scintillating comedies. 

Sab^a (1925) and Seshrdksha (1927), brought a deli^ifii! ^sh- 
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ness on the stage (Rabin Maitra’s Mmmoyee Girb* School 
(1932) was another of this type), his Gnhaptabesh (1925) and 
Ji^gajog (1934)^ acquainted the theatre with a depth hitherto un¬ 
known. Rabindranath Tagore*s Gora (1934) and Sarat Chandra’s 
Pother Dabi (1939X were social dramas with a difference. Pre¬ 
sented in a bigger national background, they opened a new hori- 
2on before the public theatre. 

While the ‘ traditional style and attitude was continued in 
Mantrasakti (1929), Didi (1931), Poshyaputra (1932), Brata- 
charini (1933), Maa (1933), Mahanisa (1933), Banglar Meyi 
(1934), Patibrota (1934X all dramatized novels of women wri¬ 
ters, except the last one. the changing age was reflected in Sachin 
Sengupta’s Raktakamal (1929) and Jhorer Rdtey (1931) for the 
first time in original Bengali dramas. Sachin Sengupta’s later 
plays such as Swami Stri (1937). Supriyar Kirti (1942), Kanta- 
O-Kamal (1942) continued the trend. 

In the sphere of modem social drama Sachin Sengupta’s able 
successor was Bidhayak Bhattachaiya who advanced the cause of 
modernism through a number of plays like Meghamukti (1938), 
Meat Ghar (1939), Bish Backfuu' Agey (1939), Rakter Dak 
(1941). The modem woman became the centre of interest in 
most of these plays. The influence of Ibsen and other continen¬ 
tal playwrights was felt in Bengali social dramas from the 1930s. 

With Tarashankar Banerjee’s plays, some original, some 
dramatized novels, was seen a changing village society, the crum¬ 
bling of, the position of feudal lords and the rising of the middle 
class and ^e problems arising from a conflict in ideas and 
values between the old and the new elites of society. Tarashan- 
kar’s Kalindi (1941), Dm PurusH (1942). Pother Dak (1943). 
Binsa Satabdi (1944), Dwipantar (1951) were significant addi 
tions to Bengali social plays, depicting a period of transition. 
They are purposeful writings and have a point of view to 
state, a new message to convey. 

On the other hand there were a number of plays which were 
primarily meant for theatrical shows. These became popular 
and brought money to the coffers of the theatre. But beyond 
that nothing el^ can be said about thein. Reettncda Natak (1935), 
Tatirdr Bidtm (1938), P.W.D. (1940), Kankabat Ghat (1941). 
BHo^amam. (19«) fall in this cat^oty. Competent production 
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and powerful acting by a band of seasoned artistes have madO 
these plays well known. 

There were biographical plays based mainly on the lives of 
saints, holy men and poets, sudi as Cha^idea (1926), Sri 
Gauranga (1943), Sri Sri VishnUpriya (1931), Vidyapati (1937), 
Michael Madhusudan (1942), Michael (1943), Kabi Kalidas 
(1941), Ramprasad (1946), Yugadevata (1948), which gave some 
idea of the social background of these great men. One play dealt 
with the life of a revolutionary son of Bengal who was hanged 
in the British prison. This was Kshudiram (1947) by Sasanka 
Banerjee played at Rungmahal in the year of Indian Indepen¬ 
dence. 

Bengali social drama which, in the initial stage, was the ‘Drama 
of Acceptance’, upholding the traditional norms and values, be¬ 
came the ‘Drama of Interrogation’ in Sarat Chandra’s plays, 
questioning the logic or relevance of the hitherto observed cus¬ 
toms and conventions but not breaking them. In the hands of 
Sachin Sengupta and Bidhayak Bhattacharya it appeared as the 
‘Drama of Discomfort’, conveying a strong sense of uneasiness 
and restlessness in a changing society. The same note is heard 
in the social plays staged by Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. at Sri Ran- 
gam, Jiban Ranga (1941) by Tarakumar Mukherjee, Parichay 
(1949) by Jiten Mukherjee, Prasna (1953) by Tarakumar 
Mukherjee. 

Social drama took a significant turn in the mid-forties of the 
present century under the impact of the War and the changed 
political, social and economic conditions, the terrible famine of 
1943 with its disastrous after-effects, the partition of Bengal 
which came after bloody communal riots and brought with it 
the overwhelming refugee problom and the almost total disinte¬ 
gration of the Bengali society. Though this change was noticed 
mainly in group theatre dramas, in the public theatre it was 
reflected in Tulsi Lahiri’s Dukhir Iman (1947). A new note was 
struck in Sachin Sengupta’s Swadhinatar Sadhana (1947) and Kdo 
Taka (1947), Thamao Raktapat (1947) by Jaladhar Oiatterjec, 
Ed Swadhinata (1949) by Sachin Saigupta, Chhabishey January 
by Bidhayak Bhattacharya and some other plays dealing iKdth 
the current probfems of the time. A note of dissatls&^^hm was 
heard in ah these plays. 

The ^Drania of Discomftn^* 9m followed by the ‘Dirnha of 
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Protest* which was seen on the group theatre stage with the 
emergence of the Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPXA)' 
and production of Bijon Bhattacharya’s Nabarma (1944). 

,The ‘Drama of Protest’ ripened into the ‘Drama of Revolt’. 
The group theatre stage was flooded with plays of this cate¬ 
gory. On the public stage this was noticed when Utpal Dutt’s 
Little Theatre Group started professional performances at 
Minerva and produced Ferari'Fouz, Angar, Kdlal and other 
plays. 

The next development in social drama was the ‘Drama of the 
Absurd’. This happened in the 196()s, again in group theatre. 
Though Absurd Drama has not so for reached the public theatre, 
public theatre plays could not remain totally immune from the 
influence of the ‘Drama of Protest and Revolt’. New echoes 
have been heard in the old theatres of the city, at least in some 
plays. 


Plays (1953-80) 

It is strange that in the twenty-seven years between 1953 and 
1980, when public theatre has recovered from the state of finan¬ 
cial decay in which it had fallen in the previous decade (1942- 
52). its drama has definitely declined. On the other hand, drama 
of the financially handicapped group theatre has made remark¬ 
able progress. 

The first thing that should be mentioned in this connection is 
the near-disappearance of origina] dramas, as also dramatists 
attached to the stage. During the first fifty years the public 
theatre had specific writers for the stage—Girish Chandra Ghose, 
Amritalal Basu, Biharilal <2hatterjee, Rajkrishna Roy. Amaren- 
dranath Dutt, Atul Krishna Mitra, Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode, 
Dwijendralal Roy, Monmohan Goswami and others. In the next 
thirty years, public theatre had such playwrights as Bhupendra- 
nath Banerjee, Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee, Surendranath 
Bandopadhyay, Nishikanta Basu Roy, Barada Prasanna Das- 
gupta, Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, Manmatha Ray, S^hindra- 
nath Sengupta, Bidhayak Bhattacharya. Jaladhar Chatterjee, 
Sudhin Raha, Mahendra Gupta and others. They were essen¬ 
tially playwritcrs for the theatre, closely associated with it and 
kept *^6 stage supplied wit|i plays. 

From 195$, v0k Shymndi at Star, when the current phase 
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^of the public thestre began, a chan^ occurred. The three Cal¬ 
cutta theatres. Star, Ruugmahal, Biswaroopa (Minerva had a 
constantly changing ownership, and even remained closed at 
times), began depending on nov^ by reputed writers, instead 
of going in^for original dramas by dedicated dramatists. All the 
three theatres opened with dramabzed versions of novels, Shyamali 
(Star), Durabhasini (Hungmahal), Arogyyaniketan (Biswaroopa). 
Dramatized novels have been produced in the theatre from its 
early days and the practice continued till the end of the fourth 
decade of the present century. As Banldm Chandra’s romantic 
novels were drawn upon during the first fifty years, so were 
Sarat Chandra’s realistic ones during the next thirty years. 
Women novelists contributed their quota—Anurupa Debi, Niru- 
pama Debi. Provabati Debi Saraswati. And then came Tarashan- 
kar Banerjee and a few others. But never before did the theatre 
depend so heavily, nay almost exclusively, on novels, as during 
the last twenty-seven years. The public theatre has lost its dra¬ 
matist. 

Of the original dramas written between 1953 and 1980, only 
a few have real dramatic merit. The rest, though with record 
runs on the stage (thanks to the present practice of one play at 
a time), are just mediocre. Their theatrical success was due to 
factors other than their literary or dramatic merit. One impor¬ 
tant factor is the increasing interest in the theatre of the cons¬ 
tantly growing city and suburban population on the one hand, 
and the paucity of theatre houses on the other. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that what the public thea¬ 
tre drama has gained in sldll and ctevemess, it has lost in power 
and depth. The few original dramas show a social relevance 
and an increase in thematic range and interest. From the pre¬ 
dicament of unemployed youth (Kshudha) to the wrongful use 
of scientific knowle^e {Anarthd^^ freun the delineation of 
women’s problems in modem society iSetu and Hast) to the 
domestic complications created by le^ktions gfantkig a 
woman’s ri^t to divorce and entitling her to a share in her 
fabler’s property (Dohi and Surwi/u), from the satirical expo- 
of the politician’s pow^hunting {Anu Mmtri Hobo) and 
^«eedy man’s fortune-hunting (ru^ur Rung Kdo) to that ofI 
popular novelist’s craze fpf money and Isnle 
In imlgtudity and j^nsadonalism iftghmu), to 
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Speak of the fate of the unfortunate refugees, the uprooted 
mass of humanity from what once was East Bengal and the 
social, economic and moral problems rising therefrom, nothing 
is feft out in public theatre drama. The note of discomfort and 
firotest continues though in a lower key than in the group thea¬ 
tre plays. 

The appeal of the modem Bengali drama, even of the public 
theatre, is being gradually shifted to the intellect, though emo¬ 
tion is not and perhaps cannot be totally eliminated. The current 
problems are brought forward and current topics referred to 
in course of the story told in a drama, and a balanced attitude 
is seen in the portrayal of characters. Public theatre plays are 
not ‘committed’. They cannot afford to be so since the public 
theatre draws its audience from all sections of the community. 
The conflict between different classes of the society is shown 
and sympathy for the weaker section of the community is 
strongly expressed. But the ‘agit-prop’ mark is absent. 

The language of modem Bengali drama is simple and direct, 
taken straight from life, without any literary grace or flourish. 
The dialogue is shorter and the style more crisp than in earlier 
plays. In form public theatre plays are still conservative. What 
is called a ‘well-made play’ stiU mles the public stage while the 
group theatre plays are making daring experiments in this re¬ 
gard. A romantic interest is still a must for all public theatre 
plays. In some plays it is the centre of all interest, in others it 
occupies a less important position, but cannot be totally left 
out. Public theatre drama is still hero-centred, though the hero’s 
stature is much diminished. The story is developed in the con¬ 
ventional way, through a number of acts, usually three, and 
changes of scenes with the help of a revolving stage. Use of 
songs is minimum. Songs, it is thought, halt the speed of a 
play. The duration of play does not exceed three hours; often 
it is much less. 

The new society of post-partition Bengal with all its problems, 
provides the background of many plays. But in most cases a 
lack of conviction on the part of the authors makes the plays 
unimpressive. The characters often appear as mechanical and the 
situations contrived, while the dialogue, often imrelated to the 
point at issue, is full of cliches and sounds hollow. 

An attempt is made to compensate the fundamental weakness 
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of the drama by extra<diamatic devices* such as the well-designed 
set* the magic of light and sound and other technical innovations* 
some bo^owed from the world of films. And. when these are not 
found sufficient to attract the audience, cabaret dancers are in¬ 
vited from the city’s sophisticated hotels to lure them with a 
sexy display of flesh. 

In the past public theatre depended on the strength of drama 
and its able representation by powerful artistes. The dramatists 
who were close to the stage used to write plays with their eyes 
on star actors or actresses. This is not the case today. Absence 
of really first class artistes has affected the quality of public 
theatre plays. Technical and productional innovations cannot 
hide this poverty of drama and decline of the theatre. The rot 
began with Biswaroopa’s production of Chowringhee in 1971 in 
which cabaret dance was introduced as special attraction. 
Biswaroopa showed the way. others followed. 

The situation further deteriorated during the last few years 
when, as a logical sequence, exploitation of sex began in a pro¬ 
nounced way. To cover up the weakness of drama and acting 
and on the plea of presenting plays as “a slice of life”, commer¬ 
cially motivated mushroom theatres in the city attempted to 
thrive on sex. vulgarity and violence never known before. To 
entice the unwary average audience even the titles of plays and 
their publicity pictures in newspapers were made deliberately 
tempting and salacious. There were protest meetings and pro¬ 
cessions to resist this trend in the theatre. 

Of late Biswaroopa has cried halt to the cabaret craze and 
presented Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s Dena Poona and Asha- 
purna Debi’s Subarndata. Star still maintains its old tradition 
of sober plays in Samadhan. Rungmahal, after a period of diver¬ 
sion thanks to a few short-lived groups that had played on its 
board, has chosen to play Asutosh Mukherjee’s Arruet Kantak, 
The fourth among the traditional theatre house Minerva is still 
the haunt of passing groups with indiffermt plays, waiting for 
better days to come. Rani^a*s Jai Ma Kdi Boarding, a Jatra 
play adapted to the stage, has a good deal of cheap lau^ung 
matter and horse-play, but nothing vufgar or objectionalfle. The 
recently constructed Bi|on Theatre has set a healthy tr^ad Jvllh 
likys like Judge Sakeh and Srimati Bh(mi!airl Kashi VlswahiUh 
Mantdia whibh has so lor kept itSeK on the right ther 
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selection of plays, added another feather to its cap by present¬ 
ing Soumitra Chatterjee’s Namjiban, a drama of real life, seri¬ 
ously conceived and competently executed. Tapan Theatre in 
S^uth Calcutta is still playing Nahabai, its maiden drama which 
is innocent and entertaining. 



XVII 

Acting in the Public Theatre 

Bharata’s Natyyashastra, an elaborate treatise in Sanskrit on 
the art and principles of drama, dramatic composition and per¬ 
formances, written long before the birth of Christ, would never 
have been possible had there been no living theatre in India to 
provide an example and provoke comments and suggestions. In 
books of rhetoric like Dascffupka, Sahitya Darpan there are re¬ 
ferences to dramatic composition. The large number of Sanskrit 
dramas, of Kalidasa, Bhababhuti, Sriharsa, Bhasa, Sudraka, 
Bhattanarayana, Bishakadutta and others, is a proof positive that 
drama was quite a developed art in India, and that Sanskrit 
drama began quite early. 

In ancient India drama and theatre were patronised by the 
kings and nobles in whose palaces, temple yards or entertain¬ 
ment halls performances were given before a select audience. 
Gradually theatre houses came to be built. Bharat’s Natyya¬ 
shastra contains necessary details about all aspects of a theatre 
building. In the Buddhist age drama flourished in such cities 
as Avanti. Taxila, PataHputra etc. 

The tradition of drama, however, gradually decayed from 10th 
century A.D. onwards. During the Muslim Period it was virtu¬ 
ally dead. To pick up the lost thread of dramatic activity in 
Bengal we have to come to the time of Sri Chaitanya Maha- 
prabhu (1485-153S). The great scholar-reformer-saint Sri Chai- 
t^ya himself was greatly interested in dramatic representations 
of stories and characters drawn from religious sources and him¬ 
self took part in a few of them in his early life. It is on record 
that he played the role of Rukmini in the drama Rukmini Sam- 
bad in the house of one of his associates, Chandrasddiar, early 
In the 16th. century. Other plays done were Bidagdha Madhab 
by Rupa Goswami, jfagmnath BeMav by Rai Ramananda, IMit 
Madhab by Rupa Goswami. In the post-C3iaitanya period popu¬ 
larity Of such Bengali plays incareaiscd. They were, however, not 
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written according to the model set by Sanskrit drama. They took 
an independent line and the Bengali stamp on them was unmis¬ 
takable. 

The performances of these devotional pieces with plenty of 
songs in them were not, however, what may be called theatri¬ 
cal. That is, these were not held inside a closed hall in a build¬ 
ing, on a stage with scenes and other appurtenances. On the 
contrary, they were open-air performances, in compounds or 
court-yards of big houses or on open fields or market-places or 
similar available open spaces where a large gathering could as¬ 
semble to hear, enjoy and learn. The name given to this kind of 
performance is Jatra. 

Literally speaking, Jatra, in Bengali, means Journey. The 
name is so given because of the fact that the people celebrating 
the divinity of some gods or goddesses (which, indeed, was the 
occasion for such performances) used to move from one place 
to another carrying their images and singing to their glory. 
Rathajatra, Doijatra, Rasjatra, Jhulanlatra etc. are common fes¬ 
tivals when processions with the deities are still seen and songs 
are heard. In the past the mobile singers used to stop at some 
places and sing where crowds would gather and listen. Then they 
would walk to another place to sing and perform. Thus, the 
particular kind of performance came to be known as Jatra. The 
immediate parallel to, this is the pre-Elizabethan wandering 
players in England who performed the religious Miracle and 
Mystery plays, followed by Morality and Interludes, and then 
other secular plays before a regular theatre house was built in 
the outskirts of London in 1572. 

Popularity of Jatra increased in the post-Chaitanya period. 
Krishna Leela theme was followed by Chaitanya Leela theme, 
both singing of love and devotion. Similarly Jatra plays celebra¬ 
ting Shakti or cosmic power behind creation were written and 
played. Stories from Chandimangal, Manasamangal and other 
Mangal Kavyas were rendered into Palos for acting with songs. 
The Epics and the Puranas were frequently drawn upon and 
Krishnajatra, Chandijatra, Sivajatra, Ramjatra and plays in 
honour of other gods and goddesses multiplied. 

Originally, religious diemes and songs Characterised Jatra in 
Bengal. Gradually dialogue began to gain importance, and songs 
and dialogues existed side by side, with balance still on the side 
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of songs. For dialogues, verse and prose both were used. With 
the passing of time themes other than religious were introduced 
in SiOra plays and Jatra began to lose its original character. 

Gods ai^ goddesses gradually became side-characters leaving 
the centre to human beings, kings and princes, generals and 
governors. Vidyasmdar theme with its erotic appeal became 
popular. Entertainment rather than religious instruction, became 
the prime concern. Cheap songs, dances and jokes, low charac¬ 
ters, even vulgarity crept into Jatra plays. A young lad from 
Orissa, named Gopal, carried the audience triumphantly on his 
shoulders, appearing as Malini in Vidyasundar. Gopal later be¬ 
came famous as the leader of a group of players. The leaders of 
Jcdra groups were called Adhikaris, and there were a few well- 
known names in the 19th. century, such as Paramananda, Krish- 
nakamal. Badan, Govinda, Nilkantha and so on. 

Held in open spaces and open to all widiout restriction, Jatra 
became very popular as a form of folk-art and enteitainment and 
developed its own special features, some of which passed on to 
the theatre at its early stage. On the other hand, Jatra itself was 
gradually influenced by the theatrical enterprises which were 
started in the private houses of the nobility of Calcutta early 
in the 1830s. The predominance of songs in the early stage-plays 
is the influence of Jatra, while some Jatra-playing groups l^gan 
to describe themselves as Theatrical Jatra Parties. Jatra-plays 
which were described as Geetabhinoys, i.e., a blending of songs 
and acting, e.g. Haridhone Roy’s Ratmbali and Annada Prasad 
Banerjee’s Shakmtda, were the precursors of Monmohan Basu's 
Rama Abhisek Natak and Sati, both acted in the theatre. Even 
in stage-acting the Jatra style of acting was seen in the early days. 

Jatra parties came in quick succession. Motilal Roy, Sashi 
Adhikari, Satyambar Opera, Mathur Saha’s Theatiicjil Jatra 
Party are well-known names. And then there was the famous 
Mutoda Das of the Swadeshi days who flred the heart of the 
Bengalis with his patriotic songs in his Jatra plays. 

In the 1860s Amateur Jatra Parties were fmmed by the young 
^n of the middlC’Class families in Calcutta. Girish Chandra 
Ghose^ one of the founders of the public theatre, started a Jah^‘ 
par^ at Bagfabazar. In the mean ^me dianges had comb in M 
Jatra plays. Girish Chandra played Michael Madhusudah 
Sarmiitha (once played at t^e i^vate Belgatchia Theatre ol 
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Sinha brothers) in 1867. His friend and co-worker for the thea¬ 
tre* and the great actor. Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi also acted 
in a Jatra play V^ia-Aniruddha in 1870. Maiilal Sur was also 
widi him. The performance was held in the house of Nagendra- 
nath Banerjee. one of the builders of the public theatre. The ac¬ 
ting style of the amateur jatra parties became a little different 
from that of the touring professional parties of the various Adhi- 
karis. But still, the trait of one could be seen in the other. 

It must be remembered that though the inspiration behind the 
theatre which started in the 19th. century, and the model before 
it was the English theatre of the 17th. and 18th. centuries, this was 
so only with regard to the externals, the form and the technique. 
The content and spirit, in the beginning, were largely a continua¬ 
tion of the Jatra tradition. This will be evident from the large 
number of mythological plays with predominance of songs and 
devotional elements in them. Some features of Jatra-acting also 
entered the public theatre. 

Jatra Acting : 

Acting in Jatra was conditioned by the very nature of the 
dramas played and the circumstances in which they were perfor¬ 
med. 

With no background scenes to suggest the location or please 
the eye, no properties to support the story, aiul without the light- 
effect to reflect the mood or cause delightful visual illusions and 
no arrangement to startle the audience with the sound of blow¬ 
ing stom^ < 3 X roaring thunder, Jatra had to depend on words, 
songs .and music to create the necessary effect. The musicians sat 
among the spectators with their instruments. There was also the 
prompter with the script of the play. The words had to be flow¬ 
ing, melodious and picturesque, and their delivery by the actors 
(there was no actress in Jatra) had to be powerful so that diey 
might reach the lari^ audience, consisting of a few thousands, 
seated around the players on the ground. There was no stage. 
Players and spectators would be on the same level. In order to be 
visible to all sections of the audience, the gestures, expressions 
and mov^ents of the players had. perforce, to be above tiie 
normal or the natural. Exaggeration in words and action was in¬ 
evitable. Long speeches by the characters in a play were the only 
mehns to describe a scene* explain a situation, suggest a mood* 
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porHray a character, or even tell a story. A loud voice was essen¬ 
tial under the circumstances. And when one character spoke long 
lines, others in the scene usually stood still until their turns came. 
Jatra encouraged individual as opposed to collective acting. 

The importance of words and their proper delivery will be 
understood when we refer to the fact that if any one asked a 
jatra-goer where he was going, the answer was “to hear the 
jatra’. The popular idiom was to “see a theatre”, “to hear a 
jatra”. Jatra was for hearing. 


Acting in the Early Phase 

An idea of the jatra style of acting, strangely enough, may be 
drawn from what Shakespeare asked the wandering players in 
Hamlet not to do while acting. Jdtra players in Bengal did exact¬ 
ly what the itinerant English players did in the late sixteenth 
century. Instead of speaking the speech ‘trippingly on the tongue’, 
they ‘mouthed* it as the ‘town-crier*. They did ‘saw the air too 
much* with their hands instead of ‘gently* using them. ‘In the 
very torrent, tempest and whirlwind of passion, diey forgot ‘tem- 
perence* that might give it smoothness. The actor did ‘tear a pass- 
sion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ear of the groundlings’, 
‘o’erdoing Termagent*, ‘out-Heroding Herod’. ‘Discretion* was 
never their tutor. They hardly did ‘suit action to the word, the 
word to the action*. They ‘o*er-steppcd the modesty of nature*, 
not knowing that ‘the purpose of playing was to hold, as it were, 
the mirror up to nature*. And those that played the clown did 
‘speak more than was set down for them* when ‘some necessary 
question of the play* remained to be ‘considered*. 

When public theatre began in 1872. its players were drawn 
not from the educated youth of the city. Those who came to 
act in the theatre were regarded as undesirables by society. This 
is true about the majority. The prominent among them, Girish 
Ghandra, Amritalal Basu. Aidhendu S^har and a few others had 
education, but no university degree. They had educated themsel¬ 
ves suflBciently for their task in the theatre. Many of the early 
participants in public theatre, when asked to say their parts, used 
to shoot to make themselves audible, without understanding fhe 
keanifl^ suggestion or significance of their dialogues. Their fami¬ 
liarity with acting was Testricted to jettras. So, something of the 
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loud, bombastic, violent and unintelligent jatra style of acting 
necessarily entered into the theatre in its first phase. Things be¬ 
gan to improve under the training of the three masters mentioned 
above. Another was Biharilal Chatterjee who trained the Ben¬ 
gal Theatre players. According to Abinash Chandra Gangopadhyay, 
Girish Chandra’s most authentic biographer. Girish Chandra’s his¬ 
trionic talent developed because of his close association with Mrs. 
Lewes with whom he discussed drama and theatre, and also by 
his witnessing plays at Lewes’ Theatre. Ardhendu Sekhar, him¬ 
self a natural actor, said that he had learnt much about acting 
having witnessed performances at a private theatre (Pathuria- 
ghata Theatre) where Sourindramohan Tagore was the leader. 

The methods of teaching differed but they all aimed at making 
the players understand their roles and act in accordance with the 
spirit of the characters they were called upon to do and in con¬ 
formity with the situation of the play. The masters set examples 
by their own acting. Acting with proper emotion, feeling and un¬ 
derstanding was first noted in the performance of Sadhabar Eka- 
dashi and Leelahati by the Baghbazar Amateur Club in 1S68 and 
1872 respectively, with Girish Chandra Ghose, Ardhendu Sekhar 
Mustafi, Nagendra Nath Banerjee, Amritalal Mukhcrjee and 
others in the cast. 

Girish Chandra prepared himself for the theatre with a lot 
of reading and concentrated effort for excellence and took great 
pains to train a number of players. Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee, 
an eye-witness, has said in his Memoir that when Girish Chandra 
conducted Rehearsals there prevailed a solemn silence and everybody 
was serious. Latterly, when his preocupation with writing plays 
for the stage and visits to Dakshineswar temple left him with lit¬ 
tle time he transferred the task to his more advanced disciples and 
undertook only a general supervision. Girish Chandra, however, 
was not inclined to go into minor details. It was here that 
Ardhendu Sekhar, as a teacher, differed from him. Ardhendu 
Sekhar used to take infinite pains with the novices and guided 
them with patience through every word, line and sentence, spen¬ 
ding hours with the learners. Girish Chandra, it is said, often lost 
his temper with the slow-witted and left the rehearsal room say¬ 
ing : *Go forward on the stage and shout out your lines. That 
will do.’ (This, by the way, was the essence of jatra acting). 
ArdhendU^^khar, on the other hand, forgot his food and drink 
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while training the players. He was punctilious about the ntinu* 
test details in accent, articulation, delivery, expression, move* 
ment, inake>up, costume, etc, Amritalal Basu was a stickler for 
discipline in the theatre. He was more occupkd with the mana- 
^gerial work in the theatre than with rehearsals. But when needed 
he was not found wanting. He had trained a number of players, 
including the great actress Tarasundari for her role Saibalini in 
Chandrasekhar. 

Among ’Girish Chandra’s disciples the more prominent ones 
were Amritalal Mitra. Mohendra Bose. Probodh Chandra Chose. 
Upendra Mitra. Chunilal Deb, Binodini, Tinkari, and his own 
son Surendranath Chose (Dani Babu). Ardhendu trained the fol¬ 
lowing, among others : Puma Chandra Chose, Tarak Nath 
Palit. Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee. Manmatha Nath Pal, K^- 
tra Mohan Mitra. Preonath Chosh, Tarasundari. Sushilabala, 
Prokashmoni. Kartick Chandra Dey. 

Girish Chandra Chose and Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi were 
the two outstanding actors of public theatre when it began in 1872 
and both retained their supremacy till the first decade of the 
twentieth century. Their acting styles differed. Not having se^ 
them on the stage, the present writer has to depend on others 
who saw their performances and recorded their impressions. 

Cirish Chandra, we are told, was basically an actor for grave 
and serious, mainly tragic, roles and his deep and sonorous voice, 
and his slightly heavy physical frame helped him in this re¬ 
gard. Ardhendu Sekhar, more li^tly built and with greater agi¬ 
lity, both physical and mental, was essentially a comedian, and 
a comedian of unparalleled brilliance, though he could do seri¬ 
ous and tragic roles as well, just as Cirish Chandra also did co¬ 
mic roles that had some depth, e.g., Kanchuki in Pandav- Gaurab 
Vidushak in Jana or Karim Chacha in Siraj-ud-Daulah. But the 
main difference between them was that Girish Chandra, who 
wrote many of his plays in broken blank-verse, preferred a rhyth¬ 
mic and flowing delivery of lines, but never at the cost of sen^ 
or that naturalness which is natural on the stage. In Ram, Megh¬ 
nad, Daksha and other roles Girish Chandra never indulged in 
iin^pped dra^ng of lines regardless of punctuation. This is 
stated by Dhananjoy Mukherjee who saw him on die s^; Ih 
the txtigic roles of his social pkys, loge^ or Kanmamoy, there 
was no **sur”. Hemento Kunmr Roy, another eye-witness, wrote 
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in a weekly Natchghar (July 1924) that Girish Chandra only 
added a little colour to the natural Sow. of speech. Ardhendu 
Mustafi did not support long and pauseless journeys through 
lines/regardless of the halts necessitated by the thoughts conve* 
yed and indicated by the puncuations in the text. He advised 
breaks in proper places according to punctuation* meaning, sug¬ 
gestion, etc. and avoidance of what appeared as a musical flow. 
In Girish Chandra's acting there was what in Bengali is called 
sur or rhythmic flow. Ardhendu's acting was marked by its ab¬ 
sence. Ardhendu used to ‘cut’ his lines and verses at appropriate 
places to make them more intelligible and natural sounding. 
Girish Chandra believed that what was ‘natural’ on the stage was 
not the same as what was ‘natural’ in life. Acting, according to 
him, was not natural, but as if natural. Some among Girish 
Chandra’s disciples, however, failed to use the discretion of their 
master. Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee, the well-known player and 
play-wright who acted with both Girish Chandra and Ardhendu 
Sekhar, has referred to this fundamental difference between the 
two masters in his autobiographical work Rangdaye Tris Bat- 
sar. 

Another point of difference was that while Girish Chandra be¬ 
came totally absorbed in his role on the stage, Ardhendu was 
not so absorbed. He retained his identity without, however, giving 
the impression of self-consciousness. The nature of their respec¬ 
tive roles, serious and light, brought out this difference. Ardhendu 
sometimes even departed from the text and used his own “gags”. 
Far from d^pproving the audience enjoyed these. Girish Chan¬ 
dra said, that h was Ardhendu’s personality that made this possi¬ 
ble. The audience wanted Ardhendu on the stage. Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri said that ndbody bothered about the unhistorical cos¬ 
tume of Roda in Pratapaditya so long as Ardhendu was doing 
the role. 

Girish Chandra was essentially an emotional actor, while 
Atdhendu had a touch of the intellect in his performance. Girish 
Chandra moved his audience by being moved himself on the 
stage. Ardhendu made his audience laugh without necessarily 
laughing hims^. In Girish Chandra’s acting the audience saw 
the character of flic , drama. They saw Ardhendu in the role that 
he was doin^ The same di^S^nce will be noticed in the two 
atalwarts of flie next generation of luXors, Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
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and Abindra Chaudhuri. The former carried the ^ndition of 
Ardbcndu and the latter that of Girish Chandra. Girish Chandra 
was a master of facial expressions. He could express his inner 
feelings of anger, hatred, jealousy, sorrow, disappointment, fear, 
suspicion by appropriate facial changes in support of the words 
in the text. This did not happen in jatras where the sole depen¬ 
dence was on verbal elocution. Ardhendu was equally compe¬ 
tent in this respect. There are a few photographs extant showing 
Girish Chandra in different moods. These are still of great help to 
the learners of acting as an art.^> 

Under the training of these two- masters, two school of act¬ 
ing. so far as elocution was concerned, arose in the early Cal¬ 
cutta theatres, one with sur or a rhythmic/musical drawl in the 
delivery of lines and verses, and the other without it. In other 
respects, however, there was more of agreement than difference. 
Acting in the first period of the public theatre or what may be 
called The Age of Girish Chandra and Ardhendu Sekhar (1872- 
1912), the first forty years had, generally speaking, the following 
features ; 

Acting was individual rather than collective. Individual excel¬ 
lence was emphasized and little attention was paid to team-work. 
The dramas were hero-centered and the best actor (or actress) 
was cast in the main role. The subordinate or side-characters 
were neglected. Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi brought ab(mt a 
change in this matter. He thought that a true actor would do a 
king's role and a servant’s role with equal care and perfection, 
and he carried his own idea into practice. In most plays he appea¬ 
red in side-roles, even in minor ones, such as, porter, the 
old man, first murderer, the doctor, and the witch in Macbeth^ 
and showed his skill. His small roles like Vidya-diggoz {Durgesh- 
nandini), Roda {Pratapaditya), Ghatak (Rejid) have immor¬ 
talized him. Professor Manmatha Mohan Bose, popularly known 
as “‘Motion Master” because he was often calfed up<ni by the 
public (also amateur) theatres to teach the actors and actresses 
how to deliver dramatic dialogues, said that Ardhendu had the 
God-gifted power of understanding a character by just one read¬ 
ing, and he could give to it a colour that would make it attrac¬ 
tive, In Prmapadityu Ardhendu did two roles of absolutely oppo¬ 
site types, the old king Vifcramaditya and the young and vivaci¬ 
ous Portugeese pirate Roda. 
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To gain .promin^ce and to impress, individual actors used to 
come forward and speak to the audience instead of speaking to 
co-actors on the stage. Even Amiitalal Mhra. a great actor of 
his^ time, was not free from this defect. This was specially noti¬ 
ced when a character spoke a soliloquy. In case of an *aside’ 
speech, the actor came forward, spoke to the audience and then 
stepped back. When one character spoke (and often there were 
.long speeches) others stood still, either listening or totally in¬ 
attentive. There was no by-play. Hardly any reaction was shown 
to what was being said by the speaker. Actors depended on 
prompting of lines which was often audible from the front rows 
in the auditorium. Some times the prompter could even be seen 
in the wings and the actor came close to him to listen more clear¬ 
ly when his turn for speaking came. There was an air of un¬ 
naturalness in the static picture that the stage presented. Many 
did not know how to stand on the stage. When they moved, 
they moved in a line, looking like dolls controlled from behind. 
Entrances and exits of characters were crudely executed. They 
looked artificial. The main dependence was on elocution, and 
even that without relating words to action. These defects have 
been recorded in Bangiya Natyyasala (1909) by an eye-witness of 
plays in the closing years of the nineteenth century. The writer 
calls himself Dhananjoy Mukherjee, but actually, he is Byora- 
kesh Mustafi. son of the celebrated actor Ardhendu Mustafi. His 
words, therefore, do carry soirie weight. 

Briefly speaking, the acting style in the early years of the 
public theatre^ was declamatory or rhetorical (contemporary 
drama helped this style), with emotional delivery of long speeches 
without a padse, accompanied with loud gestures and a lot of 
strutting and fretting a^ut on the stage if the character was 
heroic, or a lot of clowning if the character was comic. The cha¬ 
racters hardly sat on the stage. Even intimate talks were carried 
out in a standing posture. 

The players had to come forward to front stage and speak 
loudly and gesticulate in an exaggerated manner to make them- 
^IVes visible and audible to the audience in the back seats. There 
was no Question of by-play or subtleties of expression or move¬ 
ment when visibiUty was poor and sound-system primitive. 
Inlays were acted in gas Hght Things began to improve when 
electricity was first introduced in Star Theatre in 1900. Earlier, 
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in 1S87 Ba^raM theatre had se| up a dynamo to provide ekctdo 
light Other city theatres still used gas li^. 

Helped hy slowly improving stage condition Oiiish Oiandra 
gradually raised the standard of stage acting by his own example 
of restrained and sensible play. Believing in his own theory t^t 
a character on the stage cannot be the same as a character off 
the stage, but is always differ^tiated by the very condidon of 
art. and that acting is not natural but as if natixral. Girish 
Chandra made his roles on the stage as much natural as thea¬ 
trical art would permit. 

He did away with a good deal of coarseness in acting and 
brought it nearer to life. Ardhendu Sekhar went farther. Work¬ 
ing on his own idea he gave more logic and naturalness to act¬ 
ing. In a sense he was more modem than his friend. Writing in 
a Bengali monthly Paricimya (Baishak 1349) Prof. Dhurjati Pra¬ 
sad Mukherjee, an eminmit scholar and connoisseur of all fine 
arts, de^ribed Ardhendu as a pure actor who had full control 
over every part of his body and every gesture and could, there¬ 
fore, express every suitable feeling without difficulty. According 
to Hemendra Kumar Roy. Ardhendu had full control over his 
voice. He could change it according to the characters he was 
playing. Ardhendu*s acting was more dramatic. Girish *‘Chandra*s 
voice, says Dhurjati Prasad Mukherjee, was as grave as thunder 
and particularly suited the recital of his own broken blank- 
verse. According to Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee, Girish Chandjrsg 
brought a new style in his acting when he did the role of Mac¬ 
beth. The earlier ‘flow* was more controlled. In his later tragic 
roles. Jogesh in Prafulta, Karunamoy in Bdidan, he totally gave 
up that “sur” which characterired his Earlier performances. His 
imposing appearance, impressive personality, grave Voice gave 
him a special distinction as a tragic character. According to Apa¬ 
rt^ Chandra and others who saw him, including Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri and Ahindra Chaudhuri, themselves great actors, Girish 
Chandra Ghose was unparalleled as a tragic character. This he 
still remains. His Jogesh and Kiuunamoy have never tieen equal¬ 
led. Ardhendu also did diese roles wiffi great credit |>ut their 
styles differed. Aparesh Chandra, who saw tl^ both, has given 
a detailed account of their pmfformances in Ms Jfis 

Bdsar, the main point that emerges from his detaifed anat^ds is 
that while Ardhendu*s performance brought tears to the eyes d 
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the spectators, Girish Chandra's petrified them. In Ardhendu’s 
rendering of these roles they saw a typical self-respecting Bengali 
middle class gentleman overwhelmed with a tragic fate. In Girish 
Chandra they saw the very personification of Tragedy which left 
them stunned and stupefied. In other words, whfie there was a 
tragic identification in Ardhendu's characterization, in Girish 
Chandra's there was a tragic elevation. It was ‘too deep for tears'. 

Of the trio. Amritalal Basu was more important as a manager 
and play-writer on contemporary themes than as a trainer or 
actor, though his contribution in this respect is not to be ignored. 
He did a sort of supervisory work and suggested finer touches 
here and there. The great success of Tarasundari in the role of 
Saibahni in Chandrasekhar was, it is said, due to his training. 
As for himself, he had set a standard in acting in witty and sati¬ 
rical roles, delivering pungent dialogues and also plaving English- 
speaking characters. 

The actresses in early theatre, drawn from the red-light dis¬ 
tricts. were illiterate and had to be trained for their difficult roles 
with great care and industry. It was to their credit that they could 
pick up quickly and successfully what they were taught and some 
of them developed their own talent under the guidance of their 
gurus or teachers to achieve real distinction. Binodini, Kshetra- 
moni, Tinkari, Sukumari (Golap), Sushila Bala. Tarasundari, 
Kusum' Kumari, Nagendrabala and many others, trained up by 
their masters, have earned a well-deserved reputation as great 
actresses of the Bengali theatre. 

The following excerpt from the review of Bengal Theatre's. 
Durgeshnmdini, published in Ituiian Daily News, an Anglo- 
Indian English Daily, on 7 January, 1874, wiU bear testimony to 
the natural skill of the female artistes of Bengali public theatre. 
The remarks below refer to the first group of actresses of Bengal' 
Theatre who joined public theatre in 1873, Sukumari (Golap), 
Jagattarim and Elokeshi and who, in Durgeshnmdini, appeared 
in the roles of Bimala. Tillotama and Asmani respectively. 

‘That native females in the lower walks of life could be so 
trained, could be made to enter, as it were into the soul of 
die characters they represented, could be disciplined to sus¬ 
tain inteHi^tly and truthfully the most difficult parts, was 
what we could not believe. But we were most agreeably un¬ 
deceived. The actress well deserved the repeated api^use- 
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with which the audience testified their approval. The few 

songs sung by them were in exceeding good taste.’ 

The remarks may well apply to subsequent generation of similar 
actresses. 

But whatever the illiterate women of the town did as actresses 
of the public theatre, was due to the intensive training given to 
them by their masters. Binodini has recorded her gratitude to 
Girish Chandra in her auto-biography. Tinkari, in a letter from 
her sick-bed to Amritalal Basu, meant to be read in the condo¬ 
lence meeting of Girish Chandra wrote that it was due to the 
genuine care and sincere training of the esteemed Girish Chandra 
that an illiterate woman like her was able to earn die affection of 
theatre-lovers. Similar sentiments were expressed by some 
among the second generation of actresses. Sushilabala. Rani Sun- 
dari. Nari Sundari and Basanta Kumari in their written addresses 
at that meeting which was presided over by Amarendranath Dutt. 
Sukumari (Golap) was first trained by Biharilal Chatterjee when 
she joined Bengal Theatre in 1873. When she went to National, 
Ardhendu Sekhar moulded her into one of the finest actresses of 
the Bengali stage. This happened in the case of Tarasundari also. 
Tarasundari, who has been hailed as the greatest actress of the 
Bengali theatre, was originally trained by the great actor Amrita- 
lal Mitra. Ardhendu then took her under his care and shaped 
her for her great role Rejia. 

As already mentioned, in the early years of the theatre the 
actor’s stock-imtrade were voice and feeling. Aparesh Chandra 
Mukherjee has related in his Memoir how he and others spent 
hours shouting in a lonely spot to acquire the requisite strength 
and volume of voice. These two were the actor’s only equipments 
to reach the audience. It must remembered that the theatre-houses 
lacked proper acoustics and also lighting. The early actors did not 
bother about changes in facial expression which, in any case, 
woukl not be visible in the gas-light in which they had to play. 
Nor had they a proper understanding of the value of such chan¬ 
ges to express different moods on the stage, not to speak of the 
art of effecting such changes. The audience too did not bother. 
They wanted only a story to be told through action. One reason 
why the actor came forward on the stage and shouted out the 
lines was that he wanted to bring home to the average audience, 
also without much education; the facts of the story. It is to 
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be remembered that the women audience had their seats up¬ 
stairs and for several years behind a screen. Naturally, shouting 
became a part of acting and exaggerated body movements were 
ne^ssary to catch the eyes of all. Subtlety in acting was out 
bf the question in a situation like this. 

Things began to improve when Girish Chandra, Ardhendu 
Sekhar, Amritalal set about their tasks seriously. Within a few 
years of his taking up an actor’s career Girish Chandra emer¬ 
ged as a man of impressive personality. It was his practice to 
read out the whole play before the assembled actors and actresses. 
Even the shifter, the dresser, the scene-painter would be there, aS 
also the stage-manager and the proprietor to get a comprehen¬ 
sive idea of the play and note the requirements for its presenta¬ 
tion. Girish Chandra would read the play in the manner it was 
to be acted and explain its broad features. An atmosphere of 
silence and seriousness prevailed. 

Ardhendu Sekhar’s first directive to his disciples was to learn 
recitation. He advised reading of Sanskrit hymns for overcoming 
the stiffness of the tongue. He also insisted on the reading of the 
blank verses of Meghnad Badh, Palasir Yuddha^ or the broken 
blank-verse lines of some standard drama, paying proper atten¬ 
tion to correct pronunciation and the feeling or idea expressed. 
This would also be a help to voice training. Voice control was 
emphasized by Ardhendu Sekhar. Raising or lowering the pitch 
according to necessity, proper modulation of voice and reciting 
the lines with stops and breaks according to the thought conveyed 
and the punctuation used—all these came within the purview of 
his teacl^g. And he taught his disdples how to suit action to 
words and words to action, avoiding all excesses. 

Next in importance arc the three prominent disciples of the 
masters—^Amritalal Mitra, Mohendralal Basu, Amritalal Mukher- 
jee (Bel Babu). From the accounts given of Amritalal Mitra by 
Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee, Dhurjati Prasad Mukherjec, Hemen- 
dra Kumar Roy it is clear that Amritalal’s asset was his voice. 
He acted with his voice, conveying all feelings and moods fiirough 
voice alone, without the aid of expressions and gestures. (Accor¬ 
ding to ApBiesh Mukherjee, gesture, expression etc. gained im¬ 
portance oa the stage only when silent fihns were shown in the 
city in lat«r years.) There was such a magfc in Amritalal Mitra’s 
voice that he nebited nodnng e^e to carry dm audience with him. 

30 
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His Jogesh in PrafutUt^ rendered in his owi charaifftniistic style 
acting, captivated the anitoce. His delivery of«dramatic din^ 
logue had sur or rhythmic flow in it and he could move the 
atdience with his clever manipulation of voice. It is said that 
his Bilwamangal has not so far been equalled. Dhurja;ti Brasad 
has compared Amritalars elocution to the continuous pouring of 
rains in the month of Srdvmia. According to Hemendra jCumar 
Roy, Amritalal Mitra, with his impressive appearance, well-built 
body, broad forehead, large expressive eyes, pointed nose, could 
attract the attention of the audience by his mere presence on the 
stage, without uttering a word. But even this great actor was not 
free from the fault of speaking to the auditorium instead of to 
his co-actors on the stage. It is said that he did not even look 
at his co-actors when delivering his dialogue and even in social 
dramas he indulged in ‘flowing’ acting. 

Mohendralal Basu, ho\^ever, according to Ahindra Chaudhuri 
(iVi/ere Baraye Khmji), had no sur. Beginning his acting career 
with a female role in NUdarpan at National (1872), Mohendra 
Basu established himself as a remarkable actor in serious rolcss 
and was known as ‘the tragedian*. Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee 
who took his early lessons from Moh^dra Basu said that 
he had a solemn voice. This suited Mohendra Basu in tragic rdes 
and m roles of a frustrated lover. His Kumar Scti in Rabindra¬ 
nath’s Raja-O-Rmi was an outstanding performance, according 
to Ahindra Chaudhuri, an eye-witness, who said in his Memok 
that some of the lines he heard as a young man rang in his 
ears even late in his life. 

Amritalal Mukherjee, popularly known as (Bel Babu), was im'- 
rivalled as mi all-rounder. He could sing, dance and dio comic 
roles with equal felicity. But his career was cut ofl by an early 
death by suidde. 

The most well-known among the actors of the next gyration 
who carried du the traditiem of acting set by the pioneers of the 
public theatre were Surendranath Chose (Dani Babu) and Ama^ 
rendranath Dutt. Surenddanafli Chose, soh of Cirish CSiandra 
Chose, had his initial traming from his fadier’s disciple Amt^- 
lai . MItia whose iihythn^ flow in ddivery of dialogue and hnbit 
dE^^caklng to the amMence he had ImMbed. He was later coa¬ 
ched by Cflrish Chandra himself uith infinite pains ai^ paltence. 
He oveicame the earlier flaws and h^scame one of the greatest actors 
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of the Bengali theatre, tb the last day of his life Dani Babu ad¬ 
mitted that whatever he had done on the stage was all learnt 
from his father, though it is on record that Dwijendralal Roy, 
author of Chmdragupta and Saiahm, helped him for the roles 
of Chanakya and Aurangzeb in which he has hardly ever been 
equalled. Dani Babu remains an alhtime wonder of the Bengali 
theatre. Practically without any formal education, unsupported 
by one of the actor’s most important assets, namely good looks, 
and with a definite natural handicap, namely faulty articulation. 
Dani Babu rose to the peak of success by sheer force of actmg. 
With a concentrated energy and single-minded devotion Dani 
Babu followed his father’s example and carried his heritage to 
the last role he did on the public stage namely, Shyamakanta in 
Poshyaputra at Star. In the earlier phase of his acting career Dani 
Babu impressed more in serio-comic roles than in heroic or ro¬ 
mantic ones. Later he emerged as a great tragic actor as well. 
Where he surpassed his predecessors was in his facial expressions 
and measured and meaningful movements. Dhurjati Prasad 
Mukherjee has rightly said that Dani Babu, like his father, had 
a grave voice, but his elocution was defective. But all his short¬ 
comings were swept aside by his tremendous acting power. In 
his old age he had virtually lost his eyesight and had to be escorted 
to the stage by somebody. But once he stood before the foot¬ 
lights he proved himself to be the ‘lion of the stage’ that he was. 
His very appearance on the stage exercised a magic influence on 
the audience. When he acted with the players of the new school 
he retained his own distinctive style and won spontaneous audience 
applause.'Those who saw a special combined performance of 
Prafulla in aid of Girish Chandra Memorial Fund in 1928 at 
Natyyamandir with old Dani Babu as Jogesh and young Sisir 
Kumar as Ramesh, will testify how the old prevailed over the 
young even though Sisir Kumar also rose to great heights on that 
memorable evening. Ahindra Chaudhuri in his Nijere Haray^ 
Khuhji (Vol. I) speaks eloquently about Dani Babu’s voice con¬ 
trol, his ability to rmse or lower fte pitch as and when necessary, 
his art of voice throw, his measured stepping on the stage, his 
control over body movement and his electrifying presence on the 
stage even as late as in the ^ear 1924 when Dani Babu was near¬ 
ing sixty. He was referring specially to his role of Chanakya in 
Chmdra§!uptai at the Art Tf^tre. 
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Dsni Babu had his masters, but Amarendranath Dutt, his coa- 
teatporaty aad competitor fw a few years, had aone. Amareadra- 
aath was a frequeat theatre-goer ia the late 1890s when Girish 
Chandra, Ardheadu Sekhar and others ruled the stage. Amaren- 
aath shaped himself ia accordance with the prevailing style of 
acting and depended heavily on recitation with a rhythmic flow. 
But, as Dhurjati Prasad Mulcherjee has said, Amarendranath used 
to break the flow by stress and' modulation of voice at intervals, 
not always in correct places, as he was unable to check the temp¬ 
tation of winning a clap from the uninitiated in the auditorium. 
According to Dhurjati Prasad there was something amateurish 
in this young actor. He, however, drew enormous crowds by the 
glamour of his high birth and appearance. Amarendranath had 
neither the time nor the seriousness to cultivate the histrionic 
power that he had. He was satisfied with easy success and being 
busy with so many things, including, managerial work, authorship 
and proprietorship, he could never concentrate on his acting. He 
had certain great roles to his credit, particularly the roles of the 
romantic heroes of Bankim Chandra’s novels. Govindalal, Naba 
Kumar, Sitaram, Pratap, as also of mythological plays, for ex¬ 
ample, Nal, Bhim, Prabir. His popularity was great. Even his 
acting excesses pleased his numerous admirers. It has been said 
that there was not much of expression on his face and his move¬ 
ments were often without logic. Dhurjati Prasad has pointed out 
that there was no play of light and shade on his face. The sole 
dependence was on elocution. He had a ringing voice and his 
recitation has been compared to the autumnal flood. In his last 
two roles. Marcus in Sign of the Cross and Kulirak in Saudagogr 
{The Merchant of Kem'ce,Kulirak being Shylock) there was a dis¬ 
tinct change in the delivery of his dialogue. According to Ahindra 
Chaudhuri who heard about Amarendranath’s Marcus and him¬ 
self saw his Kulirak, there was no evidence of his earlier man¬ 
nerisms or cheap theatrical stunts in these roles. Sri Chaudhuri 
mentions three special features in Amarendranath’s rendering of 
Kulirak. namely, his capacity to hold the audience attention right 
from his first entraitee on riie stage, his wonderful sense of tim- 
in his movement on die stage and, above all, his silent act- ' 
ing which, according to Chaudhuri was die ’first instance erf 
on the public stage in Calcutta. This niii^t have been the tom- 
ing point of Amarendfanath*s swjfing style, tmt death intervened 
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when he was only forty and cut off the possibility that there was 
in this bright young man. 

Both Surendranath Ghose (Dani Babu) and Amarendranath 
Outt were renowned actors, great in their own ways, but neither 
contributed anything new so far as the style of acting is con- 
cerned. For a new style of acting we have to come to the Age 
of the Art Theatre and Natyyamandir (1923-24). Amarendranath 
did not live to see this age. He died in 1916. But Dani Babu not 
only saw the emergence of a new style, but acted with the artistes 
of the new age without making any compromise and held his 
own against the tallest among them. 

Before that, mention may be made of some other reputed actors 
of the first fifty years of the public theatre. These included ; 

Sarat Ghose, the founder of Bengal Theatre and its handsome, 
aristocratic hero ; Biharilal Chatterjee, actor, author, manager of 
Bengal Theatre; Kedar Chaudhuri. actor, author, manager of 
National; Aghore Pathak, actor and singer; Kashinath Chatterjee, 
singer and dancer; Sarat Chandra Banerjee (Ranu Babu). actor 
and dancing master; Nripendra Chandra Bose, actor and danc¬ 
ing master; Upendranath Das, actor. and dramatist; Kshetra 
Mohan Mitra, who could deliver the longest dialogue within the 
shortest time and in one breath, without a pause; Chunilal Deb. 
the hero of many plays in the first and second decades of the twen¬ 
tieth century and also a writer Of a few plays; Preonath Ghose, 
whose Shahjahan was the model prior to Ahindra Chandhuri’s; 
Puma Ghose, actor and singm”; Probodh Chandra Ghose and 
Haridas Das (Hari Baishnab), who were heroes in their own 
days ; l^ilmadhab Chakraverty and Taraknath Palit, actors of 
consummate skill. 

Some actors of the old school had to act with the new and 
were forced to make necessary adjustments in their style. These 
were Aparesh Chandra Mukberjee, Manmathanath Pal (Handu 
Babu), Kunjalal Chakraverty, Kartick Chandra Dey. Ahindra 
Dey, Hiralal Chatterjee and a few others. Aparesh Chandra not 
only wrote plays for the new theatre (Art Theatre at Star), but 
also acted in a few of them, his most outstanding performance 
in the new age being Rasik in Rabindranath’s Chirakumar 
Sabka. Manmatha Pal. Kunjalal Chakraverty, Kartick Dey, Ahin¬ 
dra Dey, Hiralal Chatterjee acted in the new Minerva Theatre 
when it was rebuilt in 1925, and also in other theatres of the 
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tbii^es. They were never found out pf tune with the n^w set of 
players with whom they had to act hr their old age. 

Among the actresses of the early period of Bengali theatre, the 
most outstanding were Binodini, Tinkari, Tarasimdari, Oolap 
(Sukumari). each of whom had a distinctive style. Binodini. who 
was on the public stage for cmly fourteen years and retired on 
her own when at the top of her power, glory and fame as actress, 
has become almost a legendary figure with a romantic aura about 
her. On the stage she did the roles of romantic heroines (e.g. 
Ayesha) with as much felicity as devotional roles (Nemai in 
Chcdtanya Leela) as also sopMsticated roles (Bilasini Karforma 
in Bibaha Bibhrat). Trained carefully by Girish Chandra, Bino¬ 
dini proved herself an actress of remarkable skill. According to 
Girish Chandra, Binodini had the following qualifications as an 
actress : (i) She knew the art of dressing herself up properly for 
the roles she was doing, quickly changing herself for different 
roles in the same play. In Meghnad Badh at National she appea¬ 
red in seven different roles. (2) She knew the art of make-up 
and looked beautiful on the stage, though actually she was not 
so beautiful. (3) She was an expert both in serious and light 
roles. She did Kanchan in Sadhabm' Ekadaski and Kapalkundala 
in Kapalkundala with equal success. (4) She could show quick 
changes of feelings on the stage. (5) She had the true artiste’s 
dedication to her work. She spent hours in studying her roles and 
taking tessons for them. 

From all accounfs Rvalla1)le of Binodini’s acting it is evident 
that in soft and sentimental roles, in roles saturated with feelings 
of love or devotion, in roles of pathos and quiet tears, Binodini 
was superb. Her Sati (paksha Yagnd), Gopa (Buddhadeb Cha- 
ritX Chintamoni iBilwamangat)» Damayanti {Ned Damayanti), 
Monorama (MrinalUd) were highly applauded in her days. 

Golap -(Sukumari) was one of the four women of the town who 
were recruited to the public theatre in Calcutta (Bengal) for the 
first time in 1873, and appeared as Sarmistha in Midiael’s drama 
of th 0 same name. Because of h^ remarkable performance in 
the role of Sukumaii in Sarat^Sara^fd, she came to be known as 
Sukuihari all throng her stage caieer. She could do aU sorts of 
role^, bdth l^t ami serious, and ^e was a beautiful fi»agei* 4 op. 
ha iais int^sting memoir Oharoa Abanindranath t^te* 

nowoed paints and coniKfisseur of fine arts, who saw her gR 
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MRlina iti J 3 rotiniidraHath Tftgore*s Ashrumati, speaks highly 
about her acting and singing excellence. Her songs in the role 
Oirijaya in Mrimiird received hi^ praise in contemporary 
iftviews. With eqtial felicity $he rendered the roles of opposite 
types, Bimak and Suryyamukhi, Rohini and Moti Bibi in Bankim 
Chandra’s, novels. Originally trained by Biharilal Chatterjee, she 
improved herself further when she took her acting lessons from 
Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi. She even wrote a play. Apurva Sati, 
which was staged by Bengal Theatre in 1877. Sukumari displayed 
her skill in sprightly, emotional and musical roles. 

While Binodini was unrivalled in gentle, suave, soft, sentimen¬ 
tal, devotional, tearful roles, and Sukumari in sprightly, emo¬ 
tional and musical ones, Tinkari’s genius lay in the opposite di¬ 
rection. She was famous for roles with fire and fury, roles with 
a strong inner conflict and a stormy expression of it on the stage. 
She had no equal in the representation of powerful, spirited and 
vigorous characters. Her name is primarly associated with two 
strong characters. Lady Macbeth and Jana. Aaording to eye¬ 
witnesses, Tinkari simply lived these two roles on the stage. These 
were her own roles. And when she did roles already played by 
someone else, she gave her own distinctive touch to them—^more 
depth, more passion, more strength. Complex characters suited 
her most. Moti BiU {Kapalkundcda) and Subhadra (Pandav 
Gaurab), Pagalini (Bilwammgal) and Sri (Sitaram), Karmeti Bai 
{Karmeti Bed) and Bimala (Durgeshnandini) are some of her 
triumphs. Tinkari had Girish Chandra as her trainer. 

Tarasui|dari combined in herself the qualities of all the three, 
Binodini. Sukumari and Tinkari. Train^ mainly by Ardhendu 
Sekhar Mustafi, Tarasundari was equally at home in emotional 
romantic as well as passionate and spirited roles. She could sing 
and dance too, though later she shift^ to grave and serious roles 
with depth and conflict. Beginning her career with the old-timers 
she acted with the modems as well. Her Udipuri in Alamgir, 
Moora in Chmdra^upta, Saki in Pundmk against Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri at NaQryamandir, and her Jathaima in Sarat Chandra’s 
PedUsemmi at Star, roles that the present writer saw. are instances 
in point Some of her roles have never been equalled, e.g. Rejia. 
Saibalini iCMndrmkherX Begum {Ayyodhear Begum), Shyama 
(Sereda)^ T)hm 3 t (Redchi Semdhmi), Moti BM (KapedkemdalaX Mok- 
shada (knf m, Aiiiitalal Basn ^)edafly trained her 
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Saibalioi, and Ardhendn Sekhar for Rejia—and there was no se¬ 
cond Rejia or Saibalini on the B^gali stage after her, according 
to those who have seen both the old and the new generation of 
actresses in these roles. According to Harindranath Dutt, an 
octogenerian theatre-goer of phenomena] memory, who saw Tara- 
sundari in her prime, Tara had hb equal among actresses 
in her style of delivery of dialogues, distinct pronunciation of 
words and voice throw. Considered as ‘the greatest tragedienne 
of her age*, Tarasundari was hailed as *the Empress of the Ben¬ 
gali Theatre*, even as Binodini was called ‘the flower of the 
Bengali stage*. 

Among the actresses of the old time were Sushilabala, called 
*the nightingale’ for her melodious singing iii a number of roles— 
Giribala {Khasdakhat), Dalani Begum {Chandrasekhar}, Manasi 
{Mewar-Pcaan), JoW {Bcdidem), etc; Kusum Kumari who played 
the heroines* roles in many plays with grand success against 
Amarendranath Dutt, and scored a triumph in a singing-dancing 
role, Marjina (Alibaba) ; Kshetramoni, a powerful actress whose 
Savitri (Nildarpan), Umasundari (PrafuUa) and Maid-servant 
(Bibaha Bihhrat) mark her out from the rest of the company; 
Jadumoni, one of the first four actresses who joined the stage, 
and well-known for her songs; Basanta Kumari, Kiron Bala, 
Banabiharini, all talented actresses, and Narisundari. a songstress 
who attracted the audience to the playhouse by her songs alone 
and whose Dalani Begum was considered as the chief attraction 
in Chandrasekhar in her days. No less was Ascharyyamoyee as a 
songstress. Ascharyyamoyee however, ^ted with the new genera¬ 
tion also, as did Nagendrabala. Harisundari (Blackie), Prokash- 
moni, and a few others. Bengali stage never suffered from talen¬ 
ted actresses until the sixties of the present century when the 
screen began to attract the promising ones among them. 


Acting in the Middle Phase 

The style of acting set by Girish Chandra, Ardhendu Sekhar 
and the early pioneers of the public dieatre continued for about 
half a century, till the appearan4»^ of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri as 
. ^lan^r on liecember 10, 1921, at the Bengali Theatrical Co. of 
|i}e Madans. Public theatre had then fallen Into a state of decay. 
The old style of acting no more pleased the new audi^ce. 
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Sisir Kumar’s talent as ^ a<jtor became evident in his perfor¬ 
mances on the stage of the Calcutta University Institute. Sisir 
Kumar brought a new style which completely changed the cha¬ 
racter of the public theatre. Within the next few years came a 
band of new players in whom also was seen a style of acting 
which was different from Jvhat had been prevalent so long. They 
were Naresh Chandra Mitra, Radhikananda Mukherjee, Tinkari 
Chakraverty, Ahindra Chaudhuri, Durgadas Banerjee, Tulsi 
Banerjee, Nirmalendu Lahiri, Indubhusan Mukherjee, Monoran- 
jan Bhattacharyya, Jogesh Chandra Chaudhury, Rabindramohan 
Roy, Sailen Chaudhuri and a few others. 

It should be stated that though Sisir Kumar changed the style 
of acting, except in the cases of a few junior actors, there was 
no copying or servile imitation of the master. Each of the actors 
mentioned above had his own distinct style within the broad 
framework of the new one. 

The new style was observed in the happy transition from the 
blatantly theatrical to the pleasingly natural. Having read, recited 
and acted Shakespeare, Sisir Kumar remembered the great dra¬ 
matist’s words put in the mouth of Hamlet—and acted with ‘dis¬ 
cretion’ as the only guide, never over-stepping the ‘modesty of 
nature’ or forgetting ‘temperence’, speaking the speech ‘trippingly 
on the tongue’. These were the main features of the new style 
of acting. 

The new generation of actors learnt that when on the stage they 
were to speak to others around them and not to those who were 
seated in front of them, though their words must reach even 
those sitting in the last row in the auditorium. Their gestures and 
movements must be visible to all. Co-acting, by-play, rational and 
disciplined movement, appropriate reactions to situations and 
happenings on the stage instead of just a static presence as a 
mere part of the scenery as it were, exits and entrances in con¬ 
formity with the spirit of the character and the play itself, and 
above all, the art of clear, intelligent and correct articulation of 
words with appropriate modulations and pauses, in which Sisir 
Kumar, with his God-gifted golden voice, was a master—all this 
changed the character of acting in the public theatre. The change 
was helped by the new style of dramatic composition in 
the post-Oirish age, as also the qualitative change in the new 
set of actors hnd actresses vi^o came to the puUlc theatre from^ 
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1921 onwai4s. Evm the actresses, who stiU came the piohi- 
bited quarters, could now read aiid write and pick up more quick; 
ly the lessons imparted to them. There was now an atihosphere 
of greater seriousness in the theatre than in the past. 

Actors of the New School 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s style of acting was a blending of the 
romantic with the realistic, his Rama in Seeta and Jibananda in 
SoTOshi being the clearest examples of these opposite styles, both, 
however, within the framework of the natural. Acting with un¬ 
derstanding and discretion Sisir Kumar drew elements from 
Girish Chandra, Ardhendu Sekhar, and from Rabindranath 
Tagore. He had Girish Chandra’s sur in his delivery of broken 
blank-verse lines in mythological plays—^his Ram and Kama 
{Nora Narayan) being instances in point. But he used this sur 
with discretion. His recitation showed Rabindranath’s influence. 
‘Sisir Kumar’s recitation, says Dhurjati Prasad Mukherjee, • was 
restrained, but not to that extent as would make it sound like 
prose. Two things were note-worthy in his recitation, adds Dhur¬ 
jati Prasad, namely, his avoidance of the irrelevant and the super¬ 
fluous, and his careful and right use of vowels and consonant 
sounds. This, he comments, made the words more meaningful, 
clear, and deeper, and more impressive. Sisir Kumar’s recitation 
gave the impression of the Sprung Rhythm of English poetry. To 
this he add^ his capacity for interpreting the charaters and his 
natural acting skill. 

To Girish Chandra’s emotional and ‘flowing’ style in utterance 
and elocution, Sisir Kumar added Ardhendu Sekhar’s intellectual 
detachment and objectivity and subjected both to his own inter¬ 
pretation and magical execution on the stage keeping in view 
the artistic simpKcity and restraint of Rabindranath’s acting. 
According to IXmrjati Prasad, Sisir Kumar’s appearance and the 
muscles of his face drew him close to Girish Chandra’s style of act¬ 
ing. But because of his intellectual and cultural preidilictions, 
his affinity with Ardhehdu’s style was more easily noticed. While 
acthig a role Sisir Kumar rarely allowed himself to be drowned 
or absorbed in it While one part of his self became the cfanrac- 
^ he was doing, the otiier part observed and directed him to ^ 
the best out of the sia^» the set the light etc. The longest k- 
fiumice mi him, however, adds Slnit|ati Prasad, wa# tiiat of 
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Rabindranath, his use of hands—always a problem with stage- 
actors—being the example. This blending of influences was best 
seen in Alamgir and logesh {Prafulla}, Chanakya (Chandragupta) 
an^ Vikramdev {Tapcdi). In Jibananda (Soroshi) and Madbu- 
dudan* {Michael} he was Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, and no other. 

Apart from the use of his hands. Sisir Kumar’s use of his head, 
eyes, lips and other parts of his body, helped him a great deal in 
the characterization of the roles he did. such as Raghubir, Cha¬ 
nakya. Alamgir, Nadir Shah {Digbijoyi). His movements were not 
theatrical, but dramatic and he knew the art of suiting words 
to action and action to words. In his portrayal of Nadir Shah he 
displayed the stance of an equestrian that the great conqueror was. 
Rightly was Sisir Kumar called Natyyacharyya. 

The changeover to the new style was so sudden and so radical 
in some respects that the old theatre-goers who had seen Girish 
Chandra and his fellow-actors, or even those of the next genera¬ 
tion. for example, Amarendranath Dutt and Dani Babu, used to 
refer to Sisir Bhaduri’s theatre with a little sneer. Habituated to 
witnessing the ‘theatricar theatre, the old-timers were not men¬ 
tally prepared to welcome the ‘natural* theatre of the new age. 

Two ^ings, however, may be said in this connection. First, 
the ‘natural* of the Sisir era, judged from modern standards, was 
not natural enough. The ‘natural* of the late sixties or seventies 
of the present century is a far a cry from the ‘natural* of Sisir 
Bhaduri’s theatre, as the latter was from Girish Chandra’s thea¬ 
tre. The process of naturalization has been continuing since the 
early 1920s and a long way has been traversed in course of which 
many irrat;ionalities and superfluities, oddities and absurdities 
have been shed and acting has become more and more refined and 
has come nearer and nearer to life, so much so that some times 
it is said : “This is no acting.** 

And yet, just as drama itself, however realistic, can never be 
an exact replica of life, but must contain some amount of ‘height¬ 
ening’ for artistic effect, or for the sake of ‘art’, similarly, the 
‘natural* in acting on the stage can never be a photographic rc- 
presention of the ‘natural* in life. There is bound to be some 
amount of ‘heightmng* to give it a colour of art which acting 
really is. Mr Kumar’s theatre never forgot this, nor can the 
theatre of todi^. vaunting naioraUsm. afford to forget this funda^ 
tnental ^sdnctiim betw^ the ‘natuial’ of the stage an^ the 
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^natural* of the street or the drawing room. The distinction, it may 
be remarked, has not been wiped off even in the avant gafde plays 
or style of acting. The distinction is clearly noticed in group 
theatre productions. 

Mention may now be made of some prominent players of the Sisir 
era. It has been the privilege of the present writer to see all of 
them on the stage, including Sisir Kumar during his hey day at 
Monmohan Natyyamandir and in the Cornwallis Theatre in the 
twenties of this century. A brief personal impression of some of 
these reputed artistes of the Bengali public theatre is recorded 
here. 

NJfesh Chandra Mitra, Sisir Kumar’s college friend and co¬ 
actor was his antithesis in all respects. Plebian-looking, short- 
statured. not particularly good-looking, with a shrill and 
slightly nasal voice and a mannered delivery of dialogue which 
was peculiarly his own, Naresh Mitra, dubbed as Nc^asekhar, over¬ 
came his vocal and physical handicaps by his intelligent represen¬ 
tation of ‘type’ characters—Katyyan (Chcmdragupta\ Dildar (Saja- 
hanX Sakuni (KarnarjunX Srimanta {Kedar RoyX Panu Babu 
(Gora), Kalinath (PatibrataX Jiten {Banglar MeyeX Gopi Mitra 
{Dui PurushX Nilkamal (SaralaX Kangalicharan (Prafulla) etc. 
Naresh Chandra had few equals in the portrayal of crooked, vil¬ 
lainous, scheming or crazy characters. He was a slow actor, but 
subtle in his characterization. He depended mainly on speech and 
expression. He was an exponent of the ‘penetrating style’. 

Radhikananda Mukherjee, with his aristocratic bearing, was 
another character-actor of eminence. He excelled in sophisticated 
and Indo-Anglian types. With a little affected but polished accents 
and acting, sharp body movement (which sometimes tended to be 
overdone), he had a capacity to give a pleasing surprise. He could 
do a villain as successfully as a character of an overbearing nature. 
His very first role in public theatre, Antigonus (ChandraguptaX 
has become associated with his name. Till then a neglected cha¬ 
racter ih the play, Antigonus was first established as a worth¬ 
while role thanks to Radhikananda’s representation of it at 
Minerva in 1922. His Sakuni {Karnarju^) was a remarkable instance 
of char^tor acting, after Naresh Chandra Mitra had done it in 
the Art Theatre. Equally brilliant was his Aurangzeb in Gairik 
Piddka. As a comic actor Radhikananda proved his class In ^r. 
Sin^ {Bibaha BihhmX Fakkaram {lM.h Taka}, 0ulal diand 
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{Balidan) and other roles. Durlav Roy {Chandidm) and Pravan- 
jan {Jharer Raey) were his other successes in two different types 
of characters. Radhikananda’s was a ^startling style’ which often 
caught the audience by surprise. 

, Tinkari Chakraverty with his sharp features, prominent nose, 
broad forehead and thick hair, had a "pleasing and soothing style’. 
Joining the public stage when nearly 45, Tinkari Chakraverty virtu¬ 
ally stole the show as Kama in Karnm-jun even though there 
were with him a number of young talents. Gifted with a smooth 
flowing, lyrical voice, sweet and resonant, Chakraverty could ren¬ 
der dramatic blank-verse with a rare felicity. This he proved again 
as Sri Krishna in Aparesh Chandra’s drama of that name. With 
Tinkari Chakraverty as Sri Krishna and Durgadas Banerjee as 
Arjun, the Gita scene of this drama will never be forgotten by 
those who saw it, mainly because of the recitation of the verses 
in two different styles and qualities of voices of the respec¬ 
tive actors. While Tinkari Babu had a little of the tremor and 
‘flowing’ quality of the Girish age in his recital, Durgadas was 
free from this vestige of the past. And while Tinkari had a sweet 
and melodious voice pleasing to the ear, Durgadas had a rumb¬ 
ling bass voice that caused a stir within. Tinkari Chakraverty had 
a faculty for easy acting and could do all types of roles success¬ 
fully without being always brilliant. Humorous and singing roles 
suited hini as well as serious and tragic ones. His Aukshoy 
{Chirakumar Sabha), Mpthro (Mantrasakti) are veritabfe creations 
on the stage. As Dhananjoy Bairagi {Pmtran) and Chandidas 
{ChandidasX- he displayed his musical gifts. He was a believer in 
moderation in acting. 

Ahindra^ Chaudhuri’s was the classical style of acting with its 
measured, austere beauty. He was a copybook actor who perfec¬ 
ted his art with extensive study and intensive practice. Bengali 
theatre had no actor with a greater devotion to his art than Ahin- 
dra Chaudhuri. There was nothing casual in his performance. 
His every movement was measured, every expression well thought 
out, every dialogue impressively delivered. His entrance electri¬ 
fied the audience. His exit was watched with wonder. He was 
the first to give special importance to the art of make-up. And 
here he proved himself a master. Even when very young he pre¬ 
ferred doing roles of old mm in which he specialized. He sur¬ 
prised everybody, including Rabindranath himself, by his portra- 
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yd of old Oiandra Balm in Chirc^umar Sabha (1925). Ahiodra 
Chaudbun was then thirty years old. In fact, it was in old men*s 
roles that he really found himself—Shahjahan. Chand Sadagar, 
Aban, {MiscFkumm‘1), Bhola Master, Kailas Khuro, (Chemdrmftth), 
etc. He looked just as one would imagine the characters and 
became involved in them. Emotion dominated his acting and he 
could establish a rapport with his audience in spite of certain 
mannerisms in facial expression. His body was flexible and his 
muscles and the right use of his eyes. He had, no doubt, a few 
face could reflect various moods with his perfect control over 
applause winning tricks at his disposal which he used with discretion 
without making himself cheap by overdoing them. His interpreta¬ 
tion of a character was incisive and representation precise. To old 
roles he gave a new colour and dimension. Shahjahan. Ramesh, 
(Prafulla), Aban (Misarkumari), Selucus (Chandragupta), Baktiar 
(Rejia) are some instances of his re-creation. Soft, sentimental, ly¬ 
rical or romantic lovers’ roles were not for Ahindra Chaudhuri. 
But he was superb in such youthful roles as were spirited and 
vigorous, or had something special in them. He gave sparkling 
performances as Sabyyasachi (Pu/her Dabi), Mriganka {Mantra- 
sakti), Kalketu {Fullara), Ravana {Sri Ramachandrd), Duryyo- 
dhone {Sri Krishna)^ Kedar Roy etc. He was in his elements in 
roles with a certain twist in them—^Dr. Bhose {Tatinir Bichar\ 
Sonar Harin {Ratnadeep), Mr. Mukherjee {Kankabatir Ghca\ 
Sakuni {Chakrabuhya). In Ahindra Chaudhuri’s acting the tra¬ 
ditional style was given a modem ornamentation. He believed in 
decoration only in consistence with grace. Acting for him was, 
above all, an art. He believed in picturesque poses on the stage 
and those who saw him in Iraner Rani (Dara), Bmditii (Amesis), 
Rishir Meye (Agnibama), Sri Knshna (Duryyodhone), Sri Ram 
Chandra (Ravana). Chand Sadagar (Clhand) and other plays will 
still remember his skill in this respect The influence of the silent 
Holywood films, which he saw in plenty, was evident in his act¬ 
ing style. Ahindta Chaudhuri had the advantage of a stage-fit¬ 
ting, imposing and attractive appearance^ His voice, however, 
was a handicap. It was husky and a IfiUe hoarse. But he over- 
came this handicap by sheer acting powers. He could, of course, 
fiiCDW his voice in the requMte manner, pronouncing every word 
Widi distinctness, The emotional element in his acting aihea Ahin¬ 
dra Chaialhud to Oirish Obandia*s sdig^. But he had ho sur in 
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his recitation. He deEvered each line with pt«^>er modulation anf 
necessary pauses. There was a classical elegance in Ahindra Chau 
atiuri's acting style; Nmasuryya was the epithet that accompanied 
his name. 

^ Ih ^ntrast with Ahindra Chaudhuri, Durgadas Banerjee, his 
contemporary and co-actor, was cut out to be a hero for all times, 
both on the stage and on the screen. A prince among actors, Dur¬ 
gadas Banerjee, with his Cupid-like appearance, conquered the 
audience by his mere presence on the stage. His gait and stance 
was a treat to watch. His was the ‘romantic style* of acting, colour¬ 
ful, picturesque and pleasing, with a fine excess. He was a poli¬ 
shed and stylish actor, delightfully theatrical in words and action. 
He had a deep bass voice and his elocution was distinct and re¬ 
sonant. He used his hands, eyes, lips and body in a manner that 
looked stagey, but not unnatural. Only it was not the natural 
of everyday life. Even in social roles there was a difference from 
what is usually seen. In all bis roles he put the special Durgadas 
stamp. Even in his first appearance at the Art Theatre in a 
small role, Bikama in Kamarjun, Durgadas proved that here was 
an actor with a difference. This distinctiveness he maintained till 
the end of his twenty-year career on the stage (1923-43), doing 
such roles as Arjun (in Karnarlun and Sri Krishna), Puma {Chira- 
kumar Sabha), Rama (Sri Ramachemdrd), Dsmshmanta (Sakun- 
tala), Chandragupta (Chartdragupta), Charu Dutta (Rishir Meye), 
Bhajahari (Prafulla), Nader Chand (Mohua), Abut Hasan (Abut 
Hasan), Aurangzeb (Shahjahan), Alak (Matir Ghar), Lalit (SwamU 
Stri), Mr. Sen (P.W.D). 

Nmnalenthi Lahiri, called Natyyavinode, a contemporary of 
^indra. lOurgadas and dthers of the early Sisir era, had an 
element of the ‘spectacular* in his style of acting. The melodra¬ 
matic stunt was too evident in his othennse capable performance. 
He drew his itmdel from the eady group of stage actors and 
added something of his own to suit the ^me and occasion. 
Round-faced, fair complexioned and good looking with curling 
hair and expressive eyes, a little flabby and not very taH for die 
stage. Nirmalendu Lahiri had a ringing voice suitable for recita¬ 
tion and he used it to his advantage in doing auch roles as Siraj- 
ud^rDaukh (Sadiln Sengupta*s drama). Nawbab (Chimdmekiiar), 
Siyaji 1^ ^Bangi Bargi), Kansa 

Asvmikd ndfhing particularly ori^nat,. 
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Nirmakndu impressed as a competent actor. By a sudden lim 
or fall in his voice, sometimes by his unexpected body move¬ 
ments, he won the audience’s attention and applause. He had a 
few k^ng secrets which he could profitably use in his serio¬ 
comic roles, such as Bhajahari (Prafulla), Netai {Khasdc^hal), 
Dildar iShajahan) etc. He also did hero’s roles with no less success, 
as in Jharer Ratey (Prasanta), Nalini {Pattwr SesheX Gpvindalal 
Krishnakanter Will). Nirmalendu had a personality and an aristo¬ 
cratic dignity in his bearing. 

Monoranjan Bhattacharya had a ‘restrained style’ of acting that 
was marked with an intellectual quality. Thick-haired, fair-com- 
plexioned, rather short statured, widi a scholarly look and slow 
gait, an expressive twinkle in his eyes and an amused smile on his 
lips, Monoranjan Bhattacharya developed a refinement in his act¬ 
ing style that marked him as an actor without theatricality. It was 
because of this that he had no difficulty in acting with the next 
generation of players in the group theatre (Bohurupee, of which 
he was the President). With a resonant vmce, slightly nasal, and 
an elocution that approached the normal sp^ch of everyday life 
in some respects, Monoranjan Bhattacharya showed his skill in 
all sorts of roles, including singing ones (Bhandu Dutt in FullaraX 
Rasik (Chirakumar Sabha), Beni Ghosal {Pdlisamaf), Sagar Sar- 
dar {SorosM), Rajaninath (PoshyaputraX Chiranjiv (Pashmi), 
Madan Ghose {PrafuUaX Jadav (Bindur ChheleyX Unaided by 
brilliance or glamour. Monoranjan Bhattacharya was a singularly 
gifted actor who never failed in any role entrusted to him, old 
or new. 

Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri was the master of what may be 
simply called the ‘natural style’. He was the only one among the 
entire group who brought acting perilously near no-acting. He 
was, therefore, the most modem though, it is interesting to re¬ 
member, he had started his acting career with the older genera¬ 
tion, at Thespian Tlmatre (1915). Handicapped with an unimpres¬ 
sive appearance, a heavy body, a dark round face with small 
eyes and forehead and a fiat nose and with nothing special about 
his voice, Jogesh Chaudhuri who looked more like a village school 
master than an actor established himself as the foremost in die 
natural school of acting. His secret was the use of his hand& 
his manner of delivery of dialogues and the natural re^icma on 
the face. In social roles it appealed as if he was tafi^ k a 
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drawing room. All the nuances of the character were conveyed 
through the way he spoke and used his eyes and hands. It 
was natural and yet suited to the stage. His Sambuk (Seeta), 
Sakharam {Raghubir\ Ghatiram {Sadhabar Ekadasi), Madan 
(PrafuHa), Govinda Ganguli {Roma), Janardan (Soroshi), Radhi- 
kaprasanna {Mahanisd), Rajyeswar {Patibrata), Upen (Bmglar 
Meye), Shibnarayan {Dui Purush) are unforgettable characteri¬ 
zations. 

In the senior group of the new school of actors were Tulsi 
Charan Banerjee, Indubhusan Mukherjee, Kumar Kanak Nara- 
yan Bhup, Biswanath Bhaduri, Rabindra Mohan Roy. Sailen 
Chaudhuri, Lalit Mohan Lahiri, Jibon Ganguli. Amalendu Lahiri, 
Amitabha Bose, and a few others. Immediately following them 
another group of talented young actors joined the public thea¬ 
tre. Among them were Tulsi Charan Chakravarti, San tosh Sinha, 
Jahar Ganguly, Sarat Chatterjee, Bhumen Roy, Ganesh Goswami, 
Krishnadhan Mukherjee, Joynarayan Mukherjee, Manindra 
Ghose, Provat Sinha, Santosh Das, Ranjit Roy and a few others. 
Each of these players is remembered either for his special qua¬ 
lity as an actor, or for some roles remarkably rendered. 

Tulsi Charan Banerjee, a handsome young man thinly-built, 
with a fair complexion curling hair, dreamy eyes, pointed nose 
and a sharp face, appeared with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in Alam- 
gir, in 1921, at the Bengali Theatrical Co. in the role of Kam- 
bux and drew public attention. His first role in Art Theatre 
(Star, 1923) was Duhsashan in Karnarjun. He remained an artiste 
of unfulfilled renown on account of his premature death. Indu¬ 
bhusan, who looked like a good boy, attractive in spite of a short 
stature, Had a naivete about his acting which endeared him to 
the audience in such roles in his early phase as Sri Krishna {Kar¬ 
narjun), Yusuf {Iraner Rani), Sris {Chirakumar Sabhd) Laksh- 
man {Sri Ram Chandra), Lakhindm (Chand Sadagar), Ambar 
{Mantra-Sakti), Rajen {Manmoyee Gifi^ School). There was a 
boyish sweetness in his voice and he excelled in roles that were 
meant to win the sympathy of the audience. Later, he changed 
over to serio-comic acting, specially on the screen. Kanak Narayan 
Bhup, tracing his descent from the Coochbehar Raj family, had 
an aristocratic bearing that was evident in his dignified represen¬ 
tation of such characters as Suchet Singh (Chandidas), Sai Sada- 
:gar {Chand Sadagar), Yudhistir {Sri Krishna), Janak {Sri Ram 

31 
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Chandra). With Sisir Kumar he acted in Roma, as Beni Ghosal. 
Tall and strongly-built, with a round face, Biswanath Bhaduri, 
brother of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri made his debut on the public 
stage as Lakshman against Sisir Kumar’s Rama. He did not shine 
in the inflected glory of his brother, but displayed his own distinct; 
quality as an actor in such roles as Saleh Beg (Digbijoyi), Ananta 
Rao {Raghubir), Naren {Bejoy Bipradas* {Bipradas), Suhrid 
Doctor {Reetimata Natak). Biswanath had a deep voice and acted 
with understanding and moderation. His delivery of words had 
something of his brother, Rabindra Mohan Roy had also a deep 
voice and an impressive stature. Tall and strongly built, Rabindra 
Mohan Roy, though dark-complexioned and a little squint-eyed, 
had a stage-fitting appearance. A disciple of Sisir Kumar, Rabi 
Roy, as he was popularly called, soon outgrew his master’s in¬ 
fluence and developed his own style. Some of his roles are still 
remembered—Dara (Sajahan), Pitambar {Prafulla), Chand Roy 
(Kedar Roy), Golam Hossain {Siraj-ud~daulah), Mahabharata 
{Dui Purush). In spite of a few mannerisms Rabi Roy was an im¬ 
pressive actor. Sailen Chaudhuri, another disciple of Sisir Kumar, 
a little short statured and baby-faced, had the look of a pampe¬ 
red son of an aristocratic family and was, characteristically 
enough, fond of a little excess in his acting manner which, how¬ 
ever, suited him in such roles as Gadai (Seshraksha), Bilas 
(Bejoya), Suresh (Prafulla), Atal (Sadhabar Ekadast), Dibyendu 
(Reetimata Natak). Later he developed a sobriety which was evi¬ 
dent in his representation of Vidyasagar (in Michael) at Sri 
Rangam. Lalit Mohan Lahiri, who was held in high esteem by 
Sisir Kumar himself, stayed on the stage for only a brief period, 
attracting public appreciation for his portrayal of Vasistha 
(Seeta), Arjun (Jana), Brihannala (Pcmdaver Agyantahas). Tall, 
fair, well-built and attractive looking, young Jibon Ganguli looked 
like the real Lob, son of Rama, in Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri’s 
Seeta (1924) when acting with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, at Natyya- 
mandir. Since then Jibon Ganguli acted with success in different 
types of roles, doing heroes, Sri Gauranga (Sri Gauranga), Binode 
(Poshyaputrd), Gadai (Seshraksha) ; fighters, Sagar Sardar (Soro- 
shi), Akbar Sardar (Roma), Ahmed Abdali (Digbijoyi); as well 
as operatic roles with songs, Abu (Abu Hossain), Kama (Atma- 
darsan), Toofani (Toofani). Amalendu Lahiri, acted for a brief 
period and yet made his mark in such roles, at Natyyamaiidir, 
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as Mirza Mehedi Trivedi ijapati), Dharmadas 

{Romd). A good voice and clear articulation were Amalendu 
Lahiri’s special gifts. Amitabha Bose, always advertised with an 
(A) beside his name, indicating that he was an amateur perfor¬ 
mer in a professional theatre, was a really talented actor who 
showed his class as Ek-kari in Soroshi and Kangalicharan in 
Prafulla. His stage appearance was. however, very brief. 

Among the next group of newcomers who attracted public 
notice, Tulsi Chakraverti was an all-rounder without being par¬ 
ticularly brilliant. With a bowl-shaped face, bald head, small eyes 
and a well-built body, Tulsi Chakraverti was essentially a come¬ 
dian. Tulsi Chakraverti could create a comic effect without ex¬ 
aggerating or clowning. Often cast in side roles, even minor roles, 
Chakraverti gave something of his own. He could sing and 
dance, if necessary. A loving father, a faithful servant, a sincere 
friend, a sympathetic or humorous old man, a simple-hearted fool, 
an unsophisticated villager were the types that he did in iimu- 
merable plays. Santosh Sinha who. like Tulsi Chsdcraverti, began 
in the early twenties and acted till the late sixties of the present 
century, was also a competent actor for a variety of roles, mainly 
side characters, without any claim to brilliance. His short stature 
and round face with a rather disproportionately high nose and a 
body slightly heavy in relation to his height, left him out of 
the category of heroes, but he was eminently suitable for signi¬ 
ficant side characters. Jahar Ganguli, however, was different. Even 
with a stage hero’s stature and appearance, Jahar Ganguli pre¬ 
ferred to do roles in which he could take more liberty with his 
free and, easy manners, such as Phatik Chand (Poshyaputra) 
which brought him into prominence and showed him the way 
to success. With maturity he attempted other types, and some 
of these are still unbeaten such as, Sashi Kabi {Pother Dabi), 
Sushobhan {Dui Purush), Girish (Niskriti), Bhola Moira {Antony 
Kahial). Jahar could also sing and dance. Though he revelled 
in serio-comic acting and representing light-hearted frivolous 
types, in the later part of his career he excelled in characters with 
depth, particularly where humour and pathos were combined. 
Sarat Chatterjee, fair-complexioned, plump, good looking with 
curling hair and lively face and slightly grey eyes, full of energy 
and bustling movements, was once a hero in a series of m34:holo- 
gical plays which suit^ his acting talents. Supported by his 
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graceful appearance and powerful voice and an ability to recite 
in the old style, Sarat Chatterjee was once a popular hero, with 
a style that was demonstrably theatrical. Later he did other types, 
but could never outgrow his mythological style of acting. Self- 
consciousness was his constant companion, whatever the role. 
Bhumen Roy was an actor with a distinction because of certain 
mannerisms which the contemporary audience applauded, but 
which were really theatrical, though in some cases they gave a 
colour to the roles he did. Handsome in. appearance, with sharp 
features, smart and agile movements aided by a wiry and flexi¬ 
ble body and a face that quickly responded to every emotion, 
Bhumen Roy was a highly talented actor whose only vice was 
a tendency to overdo and appear a little oversmart. Curiously 
enough, his excesses were his assets. He revelled in the hybri¬ 
dism of Roda {Pratapaditya) and Carvello (Kedar Roy). His spi¬ 
rited acting as Yasobanto {Shahjahan) and Antigonus (Chandra- 
gupta) was as much applauded as his Kankan {Karagar), Chan- 
dan iScdyer Sandhan), Brojoraj (Mahanisd). And when we are 
told that Rabindranath himself excused his excesses in the role 
of Gora (according to Sutradhar or Prof. Charu Chandra Bhatta- 
charya in Atha Nataghcdtd), saying that Gora was an Irishman’s 
son, we acquiesce. Ganesh Goswami, who acted for a brief period, 
impressed the audience as a capable character actor, specially 
the shrewd and intriguing type. His thin and wiry appearance 
with a bony face and sharp nose and slightly curved body fit¬ 
ted the scheming type. Kangali Charan {Prafulla), Mirzafar 
{Range Bargi), Anadi (Pother Seshe) were the roles he played with 
success. But his name is associated with Pandit Madanna in 
Abul Hasan. Krishnadhone Mukherjee had talent but lacked 
steadiness. In brief side roles, specially of the rough and vul¬ 
gar type, he showed his flair for acting. His Goope Goonda in 
Patibrata is remembered by those who saw him. Equally success¬ 
ful was his Nemai in Pother Dabi. In the late fifties he returned 
to the stage after a few years* break and showed his old skill 
as Sahuji (Srikanta) at Star. Joynarayan Mukherjee was a steady 
and devoted actor who, however, never arose from the level of 
mediocrity. Round faced and plump, with curling hair and a 
comely look, Joynarayan was in his elements in mythological 
and historical roles which he did in plenty. His elocution had 
the ring of old actors. Manindranath Ghose suffered from a 
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disadvantage with his heavy body, slow movement, fatty face 
and small squinting eyes. But he acted with vigour and compe¬ 
tence-. His Bhairab, a dumb servant in Khcuia, still remains an 
example of mime acting. He was equally deft in villainy on the 
stage as Narak (Karagar) and Ghorephere {Gcdrik Pataka). His 
Akbar Sardar (PedHsamaf) was a powerful characterization. 
Provat Sinha acted in many roles without being prominent in 
any. He was more well known as an organizer than a performer. 
Santosh Das (Bhulo Babu) had a distinctiveness as a comic actor. 
He had a peculiar way of delivering comic dialogue which, in 
spite of his husky and cracked voice and a slight speech defect, 
made the audience laugh. He played the fool with a blank face. 
His Haradhone (Chandidas), Nagarik {Iraner Ram\ Bachal 
{Chandraguptd), Nandan (Sankher Karat) were well-received by 
the contemporary audience. Santosh Das could also sing and 
play instruments. 

But more versatile and popular was Ran jit Roy with his 
Falstaffian appearance and absolutely comic manners, rather 
mannerisms, on the stage. He could send the whole house to 
laughter by his antics which bordered on ‘horse-play’. Pot¬ 
bellied, round faced, short and flat nosed, small eyed, long 
haired Ranjit Roy was ‘comic* personified. He could sing and 
dance and his improvisations were many. He could make a ‘fool* 
of himself, and in spite of a heavy body his agility was remark¬ 
able. He could turn and twist at ease. 

All the actors mentioned so far had joined the theatre in the 
1920s. Among those who came in the thirties and forties the 
most brilliant, the one who stood head and shoulders above 
others, was Chhabi Biswas. Chhabi Biswas who came with ex¬ 
perience as an amateur jatra player was a stylish actor on the 
stage whose gestures and movements had a distinctive polish. 
He had a ringing voice and a pleasing appearance. He had a 
distant resemblance with Durgadas Banerjee. A versatile ac¬ 
tor, he could do modern sophisticated roles with as much feli¬ 
city as characters which were old and aristocratic. He could do 
a young lover’s role (Naren in Bejoya) as competently as an old 
father’s (Bireswar in Dak Bunglow). He found himself as much 
at home in historical {Mirkasim, Kemal Attodurk, Siraj-ud- 
Doulah) as in biographical plays (Girish Chandra in Paramara- 
dhya Sri Sri Ramakrishnd). His Nutbehari (Dmi* Punish), Satish 
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{Charitraheen) and some other roles have not been bettered. 
Chhabi Biswas acted with understanding and without overem¬ 
phasis. There was a grace, a poise, and a lyrical beauty in his 
style. 

Dhiraj Bhattacharya, originally a screen hero, came to the 
theatre with a handsome, rather feminine, look—large, dreamy 
eyes, thick, lovely hair, pointed nose, thin lips, broad forehead— 
and caught the attention of the audience more by the beauty of 
his person than by his performances. He made a good Dibakar 
{CharitraheenX a role that suited his innocent looks and meek¬ 
ness of a shy young man. After a few years, however, he scored 
a surprising triumph as Hazari Thakur in Adarsha Hindu 
Hotel, a role of an absolutely different type. On the screen his 
transfoimation was from a hero’s role to a that of a villain. 

Mihir Bhattacharya acted with competence, mainly in straight¬ 
forward, youthful roles. A stage-fitting appearance, tall and well- 
built, fair complexion, a smart look and clear voice helped him 
in reflecting his personality on the stage. The stamp of Durga- 
das Banerjee was on him. His most successful role was Dwija- 
das (Bipradas) at Sri Rangam, witii Biswanath Bhaduri as 
Bipradas. 

Ratin Banerjee, with a pleasing look, had a charm of his own 
as a hero in a number of social plays at Rungmahal, beginning 
with Nirmal in Mahanisa. He maintained a standard in his per¬ 
formance and was satisfying without any claim to extraordinary 
merit. Premature death cut off his promising career. Kanu 
Banerjee, (who still acts, although occasionally) on the other 
hand, with his rather short, thin and plain looking appearance 
is a fine character actor with an individuality of his own, though 
he took his lessons from Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. His style is ab¬ 
solutely natural. With an intelligent interpretation of characters 
he combines a restraint in their portrayal. Kanu Banerjee first 
leapt into fame as Jamal in Dukhir Iman at Sri Rangam (1947). 
Since then he has represented various types. But what suits him 
most is the role of the poor middle class Bengali father burdened 
with a host of problems, mid Satyajit Roy could have made no 
better choice for his Harihar in his film Pcaher Panchdi. Ano¬ 
ther who became equally prominent for his role in Dukhir Iman 
(Dharmadas) was Kali Saricar. Kali Sarkar could do all sprts 
of roles, serious (Madhab in Bindur Chheley) or humorous 
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(Nakari in Anartha) in social plays. He also acted in Group thea¬ 
tre plays (Bohurupee). Haridhone Mukherjee, a senior actor still 
on the stage, is an old type comedian who raises laughter imme¬ 
diately on his appearance on the stage, by his dragging feet, 
funny expressions and unsophisticated delivery of dialogues. 
Short-statured, bald-headed, slow-moving Haridhone indulges in 
plenty of ad libs which are witty and of topical interest. He can 
sing as well. Another senior actor Jiben Bose who died rather 
prematurely, was good in serio-comic roles. He spoke a little 
hurriedly but distinctly and could create the desired comic effect. 
He was good in other roles too. Tall, fair-complexioned, strongly- 
built Nitish Mukherjee who never ceased to salute Durgadas 
Banerjee as his master, was more at home in historical-theatri¬ 
cal roles with his flamboyant style and ringing voice, though 
he gave a very good account of himself in, such different types 
as Kali Bagdi (Dwipantar), Bipul Roy {Dukhir Iman\ Chhoto 
Babu {Saheb Bibi Golam\ Dr. Prasanta Mitra (Anartba) and 
other social plays. Roles of over-bearing, haughty, crafty charac¬ 
ters suited him. There was always a theatrical excess in his act¬ 
ing. Ajit Banerjee’s handsome, aristocratic appearance and deep 
voice suited him in serious and dignified roles. Bipin Gupta s 
imposing stature helped him in his rendering of great heroes of 
history and mythology. After his success in Tipu Sultan at Star 
his migration to Bombay films ’ is quite understandable. Kamal 
Mitra’s only asset is his stalwart figure. His voice is deep and 
powerful, but lacks variety. He talks, moves and behaves almost 
in the same way in all plays. A proud, rich man, a dogmatic, mid¬ 
dle-aged lather, a successful professional or businessman in dres¬ 
sing-gown are the types in which he is cast. Mahendra Gupta 
has a touch of the melodramatic both in his play-writing and 
his performances. He feels more at home iri mythological and 
historical characters. He has some actor’s tricks which he cle¬ 
verly uses to win audience applause. A sudden rise or fall in 
voice, an unexpected turn or twist of the body, a surprising stop 
in the midst of delivery of dialogue, a spectacular exit are noticed 
In his acting. He has a good voice, his pronunciation is clear. 
His elocution has a ring of the old masters. 
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Actresses of the New School 

While some of the actresses of the old generation still conti¬ 
nued to appear in the new theatres of the 1920s, namely, Tara- 
sundari Kusum Kumari, Niiradasundiari, Nagendrabala, Hari- 
sundari (Blackie). Prakashmoni and a few others, a new group 
was added to the list of the old. Among the newcomers were 
Prova Debi, Krishnabhamini, Niharbala, Nivanoni, Sushilasun- 
dari, Sushilabala. Charusila, Kankabati. Shefalika (Putul), 
Tarakbala (Light). Renubala (Sukh), Sarajubala, and the song¬ 
stresses, Ascharyyamoyee, Subasini, Angurbala. Ascharyyamoyee 
had appeared a little eailier, having played at the old Monmohan 
Theatre. On the new stage she stayed for only a brief period. 
In the thirties more new faces were seen. Among them were 
Santi Gupta, Ranibala, Charubala, Rajlakshmi (Sr.), Rajlakshmi 
(Jr.), Suhasini, Nirupama and a few others. 

Some among the newcomers were highly talented and soon 
made their mark in the theatrical world. Prova Devi, for exam¬ 
ple, is a name not to be forgotten by those who saw her either 
as the sweet and tearful Seeta in Jogesh Chaudhuri’s drama of 
the same name (a role with which her name has become perma¬ 
nently associated), or as the self-respecting, spirited Bimala in 
Tarashankar’s Dui Purush, or in the type-characters of Sarat 
Chandra’s plays, affectionate or shrewish or intriguing. Possessed 
with a flute-like voice and large soft eyes she could, even in the 
absence of good looks, render roles of romantic heroines with 
as much felicity as elderly characters in various moods and atti¬ 
tudes, by a variation of her voice, aided with appropriate ges¬ 
tures, though virile and vigorous roles were not for her. Trained 
by Sisir Kumar himself in her early years, Prova Debi gradually 
reached the peak of eminence as a stage actress. Her acting had 
a pleasing naturalness and she hardly failed to move the audience. 
Nivanoni began in a modest way. She first caught the eye of 
the public as Draupadi in Karnarjun (1923). Gradually she rose 
into eminence and did a variety of roles. With Sisir Kumar she 
appeared as Udipuri {Aiamgir\ Umasundari (Prafulla) and in 
•other roles. 

Krishnabhamini was one of the most gifted actresses of the 
public stage whose premature death ended an enormous possi¬ 
bility. Though she had joined the theatre in the pre-Sisir era 
at a very young age, she came into prominence as Chhaya in 
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Ayyodhar Begum at the old Star Theatre in 1921. Since then 
she scored success after success in various types of roles she did 
in this theatre and then in Sisir Kumar’s Natyyamandir. Though 
a little heavy in body and rather short in stature, and so not 
suitable for the romantic type of heroine. Krishnabharaini, with 
her sweet and expressive voice and a personality in her bearing, 
could wonderfully recreate a character that had real drama in it 
—e.g. Rani in Iraner Rani or Bani in Mantrasakti. She could 
impart strength and vitality to her roles and was an expert in 
emotional roles, both in shows of outburst and in concealment. 
She was a top-ranking star in the early years of the Sisir era. 

One of the most gifted actresses of the public theatre, Nihar- 
bala could act, sing and dance with equal ease. Within a brief 
span of fourteen years she established herself as an artiste capa¬ 
ble of handling all sorts of characters. She began in a dancing 
role, Jinnat in Ayyodhar Begum, and then shot into fame as 
Niyoti in Karnarjun, both by her acting and singing excellence. 
This was the beginning of her triumphant career on the stage. 
She gave a surprise to Rabindranath himself by her songs as 
Nirabala in Chirakumar Sabha. The credit for popularizing 
Tagore songs in public theatre fifty-five years ago goes to Nihar- 
bala. Her roles in public theatre were as diverse as Roma in 
Pallisamaj and Rami in Chandidas, Asti in Sri Krishna and 
Fullara in Fullara, Himi in Griha Prabesh and Bhujangini in Lakh 
Taka, Sudatta in Rishir Meye and Neli in Sodhbodh, Bijoli in 
Jharer Rate and Brojorani in Md, Khana in Khana and Prafulla 
in Prafulla and she gave a good account of herself in 
all of theih. She had not the advantage of good looks, but she 
was capable of giving a distinctive colour to all the characters 
she played. She had a light, agile body and her voice was at 
her command to express all moods and feelings, tragic, comic 
or romantic. 

Sushilasundari (Sr.) was a powerful actress, usually cast in 
senior roles, though she first attracted public notice as Naharin 
in Misarkumari at the old) Minerva theatre. Simple romantic 
characters were not for her. She was more at home in charac¬ 
ters with a distinctive mark—Prapti {Sri Krishna), Jnanada 
{Prafulla), Saraswati {Balidan), Masi {Griha Prabesh), Saibalini 
{Chandrasekhar), Jahanara {Shahfahan). 

Sushilabala was an opposite type. Though not thin, she had a 
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light and flexible body which helped her in singing and danc¬ 
ing roles. Her dances as Behula in Chand Sadagar were antici¬ 
patory of later and modem dance styles. In quiet, sweet and 
sympathetic roles Sushilabala always impressed the audience, for 
example, as Seeta (Sri Ramchandra\ Shakuntala (Shakuntala), 
Abja (Mantrasakti), Nirmala (Chirakumar Sabha), Vishnupriya 
(Sri Gauranga), Nitya (Chandidas) etc. 

Charusila is a rare instance of a ballet girl who rose to emi¬ 
nence as an actress capable of doing all sorts of roles, from the 
subtle and psychological Aloka (Soroshi) to plainly humorous 
Kshantamoni (Seshraksha), from the Begum Udipuri (Alamgir) to 
the prostitute Kanchan (Sadhahar Ekadaski), from the dancing 
Marjina and Makari (Alibaba and Kinnari) to the dignified queen 
Gunabati (Visarjan). Charusila was a wonderous creation of 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. Actually she belonged to the old theatre 
and had her training in dances from such masters as Ranu 
Babu (Sarat Banerjee), Nepa Bose, Satkari Ganguli and others. 
And in Minerva she was known as a dancing girl. She became 
an actress only when she joined Sisir Bhaduri’s theatre. As 
Prova’s name is associated with Seeta, so Charusila’s name 
stands for Soroshi. 

Kankabati holds a special place in Bengali theatre, as the 
first graduate actress. With a flair for acting and singing, spe¬ 
cially Tagore songs, Kankabati came under the tutorship of 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and was shaped into an actress for such 
roles as Jathaima (Roma), Bharat Nari (Digbijoyf), Bejoya 
(Bejoya), Bipasa (Tapati), Santa (Reetimata Natak). In Sri Sri 
Vishnupriya Kankabati did the role of Sachimata with success. 
Her characterization was intelligent and her elocution had the 
stamp of her educational background and refinement. 

Shefalika (Putul), good looking and cute, like her counter¬ 
part Tarak Bala (Light), began as a member of a dancing troupe 
and gradually established herself as an actress fit for such roles 
as Savitri in Charitrcdieen (in which she had no equal) and as Bha- 
rati in Pother Dabi. In spite of her short stature, Shefalika was 
once a popular name in the public theatre. Thinly built Tarak- 
1)ala (Light), good-looking and impish, began as a dancing girl 
at the Art Theatre (Star) and gradually ripened into a capable 
actress when she did romantic heroines with success. 

Renubala (Sukh) is one more instance of a dancing girl earn- 
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ing popularity as an actress. Though her range as an actress 
was rather limited, her skill was beyond doubt. She specialized 
in pert and naughty roles and could do a ‘boy’ just as well as 
a girl, e.g. Bhondool in Desher Dak or Lalit in Bangali at 
Minerva. Her short stature and thin, light body helped her in 
such roles. On the other hand, she had a stage-frceness and 
could do a variety of gestures which endeared her to the con¬ 
temporary audience. She was a good singer and her representa¬ 
tion of Sukh in Atmadm'san at Minerva (1925) was so lifelike 
that she came to be called by that name as long as she was 
with the theatre. 

Sarajubala, now the seniormost actress on the public stage and 
respectfully called Saraju Debi, is a bridge in the Bengali 
theatre spanning three generations comprising more than half-a- 
century. She began her career in mid-1920s and is still seen on 
the stage, her latest appearance being in Rangana’s Jal Ma 
Kali Boarding which is now on show. She began as a child, and 
then was cast in a few distinctive roles at the old Monmohan 
Theatre.—Mohua in Mohuct, Kanka in Karagar, Mamata in Rakta 
Kamal, Shyamali in Gcdrik Pataka, Parul in Father S^she. She 
can play all sorts of roles, specially strong and spirited charac¬ 
ters, as well as emotional and affectionate ones. Without the 
aid of a stage-fitting appearance, with no capacity either for 
singing or dancing, Saraju Debi carries her audience by the 
sheer force of acting. Light or humorous roles do not suit her. 
Nor is she at home in crafty or shrewish types. But in strong 
and straightforward roles, like Moora (Chandragupta) or Jaha- 
nara (Shaf^ahan), she has been found at her best. And it is to 
her credit that despite her handicaps she has done Saibalini 
{Chandrasekhar), Lutfa {Siraj-ud-Daulah), Kundanandini (Bish- 
briksha) with consummate success. She was originally trained 
by Nirmalendu Lahiri. She has acted with Dani Babu (at old 
Monmohan) and all the stalwarts of the Sisir era. She is now the 
doyen of the Bengali theatre. 

As a singing artiste, heavily-built and round-faced, but flute¬ 
voiced Ascharyyamoyee earned her reputation as Dalani Begum 
{Chandrasekhar), Gouri (Bange Bargi), and Motia (Debala Debi) 
at old Monmohan, and repeated her success at new Monmohan 
tmder Art Theatre, in such roles as Salmri and Rajlakshmi in 
Sri Ram Chandra, Neta in Chandsadagar (1927). Possessed with 
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a powerful yet sweet voice, and aided by her training in classi* 
cal music, Ascharyyamoyee carried the house with her songs, 
which she sang with a rare gusto and often had to repeat songs 
at the request of the audience. 

Subasini had a sweet cuckoo-like voice and a pleasant appea¬ 
rance too. She could act and sing. Her melodious songs in the 
title role of Kshirode Prasad’s Kinnari have linked Subasini’s 
name with the role. The songs she sang as Bula {Misarkumari}^ 
Rati (Atmadarsan), Pyara (Shahjahan), Bhikharini {Bangali), 
Meerabai {Meerabai), Tulsi {Mantrasakti) were special attrac¬ 
tions in her days. 

Angurbala had a more powerful voice and sang with greater 
ease, confidence and personality in such roles as Vivek {Atma- 
darshan) in which she first came into prominence, Tulsidas 
(Tulsidas), Madhukar (Satyabhamd), Chamatkar (Byapika 
Bidayay), Piyari (Satyer Sandhan) etc. With a sound classical 
training and a wonderful control over her voice, Angurbala 
could render all types of songs with a rare aplomb. Her stage 
career was brief. Her powerful and melodious voice is still occa¬ 
sionally heard in the All India Radio (Akashvani) and at special 
music conferences. 

Among the later arrivals those who deserve mention are Santi 
Gupta, Rani Bala and Molina Debi who were seen on the stage in 
thirties and forties of the present century. Of these, while 
Rani Bala died rather prematurely, Santi Gupta acted till the 
mid-fifties in the new Biswaroopa Theatre, and Molina Debi, 
who formed her own unit called M. G. Enterprise and played 
on different stages, was last seen in Nata-Nati (1975) at Rangana. 

Santi Gupta, tall, handsome, well-built, and smart with attrac¬ 
tive features, a good voice, slightly nasal, and an intelligent look, 
could make a success of any role without any claim to extra- 
ordinariness in any, except as Kironmoyee’ in Charitraheen, a 
role she made her own. She began as a sweet heroine, Tishya- 
rakshita in Asoke at Rungmahal in 1933 and ended as a tear¬ 
ful mother in Arogyyaniketan and Kshudha at Biswaroopa 
(1957) when there was a change in the theatrical pattern. 

Ranibala acted with Sisir Kumar at Naba Natyyamandir 
appearing in Biraj Bou, Bijoya (1934) and Reetimata Natak 
(1936). Gradually she shaped herself as a powerful actress, spe¬ 
cially for spirited and forceful roles. She did Tatini (Tatinir 
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Bichar) with a rare aplomb and her name has become asso¬ 
ciated with this role. She dared to do Rezia, Tarasundari’s im¬ 
mortal role on the public stage, against Ahindra Chaudhuri’s 
Baktiar, at Rungmahal. She could do sophisticated roles as well, 
ahd her Lily (Swami-Stri) against Durgadas Banerjee's LaJit, 
lives in the memory of those who saw her. Short, a little bulky, 
with rather small eyes, broad forehead and slightly thick lips, 
Ranibala overcame her handicap by sheer acting ability. Later, 
she learnt singing and sang with ease on the stage. She also 
did matronly roles (Kripamoyee in Bholamaster), as successfully 
as she did young Henrietta in Michael Madhusudan. 

Molina Debi, whose name has become almost inseparably 
connected with plays based on the life of Sri Ramakrishna and 
other holy men, both on the screen and on the stage, was a 
character actress with a rare ability, specializing in roles with 
suppressed emotions, especially in Sarat Chandra’s plays. Her 
success in Baikunther Will, Mejadidi, Bipradas and other plays 
placed her on the top rung as an artiste. She could do serious 
as well as light roles. Towards the end of her career, she was 
the ‘mother’ of the stage and the screen, her last appearance 
being in the role of Gangamoni in Nata-Nati (1975) at Ran- 
gana. She excelled in emotional roles with feelings of affection, 
depth or tragic appeal. 

Acting in the Modern Phase 

The influence of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri over the public theatre 
was apparent for at least twenty years (1923-43). Sisir Kumar 
was on the public stage till January 1956. Other stalwarts of the 
age continued acting even after that But in the meantime a 
change took place in the theatrical world, an all-round change— 
in the style of drama, acting, production, as also a change in aims 
and objectives, mood and temper, outlook and attitude. The group 
theatre was bom in 1944 and it changed the complexion and 
the atmosphere of the theatre. This change, however, was out¬ 
side the public theatre. 

In the post-Bhaduri period acting style changed due, to a 
great extent, to the influence of the group theatre. The style 
in the professional theatre has also changed, but not significantly 
enough. The public theatre today cannot boast of outstand¬ 
ing and steady performers as in the age of Art Theatre and Sisir 
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Kumar. Some taleiiited {artistes appear and disappear before 
firmly establishing themselves. The current style of theatre or¬ 
ganization and management does not contribute to the making 
of great artistes. And in the absence of such artistes, the pub¬ 
lic theatre today depends on mechanical devices, electrical illu¬ 
sions, and other undesirable, extraneous elements, to draw 
crowds. Group theatres are forging ahead—^and the change in 
acting style is noticed there. 

In the new age of public theatre that began in 1953 were seen 
stars and starlets from the film world, as also a few promising 
young men and women from a number of training institutes 
that had opened by this time, and some from group theatres. 
The infusion of new blood brought a freshness to the old thea¬ 
tre. Those that joined had the advantage of a higher level of 
education, greater refinement and culture, more respectability, as 
also youth and better looks, than most of their earlier counter¬ 
parts. The new entrants gave good performances individually and 
also collectively under the guidance of competent directors, and 
aided by experts in lighting and sound effects, stage decoration 
and scene painting, and the latest novelties in stage techniques. 
The screen personalities had their glamour; the trained and 
group theatre artistes had their talent; the directors had new 
ideas of production; the technicians had their skill, and the 
theatre proprietors were not unwilling to spend. Besides, the 
audience were willing and expectant; the publicity media ready 
to help; and the available themes for play-writing in the social 
life of the country just freed from a protracted period of foreign 
domination highly exciting. AH told, the atmosphere was favour¬ 
able and a beginning was made with a bang. In the conserva¬ 
tive Star Theatre appeared a popular pair from the film world. 
A new chapter of the public theatre opened. But what began 
with a bang soon ended in a whimper. 

The promise given at the start was not fulfilled. Due mainly 
to the short-sighted policy of the theatre-owners and the ab¬ 
sence of a sense of dedication on the part of the artistes (most 
of them having other sources of income and other occupations 
to pursue, unUke their predecessors), and' being imable to com-* 
pete with the fast-moving cinema on the one hand, and the 
rapidly progressing group theatres on the other, the professional 
theatre began to show signs of decadence within a few years. 
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Top artistes started dictating their terms and seeking their per¬ 
sonal fortune without giving any thought to the improvement of 
the theatre. Others were pinned down to roles which they had 
to repeat, mechanically, four times a week and for months on 
end. The result was stagnation and staleness. One play at a time 
and the same play holding the stage for hundreds of nights 
made the players idle and deprived them of the opportunity to 
develop their innate faculties. Moreover, worthwhile original 
plays were found to be in short supply. Hence the style of act¬ 
ing in the public theatre has not changed much. 

Actors of the New Theatre 

Mention may here be made of some of the popular artistes 
who have been seen on the public stage, from time to time, 
since 1953. 

Uttam Kumar, Basanta Chaudhuri, Biswajit Chatterjee, 
Soumitra Chatterjee, Nirmal Kumar, Asish Kumar, Asim Kumar 
(all screen artistes), Tarun Roy, Satin Bhattacharyya, Dilip Roy, 
Subhendu Chatterjee, Nabakumar and a few others were recruited 
from time to time for hero’s roles. These they rendered satis¬ 
factorily, each with a distinctiveness, for example, Uttam Kumar 
with his reintillating glamour, and a natural flair for acting, 
Basanta Chaudhuri with his impressive presence, Soumitra with 
his intelligence and quiet grace, Tarun with his dominating per¬ 
sonality, Subhendu with his perceptive approach to characters 
and Biswajit, Nirmal, Asish, Ashim, Satindra, Dilip with their 
pleasing looks touched with a filmy delicacy. Nabakumar, son 
of Nirmalendu Lahiri, carried on the romantic tradition of act¬ 
ing in a few roles at the Star Theatre before a premature death. 
There was a noticeable refinement in all these heroes and all 
of them were well received by the audience. 

Among the character actors were Pahari Sanyal (only in one 
play, Asami Hazir, at Biswaroopa, late in life). Asit Baran, Kali 
Banerjee, Bikas Roy—^all from the film-world; Jnanesh 
Mukherjee, Sekhar Chatterjee, Bijon Bhattacharya, Tarun Mitra 
—all from group theatres; Satya Bandopadhyay, Thakurdas 
.Mitra, Rabin Mazumdar and a few others. Of these, while 
Pahari Sanyal and Bikas Roy carried their respective film images 
on the stage and gave competent performances, Asit Baran dis¬ 
played a maturity as a stage actor with a diffenwice. KaU Banerjee, 
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a really gifted actor, has an unfortunate tendency of repeating 
himself, both in his mannered and hurried delivery of dialogues 
and his gestures and movements. Jnanesh who has more variety 
and greater skill has impressed more as a director than as an 
actor; Sekhar Chatterjee, a powerful actor, particularly compe¬ 
tent for sophisticated roles, does a little too much and appears 
over-conscious and artificial at times. Bijon Bhattacharya, author 
of Nabanna (1944) and a leading member of the I.P.T.A., appea¬ 
red briefly on the public stage, first with Utpal Dutt’s Little 
Theatre Group at Minerva, then at Biswaroopa and finally at 
Rungmahal. Bhattacharya’s sincerity and emotional involvement 
enlivened the characters he played. He was particularly happy 
in rural characters and dialects. Tarun Mitra has proved his 
merit in roles with a touch of villainy or roles of an overbear¬ 
ing nature. Satya Bandopadhyay stands head and shoulders 
above all other actors of the present public theatre. Competent 
in all sorts of roles, tragic, comic, tragi-comic, serio-comic, with 
a grave voice and imposing presence and rare inventiveness, 
Satya Bandopadhyay has been acting on the public stage for 
more than a quarter of a century, appearing in a variety of 
roles with equal success. Bald-headed, strongly-built Thakurdas 
Mitra who acts with vigour is an imitator of artistes of the 
foregoing age. Rabin Mazumdar, one of the earliest film actors, 
famous for his songs, had perforce to turn to character acting 
in the absence of singing roles, except in Tarashankar’s Kabi at 
Rungmahal. The other singer, Sabitabrata Dutt, was a recruit 
from group theatre. He has acted as hero in a few plays with¬ 
out creating any special impression. But he has sung gloriously 
with aplomb and in a free and loud voice to win popular app¬ 
lause. 

Bhanu Banerjee’s stock-in-trade is his East Bengali dialect, a 
broad and infectious smile, a trick of speaking funny words with 
an assumed gravity and clever play of big eyes on a round face. 
Ajit Chatterjee’s forte is ventriloquism. His inherent comic talent 
has not been properly utilised on the stage. Anup Kumar is 
agile, inventive and athletic on the stage. He has a funny boyish¬ 
ness in appearance, speech and manners. He acts with aplomb, 
and confidence and establishes easy rapport with the audience 
of whose sympathy he is always sure. The late Nabadwip Haidar 
used to distort his voice—and he could maintain the distortion 
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—^to create comic effects. He spoke with a naivety that was amu¬ 
sing. Shyam Laha with his fair round face, plumpish body and 
childish articulation had something of a spoilt child air about 
his acting. Tarun Kumar has won popularity in comic acting 
with his bumptious manner, hurried elocution and vigorous body 
movement in spite of his slightly bulky physique. He too often 
repeats himself. 

Jahar Roy, Rabi Ghose, Bankim Ghose and Sukhen Das 
are comic actors, each with his speciality. Of these, 
the most versatile was Jahar Roy, a veritable ‘joker’ on 
the stage with his bag of tricks and acrobatics, gags and impro¬ 
visations, remarkably sharp wit and extremely funny manners. 
Rabi Ghose, short-statured and comical looking, can raise a 
laughter both with his gravity and his antics. Bankim Ghose de¬ 
pends on affected articulation and an assumed innocence while 
Sukhen Das appears to be a carry-over of Anup Kumar. Two 
promising young players, Mrinal Mukherjee and Mintoo Cha- 
kraverty, have potentiality as comic actors, but the shadow of 
Jahar Roy, under whose direction they had acted for many years, 
is often found on both of them. 

There are a few others who have proved themselves compe¬ 
tent for all sorts of minor roles. Among these mention may be 
made of Premangsu Bose, Sailen Mukherjee, Panchanon Bhatta- 
charya, Preeti Mazumdar, Shiben Banerjee, Prasanta Kumar and 
Biman Banerjee. 

Actresses of the New Theatre 

Among the actresses the first to appear was Savitri Chatterjee. 
Tn her maiden role on the public stage, Padma, the maid-servant, 
in Adarsha Hindu Hotel at Rungmahal in 1953, she scored a 
spectacular triumph. In the same year she joined Star Theatre 
and played the heroine’s role in Shyamali. Since then it was, for 
her, ‘roses, roses, all the way’. Capable of playing all kinds of 
roles, from the tragic-emotional to the light-farcical, with equal 
efficiency, and also with an ability to sing and dance, looking 
remarkably young in spite of advancing years, Savitri Chatterjee 
is the biggest box-office attraction of today’s public theatre. But 
her appearance on stage is far from regular. She has played at 
Star, Rungmahal, Biswaroopa, Kashi Viswanath Mancha at diffe¬ 
rent times. With her early training in group theatre (she acted 
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in Salil Sen’s Natun Yuhudi) and film background, Savitri has 
her own distinctiveness in acting. She can express all moods with¬ 
out effort and pass from one mood to another easily and quickly. 
Her eyes, her lips, iier hands, nay her entire physical frame, 
responds to her inner feelings in such a way that words often 
appear to be of secondary importance. Savitri gives the impres¬ 
sion of a bom actress. 

Tripti Mitra, the leading lady of group theatre (Bohumpee), 
has played in different public theatres during the last few years 
in her usual mannered and sophisticated style. With a sharp high- 
pitched voice which she can vary as and when necessary and a 
capacity for intelligent interpretation of a character and ability 
to vividly portray it in all its moods, specially tragic and hyste¬ 
ria! characters, Tripti Mitra has carried the audience as much 
by her acting talent as by the weight of her personality and 
Bohumpee image. 

Manju Dey is another actress with a personality and distinc¬ 
tion, specially capable of sophisticated and domineering roles. 
Her well-built body and impressive presence as well as her intelli¬ 
gent grasp of characters have helped her in the portrayal of strong 
characters. She belongs to the film world and her appearance on 
the stage has been only occasional. 

Sandhya Roy, another filmstar, was briefly seen at the new 
Star Theatre, With her simple grace and natural acting talent, 
she made a pleasing heroine in Dak Bunglow. 

The latest from the film world, Supriya Debi, who acted 
in Biswaroopa plays {Kari Diye Kinlam, Saheb Bibi Golam, 
Sab Thik Hai ?) has acting talent for tailor-made roles. Capable 
of rendering a variety of moods, she is a box-office attraction 
in the commercial theatre. She is as mucii an adept in sophisti¬ 
cated roles as in simple and innocent ones. Acting comes to 
her most naturally. 

Nilima Das and Dipika Das (Banerjee) are two other gifted 
actresses of the new theatre. Both have performed in group thea¬ 
tres. Both are good in character acting. But while Nilima Das 
has specialized in the intriguing, bad-tempered, frustrated type. 
Dipika is more versatile. She can sing and dance as well. Gita 
Dey is good as a nagging wife, a virago or a shrewish type. She 
is quite at* home in comic roles. Jaysree Sen, originaUy a danse- 
use, has appeared as the heroine in a number of plays and acted 
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with moderate success. Kanika Mazumdar proved her compe¬ 
tence in the roles of the ‘second* lady in a play, though she 
was not found wanting as the first lady also when called upon 
to do so. Basabi Nandi impressed the audience as a heroine with 
her personality, while Lily Chakraverti, Jyotsna Biswas, Subrata 
Chatterjee, Ratna Ghosal, Samita Biswas won audience apprecia¬ 
tion as lovely heroines fit for sweet roles. Senior to them, Pranati 
Ghose, Tapati Ghose, Mita Chatterjee, Bonani Chaudhuri and 
a few others were heroines during the early phase of the new 
theatre. All of them acted with intelligence and grace. Dipanwita 
Roy has also acted in the public theatre whenever her husband 
Tarun Roy chose to appear there. Dipanwita’s dignified presence 
has helped her to impress the audience in serious roles. In 
elderly roles Apama Debi, Asha Debi, Menaka Das, Geeta Nag, 
Ketaki Dutt, Sipra Mitra, Ira Chakraverti, Mamata Banerjec, 
Chitrita Mondal, and a few others have shown their merit in 
various types. For the ‘second* or ‘third* lady in a play Bani 
Ganguli, Bithi Ganguli, Aloka Ganguli, Himani Ganguli, Sadhana 
Roy Chaudhuri, Basanti Chatterjee, Priya Chatterjee, Sukla 
Das, Sipra Saha. Kabita Roy, Indira Dey, Mandira Roy, Seema 
Dey, Sheila Pal. Gita Singh, Shyamali Chakraverti and a few 
others have been on demand at different times. In the younger 
group Sikha Bhattacharyya. Chhanda Chatterjee, Manju Bhatta- 
charyya, Manju Chakraverti, Sulata Chaudhuri, Nandini Malia, 
Sumita Sanyal, Kalpana Mukherjee, Jhuma Mukherjee and a 
few others have appeared as heroines in different public theatres. 

Many of these artistes appear in group theatre shows, office 
recreation c|ub performances as well as in films and are talented 
artistes.. Their education and background, their presence and 
personality, their style and technique of acting, have added a 
distinction to the public theatre of today. While good actors arc 
in short supply, good actresses are plenty. But their appearance is 
irregular thanks to the system prevailing in the public theatre. 

Acting in the Group Theatre : the changed style 

The change in the style of acting in the group theatres was 
due as much to the theme, form, content and purpose of the 
plays, as also the ideology of the playing groups, and their con¬ 
scious effort to present a living theatre. This change began in 
1944 when Bijou Bhattacharyya’s Nabanna was produced by the 
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IPTA. The sponsors of the people’s theatre movement, the thea¬ 
tre groups in he 1940, did not think of any achievement in the 
field of drama as a literary art or theatre as a performing art. 
Their purpose was to represent life around them. Plays were 
meant to be faithful photographs of life,—mainly post-partition 
life in fields and factories, slums and gutters, life in dark un¬ 
derground world, life in all its naked ugliness, its meanness and 
selfishness, its failure and frustration, its littleness, vulgarity and 
meaninglessness. The characters were common men and women 
drawn from the exploited industrial poor, the deprived indigent 
tillers of the soil, the literate jobless and the uprooted homeless. 
Naturally, when such plays were rendered on the stage and the 
stage itself bare and naked, the participants had to be wholly 
natural, leaving out all decorations or artificialities of art, and 
even of grace and elegance of appearance. 

The characters in the drama spoke the language of everyday 
life. The rural characters spoke in local dialects, and vulgar 
slangs formed a part of the speech of low urban population. The 
players on the stage had to ‘mouth’ them exactly as they are 
spoken in life. Naturally, in the delivery of unadorned, nay bare 
and bald words there was no scope for the stylized elocution 
of the early mythological or historical melodramas, or the lyri¬ 
cal virtuosity of the romantic-sentimental drawing-room plays 
of the later period. Acting had to be a plain, down-to-earth 
affair. The purpose of the actor, at least originally, was to con¬ 
vey a message, hammer on an idea, stir up a feeling of anger, 
protest and revolt rather than displaying the skill of an indivi¬ 
dual artiste. Ranting therefore had to be an essential part of 
acting in the first stage of the group theatre, specially when 
plays were held in the open before a large gathering. Gradually, 
however, changes occurred when people’s theatre movement gave 
place to new drama movement. The stalwarts of what is now 
known as the ‘Other Theatre’ have their own distinctive styles 
of acting. 

Since in group theatre plays the centre of interest is no more 
an individual as such, but a group, the individual only represent¬ 
ing that group, there has been a perceptible shift from the indi¬ 
vidual to collective acting. In a group theatre performance it is 
the collective acting that is meant to impress though individual 
performers with special histrionic skill do not fail to catch the 
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eye. And what is particularly surprising in group acting is the 
way in which raw rural characters of farms and fields, and the 
rough and tough ones of workshops and factories are vividly and 
truthfully imitated by city-bred young men and women, thereby 
illustrating the excellence of natural acting. 

One result of emphasis on collective acting is the remark¬ 
able improvement in the general standard of acting. Even the 
most minor, one-scene, five-line character in a play renders his 
part seriously, aiming at perfection, with meticulous attention to 
the minutest details, and fully prepared for his task on the 
stage. There is little that is casual or amateurish in the perfor¬ 
mance of the artistes of group theatres. Most of them do their 
own make-up. None needs prompting. Every character is ready 
with his or her lines, movements, reaction to the co-actor’s 
speech or action and so on. Intensive and long rehearsals, cons¬ 
tant brushing up. observance of strict discipline, a sense of mis¬ 
sion and a determined effort on the part of individual artistes 
give a distinctness to group theatre acting. And the credit of 
getting the best out of the team goes to one all-important figure 
in the realm of group theatre, the Producer/Director. 

One thing that has necessarily conditioned the style of act¬ 
ing and production of group theatre is the general lack of re¬ 
sources. The group theatres have no stage of their own. They 
cannot hold regular performances. The big groups like Bohu- 
rupee, PLT, Nandikar enjoy some advantage while others arc 
still casual and itinerant players. Want of stage and equipment 
and almost empty coffers compel group theatres to perform 
within their limited means (still more limited when they go out 
of town for call-shows), observing near-austerity. This itself 
gives a character to group theatre acting. On an almost bare 
stage the actors proceed straight to hit out with words and ac¬ 
tion, which, if sometimes a little too loud or exaggerated, are 
scarcely out of tune with the spirit of the play. In the absence 
of costly embellishments group theatre players have to depend 
upon sheer acting ability. In group theatre acting there is a 
dynamism, a vitality, a force that is lacking in the commercial 
theatre of today. 

It must however be admitted that due to lop-sided plays the 
players have to repeat themselves. There is often noticed a lack 
of variety in characters and situations. This leads to a sicken- 
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ing monotony. There is also noticed a tendency on the part of 
the actors to speak hurriedly (no play is expected to exceed two 
hours and a half with an interval of ten minutes; many are of 
shorter duration) with the resultant loss of nuances in many 
cases. Mispronunciation of words and wrong emphasis are not 
uncommon in spite of rigorous training. Comedians, singers and 
dancers are scarcely seen on the group theatre stage. A ‘commit¬ 
ted' theatre is naturally one-sided. 

But when the group theatres, as sponsors of the new drama 
movement, play on the proscenium stage of hired city theatres 
they display a lot of sophistication, ingenuity in the use of light 
and sound, music and other allied matters and also in the act¬ 
ing style. Acting became more and more eclectic, stylized and 
adapted to the exploitation of filmy gimmicks like ‘freeze’ and 
‘montage’ and such other experiments. The leaders and directors 
of the prominent group theatres are themselves actors of consum¬ 
mate skill constantly trying to induct novelty and freshness, and 
even a few surprises in their acting. The naivety and crudeness 
of original group theatre acting has worn off in course of time 
and the claim of theatre as an art has been gaining more and 
more recognition even though the claim of life as it is has not 
been forgotten. 

Some actors of the Group Theatre : 

The leading man of the group theatre Sri Sambhu Mitra has 
a deep, resonant and lyrical voice, and a power of excellent in¬ 
terpretative elocution. For his acting Sambhu Mitra depends 
mainly on his attractive recitation. He is first a reciter and then 
an actor. On umpteen times he has won the actor’s laurel by 
playing the reciter’s role, as in Rakta Karabi or Raja where he 
conquers by his unseen presence. He achieves the desired effect 
by the modulation of his voice. Sambhu Mitra has his own way 
of speaking the lines which by long use has acquired a certain 
pattern and is sometimes imitated by lesser artistes (as it was 
the case with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s acting style in 192()s) with 
a none-too-happy effect As an actor Sambhu Mitra has con¬ 
quered the handicap of his rather shoii stature by his remark¬ 
able fitness of the body which was seen in his acting in Putul 
Khela or Raja Audipous only a few years ago when he was 
approaching sixty, and in the recently played Galileor Jibon 
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(1979) when he has crossed sixty-five. But Sri Mitra depends 
more on voice and expression than on body-movement. Res¬ 
traint and moderation, subtlety and intelligent projection of 
characters are his virtues as an actor. Veteran theatre-goers did 
not however miss the distant shadow or the remote echo of 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri when he played in Visarjan or Raia 
Audipous. Dasachcdira and Mudrarakshas are other instances. 
It is not to be forgotten that Sambhu Mitra had his initiation in 
the public theatre. He acted with Sisir Kumar at Sri Rangam 
in 1941-42. Sambhu Mitra the director/producer is greater than 
than Sambhu Mitra the actor. He however carries the house by 
his personality and the legend that has grown around him. 

Utpal Dutt is a versatile actor and a bold and imaginative 
director and producer of plays. Scholarship and personality give 
him a self-assurance which he exploits in an audacious manner 
reminding one of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in his heyday when the 
great master could drag the audience by the nose. Dutt has 
played numerous characters of various shades and complexions, 
native and exotic, and captured the audience by his stentorian 
voice and vigorous movements. With his strong-built and im¬ 
pressive presence and acting ability, Utpal Dutt appears to be 
cut out for a Shakespearean tragic hero (he did Macbeth and 
Othello with credit) but has chosen to play the tyrant or villain 
and seems to be fond of a serio-comic stance in which he ex¬ 
cels, stooping to conquer by a few excesses and even a little 
ad lib and vulgarity. An indefatigable champion of agit-prop 
theatre or a political theatre Dutt while conveying a message 
of his o^ conviction is never tired of demagogic rhetoric or 
low comics. He has many theatrical tricks to please all sec¬ 
tions of the audience. 

Tall and handsome Ajitesh Banerjee (who has recently 
chosen to go over to Jatra without, however, severing his link 
with his group Nandimukh) has an imposing figure and a deep 
and resounding voice. He has a flair for flamboyant acting as 
has been seen in Sher Afghan or Antigone of Nandikar. His 
acting in Natyyakarer Sandkane Chhati Charitra or Manjari 
Amer Manjari was, however, in a different style. Bivas Chakra- 
verti of Theatre Workshop is a capable character-actor, particu¬ 
larly ctever in the portrayal of old men. His performance in 
Chak Bhanga Modhu could challenge comparison with the best 
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that has been seen in the theatre in recent times. Wiry Monoj 
Mitra (Sundaram) is a clever actor, particularly happy in witty 
and satirical roles. He however surprised everybody by his re- 
marlcable blending of tragic and comic acting in the role of 
Banchharam in his own drama Sajano-Bagm. besides his make¬ 
up and dialectical felicity as a nonagerian tiller of the soil be¬ 
longing to a particular region. Tall, dark, sharp-featured, bear¬ 
ded Rudraprasad Sengupta (Nandikar), on the other hand, rarely 
takes the help of stage make-up and always looks his own self. 
He prefers to remain a sort of ‘outsider’ in a play and make 
intelligent comments, as in Antigone or Football. But that he 
can rise to the occasion as an actor when occasion demands he 
demonstrated when he appeared in the central role of Kharir 
Gondi or did the role of Creon in Antigone when Ajitesh 
Banerjee left Nandikar. His clear voice, distinct pronunciation 
and a little sophisticated articulation combined with his brilliant 
interpretative faculty and free and easy manners on the stage, 
have earned for him a well-deserved popularity. But he is above 
all a director, and has rightly gained recognition as such having 
been awarded a Fellowship and a prize by the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi of India. Arun Mukherjee (Chetana), Nilkantha Sen¬ 
gupta (Theatre Commune). Dwijen Banerjee (Sudrak) are actors 
who do not ‘act’. With their ingenious naturalness they are the 
sponsors of ‘No-acting’ style of acting, Jagannath, Dansagar and 
Amitakshar being the respective examples. But while all of them 
take the aid of the picture-frame stage and its available advan¬ 
tages. Badal Sirkar (Satabdi) has gone to the extreme. He has 
abjured the stage itself and all its paraphamelia. A champion 
of the ‘Third Theatre’, Badal Sirkar performs in the open es¬ 
tablishing contact with the audience sitting around the playing 
area and has moulded his style of acting to suit this experi¬ 
ment of theatre-in-the round. For him acting is a mutual ex¬ 
change rather than a show from above in a land of illusion. 
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Production in Public Theatre 

Though the theatre began in England in the late sixteenth 
century (1576), it was only in the middle of the eighteenth that 
some idea of the ‘production’ of a play is found in David 
Garrick’s (1717-79) Drury Lane Theatre. 

As the manager of the Drury Lane Theatre, David Garrick 
took upon himself ‘the responsibility of producing plays’. In dis¬ 
charging this responsibility ‘he enforced more regularity on the 
resident company than it had known before. Rehearsals were 
careful, standard of individual performance was raised and 
above all the concept of ensemble acting came to its own.’ He 
took care to see that ‘they work together on stage’. He saw 
to it that ‘all actors on stage should be occupied with business 
pertinent to the whole scene., that all should present a well- 
balanced performance.’ Garrick also edited Shakespeare’s plays 
to increase pace and achieve a compactness in performance. He 
also gave special attention not only to the brilliance but also 
to the appropriateness of costume, lighting and scene effect. 
All these constitute the function of a competent director of a 
play, or, in modem terminology, a producer. 

Yet the eighteenth century was primarily an age of great 
actors in the English theatre, Garrick himself being one of the 
greatest of all times. Till 1900 the English stage was dominated 
by the playwright, the printed play and the star player. A new 
trend was noticed with the entrance of Gordon Craig (b. 1872) 
in the theatrical scene. 

In 1905 Gordon Craig wrote : The art of the theatre is 
neither acting nor the play, it is not scene nor drama, but it 
consists of all the elements of which these things are composed: 
action, which is the very spirit of acting; words which are 
the body of the play; line and colour which are the very heart 
of the scene; rhythm which is the very essence of dance...one 
is no more important than the other, no more than one colour 
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is more important to a painter than another. Gordon Craig 
realised that theatre is a combination of many arts, acting, 
direction, music, movement, mime, design, make-up, lighting. 
He, therefore, aimed at a “total theatre” with one man respon¬ 
sible for harmonizing every aspect of the play to achieve the 
fullest effect. 

This conception of the art of the theatre ‘shifted emphasis 
from all other theatre figures to that of the man charged with 
placing the play on the stage’—^the man who will be ‘music 
composer, scene-designer, director-of-actors, all rolled into one*, 
a specialist, a regisseur, with aU powers in his hand. For the 
first time the artist-director’s conception of the total production 
of a play substituted individual actors* idiosyncrasies, actor- 
managers’ grabbing fat parts, as also theatre-owners’ bossism. 
‘For the first time the art of the theatre was seen as a whole, 
with someone experiencing a complete vision of the total per¬ 
formance before rehearsals started.’ The artist-director became 
the key-figure of the theatre. ‘Since 1915, the regisseur, the mas¬ 
ter of the production, has been recognised as the most creative 
artist of the theatre.* This is the story of the theatre in England. 
Theatre in Calcutta had to wait only nine years to see the appea¬ 
rance of a regisseur in the person of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. 

There is, however, no question of any comparison between 
the works of the two masters because of the different conditions 
in which each had to work. But there is no denying that the 
influence of Western theatres reached Calcutta through various 
sources in subsequent years. In the field of production the model 
was provided by Gordon Craig and Adolphe Appia who ‘both 
revolted against the older theatre and endeavoured to provide 
settings for plays which should be simple, beautiful in propor¬ 
tion, significant in form’, and innocent of so-called ‘realistic’ 
scene-painting. Gordon Craig felt that “a suggestion of reality 
would create in the imagination of the audience a physical rea¬ 
lity ; the one Gothic pillar, for instance, designed to stand alone 
and carefully lit, can suggest a church more effectively than can 
a cardboard and canvas replica faithful to the last detail.” And 
Adolphe Appia brought three dimensional setting with various 
stage levels and the use of ‘living light’ to strengthen the drama¬ 
tic action of the play. “The ideas put forward by these two men 
Jhave been adopted, transferred, altered in every continental 
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country...The seeds they have sown have blossomed into a thou¬ 
sand flowers of diverse hues and varying shapes.* {The English 
Theatre by AUardycc Nicoll). 

Other influences are those of Max Reinhardt, a great *popu- 
lariser of the new stagecraft’, an ‘unchallenged master of mass- 
effects on the stage, the effective marshalling of armies of actors’; 
Leopold Jessner, artist-director at the State Theatre in Berlin, 
who ‘cleared the stage almost to bare walls, and raised plat¬ 
forms and steps the better to show the actor out’, and whose 
‘placing and guiding of actors on his stepped platforms opened 
the way to realization of new values in movement as such’; 
Constantin Stanislavsky of the Moscow Art Theatre (which is 
‘the first world-famous exemplar of artistic direction and ins¬ 
pired ensemble production’) who was internationally known as a 
creative regisseur even before Reinhardt; and Myerhold, a rebel 
against Realistic methods, who ‘transformed the Russian theatre 
after the Revolution of 1917’, establishing *a new rapport of ac¬ 
tors and audience’, and imposing ‘a sustained sense of styliza¬ 
tion upon each production’, whose settings became finally three- 
dimensional constructive connections, whose complexities of 
platforms, steps runways, bridges, ramps, etc. gave the fullest 
opportunity to capitalize upon theatrical movements.’ 

‘Constructivist setting’ of which the inventor was Alexander 
Tairov, in a Russian theatre 1914, ‘a giant scaffolding supporting 
bare platforms in different levels with every strut and bolt ex¬ 
posed to view in which all the needed practicables are nailed 
into one composition’ is now a common feature of the group 
theatre stage in Calcutta, as also are mass-effects on the stage, 
^the effective marshalling of armies of actors’, as seen in PLT’s 
productions or Nandikar’s Football. ‘Platforms and steps better 
to show the actor out’ are frequently seen both in the group and 
the public theatre of today; And ensemble acting has reached 
a point of excellence that draws the admiration of all. All these, 
however, are later developments. The beginning was made in 
public theatre around 1923-24. But before we come to that let 
us quote a few lines from Max Reinhardt on regisseur : 

‘The methods of a regisseur are all but unexplainable : his 
way of employing not only the tangible materials like ac¬ 
tors, lights, dialogues, movements and settings, but propor¬ 
tion, stress, pace, contrast, interval, variety etc. But one 
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may visualise him as he brings the work to the stage^ 
through years of study, perhaps, and then through weeks- 
and months of rehearsal; getting it first to come to focus in 
his own mind’s eye, then setting out to obtain the right ac¬ 
tors and to rig the right stage environment; in rehearsal 
slowing the pace here, hastening it there, struggling to bring 
so-and-so to the peak of his performance—and the centre of 
attention—at the right moment, building up the sound se¬ 
quence through one stretch playing a silence against it at 
the end... Working thus with seen and unseen materials, the 
regisscur develops the flow of theatricality, that continuous 
unbroken appeal that constitutes the stage ‘form’*.’ {The 
Theatre : Three Thousand Years of Drama, Acting and 
Stagecraft by Shelden Cheney). 


Production in Public Theatre : Early Phase 

When public theatre began in Calcutta in 1872 there were serious 
and dedicated trainers for players like Girish Chandra Ghose, 
Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi, Amritalal Basu; there were stage 
managers too like Dharmadas Sur, Nagendranath Banerjee, 
Kedar Chaudhuri; there were the theatre enterpreneurs like 
Sarat Chandra Ghose, Bhuban Mohon Neogie, Pratap Johuri. 
But there was no producer of plays. In fact, the concept of pro¬ 
duction was unknown. The main objective then was acting—and 
acting meant individual performance. The audience was used to 
seeing a Girish Ghose, an Ardhendu Mustafi, an Amritalal 
Mitra or a Mohendra Bose, a Dinodini, a Tinkari, a Sukumari 
(Golap) and so on. and admire the excellence of each one of 
them in separate scenes. The type of drama played—hero-cen¬ 
tred mythological or historical melodramas—encouraged and 
gave scope for individual acting. The trainer or rehearsal-mas¬ 
ter used to coach the participating members with proper care 
and industry. But there was none with a total comprehension 
and visualization of the drama. Scenes were taken up separately, 
characters in isolation, and situations unlinked with each other. 
The state of the contemporary i^ge which needed constant 
breaks for scene-shifting and other arrangements behind the cur¬ 
tain did not permit a continuity, an uninterrupted flow of action. 
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A drama was seldom envisaged as a whole or presented as such 
under the able handling of an all-seeing monitor from behind, 
or a master-planner. There was, therefore, a good deal of absur¬ 
dity and anachronism in scenes, costumes, make-up, etc. in early 
Bengali theatre, just as in the English theatre of Shakespeare’s 
days when Roman characters appeared in English breeches and 
caps and no distinction was observed between the people of 
Bohemia and those of England. To the audience of sixteenth 
century London and nineteenth century Calcutta, what mattered 
most was the actor and the acting, the story and the characters 
in a play. 

Matters improved to some extent when towards the end of 
the nineteenth century Amarendranath Dutt appeared (1897) in 
Classic Theatre. Here he introduced a number of things on the 
stage which showed that he was a little ahead of his time, think¬ 
ing as he did in terms of the whole play to make it attractive to 
the audience. Besides bringing new types of scenes. Amarendra¬ 
nath tried to create an air of realism on the stage, placing real 
furniture in place of the hitherto painted ones and even riding a 
real horse as Govindalal in Bhramar or Sitaram in Sitaram. In 
the Baruni scene in Bhramar and the Ganga scene in Chandra¬ 
sekhar, the characters were seen on the stage really drenched in 
water. In Amarendranath’s theatre fountains spouted real water: 
real birds and cats hopped and moved about; real plants and 
flowers were on show. This attempt at realism on the stage is 
reminiscent of what was attempted on the English stage in the 
eighties of the nineteenth century. 

But all these were more in the nature of a stunt or a youthful 
craze for novelty than a well-thought-out scheme for the ‘pro¬ 
duction* of a play in its entirety. A producer’s job is not merely 
to see that a play is presented with the best possible effect on 
the mind of the audience, visual and aural, but also involves a 
deep understanding of the play, penetrating into its heart and a 
comprehension of the purpose of the playwright. We have al¬ 
ready quoted Reinhardt on a regisseuds job. Here is what G. 
Wilson Knight, the famous Shakespearean scholar and critic, ac¬ 
tor and producer, says about a producer’s role. ‘The producer’, 
says Wilson Knight, ‘should be aware of the play’s metaphysical 
core.* He should not, in other words ,‘deduce the business from 
the play’s surface.* The producer should, on the contrary, enter 
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into the inner meaning ‘using the play’s surface as expression*. 
Amarendranath was too anxious to make his theatre a spectacu¬ 
lar affair and a commercial success by all sorts of popular gim¬ 
micks. He was more concerned with the play’s surface than with 
its spirit. Collective acting, meaningful movements, suggestive 
gestures, significant by-play, etc. were conspicuous by their ab¬ 
sence. Anachronisms in scenes and costumes were still plenty. 
For production proper we have to wait for the appearance of 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in the early twenties of the present century. 

Production in Public Theatre : Middle Phase 

Biographers of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri say that it was Rabindranath 
Tagore who, for the first time, used the expression Proyog- 
naipunya i.e., ‘production skill’ with reference to Sisir Kumar, in 
a letter to Manilal Ganguli, Bhaduri's friend and co-worker at 
Natyyamandir, adding that he had full faith in Bhaduri in this 
respect. Sambhu Mitra of Bohurupee, the pioneer of the ‘other 
theatre’, records his indebtedness to Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in un¬ 
mistakable terms when he admits that but for the experience he 
had gathered in Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s theatre witnessing Dig- 
hijoyi at Natyyamandir (1928) he would never have been able 
to present the opening scene of Nabanna in the manner he did. 
All other writers on the Bengali theatre admit the pioneering 
work of Sisir Kumar in the field of production and agree about 
his excellence in this respect too. Undoubtedly, it was Sisir 
Kumar’s production of Seeta on 6 August. 1924 at Monmohan 
Natyyamandir which will go down in history as the turning point 
of Bengali theatre so far as the art of production is concerned. 

But there should be no hesitation in recording that a beginning 
in this direction was made by the Art Theatre Ltd. a year ear¬ 
lier, in its production of Karnarjun. In this new theatre started 
under the leadership of a number of enlightened citizens of Cal¬ 
cutta, an attempt was made to modernize the stage, rescuing it 
from the early drawbacks in scenes and costumes, historicity 
and probability, lack of co-ordination and comprehensive think¬ 
ing. Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee, the veteran actor-author who^ 
had become the manager of Art Theatre, the vigorous and re¬ 
sourceful Probodh Chandra Guha, the Secretary, and the young 
and active Ahindra Chaudhuri a new aspirant for Thespian 
fame, put their heads together to discharge the functions that 
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belong to a producer of plays, namely the creation of a unity 
of impression by properly editing the play, arranging the scenes 
in their proper sequence, disciplining the players into pulling 
along as one team, introducing proper co-ordination of light, 
souhd, movement, music and acting with the theme and pur¬ 
pose of the play, and observing accuracy in dress, scenes, orna¬ 
ments, etc. as far as possible. There were shortcomings, no 
doubt, but evidences of a new thinking and an effort to strike 
a new path was not missed by the discerning theatregoers. The 
Art Theatre Ltd. turned the comer with Karnarjun while Natyya- 
mandir marched ahead with Seeta, displaying greater skill, sub¬ 
tlety, efficiency and artistic fineness and imagination, reaching 
the culminating point in the production of Digbijoyi in 1928 at 
Natyyamandir on the Cornwallis stage where Sisir Kumar’s geni¬ 
us, both as an actor and as a producer, reached its peak. Sisir 
Kumar, at Natyyamandir also showed his remarkable ability as 
a producer in such other plays as Visarjan (1926), Soroshi (1927). 
Seshraksha (1927), Sankhadhawni (1929) and Tapati (1929). 

Further improvement in the production of plays took place 
in subsequent years in other theatres too. A brief mention 
may once more be made here of some features contributed by 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri andi his Natyyamandir to the ‘^‘production” 
of plays. 

(1) Abolition of footlights and introduction of spot lights and 
flood lights to make stage illumination more natural. 

(2) Attempt at greater authenticity in scenes and costumes in 
mythological and historical plays by a close look at the pictures 
and paintings, works of art and architecture preserved in muse¬ 
ums and art galleries or recorded in books and journals. The 
Ajanta frescoes, the Moghul paintings, the pictures of Abanin- 
dranath Tagore and other masters, the relics of Buddhist archi¬ 
tecture at Sanchi, Samath and other places of historical interest 
provided the model. 

(3) Greater attention to the costumes and ornaments of sin¬ 
gers and dancers to make them conform to the time, place and 
mood of the play. The Indian style of dancing and body-move¬ 
ment, gestures and expressions as seen in the Ajanta paintings 
or in temple carvings were followed in the production of Seeta. 
The hitherto followed hybrid style was replaced by a graceful,, 
lyrical and indig^ous style. 
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(4) Introduction of evocative background music with the help 
of Indian stringed instruments. 

(5) Greater co-ordination among the players on the stage; 
more logic and rhythm in movement, gesture, action; deeper 
understanding of characters and meaningful delivery of dia¬ 
logues, exits, entrances and positioning of players ; by-play among 
the silent characters in reaction to what was happening around 
them. 

(6) Better and significant use of the stage with well-designed 
and appropriate sets at different levels for better viewing. 

(7) Ensemble acting. In Seeta a veritable crowd was handled 
with a masterly discipline and co-ordination, and different levels 
were used for the positioning of men and women of different 
social categories. 

(8) Proper editing of plays to achieve compactness and unity 
of impression. 

The producer’s hand was evident in the working out of these 
innovations in a smooth and pleasing way. 

It may be noted that the public theatre has chosen to use the 
term ‘director’ in preference to ‘producer’, mainly because the 
film world has popularized the latter term though in a different 
sense. In the earliest printed text of Seeta^ Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
has been described as ‘Adhikari’, a Bengali word which carries 
more than one meaning, ‘Adhikari* means proprietor or owner, 
as also the person in sole charge of presenting a play, as is the 
practice in jatras. Sisir Kumar had preferred this word perhaps 
because he wanted to give a typically Bengali flavour to every¬ 
thing in his theatre, from, the interior decoration to seat num¬ 
bers in the auditorium. The Bengali equivalent of the word ‘pro¬ 
ducer’ was first used in the printed text of Bandini which was 
first played by the Art Theatre on 25 December, 1924. The 
name of Ahindra Chaudhuri is printed there as the person in 
charge of ‘production’. 

Besides Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and Ahindra Chaudhuri, other 
well-known producers of the public theatre included Aparesh 
Chandra Mukherjee, Probodh Chandra Guha, Naresh Chandra 
Mitra, Durgadas Banerjee, Nirmalendu Lahiri, Satu Sen, Kali 
Prasad Ghose, Bidhayak Bhattacharyya, Birendra Krishna 
Bhadra, Sisir Mullick, Jamini Mitra, Mahendra Gupta, Deb- 
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narayan Gupta, Jahar Roy, Sail! Sen, Rashbibari Sarkar, Jnanesh 
Mukheijee and a few others. 

It must, however, be admitted that the public or professional 
theatre has been left miles behind in the field of production by 
group theatres. In course of the last three decades the ‘other 
theatre* as it is now called, has made phenomenal progress in 
this direction. 

Production in Group Theatre 

The limitation of group theatres as regards their resources has 
already been pointed out In a way, however, it was a blessing 
in disguise. It compelled them to think in new theatrical terms. 
Group theatre productions are marked by an austerity, an in¬ 
ventiveness, a fine artistic imagination, a scientific outlook, a 
practical skill, and above all a sense of dedication. The revolv¬ 
ing stage of the public theatre houses is not for them, nor their 
scenes and sets. Group theatres usually enact their plays in one 
scene, a simple, sometimes symbolic set against an unadorned 
or some kind of suggestive backdrop. They make use of the 
entire space on the stage and this helps ensemble acting, effective 
composition, blocking and free movement of characters. To 
suggest different locations the stage is often divided into levels 
and compartments with the help of plywood boxes or cheap 
planks, v^nal lighting helps the movement of the story from 
one sc^e to another, as well as the speed .of the play. As the 
story shifts from one compartment or level or location to ano¬ 
ther the light moves leaving the unused portion dark. The colour 
of the light varks according to mood and situation. Light ser¬ 
ves more than one function; it discovers, it suggests, it illus¬ 
trates and also evokes appropriate moods. Similar use is made 
of sound through various mechanical devices, taking the help of 
tape-recorders, record-players etc. 

A noticeable trend in group theatre productions is the estab¬ 
lishment of a rapport with the audience. At Minerva, in the 
sixties, Utpal Dutt’s Littie Theatre Group built a narrow aisle of 
the same height as the stage. This came up to almost the middle 
of the auditorium. This was practically an extension of the stage 
and actors played on it appearing from all sides of the audito¬ 
rium itself. This was a departure from the traditional picture- 
frame stage^ The actors would be ri^t in the midst of the audi- 
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ence. This gave time for the rearrangement of the set behind 
the curtain and is reminiscent of the practice of the public theatre 
in the pre-revolving stage era, the only difference being that 
formerly the players (usually minor characters) would be on the 
front part oi the original stage itself close to the audience, with 
a rolled scene behind them (covering the preparation for the 
next scene) instead of the curtain. 

Epic theatre technique has also been employed. Badal Sircar’s 
group Satabdi did away with the stage altogether for the pro¬ 
duction of Spartacus and a few other plays. Here the players 
and the audience occupied the same level and even exchanged 
dialogues. It is the Indian version of the Western ‘theatre-in-the 
round’, not, however, unknown to Bengal, the traditional home 
of jatras. In jatras, too, the audience surrounds the actors. Sircar 
has also, in a great measure, done away with scientific gadgets 
necessary for light and sound effects and depends on the direct 
method of approaching the audience through words and action, 
whose appeal is more to the intellect than to the emotions. 

On the other hand, sophistication in group theatre productions 
is not wholly absent. In Chetana’s production of Jagcmnath, for 
example, cinematic forms have been brought to the aid of the 
theatre. Compared with what has been done in Jagamath and 
a few other recent plays with the clever and imaginative use of 
latest film techniques, freeze-shots, flash-backs and other 
gimmicks appear to be dated. Jagannath has virtually used the 
language of the cinema rather than the language of the stage. 

Another innovation in group theatre which has given a new 
turn to production is the introduction of a commentator to in¬ 
troduce a play, hint at its tlieme, anticipate and comment on 
events and characters, tie up the loose threads of the story, and 
sometimes, even draw morals. The commentator is scnnetimes 
aided and accompanied by musicians, singing songs, usually of 
the folk variety, and playing indigenous instruments. A rapport 
with the audience is established by this means. Described as a 
jBrechtian technique and an aid to 'alienation’ or breaking of illu¬ 
sion and preventing emotional involvement, this is reminiscent 
of the trmiiticmal pattern where once upon a time the 
jtali, m chorus singers under the leadership of two among them, 
used to perform the same function. Ev^ today, an ‘outsider* in 
the person of vivek (conscience) or pathlk (a passer-tyy) or udch 
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shin (an unattached person) or paged (a supposedly deranged per¬ 
son) docs this job in professional jatras. 

Another trend which has qualified the nature of production in 
group theatre plays is a mix-up of history or myology with 
contemporary events in national life, for the purpose of ana¬ 
lysis, illustration, criticism. This style is taken from Camus, 
Anouilh and others and is often in a bitterly satirical vein, for 
example, in Marick Sambad, Narak Gulzar. Kharir Gondi, 
Bhalomanus, Rajrakta etc. This has necessitated the reappearance 
of period costumes and facilitated the reintroduction of the 
musical elements of the traditional Bengali drama, though in a 
different way. The return of music and costume has added to 
the popularity of the plays among the average audience. It 
has also compelled the producer to be more painstaking in search 
of the authenticity of his materials. 

Sekhar Chatterjee, a veteran producer, claims that he has been 
trying to ‘lend more dimensions* to his productions of the Theatre 
Unit plays like Etotuku Basa or Pontu Laha. Etotuku Basa has 
been claimed as ‘the most experimental close-up theatre*. Here 
‘only two characters are on the acting floor and conventional pro¬ 
scenium, etc. are blown off*. Theatre Unit has produced a large 
number of foreign plays in translation or adaptation and made 
various bold experiments in production. So have other promi¬ 
nent group theatres. The “other theatre** has been otherwise 
called Experimental Theatre, 

Sambhu Mitra of Bohurupee. the flag-bearer of the ‘other*, 
the ‘honest’ theatre, having reached a supreme height in the pro¬ 
duction of Rakta Karabi, Raja Audipous and other plays has 
now taken a firm stand on good drama. Simplicity and austerity, 
artistic imagination and subtle suggestiveness mark the produc¬ 
tions of Bohurupee. 

Other group theatre producers with reputation include Bijon 
Bhattacharya (Calcutta Theatres), Tripti Mitra (Bohurupee), 
Rudraprasad Sengupta (Nandikar), Kumar Roy (Bohurupee), 
Utpal Dutt (PLT), Tarun Roy (Mukhos), Jnanesh Mukherjee 
(Mass Theatre), Sabitalbrata Dutt (Rupakar), Shyamal Ohose 
(Nakshatra), Bivas Chakravarti (Theatre Workshop), Barun I>as- 
gupta (Theatre Calcutta), Mono] Mitra (Sundaram), Det^umar 
Bhattacharya (Gandharva). Nilkantha Sengupta (Theatre Com¬ 
mune), Krishna Kundu (SouvBnik). Kiron Moitra. Ajitesh Banerjee, 
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Souznyen Nandi. Ramen Lahiri, Asit Bose, Shyamal Sen, Jyotu 
Bandopadhyay, Rabindra Bhattachacya, Jochhan Dastidar. 
Sailesh Guha Neogie and Dwijen Baneijee. 

The artistic beauty and novelty as weU as dramatic appro¬ 
priateness of group theatre productions owe a great deal to 
Tapas Sen’s light and Klmled Chowdhury’s set designs. A num¬ 
ber of younger technicians like Kanishka Sen and others have 
also contributed to the advancement in this direction. 

Scenes and Stage in Public Thecdre 

Dharmadas Sur was the first scene-painter of the public theatre. 
He got his ideas from the scenes used in contemporary local 
English theatres, the Lewes Theatre at Chowringhee and Opera 
House at Lindsay St. These theatres used portable ‘rolled’ can¬ 
vas scenes. The style of these English scenes was at first imitated, 
with a few local touches, to suit the Bengali play being perfor¬ 
med. Scenes of Nildarpan, the first public theatre play, were 
painted in this manner. 

Then the service of David Garrick, originally principal of an 
art school and then an independent painter and photographer, 
was requisitioned to paint four representative scenes. Garrick 
painted four flat scenes, a Court scene, a garden, a forest with 
mountains and the interior of a room. He also painted a drop- 
scene on which a view of the river Ganga at Baiaras (Varanasi) 
was shown. He received a remuneration of Rs. 600/- approxi¬ 
mately. 

The next development was the introduction of carpenter or 
shutter scenes which were painted on flat boards and fixed on 
two wooden frames in two halves which were to be pushed 
from two sides to join up in the middle of the stage to form 
one whole scene. Dharmadas Sur also painted a panoramic scene. 

As early as in 1875, that is, within th«e years of the beginning 
of the public theatre, the audience saw a laUway train on the 
stage In Amritalal Basu’s Hirakchurm Natak in the Great 
National Theatre. This was the work, according to Sri Basu him¬ 
self, of Jogendranath Mitra, an engineer of repute, whose archi¬ 
tectural ingenuity is still seen in the Star Theatre at Hatibagan. 

. In 1883 Jaharlal Dhar showed at Star fairies emerging «|^om 
rose petals in the play Nala DimtayantL To the average Bengi^ 
audi^ice of die day ^k-$cenes were a gteat attrac^fi. A Binpt 
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ber of such scenes may be mentioned here (as given by Abinash 
Chandra Gangopadhyay in his biography of Girish Chandra 
Ghose). 

' Jn Nda Damayanti at Star (1883) a bird appears as if from 
* nowhere and flies away with a piece of apparel in its beak. 

Appearance of Dasamahavidya (Goddess Durga in ten diffe> 
rent forms simultaneously) in Daksha Yagna at Star (1883). 

The beheading of a boy, Brishaketu, on the stage, in full view 
of the audience, in Brishaketu at Star (1884). 

An advertisement in The Statesman (4 November 1899) of a 
pky Encore 99 at Minerva said ‘Railway train in full speed over 
Bridge’. ‘Man of War in full sail striding gallantly through the 
deep.* 

TOen Amarendranath Dutt started his Classic Theatre (1897) 
he made serious attempts to introduce a few scenic novelties. 
The advertisement of its opening play, Neda Damayanti, on 16 
April, 1897, announced a ‘Splendid Lotus Scene’ in which fairies 
would appear out of lotus stalks and dance on lotuses. Besides 
introducing cut-outs and box-scenes, and real furniture in place 
of the hitherto painted ones, Amarendranath tried to blend realism 
with fantasy on the stage. What Jahar Dhar began was further 
perfected in later years, specially by Paresh Bose (Fatal Babu) who 
learnt a good deal about ‘trick scenes’ from Mr. Irani of the Parsi 
Theatre of the Madans. In fact, in the post-Girish period, before 
the arrival of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri (1924), contemporary Bengali 
theatre was, to some extent, influenced by the Ikrsi Theatre, in 
matters relating to scenery. In Ramanuja at Minerva (1916) the 
audience jsaw, to their surprise, how a bathing ghat full of men 
and women suddenly changed to a merchant’s mansion, with 
the owner going up the stairs. In Kinnari (1918) at the same 
theatre, fairies were seen flying over the stage. In Atmadarshan 
(1925), also at Minerva, fire (as a symbol of anger) suddenly 
melts into water in full pubUc view. The credit for all these, and 
many more on the Minerva stj^ge, goes to Paresh Chandra Bose, 
one of the greatest stage technicians of the middle period of 
pubHc theatre. 

At Star, in die pre-Art Theatre period, in Ayyodhar Begum 
(1921) a bridge was seen to collapse after a detonation and the 
{)er^n standing on it lumpkg into the river below. Hie tradition 
continued even in Art Theatre. In Kamarjun (1923), for exam- 
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pie, there was the scene of the disrobing of Draupadi after the 
defeat of the Pandavas in the game of chess with the Kauravas. 
As it is recorded in Mahabharata, Dushasan, was seen tugging 
at Draupadi’s clothes to shame her in the open court, as a mark 
of revenge, but found to his surprise that there was no end of 
the cloth which Draupadi had covered herself with. The pro¬ 
cess of unwinding continued till Dushasan fell dovm exhausted, 
when suddenly up in the air, was seen Srikrishna smilingly 
supplying cloth (rolled in his Sudarshan Chakra) to the lady in 
distress. The audience clapped in joy and surprise. The other 
trick scene in Karnarjun was the beheading of Kama’s son. 
Btishaketu. and the surprising revival of the boy as a reward of 
his devotion to truth. In Srikrishna (1926), the beheading of 
Sishupal was similarly shown. Another trick scene in the play 
was the sudden melting of the iron prison bars, in which Basu- 
deb was kept confined, at the appearance of Lord Krishna. In 
Fullara (1928) Goddess Ehirga’s traditional image with all her 
children and their animals suddenly appeared in the house of 
the devotee, Kalketuv The famous magician Raja Bose’s help was 
sought by the Art Theatre at this time. Trick scenes were popu¬ 
lar till the thirties of the present century, that is, so long as there 
were mythological and historical plays on the stage. 

But from 1923-24 things were taking a gradual turn towards 
what was more genuinely artistic. Artists like Charu Roy. Ramen- 
dranath Chatterjee (Debu Babu), Manindranath Das (Nanu 
Babu), and others gave a new look to the stage by following 
the Indian tradition of art and architecture, painting and sculp¬ 
ture in the scenes and sets they conceived and prepared. Natyya- 
mandir was the leader in this respect Art Theatre did not lag 
behind. The only other theatre in the city then, Minerva, did 
not show much enthusiasm for the new trend, though Kaliprasad 
Ghose had given promise in his production of Atmadarsan 
(1925). It was after that Minerva fell back in the race. 

In 1931, when two new theatres came up—Natyyaniketan and 
Rungmahal—and modem social dramas came to occupy the stage 
in a big way, more and more reahsm in sets, scenes, sound and 
lighting was noticed. Here the contribution of Satu Sen. armed 
with his experience as the technical director of the Laboratory 
Theatre in New York, supplem^ted by his continental experi¬ 
ences. marked the beginning of die new era of production In 
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Bengali theatre. The change from the mediaeval to the modetn 
was noticed in Jhcarer Rate (1931). With Satu Sen the era of scien¬ 
tific as well as psychological stage lighting began. In 7harer Rate* 
S^tu Sen presented a highly realistic scene of rain and lightning. 
The mantle of Satu Sen fell upon Tapas Sen in the next decade 
when new drama began in group theatre. Tapas Sen later worked 
also for the commercial theatre displaying many electrical sur¬ 
prises according to the need of the drama. 

At the initiative of Probodh Chandra Guha, formerly Secre¬ 
tary of the Art Theatre Ltd., the wagon stage was inroduc^d at 
Natyyaniketan when Janani was played in 1933. The same year 
Satu Sen brought to Rungmahal the revolving stage in his pro¬ 
duction of Mahanisa. The technique of production of plays 
changed completely with the introduction of the revolving stage. 
All earlier varieties of scenes were gone and the use of box-sets 
came to give a natural look to the stage. The use of wings for 
entrances and exits was given up. Doors and windows with 
screens, decorated walls, and comers with flower vases, carpeted 
floors with appropriately designed furniture modernized the thea¬ 
tre. Light was artistically and imaginatively used to create an 
effect of realism in such plays as Plaban (1937) where a flood- 
swept stage was shown, thanks to the lighting skill of Manindra- 
nath Das (Nanu Babu). Tapas Sen later improved upon this at 
Minerva in Little Theatre Group’s Angar (1959) when his light¬ 
ing trick showed rapidly rising water in a coal mine engulfing 
every one within it. A coal mine scene with the hero going down 
and coming up by a crane was shown in Swami-Stri at Rung¬ 
mahal a§ early as in 1938. 

The middle of the 1940s saw the next development when 
I.RT.A’s Nabanna was produced in 1944 by its author Bijon 
Bhattacharya along with Sambhu Mitra. A simple stage with one 
set and most realistic decor consisting of tattered cloths and 
gunny pieces to suggest poverty and hunger, and appropriate 
mood lighting, brought out the theme and the message of the 
play as forcefully as the appearances of the characters. From 
this time began the use of suggestive sets with a few props made 
of simple and light wooden frames, packing boxes for steps or 
platforms or to suggest different tiers on the stage, zonal light¬ 
ing, and a number of other devices that both simplified the thea¬ 
tre as well as gave to it a meaning and a novelty. Soon came 
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symbalic sets in response to the nature of the plays staged in 
group theatre. 

Public theatre did not show much progress in Oiis 
direction till 1953. Whoi after the period of d^ression through¬ 
out 1940s, a new beginning Was made with Shyamfili at Star 
in 1953, followed by Durabhasmi at Rungmahal in 1954 and 
Arogyyaniketan at Biswaroopa on 1956, it appeared that public 
theatre was trying to give fresh thought to its sets, scenes, 
sound, lighting, costumes and all that belong to the realm of 
production. Appearing on the professional stage at Minerva, 
Little Theatre Group of Utpal Dutt showedi the way in 1959. 
Tapas Sen, Suresh Dutt, Khaled Chaudhuri and a few other 
young technicians now became available for the public theatre 
also. Tapas Sen’s running train in Setu at Biswaroopa (1959) or 
rushing motor-cycle on Kasi Viswanath stage was, as it were, 
symbolic of the speed with which technical changes have taken 
place in the theatre during the last two decades. Determined to 
make a contribution of his own, Rashbihari Sarkar, the proprie¬ 
tor of Biswaroopa, offered what he called theatrescope in his pro¬ 
duction of Lagm (1964), and speedscope in Parastri (1975) and 
speed-reflex in Sab Thik Hot 7 (1980). Without being spectacular 
or staking a claim to too much novelty. Star and Rungmahal 
also contributed their share in the modernization of the public 
theatre. Unbroken run of the same play has reduced the cost 
of production. The technical side, in fact, has made more im¬ 
provement in recent years in the public theatre than the dramatic 
side. In some of the recent plays advertised stage-attractions are 
running automobile, motor accident, flying helicopter etc. Once 
upon a time it was the author’s theatre. Then came the actor’s 
theatre. Now it is the technician’s theatre. The gimmicks of light 
and sound have come to the aid of a sagging theatre. 



XXI 

Hindi Theatre in Calcutta 

Though the birth of Hindi drama goes back to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Hindi theatre began in Calcutta only in 
the first decade of the twentieth. 

To Nawab Wazid Ali Shah of Lucknow goes the credit of 
arranging for the staging of the first-ever Hindi drama. This was 
in Lucknow in 1855 and the drama was Indra Sabha, a lyrical 
verse-narrative by Aga Hasan Amanat The performance created 
a lot of public enthusiasm and ledi to the emergence of drama 
proper in Hindi. 

The first name in Hindi drama is Bharatendu whose Satya Harish 
Chandra (1870), followed by Bharat Durdasha^ laid the founda¬ 
tions of the amateur stage in Hindi. Most of the playwrights in 
the nineteenth century, Bharatendu's contemporaries like Badri- 
nath Bhatt, Pratap Narayan Misra (famous for hilarious one-act 
plays), and successors like Debakinandan Tripathy (Sitahm’an), 
Sivananda Sahai {Krishna Sudama) wrote for the amateur stage 
which put up shows in different Hindi-speaking areas. The first of 
these was in Kanpur in 1888. Then came the Sri Ramlila Natak 
Mandali and Hindi Natya Samiti, both in Allahabad, in 1898 
and 190^ respectively. In 1909 Varanasi had the Bharatendu 
Natak Mandali and Kashi Nagarik Natak Mandali. In Calcutta 
the Hindi Natyya Samiti was started in 1906. Other groups, all 
amateurs, followed. 

In spite of many initial hurdles and determined opposition 
from the eonservative section of Calcutta’s Hindi^speaking society. 

Material for this chapter has mostly been drawn from Dr l^tibha 
Agrawal's article on Hindi tlwatre in Calcutta whidi appem'ed in die 
Bengali weekly Desk on 29 Inly, 1978, mid other informatitm whitdi 
Dr Agrawal kindly fumidied me at my request. Dr Agrawal is clOMly 
assodated wid) contenqpor^ Hindi tlu^tre is a writer and idso a tran¬ 
slator of {days, as well as an artiste and a director of die well-known 
group Anam^ 
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Hindi Natyya Samiti carried on its activities for more than three 
decades and staged about twenty plays, including Bhakta Broh- 
lad, Neel Devi (1911) by Bharatendu Harish Chandra. Vir AbhU 
manuya, etc. The outbreak of the Second World War and its 
impact on life in Calcutta signalled the end of the organization. 

The Hindi Natyya Parishad was established in 1918. In the 
forefront among the organizers was Pandit Madhav Sukla. a well- 
known poet, as well as an efficient actor-director. The Hindi 
Natyya Parishad did not think of mere entertainment or amuse¬ 
ment, but wanted to present plays relevant to the needs of the 
time and the mood of the people. The Parishad attracted the 
attention of the British Government by staging patriotic plays. 
A prohibitory order was passed^ by the Government on Maharana 
Pratap, a patriotic play by Babu Radhakrishna Das. Determined 
to stage the play anyhow, the Parishad renamed the play Bham 
Shah’s Rajbhakti (The Loyalty of Bham Shah). This misled the 
authorities in thinking that it was a drama on the virtue of loyal¬ 
ty, and so not only iimocuous, but welcome. They left it alone 
and the play was staged under the new title. For a similar rea¬ 
son the Hindi version of Dwijendralal Roy’s Bengali drama 
Mewar Patan was called Viswa Prem. Patriotic inspiration and 
a desire for social reform marked the plays presented by the 
Hindi Natyya Parishad. The trend continued till the production 
of Gabon, by Prem Chanda in 1956. Some other productions of 
Hindi Natyya Parishad were Pap Parinam, Chandrahas (director: 
Jamunalal Mehra), Satya Bejoy, Bharat Romani, Rajkumar 
Chand, Pandav Bejoy. Samrat Parikshit, Bhakta Prahlad, Nur- 
jahan. Chandragupt, Us Parey, Chhatrasal, Shib Sadhana, 
Ahooti etc. 

There were other theatre groups in Calcutta, such as^ Bajrang 
Parishad, Sri Krishna Parishad, Upper India Association, etc. 
but the leading role belonged to the Hindi Natyya Samiti and 
Hindi Natyya Parishad Present-day Hindi group theatres owe 
their inspiration to these two, once active but now dead, pio¬ 
neering amateur organizations. 

But Hindi or Hindusthani drama was brought on the commer¬ 
cial stage in a big way by the sponsors of the Parsi theatre. 
Starting in Bombay towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
the Parsi theatre travelled extensively in North India and cap¬ 
tured the public imagination with spectacular as well as tri^ 
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:sceDes. gorgeous costumes, clever stage illusion^ surprising fan¬ 
tasies. as well as popidar songs and dances. Theatre was totally 
commercialized, catering to the popular taste with thrills and vio¬ 
lence, sentimental excesses and loud rhetoric, low clowning and 
unbelievable extravaganza—all remote from real life. It became a 
show business pear excellence. Even stories drawn from epics or 
history were vulgarized in the interest of the box-office. The Parsi 
theatre began performing in Calcutta in the second decade of 
the twentieth century. 

In the 1920s Calcutta had two Parsi theatres, one on the Corin¬ 
thian stage at Dharmtolla Street (now Opera cinema house at Lenin 
Sarani) and the other on the Alfred stage at Harrison Road (now 
Mahatma Gandhi Road) which at present houses Grace Cinema. 
Here Hindusthani plays were enacted. The most well-known and 
popular writer for the Parsi theatre of the Madans was Aga 
Hashr Kashmiri, an Urdu poet who could write quotable rhymed 
lines and knew the trick of attracting a theatre crowd with plenty 
of melodrama and music, display of magnificent scenes and 
colourful costumes, enchanting visual appeals and illusions on 
the stage. 

It must be put on record here that contemporary Bengali pub¬ 
lic theatre, though much older and more advanced in many 
respects, fell under the spell of the Parsi theatre 
during its period of decadence, that is. between the death of 
Girish Chandra Ghose (1912) and the appearance of Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri on the public stage (1924), and introduced similar ele¬ 
ments in Bengali dramas to please the eye and the ear of ave¬ 
rage theatregoers of the time, irrespective of their relevance or 
probability, and sometimes even at the. cost of good taste. Be it 
also noted that Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, the pioneer of the new 
theatre in Calcutta and the greatest actor-director of the Cal¬ 
cutta theatre to date, himself made his debut on the public stage 
in 1921 under the banner of the Madans, a Parsi theatrical com¬ 
pany that was presenting Bengali plays at Cornwallis Theatre 
(now Sree Cinema) where it had set up the Bengali Theatrical 
Co. The great dramatist Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode wrote 
Bengali plays for the Madans. Again, it was at the Parsi thea¬ 
tre that Nirmalendu Ijahiri, Tulsi Charan Banerjee, Satyendra- 
aiatfi Dey, Srimati Prova, ami others who later became famous 
as artistes of the Bengali theatre, played. 
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It must also be mentioned that Prithviraj Kapoor, more well- 
known as a Bombay film-actor-producer,* who gave a new life 
and direction to Hindi theatre in Bombay having founded hk 
own Prithvi Theatre in 1944, drew his original inspiration from 
the Parsi theatre in Cateutta and its Hindi/Hindusthani produc¬ 
tions. There is no denying that Hindi Theatre owes a lot to 
Prithviraj Kapoor who. with aU that he learnt in Calcutta, having 
seen the Hindi plays here and having acted in Hindi films under 
the once-famous New Theatres, started his own theatre in Bom¬ 
bay. Prithvi Theatre’s first production, Sakmtda, followed the 
tradition of the Parsi theatre, providing an eye-filling spectacle 
and all that. But wihin a short time Prithviraj changed his style. 
He turned to more realistic and meaningful, socially relevant 
productions, such as Deewar, Pathan, Ghcuidar, Ahuti, etc. In 
addition to the Parsi Theatre of the Madans, touring parties 
came to Calcutta to give a few performances in Hindi. Later, 
there were other theatres in the city, the Corinthian, Indian 
Artists’ Association, Sajahan Theatrical Co., etc.—all short-lived. 
The most important and pretty long-lived was the Moonlight 
Theatre which was founded in 1939. It began its dramatic activi¬ 
ties in 1949 and played till 1968, always keeping before it the 
aim of entertaining the audience. The man behind this theatre 
was its actor-director Master Fidda Hossain (Premsankar Narsi) 
with whose retirement the theatre closed in 1968. Hindi profes¬ 
sional theatre in Calcutta ended with the closing of the Moon¬ 
light Theatre. 

Moonught Theatre (1939-68) 

Moonlight Theatre was established in 1939. During the first 
ten years it had no real dramatic activity. Its programme consis¬ 
ted of songs (kflwo/O. dances and film shows. In 1949 Gobor- 
dhan Mehotra i:^rganized Moonlight on commercial lines and 
regular theatrical shows began. Except on Mondays, every day 
in the week had something to offer. The following is a list of 
plays at Moonlight Theatre, between 1949 and 1968 .The list, 
however, is not complete. 

Purm Bhaga by V. C. Mathm. 

Neda-Damaymti. 

ChmdragupU ' 
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Hindu Code Bill by C. S. Shastri (with Premshaokar in the 
hero’s role). 

Desk Ke Liyi by R. S. Sahityalankar (1950), 

Bhagavan Parasuram (1951). 

Veer Kunwar Singh (1952). 

Piya Milan (1954). 

Krishna-leela by Radfaeshyam Kathavachak (1953), 

Maula Bhagat by K. S. Puri (1955). 

Ladla Kanhcdya (1960). 

(Sceta Devi was the heroine in all these plays). 

Nai Manjil by R. Sahityalankar (1949), 

Samaj Ki Janfir (1950). 

Vifoyi Rajsinha (1954). 

Kala Ki Pujarin (1954). 

Veermati (1957). 

Padmini by R. C. Jasu. 

Hada Rani 
Tara Bm 


Art Director : Kanahiyalal Parihar 
Music Director : Master Suman 
Dance Director : Master Somprakash 

ARTISTES : 


Premshankar 
Master Nainuram 
Master Monoharlal 
F. CharUe 
M. S. Prem 
M. S. Inayat 
Vimalkuniar 
Seeta Debi 
Neelam Debi 
Rani Urbashi 
Baby Zubeda 
Mis$ Dipu 
Miss Hansa 

Kamala 


Trilochan Jha 
Kamal Misra 
M. L. Verma 
Junior Jani 
Master Durgaprasad 
Master Qureshi 
Radhekisan 
Lata Bose 
Sushila Debi 
Sakila Begum 
Miss Malka 
Santa Debi 
Chandrani 
Gupta 
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With the departure of Fidda Hossain for Moradabad in March 
1968, Moonlight Theatre ceased to be active. Shortly after this 
theatrical shows were stopped. 

Hindi Group Theatre 

The next part of the story of the Hindi theatre in Calcutta 
belongs to Hindi group theatres, a number of which is now 
active in the city. 

In 1948 Abhinav Sanskrit! Parishad gave performances of two 
one-act plays in the hall of Marwarl Balika Vidyalaya. Nex^ 
year, when the Parishad, stopped producing plays. Tarun San- 
gha stepped into the breach and started presenting Hindi plays, 
both one-act and full-length, and carried on till 1955 when some 
members broke away from the parent body to establish the 
now-famous Anamika. For the last 25 years (1955-80) Anamika 
has been serving the cause of the Hindi theatre in Calcutta with 
an unabated zeal. 

Anamika (1955) 

.Anamika began in a modest way in 1955, presenting one play 
every year as part of its annual festival. Sometimes the perform¬ 
ance was repeated. It was only in 1963 that Anamika presented 
two plays in the same year. The first was a translation of Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore’s Bengali comedy. Seshtaksha, and the second, 
another translation, a Rumanian play. Stop Press, called in 
Hindi Chhapte Chhaple. After this the number of annual Ana¬ 
mika productions began to increase. 

From 1970 Anamika started holding a regular weekly perfor¬ 
mance. In the first instance four such wedkly performances were 
given. This was followed by seven and then began a year-long 
regular one show per week. This has been continuing for the last 
ten years and Anamika has already established a tradition of Hindi 
theatre in Calcutta by staging a large unmber of plays which in¬ 
clude original Hindi drama of all categories, as well as transla¬ 
tions and adaptations from Indian and foreign language plays. 
Some of these are full-length, some one-act and some children’s 
plays. 

^me of the outstanding Anamika productions are Hum 
Hindusthani Hcdn, Naye Hath, Janata Ka Satru, Ashar Ka Ek 
Din, Ghar-Bahar, Chhapti Chkc^te (played in the arena theatre 
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technique). Aadhe Aadhure, Swri Root, Godan, Vansavriksha. 
Shuturmurg, Evam Indrajit, Pagla Ghora, etc. 

The most well-known producer of the group, Shyamananda 
Jalan. who directed Chhapte Chhapte, Shuturmurg, Evam Indra¬ 
jit, Pagla Ghora, and a few other plays left the unit to form 
another (Padatik), but his work is being carried on with great 
efficiency and credit by other members of the group, including 
Dr Pratibha Agrawal who has not only directed plays, but also 
translated a large number of them and successfully adapted them 
for the stage. Dr Agrawal’s translation and adaptation of Prem 
Chand’s renowned novel Godan, produced by Anamika in 1976. 
won high applause from competent critics of drama and theatre. 

But Anamika has not confined itself to only staging plays. 
Anamika has been working steadily for the development of 
Hindi theatre. It has arranged seminars and symposia, organized 
exhibitions and thereby brought together people interested in 
the Hindi theatre. 

In 1964 Anamika organized an eight-day Drama Festival and 
symposia. In 1974 it held a 13‘day Drama Camp and Seminar. In 
1977 one 3-day Theatre Camp, another 18-day Camp, and a Drama¬ 
writing Workshop were Anamika’s efforts towards the study and 
practice of dramatic art. In 1978 a 3-day Drama Festival was 
held. The participants in these were members of the different play¬ 
ing groups in the city and persons interested and well-versed in 
drama. Anamika has also been publishing a monthly theatre bul¬ 
letin, originally called Natak Varta^ now re-named Natyyavarta. 
The bulletin contains various interesting and useful information 
about men and events of the Hindi theatrical world, as well as 
news of other theatres in the city and outside the State. 

Anamika theatrical shows, originally meant for its members 
only, are now thrown open to the ticket-purchasing public and 
its venue is Kalamandir on Theatre Road (Shakespeare Sarani). 

In 1959 Anamika was awarded the first prize by the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi for its performance of Naye Hath, which was 
adjudged the best production among Hindi plays. 

Following the lead given by Anamika other groups have sprung 
up during the last few years and Calcutta now claims the dis¬ 
tinction of being the only city in India where one is sure to 
witness more than one Hindi drama every week, by three active 
groups. Anamika, Adaakar and Sangit Kala Mandir. 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS 

Stmgmmna^ Ek Root 1956 Eftarmavii Bharati Shyamanaad Jalan 

SMyakhm 1956 KrishnjJdsbore Srivastab Do 

Nmti Thi 1957 Dharmavir Bharati' Do 
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Recent Anamika Productions. 

1979 : 

Ek Tha Gadha, a comic satire. 

Miss Aluwallia, a hilarious comedy. 

Katha Ek Hans Ki by D. P. Sinha: Direction Bimal Lath. 
Himalaya Ki Chhaya by Karetnar : Direction Shib K. Joshi. 

1980 : 

Vanshavriksha by S. Bhairppa : Direction Sharad Seth. 

In January 1980 Anamika held a Natyyotsab (Drama Festival) 
in which the following plays were presented : 

Naye Haath 

Ballavpur Ki Roopkatha 
Adhey Adhure 
Hanush 

1981 ; 

Tiner Tarowal by Utpal Dutt rendered into Hindi by 
Pratibha Agrawal. 

Anamika Kaia Sangam (1967) 

Closely allied to Anamika, both in name and activities, is 
Anamika Kala Sangam. Founded in 1967 Anamika Kala Sangam 
devotes itself mainly to the arranging of performances by well- 
known drama groups, whom it invites to hold shows under its 
auspices. It has not, however, confined itself either to theatrical 
performances alone or only to Hindi plays. It encourages cul¬ 
tural functions of all varieties, dramatic performances being one 
among them. Under its auspices English and Bengali plays have 
also been staged. AKS has even looked beyond the boundaries 
of India. It invited the famous American director Richard 
Scheknor and bis performing group who played Brecht’s Mother 
Courage in Calcutta. In 1977 Anamika Kala Sangam produced 
on its own Brecht’s play. The Good Woman of Setzuan. It pro¬ 
duced a dance-drama also, named Senam. Out of about twenty 
annual functions seven or eight are theatrical performances. 
AKS has further plans for independent production of plays. In 
1979 Anamika Kala Sangam produced Mukhya Mantri, Dhol- 
Ka-Pol, Sandhya Chhaya. In March 1979 a festival of Bengali 
plays was organized by the group in which four plays were 
presented. 
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Adakaar (1972) 

Adakaar is another important Hindi group theatre in Calcutta. 
The pillar of this organization is Sri Krishna Kumar, the well- 
kiiown director of Hindi plays. Adakaar has presented both 
entertaining as well as socially significant plays like Chimlionki 
Jhalar, Khamos Adalat Jan Hai, Uljhi Akritiym, etc. In 1977 
its production of Riste Nate was adjudged the best of that year. 
Its author was Jayant Dalvi and director Krishna Kumar, 
Praised by the press and the public RistP Nate was awarded 
the Viswamitra prize as the best Hindi drama of 1977. Since 
1977 Adakaar has been holding regular weekly performances. 
Some of its productions are ; 



year 

Dramatist 

Director 

Chhuti Chhuti 

1976 

Samaresh Basu 

Krishna Kumar 

Prem Duhai 

1977 

Vasant Kanikar 

Krishna Kumar 

Riste Nate 

1977 

Jayant Dalvi 

Krishna Kumar 

Karwan Guzar Gaya 

1978 



Kissa Shadi Ka 

1978 



Mian Biwi Razi 

1979 



DhM-Ka-Pol 

1979 


Krishna Kumar 

Swaan^ 

1979 



Sachhe Miyan 

1979 


Krishna Kumar 

Chiriakhana 

1979 



Black Coffee 

1980 


Krishna Kumar 

Biwi-Ek-Bala 

1980 



Shabash Banchharam 1981 



Aanch 

1981 




Sangit Kala Mandir (SKM) (1963) 

Since 1963 Sangit Kala Mandir has been presenting two or 
three plays every year. Originally the show was meant for its 
members only. Later it was thrown open to the 
1977 SKM has been holding a regular weekly performame 
Anamika and Adakaar. In 1976 Sangeet Kala ^" 

noble example by awarding a posthumous pnze of Rs_ laOOO/- 
to Mohan Rakesh for his drama Aadke A^hure SKM h s 
played outside Calcutta also and arranged theatrical shows by 
drama groups from other centres. Among its directors the m 
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well-known are Badri Tewari and Rajendra Shanna. Some of 
its productions are : 

Ek Peyala Coffee; 

Jag Utha Raigarh ; 

Mrichhakatikam ; 

Kisi Ek Phool Ka Nam Lo ; 

Ek Aur Dronacharyya (1977), director : Badri Brasad 
Tewari; 

Tute Sapne (1976) by Rebati Sharma; director : Badri 
Prasad Tewari; 

Ek Jiddi Ledki (1978) by Vijay Tendulkar; 

Sasural (1978); 

Ek Gulam Bibi Ka (1979); 

Bahurupia (1979), director ; Nimoo Bhowmik; 

Bidambana (1979), director : R. R. Yagnik; 

Thank you Mr. Glad (1980), director : Gita Jain; 

Hangama (1981),director ; Rajender Sharma; 

Faridi (1981) by Pratap Jaiswal. 

Other Hindi Group Theatres 

Besides the above three there are a few other groups who 
hold occasional shows, namely, Kala Bhavan, Hindi Art Theatre, 
Yavanika, Padatik, Sarjana, Ranga-Karmi, Chetana, Sishu 
Shilpayan, etc. All these groups have come up within the last 
ten or twelve years. 

Kala Bhavan and Hindi Art Theatre were once quite active. 
Kala Bhavan had held a number of drama festivals, besides 
producing a few plays of its own. Hindi Art Theatre was the 
first to hold one performance a week for a continuous period 
of three months. Of late nothing much is heard of them. 

Yavanika has so far produced seven or eight plays including 
Badal Sircar’s Baki Itihas in 1972, and Santosh Narayan 
Nautiyal’s Ek Mashin Jawani Ki, directed by Govind Poddar, 
in 1977. 

Chetana, after producing a few plays, is now almost silent. 

Padatik is more active. Started by i^yamaiiand Jalan in 1972, 
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Padatik has so far produced with remarkable efficiency Vijay 
Tendulkar’s two famous plays, Gidfuxie and Shakharatn Binder, 
and Hazar Chaurasi Ki Ma (Story by Mahaswela Debi and direc¬ 
tion by Shyamanand Jalan), Besides, it had invited the Abhijan 
Group of Delhi and the Theatre Unit of Bombay to perform in 
Calcutta Mohit Chatterjee’s Guinea Pig and Mahesh Elkunch- 
war’s Bighatan, respectively. Padatik’s own productions are 
Bichhu (1980), Kawa Chala Hans Ki Chat (1980) which is an 
adaptation of a Moliere comedy. In 1981 Padatik played Vijay 
Tendulkar’s Panchi Aise Aate Main under the direction of 
Shyamanand Jalan and Khela Palompur by Dr. Moni Modhukar. 

Rangakarmi, founded in 1977. with its leftist inclination, has 
Rudra Prasad Sengupta of the Bengali group theatre (Nandikar) 
as one of its advisers. Among its productions are Andher Nagari 
of Bharatendu Harish Chandra directed by Srikant Mondol; Pros- 
tab (The Proposal of Chekov) directed by Usha Ganguli; Bechara 
Bhagaban of P. L. Deshpande, directed by Atmanand, all in 
1977. Another of its productions is Parichaya (1979) under the 
direction of Rudraprasad Sengupta. Rangakarmi also produ¬ 
ced Vijay Tendulkar’s Jaat Hi Puchho Sadhu Ki, directed by 
Sharad Seth. In 1981 Ibsen’s A DolVs House was played as 
Guria Ghar. Tripti Mitra directed the play. 

Sarjana was started in 1971, mainly with a view to doing 
some pioneering research work in the field of drama and music. 
It began producing plays in 1976 and has, so far, produced 
seven or eight plays including Badal Sircar’s Yadi Ekbar 
Phirse directed by Shibkumar Jhunjhunwala. This was in 1977. 
Sarjana’s'Other director is Ravi Yagnik. The distinction of Sar¬ 
jana is that it produces plays in three languages, Hindi, Bengali 
and English. It is the only group theatre to do .so. Sarjana’s 
English production of Sanskrit Mrichhakatikam in the arena 
theatre technique deserves special mention. It was directed by 
Abhijit Dutt. Sarjana’s Bengali play was directed by Shib kumar 
Jhunjhunwala. Jhunjhunwala also directed Sagina Mahato m 
1979. 

SiSHU Shilpayan, foimded in 1973, has specialized in the pro¬ 
duction of children’s plays. Its productions include Khilona Ka 
Desk, (1974), Chakrabuhya (1975). Swarna Kamal (1976), etc. 
The writer-director Atmanand is the strength behind the orga¬ 
nization. 
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Charvak, a new group, produced in 1976 Amrit Rai*s Chin-^ 
dionki Jhalar under the direction of Ravi Yagnik. 

Conclusion 

Though the Hindi theatre-in Calcutta is more than 70 years old, 
it is only recently that it has started making its existence felt 
outside the small circle within which it had confined its acti¬ 
vities earlier. 

Of late Hindi theatre has been making worthwhile experi¬ 
ments both in dramatic composition and production. Some of 
the outstanding productions of recent Hindi group theatres are: 

(Anamika) 

Shutiirmurf’, Ebam Indrajit, Pagla Ghora, Aadhe Aadhtire, 

Godan, Sari Raat, Langri Thang, Badi Buaji, Vansha- 
vriksha. 

(Padatik) 

G id hade, Sakharam Binder. 

(Adakaar) 

Riste Nate, Khomos Adalat Jari Hai. 

(Sangit Kala Mandir). 

Mrichhakatikam, Ek Jiddi Ki Ledki. 

Like the Bengali group theatre it has been drawing its sus¬ 
tenance also from dramas in foreign languages, and following 
the modem technique of production it has been presenting plays 
of contemporary interest and relevance. 

It has produced plays of all types, including absurd and 
avant garde plays. On the Hindi stage have been seen dramas, 
realistic and naturalistic, historical and social, serious plays and 
farces, satires and operas. 

Besides producing foreign plays in translations or adaptations, 
Hindi theatre has enriched itself with dramas in other Indian 
languages, Bengali, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malaya- 
1am, etc. In 1972 Shyamanand Jalan produced Girish Karnad’s 
famous play TughJak with great success, with the help of a 
few prominent artistes of the Bengali group theatres, such as 
Sambhu Mitra, Ajitesh Banerjee, Kumar Roy, Sabitabrata Dutt 
and Keya Chakraverti, thus setting an example of co-operation 
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among theatres of different language groups. In 1967 Sarjana 
produced Badal Sircar’s Bengali play Seva Rattir under the 
direction of Shibkumar Jhunjhunwala. an example of a non-Bengali 
director producing a Bengali play. Bengali directors Tarun Roy, 
Badal Sircar, Sekhar Chatterjee, Rudraprasad Sengupta, Tripti 
Mitra have helped the production of Hindi plays. This mutual 
help and co-operation between the Hindi and the Bengali thea¬ 
tres is a very welcome feature. 

Mention should also be made of Anamika’s co-operation with 
Bengali group theatres in raising funds for a theatre building 
for the houseless group theatres. Anamika staged Evam Indra- 
jit and Aadhe Aadhure to contribute to the fund, along with 
Bohurupee. Nandikar and other prominent Bengali groups. In 
the 1978 drama festival organized by the Government of West 
Bengal to help the cyclone-affected people of Andhra, Anamika 
staged Prem Chand’s Godan. In this way Hindi theatre has 
joined the mainstream of the drama movement in Calcutta. 

It remains to be mentioned that a large part of the play¬ 
wright Badal Sircar’s reputation all over India and even beyond, 
is due to the Hindi theatre which has translated or adapted his 
Bengali plays and produced them in a language that has drawn 
the attention of theatregoers outside this State. Credit for this 
goes largely to Dr Pratibha Agrawal, an indefatigable worker 
for the cause of the Hindi theatre. 

Hindi theatre has not hesitated to take the help and advice 
of eminent Bengali scholars and critics and also technicians like 
Tapas Sen, Suresh Dutt, Khaled Chowdhury, and others. Hindi 
theatre- has for its friends competent drama critics like Samik 
Banerjee, Dharani Ghose and a few others. Thus Hindi Theatre 
of today has opened its doors and windows to receive all avail¬ 
able gifts from whatever quarters they may come. 

Hindi theatre itself has a number of competent directors 
—Natabarji, Shyamanand Jalan, Badri Tewari, Krishna Kumar, 
Pratibha Agrawal, Shib Kumar Joshi, Rajendra Sarma, Shiv 
Kumar Jhunjhunwala, Ravi Dave, Ravi Yagnik, Sarad Seth, 
Sushila Misra. Mani Madhukar, Bimal Lath and others. 

Mention should be made of the Drama Seminars, Camp.s, 
Exhibitions and Festivals organized from time to time which 
have helped the cause of not only Hindi Theatre, but of theatre 
in general. 
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Finally, the publicaltion of theatre-bulletins is a creditable 
venture of the Hindi Theatre. The first to appear was Abhinoy 
Samhad edited by Atmanand, in 1976. The same year canie 
Natak, later renamed Natyya Varta. The Bulletin contains in¬ 
formation not only about the Hindi Theatre in Calcutta, but of 
other theatres as well, in this state as well as outside. 

Hindi Theatre is a living force in Calcutta today. 



APPENDIX I 


The House of the Tegores, Rabindranath 
and the Public Theatre 

It is well known that the house of the Tagores at Jorasanko in 
North Calcutta, has been, for more than a century, the centre 
of whatever is best in the culture of Bengal, particularly in the 
realm of the fine arts. Rabindranath Tagore was the finest and 
the most resplendent star amidst a galaxy of other shining ones 
that belonged to this family. Theatre being an important branch 
of a nation’s culture it is necessary to record what relation the 
house of the Tagores and Rabindranath himself had with the 
public theatre and what their contribution was. 

Dwarkanath Tagore (1794*1846), Rabindranath’s grandfather, 
called ‘Prince Dwarkanath’ for his grand and lavish life style, 
was keenly interested in all branches of the arts. He was a 
member of the Amateur Dramatic Society which was the spon¬ 
sor of the famous English theatre in Calcutta, namely. The 
Chowringhee Theatre (1813). Dwarkanath was perhaps the only 
Indian who subscribed to this theatre (also called Subscription 
Theatre) and remained associated with it till its end (1839). When 
Chowringhee Theatre fell into difficulty in 1835 and was auc¬ 
tioned for debts, Dwarkanath purchased it for Rs. 30,l(X)/- and 
out of the amount paid off the creditors. The balance he distri¬ 
buted among the shareholders. He then formed a committee to 
run the theatre on a regular basis. Unfortunately, Chowringhee 
Theatre was destroyed by fire in 1839. But Dwarkanath’s inte¬ 
rest in theatre did not cease. In 1840, when the Sans Souci was 
plann^, Dwarkanath once more contributed towards its building. 
The Tagdi^s had thus shovm an interest in public theatre from 1813. 

Dwarkanath’s son, Debendranath (1817-1905), father of Rabin¬ 
dranath, was more a saint than a man of the world. Deeply 
religious and unattached to worldly pursuits, Debendranath spent 
his life in meditation in the Himalayas and at Santiniketan 
where he founded an ashram which later became the world- 
famous Visva Bharati. Spending his days in study and medita¬ 
tion, Debendranath was not interested in the theatre. The pious 
Brahmos were against all sorts of light entertainments. Later, 
the attitude stiffened and the leading Brahmos developed an al¬ 
lergy to the theatre, specially public ffieatre. Curiousljr enougli, 
two illustrious sons of Debendranath Tagore, Jyotirindranath 
and Rabindranath, had a great interest in the theatre, both pri¬ 
vate and public. 

At the initiative of Jyotirindranath Tagore (1849-1925), with 
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whom were associated Gunendranath, his cousin, and Sarada 
Prasad Ganguli, a son-in-law of the Tagore family. Jorasanko 
Theatre was founded in the year 1865, when Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt’s Krishnakumari and Ekei Ki Boley Sabhyata were 
staged. Jyotirindranath played the role of Ahalya Bai in the for¬ 
mer, and a minor role in the latter. Then was felt the need of 
a social drama that would serve the cause of social reform. In 
response to an advertisement inserted in The Indian Mirror (15 
July. 1865), Ramnarayan Tarkaratna submitted his script of 
Naba Natak which, adjudged as the best play, won its author 
a prize of Rs. 200/- from the sponsors of Jorasanko Theatre. 
The drama was staged on 5 Januarj', 1867. Seven other perfor¬ 
mances followed. 

Jyotirindranath then wrote a number of dramas himself. Some of 
these were played in the public theatre of the time. Besides tran¬ 
slations (22), Jyotirindranath’s original plays numbered 11, of 
which as many as eight were performed on the public stage. 
This appears remarkable when it is remembered that the pub¬ 
lic theatre was at this time considered untouchable by the 
Brahmo community, as well as by the society’s elites. The 
Tagore House came under both categories, and Debendranath, 
the patriarch-saint, was still living. 

What inspired Jyotirindranath to write plays for the theatre 
was not simply his love for the theatre as such, but a spirit of 
nationalism which was sweeping Bengal at the time since the 
the days of the Hindu Mela (1867) with which the Tagore family 
was closely associated. The newly-awakened national conscious¬ 
ness among the Hindus and a dream of the revival of the past 
glory of the Hindus led Jyotirindranath to write inspiring histo¬ 
rical plays, Puru-Vikram, Sarojini, Asrumati and Swapnamoyee, 
and contemporary public theatre utilised them so th,at their 
message might reach the people. Puru Vikram was first staged 
at the Bengal Theatre on 22 August 1874, and then at Great 
National Theatre on 3 October, 1874. Sarojini was played at 
the Great National Theatre on 15 January, 1876. Bengal Theatre 
staged Asrumati in 1881, while Swapnamoyee was played by 
National Theatre on 17 September, 1883. 

Jyotirindranath thus allowed his plays to be performed in the 
public theatre, then looked upon as a den of vices, a happy 
hunting ground of scapegrace young men and fallen women of 
the town. The Tagores, it seems, recognized the utility of pub¬ 
lic theatres as the media for preaching the message of national¬ 
ism. humanism and morality, as also for healthy entertainment. 
Jyotirindranath also wrote light comedies like A leek Babu. Kin- 
chit Jalayo^a, Hitey Biparit, Daye Podey Dargraha, Hatat 
Nawaby all of which were played in the public theatre at diffe¬ 
rent times. Aleek Babu was played as late as on 9 March 1930 at 
Monmohaii Theatre. 
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It is also on record how the entire Tagore family, in those 
conservative days, moved out of the Jorasanko house to be pre¬ 
sent at a special performance of Asmmc&i at the Bengal Theatre 
on Beadon Street. The story of this historic visit of the I'agorc 
family to the public theatre in 1881 has been recorded in Aba- 
nindranath Tagore’s memoir Gharoa. There is no mention of 
any individual member, except of Abanindranath himself, then 
in his boyhood. But may it not be assumed that Rabindranath, 
then 20. and a great favourite of Jyotirindranath, was also pre¬ 
sent at the show with the family and his brother, the author of 
the evening’s play ? 

Within five years Rabindranath came on the public stage. In 
1886 Rabindranath’s latest novel, Bauthakuranir Hat, was dra¬ 
matized and put on the stage of the Great National Theatre by 
Kedar Chaudhuri, an actor of the same theatre, under the title 
Raja Basanta Roy. The opening night was 3 July, 1886. Rabin¬ 
dranath was then only 25, a rising poet and a promising novelist. 
Thus, Rabindranath Tagore’s association with the public theatre 
in Calcutta began early in his life and continued for full fifty 
years, till 1936, when two of his novels, Gora and Jogajof*, were 
dramatized and produced by Natyyaniketan and Naba Natyya- 
mandir, on 19 December and 24 December respectively. While 
Gora was dramatized by the actor-director Naresh Chandra 
Mitra, the poet himself gave dramatic form to Jof*ajo^ for Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri’s theatre. He was present at both performances. 

The second Tagore play in the public theatre was an original 
and powerful drama, Raja O Rani. This was played at the 
Emerald Theatre. The opening performance was on 7 June, 
1890. Appearing as Kumar Sen in this play, Mohendra Bose, 
called the Tragedian of Bengal, earned a great distinction. Raja- 
O'Rani was also staged by the Classic Theatre on 24 July, 1897. 
On 11 September Rabindranath came to witness the play, accom¬ 
panied by Jagadindranath Roy, the Maharaja of Natore. 

The third Tagore play was again a novel dramatized. This was 
Chokher Bali. Dramatized by Amarendranath Dutt, the actor- 
manager-proprietor of the Classic Theatre, Chokher Bali opened 
on 26 November, 1904. It is remarkable that this psychologically 
bold and complex novel was produced in a public theatre as 
early as in the year 1904. 

Six years later, in 1910, came a play of a different nature— 
a rollicking cpmedy, Godaye Galad. TTiis was at the Kohinoor 
Theatre on 9 January. The same year Muktir Vpdya, a short 
story, was dramatized by Sourindramohan Mukherjee and played 
as Dasachakra at the Star Theatre on 26 February. Next year 
came another story, Dalia, dramatized as Jibane Marane by 
Amarendranath Dutt, and played at Great National on 17 June, 
1911. Bini Paysar Bhoj was offered at the Star on 10 October, 
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1912. On 9 August, 1913 Minerva presented Biday a Avishap, 
It is interesting to record that two oldtimers, Surendranath 
Chose (Dani Babu) and Tarasundari appeared as Kacha and 
Debjani in this Tagore piece at Minerva. On 13 June, 1914 Rabin¬ 
dranath’s story. Shasti, was dramatized as Abhimanini and 
played at the Star Theatre. On 31 October, Didi appeared in the 
same theatre as Akalanka Sashi. Six years later, on 28 February, 
1920. Minerva presented Basikaran. 

With the inauguration of the new era of the public theatre in 
1923-24, that is, with the emergence of Art Theatre and Natyya- 
mandir, Rabindranath’s presence was felt more prominently on 
the public stage. By this time Tagore was an international figure, 
and yet he had not become distant from the public theatre. On 
29 August, 1923, Art Theatre brought Raja O Rani on the stage 
of the Star Theatre, with Ahindra Chaudhuri as Kumar Sen. But 
the triumph of Tagore’s plays on the public stage was the pro¬ 
duction of Chirakumar Sabha by Art Theatre Ltd., on 18 July, 1925. 

Prajapatir Nirbandha was given a dramatic shape by the poet 
himself and renamed Chirakumar Sabha. Dinendranath Tagore 
who, according to Rabindranath, was the repository of the tunes 
of his songs, undertook to compose the music of Chirakumar 
Sabha which had a number of songs, and also to help in the 
training of the singers. Gaganendranath Tagore, the renowned 
artist, took the charge of supervising the sets and scenes of the 
play. Both of them went to the Star theatre regularly for rehear¬ 
sals. The poet himself came to witness the play on 25 July and 
was highly satisfied. The association of the Tagore House with 
the public theatre became more pronounced in course of the pro¬ 
duction of Chirakumar Sabha. 

Inspired by the success of Chirakumar Sabha Star Theatre 
presented Grihaprabesh, the dramatized version of Rabindra¬ 
nath’s story, Sesher Ratri. The dramatization was by the poet 
himself. Grihaprabesh opened on 5 December 1925. But it pro¬ 
ved a failure on the stage because the average audience found 
it too difficult. The poet witnessed the play on 19 December. 

In 1926 Art Theatre produced two old plays of Rabindranath 
—Basikaran on 10 January, and Biday a Abhishap on 16 April. 
These were followed by a new play, SodhbodK which opened on 
23 July, 1926. This was the poet’s short story, Karmaphal, dra¬ 
matized by himself for the Art Theatre. On 2 February, 1927 he 
went to the Star Theatre to witness the performance. Next came 
Paritran, on 10 September 1927. Paritran was the dramatization 
of Rabindranath’s Bemthakuranir Hat, once played at the Great 
National Theatre (1886) as Raja Basanta Roy. Art Theatre’s last 
Tagore play was Baikunther Khata on 17 June, 1933, Art Thea¬ 
tre Ltd., produced eight Tagore plays during its brief tenure of 
ten years on the stage of the Star Theatre. Rabindranath’s inte¬ 
rest in the public theatre wifi be evident from the list of plays 
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given above and the labour he had undertaken to write for the 
theatre, and also his visits to the theatre to witness his plays. 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri opened his Natyyamandir Ltd., on the 
Cornwallis Theatre stage on 26 June, 1924, with Rabindranath’s 
Vharjan, His next production was Seshraksha (15 September, 
1927), a revised dramatic form of his earlier play Godaye Galad 
which had been played at Kohinoor Theatre in 1910. The revi¬ 
sion was done at the request of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri for whose 
dramatic talent the poet had a special regard. Seshraksha pro¬ 
ved a great success on the stage. Rabindranath next rewrote his 
Raja-O-Rani and called it Tapati, for production by Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri’s Natyyamandir. Tapati open^ on 25 December, 1929. 
Unfortunately, Tapati failed to be popular. When after a few 
years Sisir Kumar started his new theatre Naba Natyyamandir 
in the Star building, he produced Rabindranath’s Jogajog on 24 
December, 1936. This was the last Tagore play produced by 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and also the last Tagore play produced 
during his lifetime. Rabindranath himself dramatized his novel 
and saw its performance on the stage of the Star Theatrp. 

Monmohan Theatre staged Muktir Upayd 17 May. 1930, under 
the direction of Probodh Chandra Guha. The dramatic rendering 
was by Rabindranath himself. 

When Probodh Cuba’s son, Sudhir Guha, was running Cal¬ 
cutta Theatre on the Natyyaniketan stage, he brought Rabin¬ 
dranath’s Gora on 19 December, 1936. The dramatization was 
by Naresh Chandra Mitra. Rabindranath came to Natyyaniketan 
to witness the play. 

On 7 May, 1949, that is, eight years after Rabindranath’s 
death, his novel Naukadubi was dramatized by Mohendra Gupta 
and played on the stage of the Star Theatre. In his first birth cen¬ 
tenary year, 1961, homage was paid to his memory through the 
staging of his short story Kabuliwalla, dramatized by Debnara- 
yan Gupta, and Muktir Upaya, After this Tagore practically 
disappeared from the public or professional theatre. 

In giroup theatres Rabindranath’s plays became more and more 
popular with the production of Char Adhyaya in 1951, and spe¬ 
cially with Rakta Karabi in 1954, both by Bohurupee under the 
direction of Sambhu Mitra. 

A survey of the list of Tagore plays on the public stage shows 
that their number did not exceed twenty. Of these only two were 
serious original dramas. Raja O Rani, {Tapati) and Visorjan and 
two light comedies, Godaye Galad, {Seshraksh^ and Bedkunther 
Khata. The rest were either his novels or stories, ^me dramati¬ 
zed by the poet himself and some by others. It is a fact that 
Rabindranath did not feel much enthusiasm for the public theatre 
as he found it in his own days, though he was deeply interested 
in the theatre as an art form. His own conception of the thea¬ 
tre was different. 
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It is often regretted that public theatre in Calcutta had ignored 
Rabindranath Tagore. The charge is not wholly true. When 
Rabindranath was only twenty-five, and aiSll struggling to estab¬ 
lish himself as a poet of the new age against the hostile criticism 
of the conservatives and old-timers. Great National Theatre came 
forward to give a dramatic form to his first published novel Bou- 
thakuranir Hat (1883) and put it on the stage as Basanta Roy. 
This was in 1886. Between 1886 and 1913. the year of his Nobel 
Laureateship, at least eight of his works were brought on the 
stage and this, in spite of the prevailing unsympathetic attitude 
of the Brahmos and the city elites towards the public theatre, and 
when Rabindranath’s image had not reached the magnificence 
it did in later years. Besides, it is to be remembered that during 
this period Girish Chandra Ghose. Amritalal Basu, Kshirode- 
prasad Vidyavinode. Dwijendralal Roy were closer to the thea¬ 
tre and popular and successful dramatists. Their names were 
more well-known to average theatre-goers on whom the theatre 
has always to depend, than that of the recluse poet of mystic 
thoughts. It does credit to the professional theatre that notwith¬ 
standing all these constraints it turned to a new writer who was 
an outsider so far as the theatrical world was concerned. 

Between 1914 and 1936 twelve other plays followed. In the 
post-Girish period and later in the Sisir-era Tagore’s plays were 
tried by all the city’s established theatres. Except his allegorical/ 
symbolical/musical plays all other types, pseudo-historical and 
romantic, social and psychological, comical and farcical, were 
attempted, either in the original or in their dramatized versions, 
but except Chirakumar Sahha at Star none proved financially 
successful. Seshraksha at Sisir Kumar’s Natyyamandir was a 
stage-success, but because it was a short play it had to be tagged 
to the main piece of the evening. 

On the public stage Tagore’s plays failed to be popular, and 
for obvious reasons. Tagore’s genius was essentially poetical and 
lyrical. He moved in the realm of the abstract and the metaphy¬ 
sical. He soared on the wings of imagination and reached a height 
where the common mind failed to follow him. He spoke in sym¬ 
bols and allegories. His images were too subtle and his lan¬ 
guage was bathed in imageries. The public theatre dared not 
touch his characteristic plays. Raktakarabi, for example, or Raja 
or Muktadhara. Even the comparatively straightforward ones. 
Visarjan or Tapati, Grihaprabesh or Jogajog, failed, in spite of 
the high standard of performance, .to attract a sizeable audience. 
Only two of Tagore’s plays enjoyed popularity in the public 
theatre, and both were light comedies excellently done by com¬ 
petent players —Chirakumar Sabha at Star (Art Theatre) and 
Seshrtiksha (Natyyamandir). Even Sisir Kumar’s genius c^ld 
not make a box office success of really great plays like Visar¬ 
jan or Taptdi. The only serious play of Tagore that had a long 
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run was Cora at Natyyaniketan (Calcutta Theatre). Perhaps one 
reason for its success was that the original novel was given 
dramatic shape by a vetenan actor-director, Naresh Chandra 
Mitra who kept the theatre audience in mind and introduced 
into the play a good deal of popular elements, making Panu 
Babu (Naresh Mitra’s own role) a character of greater interest 
than the hero Gora himself. It is interesting to remember that 
whatever popularity Raja O Rani had earned as a straight¬ 
forward melodrama was lost when Rabindranath made Tapcai 
out of it. Sisir Kumar had produced Tapati against the advice 
of his friends who knew more about the financial side of the 
theatre. But his love for Tagore and a desire to do something 
worthwhile for the theatre and up^ade the taste and receptive 
capacity of theatre audiences led him to take the risk. He had 
to pay a heavy penalty for this. 

Tagore did not write for the public theatre, though he drama¬ 
tized a few of his novels and short stories for performance in 
public theatre. The fact is that though his novels and .short sto¬ 
ries had enough of ‘drama’ in them, this drama was more of 
the mind than of external action, as in Grihaprabesh or Joga- 
jog. The average theatre audience love to see external action. 
The subtle interplay of the mind escapes them. Besides, the con¬ 
tents of some of his novels were a little in advance of their time. 
The traditional Bengali society of the early 20th century was not 
prepared for the stuff that Chokher Bali was made of. And yet 
Chokhtr Bali was tried in 1904. Gora succeeded partly because 
of its nationalistic appeal, and partly because its dramatizer, a 
veteran man of the theatre, had injected into it a good deal of 
popular elements, and then it was played by a host of star actors 
and actresses. Chirakumar Sabha pleased the audience with its 
sparkling yet simple humour (unlike the humour in the allegori¬ 
cal/symbolical plays), funny and theatrically appealing situations 
and characters, simple romantic love and catchy songs. Over and 
above, Tagore condescended to introduce in this comedy the 
characters 6t two stage clowns whose antics caused roars of 
laughter. This was Tagore’s concession to the professional thea¬ 
tre. And Tagore re-wrote Seshraksha to make it a vehicle for 
Sisir Kumar’s acting genius. It is on record that when on hear¬ 
ing from the poet himself the final draft of the play Sisir Kumar 
did not evince any particular enthusiasm, Rabindranath under¬ 
stood the actor’s natural reaction and rewrote the entire script 
to make it suitable for the public stage. ,. . - t. 

But, on the whole. Tagore’s plays were too high for the thea¬ 
tre of his time. While the audience was ‘too earth earthy. Tagore 
was ‘too air airy’. And yet the public theatre in the past did 
try to put Tagore on the stage. The wonder is that the public 
theatre of today has left Tagpre alone, ev«n though in the mean 
time public taste and expectations have advanced a great deal. 
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APPENDIX II 


Note! on Dramatiitg of the Public Theatre 

Ramnarayan Tarkaratna (1822-86) 

Ramnarayan Tarkaratna’s Kulinkulasarvasva (1854) was the 
first original Bengali drama to be put on the stage in a private 
theatre. His Naba NcAak (1857), Jamon Karma Temni Phal 
(1866), Chc^shudan (1873), Ubhoy Sankat, etc. were all 
played in the public theatre. A Sanskrit scholar, he also wrote 
plays based on Sanskrit dramas. He was the first to write plays 
on social problems like kulin marriages, polygamy, etc. His 
social plays have a strong element of realism. His social sket¬ 
ches, based on a firsthand acquaintance with life, were highly sar¬ 
castic and were meant to act as correctives to social evils. He ex¬ 
celled in farcical writings. His plays based on Sanskrit classics 
include Beni Sanhar (1856), Ratnabdi (1858), Sakuntcda (1867), 
On account of his strong passion for drama he came to be 
popularly known as Natuke Ramnarayan, or Ramnarayan, the 
drama-intoxicated. 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt (1824-73) 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt was a great poet who took up his 
pen to write dramas with a view to rescuing it from the hands 
of incompetent scribblers. He wrote his first drama Sarmistha 
(1859) for the Belgatchia Theatre, a private theatre of the Rajas 
of Paikpara. Michael wanted to free Bengali drama from the 
tradition of old Sanskrit plays and mould it on the western 
pattern. His Sarmistha, the storj’ of which was drawn from 
Indian mythology is not. however, wholly free from Sanskrit in¬ 
fluence. For his next play Padmabati (1860) which is essentially 
romantic, Michael turned to the well-lmown Greek story of the 
Golden Apple, but Indianized it both in content and spirit. His 
Krishnakumari (1861), based on a Rajput story, is regarded as 
the first real tragedy in Bengali and wholly built on the western 
model. His two farces, Ekei Ki Boley Sabhyata (1860) and 
Budo SaUker Ghade Ron (1860), exposed the follies and vices 
of two sections of the people of his time. The ‘Young BengaT 
of early nineteenth century with a smattering of English educa¬ 
tion and a desire to imitate everything English has been satiri¬ 
zed in the former, while in the latter the meanness and hypocrisy 
of the supposedly religious village elders has been exposed. In 
plot construction, characterization and dialogue, Michael’s two 
farces are almost faultless. The dialogue of his serious plays,. 
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however, is not so happy. Bengali drama reached a respectabi¬ 
lity in the hands of Michael and quite for some time he remained 
a model for later writers of drama. His two farces with their realism 
and laughter have been played in recent years by certain groups. 

Dinabandhu Mitra (1830-73) 

A Government official who took to the writing of drama to 
express his thoughts on contemporary men and matters, Dina¬ 
bandhu Mitra has been hailed as ‘the father of the Bengali stage' 
by Girish Chandra Ghose. It was Dinabandhu’s simple and un¬ 
adorned plays needing neither expensive costumes nor any scenic 
decorations, that gave a chance to the young and impecunious 
drama enthusiasts of the city to appear on the stage. The suc¬ 
cessful performances of Dinabandhu’s Sadhahar Ekadashi and 
Leelabati by the Baghbazar Amateur Theatre (1867) acted as an 
inspiration for the starting of a public theatre in Calcutta, And 
the first public theatre. National Theatre, began with his Nil- 
dor pan on 7 December, 1872. Dinabandhu’s other well-known 
plays are Nabin Tapaswini (1863), Kamale Kamini (1873), and 
farces Biye Pagla Budo (1866) and }amai Barik (1872). 

As a dramatist Dinabandhu was free from the burden of the 
Sanskrit tradition. He was essentially a realist. His Nildarpan 
(1860) and Sadhabar Ekadashi (1866) are the best examples of 
his stark realism. A keen observation of men and manners, spe¬ 
cially of the lower ranks, an abounding sympathy for the lowly 
and the oppressed, an unfailing sense of humour, often mixed 
with pathos, and a command over the language spoken by com¬ 
mon men and women give a distinct flavour to his plays. 

His characters arc, however, painted largely from the outside. 
While Dinabandhu’s fame rests mainly on the historic Nildarpan, 
a play on the tyranny of the British indigo planters, Sadhabar 
Ekadashi is his best drama. While Nildarpan, with its exggera- 
tions and excesses is a tear-jerker and fails to qualify itself as 
true tragedy, Sadhabar Ekadashi is remarkable as a social docu¬ 
ment as well as a stage-play because of its fine delineation of 
characters and manipulation of situations, its combination of hu¬ 
mour and pathos and its dramatically appropriate language. 
Humour was Dinabandhu’s forte. He may be de^ribed as a 
comedian of manners. Dinabandhu freely utilizes his knowledge 
of Shakespeare and other English playwrights in the viriting of 
his plays. Neemchand of S^habar Ekadashi is his immortal 
creation. Because Dinabandhu has used in his plays the actual 
words and idioms of the people of the lower strata of society, 
he has sometimes been charged with vulgarity. The charge is not 
true, A lack of taste may be sometimes evii^nt and that from 
the modem man’s point of view. But vulgarity is a different 
matter. 
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Monmohan Basu (1831-1912) 

Poet and journalist (editor of Madhyastha\ thinker and nationa¬ 
list, Monmohan Basu, who worked for the Hindu Mela and com¬ 
posed songs, was the author of mythological plays before Girish 
Chandra Ghose set his hand to the writing of plays of this 
genre. Monmohan’s Ramabhishek (1867), Sati (1873), Harish- 
chandra (1875), were played in a private theatre (Bowbazar 
I hcatre) before they were brought on the public stage. He also 
wrote a few social plays like Pronoy Pariksha (1869), Ananda- 
may Natak (1890), which, following the current trend, reflected 
some of the social evils of the time. Monmohan was a traditiona¬ 
list. Ignoring the path set by Michael or Dinabandhu, he wrote 
plays in the old jatra pattern with plenty of songs and long 
speeches. He was a facile composer of songs and wrote for pan- 
chali and half-akdai groups which were popular in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Monmohan’s myAologicals have the 
character of an opera. They have little dramatic element. They 
do not show any depth or spirituality. The human element in 
them is more prominent. Their emphasis is on tender feelings 
and sentiments. This pleased the audience. His Ramabhishek 
became popular because of its element of pathos. Comic ele¬ 
ments and melodious songs also earned him popularity as a play¬ 
wright Monmohan Basu is remembered mainly as a writer of 
songs. As editor of Madhyastha and a social commentator Mon¬ 
mohan Basu was an important figure of his time. 


Biharilal Chattopadhyay (1840-1901) 

A prizewinning student of Dr Alexander Duff’s school, Biharilal 
had a passion for the theatre and had acted in private theatres 
(Belgatchia and Sovabazar) before setting up the Bengal Theatre 
(1873), of which he was the life and soul. Actor, manager and 
playwright Biharilal worked unceasingly for the theatre all his 
life. He wrote a large number of mythological plays for Bengal 
Theatre. With nothing very special about diem these plays have 
not survived but they served dieir purpose in their days. Some 
of his mythological plays are : Ravana Badh (1881), Provas 
'Milan (1887), Pandava Nirbasan (1887), Ruknuru Ranga (1887). 
Ban Yuddha (1891), Dhruba (1896). He wrote musical plays like 
Brindaban Drisyyaleela (1883), and Hari Aneswan (1894). His 
two short plays on the birth of Krishna. Nanda Bidaya (1888), 
and Janmastami (1889), used to be staged till the twenties of the 
present century. His biographical-devotional play Narottam 
Thakur (1896) followed the model set by Girish Sandra Ghose. 
Biharilal also wrote a few satires and sketeches such as Mui 
Handoo (1893). Yamer Bhool (1894), Yuga-Mcdudmya or Naba- 
raha (1897). 
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Upendranath Das (1848-95) 

An actor and playwright of the early years of the public theatre^ 
Upendranath Das is remembered more in connection with the 
passing of the Dramatic Performances Control Act (1876) than 
either as an actor or a writer of plays, Upendranath was also 
one of the directors of the Great National Theatre. As a dra¬ 
matist he earned a temporary popularity because of his melo¬ 
dramatic and sensational plays like Suretvdra'Binodini (1875) 
and Sarat-Sarojini (1875), which contained strong patriotic and 
anti-British feelings that immediately appealed to the audience. 
He was also the author of Dada O Ami (1888), a play in a lighter 
vein, which provoked a reply in Gadha O Toomi (1888), by Atul 
Krishna Mitra. 

Rajkrishna Roy (1849-94) 

The tradition of mythological opera-type drama, started by 
Monmohan Basu, was carried on by Rajkrishna Roy. Gifted 
with a literary talent and a skill in composing songs, Rajkrishna 
developed a passion for the theatre. In 1887 he started his own 
Bina TTieatre. He‘was a prolific writer of plays and wrote not 
out of literary but theatrical inspiration. He was also an actor 
of considerable merit. His enthusiasm for the theatre brought 
him financial ruin and he died in poverty. His works include 
Haradhanu Bhanga (1881), Prahlad Charitra (1884), Baman 
Vikshd (1885), Durbasar Paran (1885), Chaturali (1887), Chan- 
dr abalt (1887), Chandrahas (1887), Haridas Thakur (1888) 
Meerabai (1889), Rukmini Haran (1889), Naramedh Yagna 
(1891) etc. Rajkrishna Roy’s mythological plays carried the 
audience more by their devotional and musical than their drama¬ 
tic qualities. The supernatural and the comic elements were 
added attractions. Raja Vikramadiiya (1884), described by the 
author as a romantic tragi-comedy was a little different. He wrote 
a few’ farcical plays— Khoka Bahu (1889), Chamatkar (1889), 
Lovendra-Gabendra (1890) etc. These have all been forgotten. 
Rajkrishna Roy’s name lives for his one work Prahlad Charitra 
which drew a bigger crowd than Girish Chandra Ghose’s drama 
with the same title and played at the same time. And it was Raj- 
krishna Roy who first experimented with broken blank verse in 
his Haradhmtu Bhanga (1881). though not very successfully. His 
mythological plays pleased the audience by their devotional or 
Bhakti elements as also the use of the supernatural. His farcical 
plays, containing social criticism, never rose above the ordinary. 

Jyotirindranath Tagore (1849-1925) 

The elder brother of Rabindranath, Jyotirindranath Tagore was 
deeply interested in drama and theatre. He either translated or 
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adapted into Bengali a number of plays from Sanskrit and 
French and wrote a few original ones which broadly fall into 
three divisions ; (1) Historical— Puru Vikram (1874), Sarojini 
(1875), Asrumati (1879), Swapnamoyee (1882); (2) Farcical— 
Kinchit Jaloyjg (1872). Aleek Babu (1877), Hite Biparit (1896)^ 
Hatat Nawab (1884), an adaptation of a Moliere play, Daye 
Podey Dargraha (1902); and (3) Musical— BasantaAeela, Punar- 
basanta, etc. Iwenty-two of his plays out of thirty-three are 
translations or adaptations. 

True to the tradition of the Tagore House, Jyotirindranath was 
inspired with an idealism and the spirit of nationalism of the 
days of Hindu Mela (1867) was strong in him. Through histori¬ 
cal plays he wanted to stir up national consciousness and yearn¬ 
ing for freedom. In depicting the glorious heroism of the past 
Jyotirindranath allowed his romantic imagination and sentiment 
to get the better of his sense of historical accuracy, balance in 
treatment and dramatic probability. His farcical plays are. how¬ 
ever, quite entertaining in their portrayal of the antics and oddi¬ 
ties of individuals. Though Jyotirindranath did not write spe¬ 
cially for the theatre his plays were staged with varying success. 
Aleek Baku and Hatat Nawab are still played by group thea¬ 
tres. In his historical plays Jyotirindranath was obsessed with a 
set purpose, but it was not so in the farcical ones. No patriotic or 
reformatory zeal cramped his work here. The farcical plays are 
meant to entertain. They portray only the surface of life. They 
draw food for laughter from man’s follies and aberrations. They 
do not seem to have any definite social purpose. Jyotirindranath 
remains the pioneer of nationalism in drama. He set the pattern 
for historical plays, which was followed for many years. 

Atul Krishna Mitra (1857-1912) 

For many years Atul Krishna Mitra kept the public theatre sup¬ 
plied with plays of all sorts, as was necessary—^mythological, 
social, satirical, musical, farcical, romantic, etc. He was specially an 
adept in writing operas, short romantic plays and sketches which 
were tagged on to the main drama of the evening. His plays in¬ 
clude Provas or Pronoy Kanan (1877), Adarsa Sati (1877), Nanda 
Bidaya (1888), Gadha O Toomi (1888), Bakkeswar (1889), 
Bhager Ma Ganga Pai Na (1889), Vddhab Samhad (1891), Budo 
Bandar (1893), Shiri Farhad (1906), LooUa (1907), Toofani 
(1908), Pashane Prem (1910), Zenobia (1911), Shahaj^i (1911), 
Mohini Maya (1912), etc. Of these Taojani and Shiri Farhad re¬ 
tained their popularity for a long time. Atul Krishna Mitra was a 
skilful composer of songs. His social sketches were entertaining 
though without depth. His mythological plays were routine pro¬ 
ducts for the theatre. 
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Girish Chandra Ghose (1844-1912) 

Actor, manager, trainer, dramatist and one of the pioneers of the 
public theatre in Calcutta. Girish Chandra Ghose is rightly called 
the Father of the Bengali Stage because of his tireless work to 
set the public theatre on a sound footing. His contribution to its 
cause is in many ways invaluable. Originally an actor, Girish 
Chandra felt the compulsion to write plays for the stage when 
the dramas of Dinabandhu Mitra and Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, and the dramatized novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
and Romesh Chandra Dutt had became stale and could no 
longer draw audience. Beginning with a few sketches and musi¬ 
cals, Girish Chandra wrote a full-length historical drama, 
Amnd Rohoe in 1881. The play proved a flop. Girish Chandra 
then turned to mythological plays. Here he found the secret of 
his success. Beginning with Havana Badh in the same year, Girish 
Chandra wrote a large number of plays drawing his material 
from the two epics, the Ramayana and the Mafmbharata in their 
popular Bengali versions, and also from the Piirams, the Jatakus, 
and the lives of saints and holy men like the Buddha, Sri Chai- 
tanya, Sankaracharyya and others. Dakshya-Ya^na (1883), Pan- 
daver Agyantahas (1883), Nala Damayanti (1883), Chaitanya 
Leela (1884), Buddhadev Charit (1885), Bilwamangal (1886), 
Jana (1893), Pandava Gourab (1900) are some among his popu¬ 
lar mythological-devotional plays. Their popularity was due to 
the blending of the religious and the supernatural, the humani¬ 
zation of the divine and the elevation of man to a high moral 
and spiritual level, and a direct appeal to the heart through a 
straightforward narrative in a language that easily went home. 

Girish Chandra wrote dramas of all types, mythological, his¬ 
torical, social, biographical-devotional; also tragedy, comedy, 
tragi-comedy, farces, sketches, operas, occasional plays, etc.—a 
total of about 80. It was, however, in the realm of the mytholo¬ 
gical-devotional the total of which is 40, that he was supreme, 
Girish Chandra also dramatized Michael’s Meghnad Badh^ Nabin 
Chandra Sen’s Palashir Yuddha and some of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee’s novels. Girish Chandra knew the h^rt of the ave¬ 
rage Bengali audience and gave them what they liked most. Both 
the merits and the defects of his plays arise from the necessity 
of his dependence on the patrons of his theatre. He could never 
afford to forget the financial side of the newly-started theatre. 

Girish Chandra’s important historical plays include Siraj-ud- 
Daulah (1905), Mirkasim (1906), Chhatrapati Sivaji (1907), all of 
which were nationally inspired, and written in the background of 
the anti-partition movement in Bengal Siraj-ud-Daulah was ban¬ 
ned by the British Government The historical plays of Girish 
Chandra, with their glorification of national heroes, stirring 
patriotic speeches, a variety of incidents and episodes (not al- 
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ways historically correct, but suiting the needs the time and the 
stage), punctuated with songs and dances, fun and humour, and 
acted with competence, were at one time quite popular. Also, 
they inspired later writers. His other historical plays Anand 
Rohoe, Chanda, Asoke are of different types. 

Girish Chandra’s social dramas all written with a reformatory 
purpose were also in tune with the times. The Bengali middle- 
class joint-family in all its sweetness and bitterness, the evils of 
drinking and the dowry system, the problem of young Hindu 
widows and the question of their remarriage, etc. were the 
themes of his social/domestic plays. His three major social dra¬ 
mas. PrafuUa (1889), Balidan (1905), ShasU-ki-Shanti (1908) deal 
with these problems. They show a social awareness on the part 
of the dramatist and his capacity to use social problems for 
dramatic purposes. Each of these plays is a tear-jerker and none 
can be called tragedy proper. Deeply rooted in the past and up¬ 
holding the cherished values of the Hindu religion and society, 
Girish Chandra was essentially conservative in his outlook. His 
social plays are confined to his own limited ex|^rience of mid¬ 
dle class life in Calcutta, of which he has given vivid and moving 
pictures in a language typical of the respective characters. Ben¬ 
gal villages are absent in his plays. The predominant note in his 
social plays is sadness and pessimism, as it is devotion {hhakti) 
and love in his mythological-religious plays, and heroism ^nd 
nationalism in his historical plays. 

In his farces, sketches, seasonal plays and operas like Bellik 
Bazar (1886), Baradiner Bakhsis (1893), Abu Hossain (1893), 
Sabhyatar Panda (1894), Jaiaa-Ka-Taisa (1907) etc. Girish 
Chandra is seen in a mood of playful abandon with plenty of 
fun and frolic, and as a facile composer of songs. The predomi¬ 
nant note is joy and hilarity and the purpose is to entertain the 
patrons of the theatre. 

Girish Chandra was a happy combination of the native jatra 
and kathakata tradition with songs and speeches soaked in ten¬ 
der emotion and religious faith and devotion, and the foreign, 
Shakespearean influence in form and technique. The ingredients of 
Shakespeare s historical and tragic plays, namely, intrigue, mur¬ 
der, revenge, madness, supernatural, and even the foolery of a 
wise fool, are found in Girish Chandra*s dramas. So great was 
his attraction for Shakespeare that Girish Chandra not only 
translated Macbeth, but went so far as to open a new theatre 
(Minerva) with this play as far back as in the year 1893. 

Girish Chandm gave Bengali drama an appropriate stage lan¬ 
guage and a fluent verse which carries his name GairisM 
Chhanda, He was also a facile composer of songs of all types. 
As a dramatist Girish Chandra kept in view a double responsi¬ 
bility, to entertain as well as to instruct His spiritual preceptor 
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Sri Ramakrishna had drawn his attention to the dramatist’s role 
as a teacher of the masses and Girish Chandra never forgot 
Uiat. The induence of Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings is evident in 
in the plays he wrote after his meeting with and discipleship 
of his Master. In all his plays he maintained a high moral tone 
and a lofty idealism. His dramas are not free from some ob¬ 
vious flaws, but once upon a time they carrried the audience by 
their genuine emotion, direct appeal to heart combined with 
their stage worthiness, and good acting. Action, suspense, emo¬ 
tional heights, flowing verses, sweet songs, broad fun and sim¬ 
ple humour brought them success. It is the Bengali ethos in 
Girish Chandra that made him a popular dramatist, and Girish 
Chandra gave Bengali theatre a promising start. 

Amritalal Basu (1853-1929) 

Girish Chandra’s contemporary and co-worker, and one of the 
founders of the public theatre, Amritalal Basu was also an ac¬ 
tor, playwright and manager. Amritalal was mainly a writer of 
satires, farces, burlesques, sketches and occasional plays, though 
he also attemplted full-length social and mythological plays. 
Skill in plot construction or characterization is not much in 
evidence in his plays. His reputation rests on Bihaha Bihhrat 
(1884), Khasdakhal (1912), Byapika Bidaya (1926) and a few 
other such light and entertaining plays. Some of his interesting 
character sketches are Mr Singh and Bilasini Karforma (Bihaha 
Bihhrat), Netai and Thakurda (Khasdakhal) and Ghanashyam 
and Mrs Pakrashi (Byapika Bidaya). Doggedly conservative in 
outlook, Amritalal directed his satire against modernism and 
what he considered as follies and weaknesses of contemporary 
men and women. His target of attack was the changing society. 
The superficially English-educated Bengali Babu, the so-call^ 
social refo|mers. the little-educated emancipation-seeking Ben¬ 
gali women, the imitators of English manners, as also misers and 
hypocrites, hollow men and women, and such other types come 
in for a lashing in Amritalal’s satirical plays. He could amuse 
by abusing. Though Amritalal was called Rasaraj or the King 
of Humour, there is more of biting satire in his plays than 
cheerful humour. 

But the play of wit is undeniable. He was also a facile writer 
of comic songs. His Chattujjey Bandujjey (1884), Taj jab Byya- 
par (1890). Raja Bahadur (1891), Kalapani (1892), Ekakar (1894), 
Babu (1894), Bouma (1897), KripOner Dhan (1900), Naba Yau- 
ban (1914) are satirical pieces on contemporary society. Though 
popular in their time these plays have lost their relevance to¬ 
day. TTiey are all superficial Written mainly to feed the con¬ 
temporary stage they show Amritalars conservative outlook and 
his unwillingness to keep pace with toe changing society. 
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Amhtalars one serious social play is Tombola {\%9\X which 
has for its object the correction of the evils of drii^ng and ex¬ 
tra-marital relationship with a woman of the town neglecting 
one’s duly wedded wife. His two undistinguished mythological 
plays are Harishchandra (1898) and Yagnaseni (1928). He also 
wrote plays on events of contemporary interest : Hirakchurna 
Ncitak (1875), BUap (1891), Sabas Atas (1899), Sabas Bangali 
(1905), Dwande Matanam (1926). Amritalal dramatized a num¬ 
ber of novels of which Bankim Chandra’s Chandrasekhar and 
Taraknath Ganguli’s Swarnalata, renamed Sarala, proved very 
popular. 

Calcutta University honoured him with the Jagattarini Prize 
for his contribution to Bengali literature. 

Amarfndranath Dutt (1876-1916) 

Actor, manager and theatre-owner, Amarendtranath Dutt also 
tried his hand at play-writing. With an astonishing rapidity he 
produced more than thirty plays within the brief period of his 
twenty years’ connection with the theatre. Amarendranaih, had 
no literary ambition or even pretension. He wrote for the thea¬ 
tre, with an eye on the stage and the audience. These were 
mostly sketches of contemporary men and events, satires and 
farces, some directed against individuals, for example Theatre or 
Lot Gouranga, others against the changing society iChabuk), and 
operas. Some of his plays are Kajer Khatam (1897), Maja (1899), 
Premer Jeplin, Ghughu (1904), Aha M(m (1911) etc, and musi¬ 
cals like Dol Leela (1899), Dooti Pran (1900), Keya Majadar 
(1908), Bado Bhalohasi (1914), etc. The nature of the plays will 
be evident from the very titles. Of different types are Nirmala 
(1898), an opera with romantic elements, Phatik Jal (1902), with 
a romantic story, and Abhinetrir Rup (1914), his own novel 
dramatized. Amarendranath was also a successful dramatizer of 
Bankim Chandra’s novels, the most famous among these being 
Bhramar (1899), the dramatized version of Krishnakanter Will. 
His other dramatizations include Seetaram, Debi Chaudhuroni, 
Indira of Bankim Chandra, Jihan Sandhya of Romesh Chunder 
Dutt, Chokher Bali (1904) and Dalia (renamed Jibane Marane 
(1911) of Rabindranath Tagore. Amarendranath also founded and 
edited three theatre journals, Sourav, Rangalaya, Natyyamandir. 

Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode (1863-1927) 

An educationist with a Master’s degree in Science, Kshirode 
Prasad left his teaching job in a missionary college in Calcutta 
to write plays for the theatre. His output is quite large, about 
sixty, and consists of mythological and historical plays, as well 
as farces and operas, some of which retained their popularity 
till the 1940s. Of his mythological dramas, the most outstand- 
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ing is Naranarayan written a year before his death, though his 
recognition as a playwright came with his Babrt4bahan as early 
as in 1899. Among his other raythologicals mention should be 
made of Savitri (1902), Uhopi (1906) and Bhisma (1915). 
His best historical play is Alamgir (1921), though he had shot 
into prominence with Pratapaditya in 1903. Some of his other 
historical plays are Padmini (1906), Palosir Prayaschitta (1906), 
Chandbibi (1907), Nandakumar (1907). Asoke (1908), Bmglar 
Masnad (1910), and Golcoonda (1925). Of these Chandbibi en¬ 
joyed a big stage success. His Raghubir (1903), a veiy sua'ess- 
ful play, is a romantic drama of revenge with enough of thrills, 
sensations, intrigues and other stuff of historical drama but with 
very little of history in it. But there is a strong inner conflict 
in the hero. The drama poses an interesting question about the 
influence of heredity. 

Kshirode Prasad’s two popular musicals, Alibaba (1897) and 
Kinnari (1918), filled the coffers of the public theatre for many 
years. He had a gift for composing catchy songs which attrac¬ 
ted a large crowd to the theatre. His Julia (1901), Bedoura (1902), 
Baruna (1908), Pauline (1911) and a few other such plays en¬ 
tertained the contemporary audience. Kshirode Prasad also wrote 
a devotional biographical drama Ramanuj (1916). 

As a dramatist Kshirode Prasad retained his popularity till 
the mid-fifties of the present century, that is, as long as Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri was on the stage. Kshirode Prasad was closely 
connected with the theatre and wrote with a full knowledge of 
theatrical conditions and the demands of the theatre and the 
audience. He was essentially a writer of romantic plays. In his 
historical plays the romantic element is quite strong though 
there was a strong patriotic element too in tune with the time 
of their composition. His Palasir Prayaschitta (1906), and 
Nandakuman (1907) were banned by the British Government. 
His mythological plays do not have the devotional appeal of 
Girish Chandra’s plays. In Naranarayana the intellectual ele¬ 
ment cannot be missed by discerning readers. In fact, in all his 
plays Kshirode Prasad has tried to keep the emotional element 
under restraint. He had a command over dramatic language and 
wrote both in prose and in broken blank verse, often using high- 
sounding and heavy words. In his operas and fantasies he uses 
a different style to suit the theme and the mood. A scholarly 
man with a religious temper Kshirode Prasad maintained a heal¬ 
thy standard all through. Kshirode Prasad will be remembered 
as one of the most successful writers for the stage. He wrote for 
the theatre for a period of thirty years. 

DwijEndralal Roy (1863-1913) 

Dwijendralal Roy was an M.A. of the University of Calcutta. 
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He received training in agriculture in England where he went 
on a Government scholarship. On his return he was appointed a 
Deputy Magistrate (1886). Dwijendralal was essentially a poet 
and a skilful composer of songs, both romantic and comic. He 
was himself a good singer. He started writing dramas even when 
Girish Chandra, Amritalal and Kshirodeprasad were virtually 
in possession of the Calcutta stage, with Amarendranath Dutt 
supplementing their major contributions with a few of his own. 

Dwijendralal began with a few farcical sketches, Kalki Ava¬ 
tar (1895), Biraha (1897), Trahyasparsa (1900), Pryaschitta 
(1902), and after a lapse of about ten years added to the list the 
highly enjoyable Punarjanma (1911). His Ananda Bidaya (1912), 
a reflection on Rabindranath Tagore, was not, however, in good 
taste. It had to be withdrawn from the stage after a few per¬ 
formances. Dwijendralal attempted mythological dramas also 
of which Seeta (1908) is more well known. It was produced by 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in 1923. Described by the author as a verse 
drama, Seeta is written in rhymed verse, not always pleasing. 
His two other mytholpgicals are Pashani (1900) and Bhisma, 
published in 1914 after his death. Both verse and prose are used 
here. Dwijendralal’s greatest contribution is, however, in the 
realm of historical drama, where he is supreme. Here, except in 
portions of Tarabai, he uses effective dramatic prose. Starting 
with Tarabai (1903) he wrote Rana Pratap Sinha (1905), Dur- 
gadas (1906), Nurjahan (1908), Mewar Patan (1908), Shahjahan 
(1909) and Chandragupta (1911). Sinhed Bejoy was published in 
1915, Shorab Rustam (1908), based on the well-known Persian 
poet Firdousi’s Shahanama, is a romantic drama with a strong 
operatic^ element. Dwijendralal ended with two social plays, 
Parapare (1912) and Banganari (published in 1916). As a writer 
of patriotic songs, some of which have been incorporated in his 
historical dramas, Dwijendralal has few equals. 

Though a master of comic songs, Dwijendralal did not find 
himself quite in his element in farcical plays, except in Biraha 
and Punarjanma both of which abound in fun and humour. His 
other light sketches were aimed at the follies and hypocrisies of 
various social types of the time, ranging from the old conser¬ 
vatives to the new and so-called enlightened Hindus. 

Dwijendralars mythologicals have not the devotional spirit of 
Girish Chandra’s plays. His stories and characters are conceived 
and presented somewhat in the modem light. His Ahalya 
(Pashani) and Seeta are different from the traditional portrayals 
of mese characters. His Rama (Seeta) is shorn of the divine glory 
with which the name is associated. The human element, human 
strength and weakness, are more prominent. BhisMa is more a 
biographical narrative than a drama. Lacking the necessary re¬ 
ligious faith and devotional saitimait, Dwijendralal's mytholo- 
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gicals never reached the popularity of Guish Chandra’s dramas 
of the same genre. 

It was in the sphere of historical drama that Dwijendralal 
excelled. Like Girish Chandra and Kshirode Prasad he took up 
historical ptoys at a time when Bengal was swept by the wave 
of nationalism which, starting from the days of the Hindu Mela 
(1867) was a mighty force in the early years of the twentieth 
century, thanks to Lord Curzon’s plan of the partition of Ben¬ 
gal and the forces of resistance to it. Naturally, Dwijendralal 
utilised the current national feeling in his historical plays and 
there are echoes of lectures of Swadeshi days in them. But he 
was not wholly carried away by cheap national sentiment. His 
faith was in man and his character. In Mewar Patan he rose 
above nationalism to preach universalism through one of its 
characters (Manasi). Besides, these plays have a strong dramatic 
element, with both outer and inner conflicts, stories of heroism 
and sacrifice contrasted with intrigues and treacheries, exam¬ 
ples of noble idealism side by side with meanness and cunning, 
sweet and delightful pictures of love and romance interspersed 
with melodious songs on the one hand, and clash of arms on 
the other, with relief scenes of wit and humour thrown in bet¬ 
ween and even the clowning of a wise-fool of the Shakespearean 
type. In fact, the influence of Shakespeare is clearly seen in D. L. 
Roy’s plays, both in form and content, language and characteri¬ 
zation. His Shahjahan, Aurangzeb, Nurjahan, Dildar will easily 
remind one of King Lear, Richard III, Lady Macbeth and the 
Fool (in King Lear). D. L. Roy tried to create a genuine histori¬ 
cal atmosphere and took greater care to observe historical accu¬ 
racy than had been done by any playwright- so far. Not that he 
was always true to history. For the sake of drama he took cer¬ 
tain liberties with history, but, still, the departures were not ex¬ 
travagant. Dwijendralal’s historical and poetical imagination com¬ 
bined with his consummate skill in the use of the appropriate 
language of ^the theatre and the portrayal of characters, both in 
broad outline as well as in subtle shades, specially his insight 
into women characters, his capacity for writing stirring songs of 
patriotism as well as sweet love songs, make him an ideal histo¬ 
rical dramatist. 

After Tarabai, his first, rather undistinguished, historical play 
written partly in verse and based on Todd’s Annals of Rajas¬ 
than, D^jendralal scored his first success in Rana Pratap Sinha, 
also based on Todd, where the patriotic sentiment finds full play, 
in tune with the times when it was written (1905), with the cen¬ 
tral character helping him in this regard. In Durgadas an ideal 
national hero has be^ painted and history (Todd again) has been 
manipulated for the purpose. In Mewar Patan narrow national¬ 
ism has been transcend^ for the sake of humanism or univer¬ 
sal love. Nurjahan, Shahjahan and Chandragupta are historical 
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plays with a difference. His portrayal of the ambitious and frus¬ 
trated Nurjahan in Nurjahan, the old and imprisoned Emperor 
in Shahjahan looking back with a sigh on Tajmahal built in 
memory of his beloved wife and vainly lamenting the loss of 
power and authority, cursing vehemently and yet loving senti¬ 
mentally, and the shrewd and revengeful Chanakya with a heart 
hungry for love in Chmdragupta has not so far been equalled 
in Bengali dramatic literature. 

Dwijendralai’s two social dramas, have nothing special about 
them. Para pare enjoyed stage popularity for some time. Both 
the dramas follow the old pattern of Girish Chandra’s social 
plays. Parapare had its predecessor in Amritalal’s Torubala in 
some respects. 

With Dwijendralal Bengali drama achieved a new strength in 
plot construction, characterization and language, and a true 
poetic quality in songs. In spite of exaggerations and inconsis¬ 
tencies, artificialities and melodrama, Dwliendralal’s historical 
plays are carried through by their tremendous emoUonal and 
dramatic impact. His Shahjahan and Chandragupta still draw a 
crowd at the theatre after a lapse of three score years and ten. 
And as long as historical drama was in fashion in Calcutta’s thea¬ 
tres no writer of historical plays could ignore the influence of 
D. L. Roy. 

Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) 

Rabindranath Tagore wrote plays but not for the public theatre, 
though the public theatre staged his two full-length original 
dramas. Raja O Rani (Emerald TTieatre, 1890) and its later ver¬ 
sion Tapati (Natyyamandir, 1929), and Visarjan (Natyyamandir, 
1926), and two short pieces like Bashikaran and Bmkunther 
Khata. The rest that were played in public theatre were his novels 
and short stories dramatized, such as. Raja Basanta Roy (1886) or 
Paritran (1927), (dramatic rendering of Bouthakuranir Hat ; 
Chokher Bali (1904), Grihaprabesh {Sesher Ratri, 1925), Sodh- 
bodh {KarmaphaU 1925), Muktir Upaya (1930), Jogajog (1936), 
Gora (1936) and Naukadubi (1949). Of these Grihaprabesh, 
Sodhbodh, Jogajog and Muktir Upaya were dramatized by the 
poet himself. Tagore also rewrote two comedies for the pub¬ 
lic theatre, Chirakumar Sabha {Prajapatir Nirbandha) and 
Seshraksha, (Godaye Galad) which were his only successful and 
popular plays on the public stage. Raja O Rani (later Tapcdi) 
and Visarjan, both set in pseudo-historical background had all 
the features of romantic and melodramatic public theatre plays 
with well-constructed plots, swift action, clearly defined charac¬ 
ters, suspense, dramatic tension and tragic ending. But they 
failed to be popular in the theatre. The subtle concept of love 
in the former and the shock to the traditional Hindu sentiment 
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in the latter was too much for the average theatregoers of the 
time to understand and absorb. When Raja O Ram was later 
transformed to Tapati by the poet himself, leaving out the origi¬ 
nal blank-verse lines and using poetic-metaphysical prose, even 
the dramatic genius of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, who staged it 1929, 
could not make it a viable play. The psychology of Chokher 
Bali was not for the audience of the time. Grihapradi*sh and 
Jogajog failed for the same reason. Rabindranath was not for 
the public stage. His poetical-philosophical-symbolical-allegorical- 
musical plays were too high for the humdrum public theatre. 
Public theatre remained poorer to that extent. 

Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee (1875-1934) 

Actor, manager, trainer, playwright. Aparesh Chandra Mukherjec 
was a bridge between the old and the new school, both in acting 
and play writing. He started with a few translations or adapta¬ 
tions of foreign plays— Rangila (Sheridan’s Duenna, 1914), 
Ahuti (Wilson Barret’s The Sign of the Cross, 1915), Subhadristi 
(Lytton’s The Lady of Lyons, 1915), Dumukho Sap (Congreve’s 
The Double Dealer, 1919), Rakhi-Bandhan (Ibsen’s The Vikings 
of Helegeland, 1920) and Chhinnahar (Marie Corelli’s Worm 
Wood 1920). Aparesh Chandra then attempted an c«*iginal histo¬ 
rical play, Ayyodhar Begum (1921) which was a moderate suc¬ 
cess. In 1923 he wrote his most successful mythological drama, 
Karnarjun, with which the newly-formed Art Theatre started 
at Star. Karnarjun was the first drama of the public theatre 
which had a continuous run of more than 250 nights. His other 
mythologicals are Sri Krishna (1926), Sri Ratn Chandra (1927), 
Fullara (1928), Shakuntala (1930), etc. All these proved success¬ 
ful on the stage. His two other plays, also drawn from foreign 
sources, Iraner Rani (Oscar Wilde’s The Duchess of Padua, 
1924) and Bandini, (1924), both strongly romantic and set in an 
exotic background, brought a novelty to the Bengali stage in 
production." Of the opposite type were his biographical-devo¬ 
tional plays, Ramanuj (1916), Chandidas (1926), and Sri Gau- 
ranga (1931). While his later historical plays, Mager Muluk or 
{Shah Suja, 1927), failed to be popular, Puspaditya, a short musi¬ 
cal, written in the same year, was found quite entertaining. 
His other plays, Urbashi (1919), Basabdatta (1921), A psora 
(1922), Sudama (1922), written for Star Theatre, are little known. 
Aparesh Chandra also successfully dramatized three novels of 
Anurupa Debi. Mantrasakti (1929), Poshyaputra (1932) and 
Ma (1933), always introducing some new characters or situations 
with an eye on the public. 

With Girish Chandra, Dwijendralal and Kshirode Prasad as 
his immediate predecessors, Aparesh Chandra had nothing new 
to give and so he began with adaptations of foreign plays. It 
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was from Karnarjun (1923) that he really found himself and 
wrote plays which suited the stage. Aparesh Chandra knew the 
stage, the players and the audience, and this helped him to 
write plays that proved theatrically and financially successful. 
Aparesh Chandra was essentially a man of the theatre. 

Bhupendranath Banerjee (1878-1938) 

Bhupendranath Banerjee, who originally wrote for an amateur 
theatre club (Chorebagan Friends* Dramatic Union, of which he 
was an an actor member), wrote also for the public theatre for 
a period of two decades. His Bejay Ragad, a farcical play, was 
staged at the Great National Theatre in 1911, and his Desher 
Dak was played a^t Minerva in 1931. In between he wrote a 
large number of plays which include a mythological, Kshatra- 
beer (1914), a historical, Sekendar Shah (1921), and foreign adap¬ 
tations, e.g., The Sign of the Cross (1915), Saudagar {The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice), Sankhadhawni (Leopold Lewis’s The Bell) 
1929. But Bhupendranath’s skill as a dramatist lay in the realm 
of satires and farces, sketches and light comedies. He produced 
plays in r&pid succession which enjoyed popularity for some 
time and then faded away. Some among these plays are 
Gossainfi (1916), Kelor Kirti (1920), Jod Barat (1924), Kritan- 
ter Bangadarshan (1925), Nari Rajyye (1926), Yuga Mahatmya 
(1926), Derby Ticket (1927), Sankher Karat (1927), etc. His 
Pelaramer Sawdeshita (1922) was banned by the British Govern¬ 
ment. His two full-length social dramas, Bangcdi (1926) and Desher 
Dak (1931), were, however, different in their nature, content and 
appeal, having been written in tune with times. Bangcdi depicts 
the disintegrating Bengali joint family and the predicament of 
a middle class Bengali gentleman with a number of wayward 
sons and an unmarried daughter. His patriotically inspired drama 
Desher Dak is a call to the youth for dedication to social service 
and village reconstruction work. Bhupendranath also dramatized 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s Biraj Bou (1918) for the Star Thea¬ 
tre. To him goes the credit of introducing Sarat Chandra on the 
public stage. Bhupendranath was popular in the 1920s because 
he could cater to the popular taste for light entertainment. 

JOGESH Chandra Chaudhuri (1886-1941) 

From a school teacher to an actor and then a writer of plays for 
the public theatre, Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri shot hito fame 
with his very first drama, Seeta (1924), with which Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri opened his Natyyamandir. He struck a new note in 
mythological drama by making Rama more human than divine. 
Jogesh Chandra’s next triumph was a historical play Digbijoyi 
(1928), also produced by Sisir Kumar. Here too he presenti^ 
the ^predator Nadir Shah from an unconventional an^. Then 
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came a devotional-biographical, Sri Sri Vishmpriya (1931), 
again for Sisir Kumar, with which Rungmahal opened. In his 
next mythological Ravana (1934). he tried to present the cen¬ 
tral character in a new light. Jogesh Chaudhuri then turned to 
social plays responding to the changing taste and time. Of these 
some were original, some adaptations of foreign materials and 
others dramatizations of novels. His original plays are Nanda- 
ranir Sansar (1936), Mahamayar Cfiar (1939), Makarsar Jal 
(1939), and Parineeta (1940). Purninia Milan (1934) is an adap¬ 
tation. Mahanisa (1933), Patibrata (1934), Banglar Meye (1934), 
Pother Sat hi (1935), Charitraheen are novels successfully drama¬ 
tized and each was a box office hit. Like Aparesh Chandra. 
Jogesh Chandra was also a man of the theatre and could make 
his plays stage-worthy with story, character and dialogue that 
went home easily to both the players and the audience. But he 
was more progressive than Aparesh Chandra, both in outlook 
and technique. His connection with Sisir Kumar was a great 
help in this regard. His success as a writer of social plays was 
due to his acquaintance with and deep sympathy for Bengali 
life and culture. 


Manmath.4 Ray (1899- 

A mofussil lawyer who contributed the first serious real one- 
act drama, Muktir Dak (1923), to the Bengali Theatre (Art 
Theatre Ltd., at Star) Manmatha Ray established himself as the 
dramatist of the new age through his first full-length mytholo¬ 
gical drama Chandsadagar (1927). This was followed by Deba- 
sur (1928), Sribatsa (1928), Mohua (1929), Karagar (1930), 
Savitri (1931) and other plays. He has not stopped writing even 
at eighty-one. Among his other public theatre plays are Asoke 
(1933), Khana (1935), Vidyutparna (1937), Mirkasim (1938), 
Jibantai Natak (1953) and Swarnakeet (1962). Having domina¬ 
ted the public stage for more than a decade Manmatha Ray 
turned his attention to other types of plays in consonance with 
the changing socio-political condition of the country, such as 
Mahabharati (1952), Dharmaghat (1953), Santhal Bidroha 
(1958), Amrita Atit (1960), Lalan Fakir (1969) etc. His total is 
more than sixty. Some have been played by the group theatres. 

Manmatha Ray has written a large number of one-act plays 
and it is in this genre that his influence has been widespread. 
No other dramatist has received such wide recognition as Sri 
Ray. Besides holding different Government posts, Manmatha 
Roy has won a number of literary awards from academic and 
cultural institutions, including those from the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi (1969). West Bengd State Akademi (1971) and (Cal¬ 
cutta University (Sudhansubala Pri 2 «. (1972). He was also 
awarded the Soviet Land, Nehru Award (1967) for his play 

36 
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Taras Shevchenko (1965). He delivered the Girish Ch^dra 
Ghose and D. L. Roy Memorial Lectures in the University of 
Calcutta in 1963 and 1970 respectively. He was a member of the 
Academic Council of the Rabindra Bharati University. Rabin- 
dfa Bharati University and North Bengal University conferred 
on him D.Litt {Honoris Causa). 

As a dramatist Manmatha Ray carved out a new path for 
himself. Though be began with Chand Sadagar, a mythological, 
in 1927, and continued with a number of other mythologicals, 
these were different in form and spirit from earlier such plays. Sri 
Ray has used old material to reflect modem problems, modern feel¬ 
ings, modern attitudes. His Karagar (1930) was banned by the 
British Government. The new turn that Sri Ray gave to Ben¬ 
gali drama more than fifty years ago consisted in (a) a modern 
and significant use of old material, (b) reducing the length of 
plays, (c) use of plain and simple, yet poetic and dramatic prose 
in mytiiological and historical plays, totally avoiding the broken 
blank verse current at the time, (d) a powerful depiction of and 
greater emphasis on inner conflicts, (e) swift movement of dra¬ 
matic action, with surprise and suspense, emotional tension and 
gripping climax, (f) avoidance of the superfluous and concentra¬ 
tion on the essentials, giving a compactness to his plays, (g) 
short, crisp and telling dialogue, and (h) an effort to reflect the 
age and induct a purposiveness in his plays. Sri Ray describes 
himself as ‘a dramatist with a mission’. He believes that drama 
is a weapon to fight for the cause of the country and the rights 
of man. 


Sachindranath Sengupta (1892-1961) 

A journalist who made his debut as a playwright with Rakta- 
kamal at Monraohan Theatre in 1929 and soon found recogni¬ 
tion as the most distinguished writer for the public stage for 
about a quarter of a century, Sachindranath Sengupta was a 
representative of the new age, specially in his social dramas. 
His Jharer Rate, in theme and cliaracter, is the first new drama 
of the changing society. It was played at Natyyaniketan in 1931. 
His Raktakamal too had novelty in its form and structure. It 
was a play of two and half hour (when five hours was the fashion), 
with only five scenes and no Act division, and a song in between 
the scenes as the dividing line. But it was his next historical play 
that brought him into prominence. This vtas Gairik VaSaka 
(1930), a drama on the Maharashtrian hero Siyaji. full of patrio¬ 
tic feelings and written during the Civd Disobedience Move¬ 
ment when national fervour was at a height. The other historb 
cal play which achieved a wide popularity, being in tune with 
the time, was Siraj-ud-Daulah (1938). Sachindranath’s name is 
associated with these two historical plays though he wrote 
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a few others, such as Abut Hasan (1938), Dhairi Panna (1944), 
Rashtrabiplab (1944), Banglar Pratap (1947), Kemal Ataiurk. 

While in historical dramas Sachindranath more or less follo¬ 
wed the traditional path, it was in the realm of social plays 
that he broke new grounds. He was the first dramatist of the new 
age who dealt realistically with the new problems of the chang¬ 
ing urban Bengali society ^'ter the two World Wars and dis¬ 
played a modem outlook. Subsequent writers drew inspiration 
from him. Among Sachindranath’s other social plays are Janani 
(1933), Dasher Dabi (1934), Naradevata (1935), Proloy (1937), 
SwamiStri (1938), Tatinir V ichor (1939), San gram O Santi 
(1940), Nursing Home (1940), Supriyar Kirti (1942), KmitaO 
Kamal (1942), Matir Maya (1943), etc. His Tiisharkana (1951) 
is based on a foreign original. Sachindranath also dramatized a 
few novels, such as Pother Dabi, Debdas, Choritraheen of Saral 
Chandra,.and Saheb Bihi Golam of Bimal Mitra. 

Sachindranath Sengupta was a writer with a progressive out¬ 
look. Well versed in foreign and native literature and equipped 
with an unconventional outlook on life, a wide experience, and 
a deep sympathy for the common man’s struggle, Sachindranath 
made substantial contribution to drama and received many 
honours. His close association with the theatre was a great help 
to him as a dramatist. He was dedicated to the cause of the 
theatre. 

Jaladhar Chatterjee 

Beginning with a romantic type of drama, Satyer Sandhan (1928), 
played at Minerva, and ending with Dr Subhankar (1958), also 
for Minerva, Jaladhar Chatterjee wrote a number of popular 
plays covering a period of thirty years. In a quiet and self-assured 
manner, Jaladhar Chatterjee kept his eyes steady on what was 
indigenous and his mind fixed on traditional values of Bengali 
life. He displayed no particular zeal for reform or revolution. 
But his approach to social problems was human. In Praner 
Dabi (1929|, Rangarakhi (1930), Asabarna (1932), Sinthir Sindur 
(1940) he has depicted social life as he saw and understood it. 
always championing the cause of women. Saktir Mantra (1933) 
is a play of the romantic type. Jaladhar Chatterjee’s popular 
plays include Reetimata Natak (1936) and P.W.D. (1940), both 
‘theatrical’ in every sense, and turned into good account by Si sir 
Kumar Bhaduri and Durgadas Banerjee respectively. CHher types 
that he attempted are Kabi Kalidas (1941), a biographical drama 
on the life of the great Sanskrit poet, Thamao Raktapat (1947), 
a play of topical interest on communal riots and killings, and 
Trimurti (1928) and House Full (1941), two plays of the lighter 
variety. 

Bidhayak Bhattacharyya (1907- 

Devoted exclusively to the writing of social plays, Bidhayak 
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Bhattacharyya. rightly hailed as a writer of fine dialogues, has 
contributed substantially to the cause of Bengali drama and thea¬ 
tre for three decades. His first public theatre play is Megh- 
mukti (1938), He came into prominence with his next piece 
Matir Ghar (1939), played at Rungmahal. His last was Nati 
Binodini (1969), a drama on the life of the legendaiy actress of 
the Bengali theatre, played at Kasi Viswanath Mancha. Bidhayak 
depicts the urban middle class society of the 1930s and 1940s 
when quick changes were taking place in the- life of the com¬ 
munity and the individual, thanks to the spread of education and 
freedom among Bengali women, a change in their lifestyle, a clash 
between old and new ideas regarding marital and sex relation 
ships, etc.—all giving rise to domestic and individual problems. 
With his modem outlook and a sense of the theatre with which 
he was closely associated, aided by a facile pen. Bidhayak 
Bhattacharyya wrote a number of striking plays as Bish Bachhar 
A gey (1939). Mala Roy (1940). Rakter Dak (1941), Taito (1944), 
Chhabishey January, etc. Among his later plays are Kshudha 
(1952), Ataeh (1966), Antony Kabial (1966). Dwidha (1968), 
Nati Binodini (1969). Bidhayak Bhattacharyya can well claim 
the distinction of being a significant dramatist of the Bengali 
theatre. 

Mahendra Gupta (1910- 

Actor, director, playwright Mahendra Gupta M.A. who is still 
appearing regularly on the stage (Star Theatre) in 1980, had his 
first drama Uttara, a mythological, staged in 1938. As an actor 
he appeared in 1947 in his own social drama Swarga Hotey 
Bada, at Star. Mahendra Gupta has been a prolific writer of my¬ 
thological and historical plays. Out of about 50 plays, all written 
to keep the theatre going, specially in the diflBlcult years of the 
Bengali theatre in the 1940s, social dramas number not more 
than half-a-dozen. The rest are either mythological or historical 
plays. They are written in the old pattern. His mythologicals in¬ 
clude Chakradhari (1938), Gangavatco'an (1940), Sati Tulsi 
(1940) Vsha Horan (1941), KamaW Kaniini (1941), Sri Durga 
(1947), Urbasi (1950), Shakuntala (1951), Among his historicals 
are Ranjit Sinha (1940). Rani Bhabani (1942), Rani Durgabati 
(1943), Maharafa Nand^umar (1943), Tipu Sultan 1944), Sata 
Barsha Agey (1945), Raigarh (1946), Bejoy Nagar (1949), Sam- 
rat Samudragupta (1949), Prithwiraj (1950), etc. Full of patrio¬ 
tic sentiments and written during a critical period of the nation’s 
struggle for freedom, Mahendra Gupta’s historical dramas, in 
spite of their obvious weaknesses, served a national cause and 
continued the tradition of Girish Chandra. Kshirode Prasad and 
Dwijendralal. Of Sri Gupta’s two other well-known plays one is 
social. Kankabatir Ghat (1941), and the other a biographical. 
Michael Madhusudan (1942). If Mahwidra Gupta cannot claim 
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any speciardistinction as a dramatist, he has reason to feel satis¬ 
fied that he kept the theatre supplied with stage-worthy plays 
when its need was great and has devoted the bcst‘ part of his life 
to serve the cause of Bengali drama and theatre. 

SUDHINDRANATH RAHA (1897- 

Sudhindranath Raha is another prolific writer for the public 
theatre whose historical and mythological plays were seen for a 
period of more than 20 years, between 1929 when his first, 
Samiidrampta. was staged at Monmohan and 1949 when his 
last, Vikramaditya, was seen at Rungmahal. In bet.wccn he 
wrote about twenty plays, such as Marhata Mo}>hul (1934). 
Sivarjun (1936), Babruhahan (1936), Moghul Masnacl (1937) 
Vishnu Maya (1938), Ranadaprasad (1940), Golcoonda (1949) 
etc. all following the old style, A few of these proved popular in 
the theatre. 

Dfbnarayan Gupta (1910- 

A journalist who became seriously associated with the theatre 
first as a dramatizer of novels in the forties of this century and 
then took up the role of a director of plays in the fifties, Deb- 
narayan Gupta is still an active figure in the theatrical world as 
a dramatist and director. He is also a lecturer in the Drama Depart¬ 
ment of Rabindra Bharati University. Sri Gupta, came into pro¬ 
minence with his dramatization of Sarat Chandra’s novels, Ramcr 
Sumati (1943) and Bindur Chheley (1944), followed by others. 
In this work he showed a special skill, displaying his sense of 
drama and the stage, and also a literary gift and insight into 
characters, a power of selection and rejection, an aptitude for 
construction and also invention, to fill in gaps and add a theatri¬ 
cal interest to the story, in conformity with the spirit of the 
original. His other dramatic renderings of Sarat Chandra’s 
novels are Kashinath, Anupamar Prem, Niskriti, Parineeta, Sri- 
kanta, Rajlakshmi, Chandranath, Kamallata etc. He dramatized 
novels of other writers also, specially during the period when 
he was the dramatic director of the new Star Tneatre. from 
mid-1950s to early 1970s. These include Shyamali, Dak Bung- 
low, Sreyashi, Seshagni, Tapasi, Ekak Dasak Satak, Manjari, 
etc. Sri Gupta also won distinction as a writer of original plays. 
At Star he began with Paramaradhya Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
(1960), and then wrote Dabi (1966), Sarmila (1968), Seenia 
(1971), Bidrohi, Nayak (1973). Dabi and BidroH Nayak were 
awarded the Sudhansubala Prize by the University of Calcutta 
as the best drama of 1966 and 1973 respectively. Other honours 
also came to him for his devoted and meritorious service to the 
cause of drama and theatre. The secret of success of Sri Gupta’s 
plays lies in the fact that he fulfils the expectations of the audi- 
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encc. gives no cause for shock either by vulgarity or violence 
or by a demonstration of extreme radicahsm. Debnarayan Gupta 
is a sober arid balanced writer with a traditional and healthy 
outlook on life. His first-hand acquaintance with the stage is 
a great help to him to make his plays acceptable to the theatre¬ 
goers. He is the dramatic director of Rangana Theatre. 

Miscellaneous Dramatists 

During its long and eventful history of one hundred and eight 
years the public or professional theatre has drawn its sustenance 
from a large number of playwrights. While the big ones have 
left their marks in both the theatrical and literary fields and the 
small ones have been forgotten, the names of some among the 
middle-rankers and names of some of their plays are still re¬ 
membered because at one time their plays, irrespective of their 
literary worth, proved popular on the stage and kept the theatre 
going. The following list, which is only illustrative and not ex¬ 
haustive, is drawn purely from personal preferences and memory 
and there is no question of comparative merits of the writers 
being involved in the choice of names. Obviously the problem 
of space has compelled the omission of many names here. 

There was Monmohan Goswarai whose plays belong to the 
first decade of the twentieth century. Sri Goswami was a gradu¬ 
ate who joined the theatre in the pre-Bhaduri period of the 
Calcutta theatre. He used to sport his B.A. degree after his 
name in the theatre advertisements. Goswami was both an actor 
and a playwright. His two social plays, Sansar (1904) and Samaj 
(1907), andi two historical plays, Sivji (1902) and Prithwiraj 
(1905), were popular at one time. Some of his other plays 
are Murala (19()4), Chhatrapati Sivaji (1907) Sahajadi Roshe- 
uara (1909) Dharma Biplab (1913), Karmaphal or Sadhona 
(1916), Bhileder Bhomra (1916). 

Monmohan Roy’s reputation rests on his Rejia (1902), which 
was a tremendous box ofiice hit at Aurora Theatre, with the 
great Tarasundari in the title role and Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi 
as Ghdtdk. His Oindrila (1904), Rahim Shah (1907) and other 
plays have been forgotten. His Jiban Yuddha, adaptation of 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables was played in 1924. Roy belonged 
to the first and second decade of the twentieth century. 

Ramlal Bandopadhyay is remembered for his Kal Parinoy 
(1902), played at Aurora Theatre, with Tarasundari again giving 
a brilliant performance in the role of Mokshada. His Piyar 
(1904), Adrista (1905), Mayapuri (1914) and Roma (1915) based 
on Henry Wood’s East Lynn are all forgotten plays. 

Surendranath Bandopadhyay’s historical dramas were popular 
for about ten years immediately preceding the years of Art 
Theatre and Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. His Moghol Pathan (1916), 
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Panipath (1917), Hindubeer (1920), Alexander (1923), were play¬ 
ed at Momnohan, Later he wrote a mythological, Sarama (1934), 
played by Sisir Kumar BMduri at Naba Naty>amandir. Suren- 
drandth Bandopadhyay’s historical and pseudo-historical dramas 
were full of sound and fury, a mixture of romance and sensa¬ 
tionalism, heroic outbursts and low comic and other popular 
theatrical elements, including songs and dances, characteristic 
of a period of decadence. 

Nisikaata Basu Roy was not much different in his historical 
dramas Bapparao (1916), Debala Debt (1918), Buri>i 

(1922) and Lalitadityya (1924). All these were played in the 
Monmohan Theatre. As Surendranath Bandopadhyay had added 
one mythological to his list of historical plays, Nisikanta Basu 
Roy wrote one social, rather domestic, drama. Father Seshe. 
<1928). But while the former’s Sarama failed on the stage. Father 
Seshe was a great box office hit. Both these dramatists, to whom 
credit goes for keeping up the sagging theatre of the posl-Girish- 
Amarendranath age, depended a great deal on the histrionic abi¬ 
lity of Dani Babu (Surendranath Ghosc) who carried the weak 
plays on his strong shoulders, Moshol-Fathan. Ban^e Bargi, 
Debala Debt, Father Seshe, with Dani Babu in the central roles, 
were at one time a great draw at the Monmohan Theatre. 

There was Monilal Bandopadhyay who also belonged to the 
same camp though he had appeared a little earlier. Monilal's 
Bajirao, staged at Great National in 1911 had ‘created a sen¬ 
sation in the city’, according to a report in Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
18 August, 1911. His other historical plays are Ahalya Bai 
<1914), Madhab Ran (1915), Jahangir (1929), and Jhansir Rani 
(1949). Besides these, Broto Udjapan (1916), Baranasi (1916) 
and Basudeb (1918) were played in public theatres. 

Panchkari Chattopadhyay offered plays of different taste. His 
Pardeshi (1919), Laila Majnu (1927), Arbi Hur (1927) had an 
exotic atmoisphere with romance, fancy, music, spectacle and 
other entertaining elements skilfully blended. His two other 
light plays are Piyare Nazar (1917) and Najare Nakal (1923). 
Of these Pardeshi and Laila Majnu were popular. 

Baradaprasanna Dasgupta, who wrote mainly for Minerva 
Theatre in the second and third decades of this century, has a 
number .of successful plays to his credit, the most well-known 
being Misar Kumari (1917) which retained its popularity for 
more than 30 years. His Nadir Shah (1922) was at one time a 
great attraction at Minerva before the theatre was destroyed in 
a fire. He also wrote a few mythological plays like Satyahhama 
(1925), Sri Durga (1926). Subhadra (1929). Dehjani (1932), etc. 
His plays in a lighter vein include Premer Toofan (1916), Sabuj 
Sudha (1929). Some of his other plays are Motir Mala (1917), 
Has‘nu‘hana (1917), Nartaki {19^1 Saner Pakhi (1932). With- 
out any claim to special distinction, except in the case of Misar 
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Kumari, Baradaprasanna’s plays were at one time a sure attrac¬ 
tion of the theatre. 

Nirmalshib Banerjee, writer of a number of short plays meant 
to be tagged on to the main attraction of the evening, is remem¬ 
bered for his hilarious comedy Ratkana (1917). His other plays 
Mukher Moto (1919)), Nawabi Amal (1922), Rupkumari (1924), 
etc. all played at Star, are now forgotten. His Bahadur (1916) 
was played at Monmohan. 

Rabindra Maitra deserves special mention even though his 
contribution is just one play Manmoyee Girls' School^ a sweet 
comedy, played at Star (Art Theatre Ltd.) in 1932. A play of 
mistaken identity and funny situations, Manmoyee Girls’ School 
has few equals, but many successors both on the stage and on 
the screen. 

The Bengali stage has been enriched by the contribution of 
some well-k^nown novelists who also wrote plays. Among them 
mention may be made of the following : 

Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee, a lawyer-novelist, was closely 
connected with the theatre for about a quarter of a century and 
wrote for it whenever necessary. He wrote a number of short 
pieces, mainly humorous, which were tagged on to the main 
drama of the evening. He is the author of such plays as Jat 
Kinchit (1910), Graher Pher (1911), Daria (1912), Hater Punch 
(1916), Panchasar (1916), Sesh Besh (1918). His later composi¬ 
tions Lakh Taka (1926X Harano Ratcm (1929), Rumela {Bejo- 
jini (1932), Kajri (1934X etc. were staged in different theatres. 
His mythological Swayambara, based on the Mahabharata story 
of Savitri, was played at Star in 1931. Sourindra Mohan’s Harano 
Ratan and Kajri were great stage-hits at Natyyamandir and 
Rungmahal respectively. 

Dr Naresh Chandra Sengupta, another well-known lawyer- 
novelist, will be remembered for his Rishir Meye (1926), a drama 
set in the Vedic background and played at the Star Theatre. 
His Thaker Mela was played by Minerva Theatre on the Al¬ 
fred stage in 1925. Dr Sengupta’s Bara Bou (dramatization of 
his novel Narayani) was staged by Star in 1932. 

Many of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s novels were dramatized 
and they proved sure box office hits. The novelist himself drama¬ 
tized only three. Dena Poona (Soroshi). Pallisamaj (Roma), 
Datta (Bejoya), Sarat Chandra wrote no drama because, as he 
himself said more than once, the producer/director takes too much 
liberty with the original. That he himself had to yield to the 
demand of the theatre will be evident from the difference in the 
ending of his novel Dena Poona and that of his own dramatized 
version of it, Soroshi, produced by Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. 

Saradindu Bandopadhyay, well known as writer of detective 
novels, wrote two plays for Rungmahal, Detective and Bandhu, 
both in 1937. In 1953 his novel %inder Bondi and in 1978 his 
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Rajdrohi were dramatized and staged at Minerva and Rung- 
mahai respectively. In October 1980 his Benisanhar was seen 
on Kasi Viswanath Mancha. 

Tarashankar Bandopadhyay. recognized as the most outstand¬ 
ing among modem novelists, was a lover of the theatre from his 
early life. He contributed successful stage plays like Dui Purush 
(1942), Father Dak (1943), Binsa Satabdi (1944), Dwipantor 
(1950) which were played in different theatres. He also attempted 
a historical play, Balaji Rao (1951). As a writer of social plays 
Tarashankar is concerned with conflicts in a changing society. 
He could project his point of view dramatically. His dramatized 
novels include Kalindi (1941), Arogyyaniketan (1956), Kahi 
(1957) and a few others. 

Mono] Basu, also a reputed novelist, wrote a few plays for the 
theatre, such as Platan (1941), played at Natyyabharati, Bipor- 
joy (1948) and Seshlagna (1956), both played at Rungmahal. His 
Bristi-Bristi was dramatized as Dak Bunglow and played at 
Star in 1959. Essentially a story-teller. Mono] Basu holds the 
audience by a gripping story-interest and characters that are real. 

The popular novelist Dr. Nihar Ranjan Gupta also wrote for 
the theatre. His historical-romantic Padmini was staged by Star 
in 1953. It passed unnoticed. Then came his famous Ulka 
(1954) which had a long run at Rungmahal. Ulka was followed 
by Mayamriga. his novel dramatized by himself in 1959, at 
Rungmahal. Next was Chakra, also played in the same theatre 
in 1961. Tapasi played at Star in 1963 and Swarnab.doy at 
Minerva (1977) are his other plays. The secret of Nihar Ranjan 
Gupta’s success on the stage is his clever exploitation of sen¬ 
timent and human sympathy. He is also a good story teller, 
though absurdities and improbabitities are there in plenty. For 
instant dramatic effect logic is often sacrificed in his plays. 

Pramathanath Bishi, the noted scholar-critic-poct-novciist. 
contributed two delightful plays to the public theatre—Rco/uu.c 
Kritwa, played at Natyyaniketan in 1936, and Sunny Villa at 
Rungmahal in 1943. The plays are marked by the author’s obser¬ 
vation of hollowness and hypocrisy in modern sophisticated ur¬ 
ban life. His satire is at once pungent and pleasant. His wit and 
humour are polished. 

Premankur Atorthy (1890-1964). a well-known figure in 
Calcutta’s literary circle and a writer of repute, wrote a histori¬ 
cal play for Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s Sri Rangam. This was 
Takht-e-Taus (1951) in which Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. in his dec¬ 
lining years, once more showed his old flair for acting, in the 
role of 2^handar, 

The poet and novelist Naren Deb also wrote for Sisir Kumar's 
theatre, Naba Natyyamandir. His Phooler Aina was staged in- 
1934. 
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The renowned poet and composer Kazi Nazrul Islam, who 
wrote songs for many plays written by his friends, himself con¬ 
tributed Aleya for Natyyaniketan in 1931, and Modkumala for 
Natyya Bharati in 1939. 

Akhil Neogy, more well known as Swapan Buro, and Bimal 
Chose, known as Moumachi, both popular writers for children, 
contributed Vishnu Sharma (1947) andi Putuler D^sh (1947), res¬ 
pectively,-for Kalika and Rungmahal theatres. 

The famous novelist Probodh Sanyal wrote Shyamalir Swapfia 
(1953) for Rungmahal. His Priyabandhabi was dramatized as 
Srimati in 1947 and played at Minerva. 

Dhirendranarayan Roy’s Achal Prem and Bish Banhi were 
played at Kalika and Rungmahal in 1945 and 1953 respectively. 
His most successful was Patibrata (dramatized novel Sparser 
Prabhah). This was staged at Rungmahal in 1934. 

The eminent novelist Sailajaranjan Mukherjee’s Kalankabati 
was played at Star in 1953. 

Birendra Krishna Bhadra, the celebrated producer of radio- 
plays and director of a number of stage-hits, himself contributed 
two plays of his own. Vote Vondool (1938) and Black Out (1941) 
for Ranga Mahal and Minerva Theatres respectively. Written in his 
characteristically humorous vein, these sketches amused the audi¬ 
ence by their topical interest and laughter-provoking scenes, 
situations and dialogues. 

It is interesting to record that the tradition of stage artistes 
writing plays for the theatre, which began almost with the birth 
of the public theatre in the seventies of the nineteenth century, 
continues till today. Besides Girish Chandra Chose and Amri- 
talal Basu, two others among the founding fathers of the thea¬ 
tre wrote plays, namely, Nagendranath Banerjee and Ardhendu 
Sekhar Mustafi. The former’s Sati-KUKalankini (1875) and 
Gaikwad NcUak (1875) were played at Bengal, and Parijat Horan 
(1876) at the Great National theatres. Ardhendu Sekhar’s lone 
contribution Bhagaban Bhut (1904) was played at Minerva. But 
he presented a number of pantomimes and sketches for the en¬ 
tertainment of the audience. Most of these of the Pancharang 
variety were improvised. 

Kedar Chaudhuri, a contemporary of Girish Chandra, wrote 
Chhatrabhanga for National Theatre in 1883, and Pandava Nir- 
hasan for Emerald in 1887. He also dramatized Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Bouthakuranir Hat which was played at National 
Theatre as Raja Basanta Roy in 1883. 

Chunilal Deb’s output was quite large, though the plays were 
of the light variety and of brief length. These include Asman 
(Minerva, 1902), Nasib (1904), Gulru Zerina and Bahoha, played 
in the Great National Theatre in 1912, Tinti A pel and Alu- 
bakra played in the same theatre in 1913 and Kubja O Darji 
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staged by Presidency Theatre in 1917. Chunilal Deb’s Shaft Suja 
was played at National in 1909. He also dramatized Damodar 
Mukhcrjee’s Nawab Nandim for Great National in 1912. 

Suk-umari Dutt (Golap) and Nalinibala, two actresses of tlie 
early Calcutta theatre, also wrote for the theatre. The former’s 
A pun a Sedi was played at Bengal in 1877, while the latter’s 
Tofa was staged at Minerva in 1902. 

Actor-playwrights of the middle period were Phanibhusan 
Vidyavinode {Purohit, Minerva, 1932); Monoranjan Bhatta- 
charya {Chakrabuhya, Natyyaniketan, 1934, Deshbandhu, Sri 
Rangam, 1942, Bandanar Biyi\ Sn Rangam. 1946); Ayaskanta 
Bakshi (Dr Miss Kumud, Rungmahal, 1939, RehcarsaJ, Natyya 
bharati, 1941. Bholamaster, Rungmahal, 1942, Adhikar. Rung¬ 
mahal, 1944, Sonar Gaon, Rungmahal, 1946); Tulsi Lahiri 
{Mayer Dabi, Rungmahal, 1941, Dukhir I man, Sri Rangam, 
1947). 

A recent addition to the list is Satya Bandopadhyay whose 
Nafiahat was first played at Rungmahal in 1968 and then revi¬ 
ved at Tapan Theatre in 1976. 

In this category of actor-playwrights should be included a few 
members of contemporary group theatres who have appeared on 
the public stage and written for it, such as Utpal Dutt whose 
Chhayanot (1958), Angar (1959), Ferari Fauz (1961), Kallol (1967), 
etc. were played on the Minerva stage; Dhananjoy Bairagi (Tarun 
Roy) whose Ek Mutho A hash and Ek Peyala Coffee were played 
at Rungmahal in 1959, Rangini and Agantuk at Biswaroopa in 
1967, and Dayal Opera at Kasi Viswanath Mancha in 1972 ; 
Kiron Moitra whose Hasi was played at Biswaroopa in 1965. 
Earlier his story dramatized as Seta, by Bidhayak Bhattacharya, 
created a record of a continuous run of more than one thousand 
nights in the same theatre. 

Others deserving mention are Parthapratim Chaudhuri (Chhaya- 
Navika, Rungmahal, 1967): Mono] Mitra (Baba BadaU Rung¬ 
mahal, 1971); Sailesh Guha Neogi {Sameside, in collaboration 
with Probodh Bandhu Adhikari, Rungmahal, 1968); Amar 
Ghose (Tushar Yuga Aschey. Circarina, 1976); Samar Mukherjee, 
{BisK Shyamaprasad Mancha, 1976, Byavichar, Minerva, 1976. 
{Agnibanya, Circarina, 1978; Priyar Kfumje, Minerva, 1980); 
Soumijra Chatterjee (Namjiban, Kasi Viswanath Mancha, 1979); 
Sekhar Chatterjee {Judge Saheb, Bijon Theatre. 1979); 

Sircar {Great Eastern Stores, Basudeb Mancha, 1980); Sunit Das 
{Bandhabi, Minerva. 1978; Laj Rakho, Shyamaprasad Mancha, 
1979; Nisir Prem, Ram Mohan Mancha. 1979): Asim Chakra- 
verty {Badhu Naika, Pratap Memorial Hall, 1980), 

Other Dramatists 

Given below is a list of dramatists (other than those already 
mentioned), arranged alphabetically, and the titles of their plays ; 
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Abinash Gangopadhyay Jhakmari (Minerva, 1911); Chandey 
Chandey (Minerva, 1917); Olot-Palot (Monmohan, 1919). 
AIo Dasgupta Nambibhrat (Rungmahal, 1964). 

Amal Nag Jiban Rekha (Sujai^ Sadan, 1978). 

Amala Debi Bhikharini (Grand National, 1913). 

Amar Chatterjee Madan Mohan (Star, 1941). 

Amitabha Gupta Prabaha (Minerva, 1971). 

Asoke Sen Rani Bou (Rungmahal, 1953). 

Asutosh Bhattacharyya Abhisek (Rungmahal, 1937); Agamikal 
(Rungmahal, 1940); Monisher Bou (Star, 1946). 

Asutosh Sanyal Rajyyasri (Rungmahal. 1932, later renamed 
Dasyiia at Minerva); Bandini (Minerva, 1940). 

Aswini Ghosc Purir Mandir (Star, 1942). 

Baikunthanath Basu Natyyabikar (Bengal, 1890); Man (Emerald, 
1894); Santidhara (Minerva, 1904). ^ 

Basanta Chatterjee Meerabai (Monmohan, 1928). 

Bholanath Kavyyashastri Basuki (Minerva, 1931); Bamanavatar 
(Minerva, (1933); Dharmadwanda (Minerva, 1937); Jan- 
hayi (Star, 1939). 

Bhubah Sarkar Daktar Babu (Indian National, 1875). 

Biharilal Dutl Pa^ry Rausan (Unique, 1906). 

Biru Mukherjee Bandar (Piyasi, 1964), Bhanga Gorar Khela 
(Basudeb Mancha), A dal Badal (Boys’ Ow^n Library Hall). 
Brojen Dey Lai Panja (Rungmahal, 1953). 

Brojendra Kumar Roy Prakrit a Bandhu (Great National, 1876). 
Chandrakali Ghose Kusum Kumari (Great National, 1874). 
Chhabi Bancrjee Keranir Jiban (Minerva, 1952). 

Dasarathi Mukherjee Kanthahar (Monmohan, 1915); Ranabheri 
(Star. 1918). 

Debendranath Basu Othello (Star, 1919); Kuhaki (Star, 1920); 

Be jay a Awoaz (Minerva, 1893). 

Debkantha Bagchi Hesto Nesto (Minerva, 1914). 

Dhirendranath Mitra Mahanayak Sasanka (Minerva, 1955). 
Dhiren Mukherjee Jayanti (Minerva. 1940) ; Sroier Phool (Rung¬ 
mahal. 1942). 

Dilip Dasgupta Sanibar Bdyishe (Star, 1947). 

Durgadas I^y Srikrishner Balyaleela Minerva, 1897); Law 
Babu (Minerva, 1897); Jubijee Yagno (Minerva, 1897); 
Sree (Minerva, 1899); Mahila Majlis (Kohinoor, 1908); 
Sonar Sansar (Kohinoor, 1909). 

Dwarkanath Ganguii Beernari (Bengal, 1875). 

Ganesh Mukherjee Nata Nati (Rangana. 1975). 

Gangadhar Chattopadhyay Ekei Ki Boley Bangali Saheb (Ben¬ 
gal, 1874). 

Gantam Sen Daktar (Minerva, 1942). 

Gopal Chandra Mukherjee Komini Kunja (National, 1879); 
Pashan Pratima (Bengal, 1879). 
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Gosthobihari Dey Meghnath Monmohan, 1929). 

Haralal Roy Banger Sukhabman (Bengal, 1874); Hemlata 
(National, 1874); Rudrapal (Great National, 1874); Satru- 
sanhar (Great National, 1874); Kanak Padma (Indian 
National, 1875). 

Haranath Basu Punjab Gaurab (Kohinoor, 1908); BeCr Puja 
(Kohinoor, 1909); Mayur Sinhasan (Kohinoor, 1909); 
Behula (Star, 1910); Kabir (Monmohan, 1916). 

Haribhusan Bhattacharyya Kumar Sarnbhah (National. 1885). 

Harimohan Mukherjee Mordmalini (Bengal, 1874). 

Haripada Chattopadhyay Kalyani (National. 1908); Joydeb 
(Grand National, 1912); Tulsidas (Minerva, 1927). 

Haripada Mukherjee Rani Durgabati (Thespian, 1915). 

Harisadhan Mukherjee Banga Vikram (National. 1906); Maya 
• (National, 1906); Noor Mahal (Thespian, 1915); Akharer 
Swapna (Kohinoor, 1910). 

Harishchandra Sanyal Viswamitra (Kohinoor, 1911); Bhisma 
(Grand National. 1913). 

Hirendranarayan Mukherjee Palasi (Star, 1945). 

Indubhusan Bhattacharyya Raja Krishnachandra (Minerva, 
1951). 

Jadunath Khastagir Abhimanini (Naba Natyyamandir, 1934). 

Jatin Chatterjee Arab Abhijan (Star, 1918). 

Jatin Pal Rangbahar (Minerva, 1919). 

Jiten Mukherjee Parichay (Sri Rangam, 1949). 

Jogen Basu Ncda Haridas (Kohinoor, 1909); Ballal Sen (Star, 
* 4916); Deb Bala (Star. 1917). 

Togendra Chattopadhyay Bhanda Dalapati Danda (Bina, 1891). 

Jyoti Bachaspati Nibedita (Radhikananda Sampnidaya, 1929), 

Jyotirmoy De Biswas Sonar Khonje (Netaji Subhas Mancha, 
1980). 

J. N. Gupta Monisha (Minerva. 1920). 

Janakinath Basu Ramprasad (Bengal, 1891). 

Kedar Nath Mondol Behadda Behaya (Bina Stage, 1893). 

Kedarlal Roy Kunti-Karna-Krishna (Minerva, 1957). 

Kedarnath Das Buddhi Karl (National, 1910). 

Krishna Chandra Kundu Rat Dupure (Monmohan. 1915). 

Krishna Das Purohit (Minerva, 1944). 

Kunal Mukherjee Anannya (RungmahaJ. 1973); Parichay (Star, 
1974); Bhola Moira (Rammohan Mancha, 1975), 

Kunjabihari Basu Harish Chandra (Bengal. 1882) Sakuntaki 
Bengal. 1889); Sarmistha (Bengal, 1891) Sri Ram Navami 
(Bengal, 1^92), Hd-Jd-Bd-Ra-Ld Pantomime, 1892); Ananda 
Milan (National, 1878), 

K. C. Roy Dharmaghat (Minerva, 1926). 

Lakshminarayan Chakraverty Madaner Digbijoy (Great Natio¬ 
nal, 1874); Athaba Kamalini (Bengal, 1887); Nanda Ban- 
sochhed (National, 1874). 
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Lakshminarayan Das Mohcmter Ki Eei Kaj ? (Bengal, 1873). 
Lalit Chatterjee Prem Pratima (Unique, 1908). 

Mahatap Chandra Ghose Atmadarsan (Minerva, 1925). 

Manas Das Khabar Bolchi (Rungmahal, 1950). 

Maniklal Hindu Code Bill (Minerva, 1951). 

Manmatha Mohan Basu Andhare Ah (Minem, 1933). 
Mohendra Bose Padmini (Great National, lli75). 

Mono] Mohan Basu Rupkatha (Star, 1912); Reshmi Roonial 
(Minerva, 1920). 

Mono] Gupta Bhuler Mosul (Rungmahal, 1947). 

Monoranjan Das Nandan Kusum (National. 1879). 

Monilal Ganguli Muktar Mukti (Bengali Theatrical Co., 1922). 
Nabendu Chatterjee Subhadrar Bastraharan (Piyasi, 1965). 
Nagendranath Chaudhun Hca^iraj (Classic, 1897). 

Nagendranath Ghose Dan Leela (Bengal, 1895). 

Nalini Chatterjee Debasi and Ranger Khela (Rungmahal, 1932). 
Nanda Kumar Roy Sakuntala (Bengal, 1878). 

Nanilal Sur Delera (Unique, 1907). 

Narayan Basu Hamir (Thespian, 1915), Kurukshetra (Star. 1917). 
Naren Sarkar Madalasa (Minerva, 1899); Zerina (Minerva, 
1900); Jiban-Sangram (Star, 1911). 

Nemai Sil Kadombari (Bengal. 1874). 

Netai Bhattacharyya XJro Chithi (Sri Rangam, 1942); Michael 
(Sri Rangam, 1943). 

Nityabodh Vidyaratna Annada Mangal (Star, 1894); Stri 
Buddhi (Star, 1895); Ekadash Vrihaspati (Aurora, 1902); 
Bajimat (Kohinoor, 1908); Premer Pathar (Classic, 1904); 
Kusume Keet (Star, 1909); Lakshman Sen (Minerva, 1920). 
Nrityagopal Roy Harishchandra (Bengal, 1882). 

Prafulla Mukherjee Sonar Swapna (Classic, 1900); Tomari 
Classic, 1901). 

Prakash Sarkar Satyabondi (Rungmahal, 1951). 

Pramatha Bhattacharyya Cleopatra (Minerva, 1913). 

Pramatha Chaudhuri Bhagyya Chakra (Minerva, 1913); Para- 
joy (Monmohan, 1918). 

Pramatha Mitra Naganalini (Great National, 1875). 

Pramatha Roy Chowdhury Chitore Uddhar (Minerva, 1918). 
Prasad Goswami Nasta Nabud (Minerva, 1914). 

Prasanta Chaudhuri Pratyabartan (Minerva, 1957). 

Pratap Bandopadhyay Bidhaba Sankat (Emerald. 1887). 

Pratap Thakur Masnad (GhaUb Theatre, 1976). 

Probodh Majumdar Janmatithi (Natyyaniketan. 1935). 

Rabi Pandey Sukanya (Star, 1943). 

Radharaman Kar Saroja (Emerali 1889). 

Rajcndra Sarkar Jibanta Pratima (Minerva, 1897). 

Rajkumar Basu Kironsashi (Emerald. 1898). 

Rakhaldas Bhattacharyya Swadhin Zenana (Bengal, 1886); 
Bhanda Beer (Bengal, 1888). 
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Rakhaldas Roy Bejoy Vilas (Mmerva. 1918). Kalpataru (Minerva, 
1917). 

Ramesh Goswami Vidyasundar (Natyyaniketan, 1935); Kedar 
Roy (Natyyaniketan, 1936). 

Ramtaran Sanyal Pronu^e Kan an (National, 1879). 

Ranenidranath Gupta Karmabir (Presidency, 1918). 

Radhabenode Haidar hlag Yagna (Bengal, 1893). 

Rajkrishna Dutt Yaman Rog Temni Roja (Emerald, 1895). 

Rajkumar Chakraverty Lanchhita (Clem Browne / Bidhan 
Mancha, 1980). 

Rina Mukherjee Basar Badhu (Ram Mohan Mancha, 1980). 

Sabyyasachi Chatterjee Bardhamaner Bar Barisaler Kottey (Bov’s 
Own Library, 1978). 

Sachin Barik Kelenkari (Boys’ Own Library Hall, 1980). 

Sachindranath Bandopadhyay Janapadti Badhu (Star, 1973K 

Sailendranath Sarkar Sakher Jalpan (Kohinoor, 1911). 

Sailesh Dey Jai Ma Kali Boarding (Rangana, 1979). 

Salil Sen Down Train (Biswaroopa/Girish Theatre. 1960); 
Swikriti (Rungmahal, 1963); Pratima (Rungmahal, 1966). 

San joy Bhattacharyya Buno Ol Bagha Tcntul (Boys’ Own 
Library Hall, 1979). 

Suntosh Sen Erao Manush (Minerva, 1953); Madhyahitta 
(Minerva, 1956); Anyapurha (Sujata Sadan, 1980). 

Sarat Bhattacharyya Tantia Bheel (Bengal, 1893). 

Sarat Ghose Jatkhyuta (1928); Abhijat (1931); Sree (1931); all 
at Minerva. 

Sashanka Banerjee Kshudiram (Rungmahal, 1947). 

Salish Chandra Chattopadhyay Ratnamala (1903), Natan Boa 
(1903); Jahanara (1904); aU at Unique; Bangali Paltan 
(1917), Nisar Swapan (1917); Dharmapath (1918); all at 
Presidency Theatre. 

Satish Ghatak Padadhuli and Hate Handi (Minerva, 1931); 
Adarsa Stri (Rungmahal, 1951). 

Satya Basu Sarbadhikari Karnat Kumar (National, 1876). 

Satyacharan C!hakraverti Greptar (Thespian, 1915). 

Satyen Gupta Agnisikha (Minerva, 1931); Mahaprasthan 
(Natyyaniketan, 1932); Shyama (Naba Natyyamandir. 1935) 

Si sir Bose Abhisapta (Ram Mohan Mancha, 1977). 

Sisir Kumar Ghose Naiso Rupea (National. 1875). 

Sris Chandra Bose Pundarik (Natyyamandir, 1925). 

Sripada Mukherjee Ramayane Art (Minerva, 1927). 

Srikrishna Mukherjee (Anil Mukherjee) Biplabi (Rungmahal, 
1948). 

Subodh Das Ghat kali (Boys’ Own Library. 1978). 

Sunil Chakraverti Takar Rung Kalo (1965) and Ami Mantri 
Hobo (1969); at Rungmahal. 

Sunil Chatterjee Trishna (Clem Brown Institute. 1977). 

Sunil Sarkar Katha Kao (Rungmahal. 1963). 
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Suren Roy Ruper Phand (1915); Mukure Muskil (1915); Pra- 
net Tan (1921), all at Monmohan, 

Sureadra Basu Holo Ki (Classic, 1905); Lala Golokchand 
(Grand National. 1914). 

Surendranath Majumdar Hamir (National, 1881). 

Sushil Mukherjee Anartha (1961); and Tathastu (1973); both at 
Rungmahal. 

Sudhir Banerjee Jijabai (Rungmahal, 1952). 

lapendu Gangopadhyay Sangram (Star, 1978). 

lara Chand Bhaduri Nishiddha Prem QSasudeb Mancha, 1980). 

Tara Kumar Mukherjee Jibcui Ranga (Sri Rangam, 1941); 
Prasna (Sri Rangam, 1953). 

Tarak Mukherjee Ramprasad (1946), Yugavatar (1948), Attaha- 
par (1948), Meerabai (1949), Kdyani (1950), aU at Kalika. 

Tarini Charan Pal Bhim Sinha (Great National, 1876). 

Umesh Chandra Mitra Bidhaba Bibaha Natcdc (Hindu National, 
1873). 

Upen Vidyabhusan Kishore Sadhan (Minerva, 1899). 

Utpalendu Sen Sindhu Gaurab (Rungmahal, 1932); Partha Sara- 
thi (Minerva, 1938). 

Umanath Bhattacharya Neecher Mahal (Minerva/Little Theatre, 
1959). 


Note : The years given above are either the years of publication or 
of the staging of the plays in the particular theatre mentioned, 
not necessarily for the first time. 



APPENDIX III 


Group Theatre Dramatbte 


Buon Bhattacharyya (1917-78) 

Bijon Bhattacharya, whose premature and sudden death occurred 
in January 1978, had set the trend for people’s drama. He 
gathered his material from what he saw around him and wrote 
with his heai't’s blood. His Nabanna, which opened a new 
chapter in Bengali drama, had a story depicting the terrible 
suffering of poor villagers during the bleak period of the Bengal 
Famine of 1943. It was not a drama of an individual, but of a 
community of which the individual was a mere representative. 
It was a stark exposure of human greed and human misery. 
Bijon Bhattacharya knew the life he wrote about in such plays 
as Kalanka, Mara Chand, Gotrantar, Garvabati Janani, Dt’bi 
Garjan, etc. His characters belong mostly to rural Bengal and 
they speak the language that is natural to them and not the so¬ 
phisticated language of the stage. His plays have a good deal 
of folk element as well as a regional flavour. Influence of foreign 
writers, so frequently found in the group theatre dramatists, is 
absent in Bijon Bhattacharya’s plays. He is deeply rooted to the 
soil and his dramas combine strength and simplicity with a rare 
originality and genuinenes of feeling. Himself an actor and a 
director, Bijon Bhattacharya had a sense of the theatre, and this 
helped him to combine the matter and the manner of his plays 
in such a way as lo make them effective on the stage. In spite 
of one-sidedness and a lack of total vision his dramas never fad 

to move. 


DIGINDRAN4TH Banerjee 

Like Bijon Bhattacharya, Digindranath Banerjee also belongs to 
the early group of group theatre writers. He began in the early 
forties with Antaral, a family drama of concealment and tet^ 
revelation of unwed motherhood in the conservative society. This 
theme has been later exploited by many other dramatists. 
Banerjee then passed on to more vital themes in his 
ber of both full-length and one-act plays. He ma^ the evils of 
the partition of Bengal his main theme in a ntimter im¬ 

portant plays. His Bastu Bhita has for it^s theme the communal 
problem^ in an East Bengal village. The quesuon of Hindu- 
Nfoslem relationship has been treated 

MokaMlo is an exposure o( the raokrited 

by the moneyed class and the ultimate nse of fte cxptoitM 

the oppressors. Mashd has as its theme the dehumani- 
37 
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zing communal frenzy and violence and leaves a message of the 
need of unity and harmony. Among his other plays are Taranga, 
Jiban Srotey, Kcu Dai Noy. Written from personal experience 
Digin Banerjee’s dramas, rich in their human as well as literary 
qualities and a deep understanding of social forces at work in a 
changing society, have the special appeal as serious and mean¬ 
ingful writing of one who has something to say. 

Tulsi Lahiri (d. 1959) 

Tulsi Lahiri was another senior group theatre writer, though he 
had earlier written for the professional theatre. Sambhu Mitra’s 
famous group Bohurupee began with Tulsi Lahiri’s Pathik, 
(1949) a drama with its location in a coal mining area. Its scene 
of action is a teashop on Grand Trunk Road where various 
characters assemble with different motives leading to many com¬ 
plications. But Tulsi Lahiri is more well known as writer of 
Chhenra Tar, also played by Bohurupee. Chhenra Tar is his 
best play. It is a moving tragedy in the background of the Ben¬ 
gal Famine of 1943. It is a human drama of Bengal peasant 
life—the story of a poor Muslim family of North Bengm, rela¬ 
ted with an abounding sympathy and a profound understanding 
of local customs. Chhenra Tar has both literary and dra¬ 
matic qualities. Lahin’s Dukhir I man, a drama of the same cate¬ 
gory. was played ^t Sn Rangam and won high praise from the 
press and the public. His Banglar Mali preaches the message of 
communal amity. Lakshmipriyar Sansar depicts the predicament 
of a middle class family in the post-war society. Tulsi Lahiri 
drew his material from human sufferings caused by famine, par¬ 
tition, communal strife etc. His characters speak in dialects, 
when necessary. He writes with sympathy and understanding, de¬ 
picting outer and inner conflicts in a poignant maimer. His 
closeness to the theatre helped him to make his plays dramati¬ 
cally effective. His Vitti, Nayak, Natyyakar were played by Rup- 
kar. Tulsi Lahiri wrote a few one-act plays also. 

Salil Sen 

Another senior vt-riter, Salil Sen became better known as a 
film director, but he actually began with the I.P.T.A. A skilful 
writer of plays, with a personal acquaintance of men and things 
about whom he wrote. Salil Sen came into prominence with 
Natim Yuhudi (1951) which has an East Bengali refugee tea¬ 
cher's family as the centre of interest. The drama depicts the 
woes and problems of an uprooted humanity, victims of parti¬ 
tion of Bengal. His Mou Chor of which the location is the 
at once romantic and awful Sunderbans has a unique local 
flavour. It is a drama of great originality and human appeal. 
It depicts the hard life of the local poor tribes, their love and 
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hate, and their struggle for existence. Salil Sen has to his cre¬ 
dit a number of plays, such as Sannyasi, Darpan, Dishari, etc. 
He also wrote for the public theatre and directed public thea¬ 
tre plays. While Bijon Bhattacharya, Digin Banerjce and Tulsi 
Lahlri wrote primarily as part of the People’s Theatre Move¬ 
ment, Salil Sen deviated a little and widened the range of his 
dramas, both in story and character, so that he seems to lean 
towards what has been called the New Drama movement. He 
does not confine himself to any ‘ism’ as such, and yet his 
sympathy for the poor and the oppressed is evident in his plays. 
His social consciousness leads him to express himself through 
plays of various types. 

Utpal Dutt 

Utpal Dutt is essentially a People’s Theatre man, not only 
because he renamed his original Little Theatre Group as Peo¬ 
ple’s Little Theatre but also because the declared aim and pur¬ 
pose of his plays is to rouse the people against the ruling class, 
the coterie of heartless exploiters who profit by the sufferings 
of the poor. 

Utpal Dutt’s dramas are powerfully conceived and loudly 
delivered. They are meant to inflame and convert the audience 
to a particular point of view. He has not, therefore, hesitated to 
sacrifice balance or even good taste when necessary, or to give 
a little twist to facts, both of life and of history, to suit his 
own purpose or, sometimes, to throw all artistic restraints to the 
winds to win popular acclaim. Utpal Dutt is a playwright for what 
is called the ‘agit-prop theatre’, the theatre of agitation and 
propaganda. 

Utpal Dutt has cast his net wide. Unlike his immediate pre¬ 
decessors he has collected material both from native and foreign 
sources and presented them in his own loud and declamatory 
style, using*his own superb stage techniques, light and sound effects, 
and a spectacular show of mass acting on an elaborate stage. 
The history of other nations fighting against colonialism and 
exploitation has provided him with fo(^ for his dramas on 
the Calcutta stage. The professional shows he gave at Minerva 
Theatre did not stop Utpal Dutt from playing there his own 
Ajeya Vietnam, Manusher Adhtkarey, Yuddhang Dehi and such 
other plays. His later plays, under the banner of PLT. acquir^ 
more fire and venom, and were presented with his characteris¬ 
tically caustic humour and pungent satire, punched with occa¬ 
sional vu^arity, both in language and gesture. These plays go 
down easily with the audience, specially when they are so spec¬ 
tacularly mounted and well enacted under his masterly direction, 
with himself in the leading roles of many of them, assisted by 
a rigorously bained and well-disciplined team of actors. The 
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very titles of some of his plays are indicative of their character 
—Teer (arrow). Rifle, Barricade, Tota (cjuftridge), etc. 

Apart from Chhayanot, Anger, Ferari Fouz, Kallol and other 
plays produced on the professional stage (Minerva, (1959-68), 
Utpal Dutt’s reputation as a dramatist rests on Tiner Tarowal 
a period piece, the starting point of which is the beginning of 
the Bengali theatre in 1872,—a clever and intelligent play, full 
of smiles and tears, and containing a play within a play, with 
a mixture of contemporary history; Duhswapner Nagari, which 
is a representation of the many facets of life in Calcutta—a city 
that has been condemned by its critics as a nightmare city; 
Barricade, Titumir, Stalin 1934 and a few other such plays. A 
prolific writer with a professed commitment to the Marxian 
philosophy as the remedy for social evils, Utpal Dutt who has 
written poster plays, street-comer plays as well as Jatra plays, 
has never hesitated to declare in an unabashed manner his pro¬ 
pagandist motive in the writing of plays. Both in form and con¬ 
tent he is a bold experimenter. Utpal Dutt is the angry man 
of the theatre whose volcanic personality and unshakable faith 
in political theatre have left a stamp on his dramas. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, his first drama on the professional stage Chhaya¬ 
not (1958), a revelation of the back-stage affairs of filmdom and 
his latest at the Calcutta University Institute Hall, Danrao 
Pathikhar (1980) with poet Michael Madhusudan Dutt as the 
hero, are differently conceived. 

Dhananjoy Bairagi 

On a different footing stands Dhananjoy Bairagi (Tarun Roy) of 
Theatre Centre. Starting with Dhritarastra (1957), Dhananjoy 
Bairagi has written plays of all sorts, some of which have been 
played on the public stage under his direction and leadership. 
His plays for the Theatre Centre, Dhritarastra, Rupoli Chand, 
Rajanigandha, etc., depict the life and problems of the middle 
class in the modern setting of a changing society and have both 
a story and character interest, combining realism, romanticism 
and idealism with theatrical tension and suspense. In spite of 
the failures of modem life, Dhananjoy Bairagi feels that all is 
not lost. His Adr Hobey Na Deri, which has a crumbling build¬ 
ing as its locale, has an allegorical political significance, sug¬ 
gesting the fall of the the old order and die dawn of a new. 
Sri Bairagi’s later plays, Parafita Nayak, Athacha Sanjukta, 
etc., display a greater variety in character and situation and a 
greater subtlety in psychological delineation. Dhananjoy 
Bairagi reveals a flair for melodrama with ingredients of crime, 
intrigue, murder, shady characters in such plays as Nisachar, 
Trishul, Kencho Khudfe Soap, etc. His latest plays are Trisul 
and Orchid (1980). He writes with an eye on ^e theatre, keep¬ 
ing in mind the men and material available for his stage. 
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This is at once a handicap and a challenge which Dhananjoy 
Bairagi has met successfully. 

Gakgapada BASU(d. 1971) 

With his academic background and journalistic experience. 
Gangapada Basu proved to be a successful writer for the group 
theatre. His Angsidiir was played by Bohurupce in 1955. His 
later plays were meant for the Annwesa group, though they 
have been played by other groups as well. His AmJnakarer 
Britta, a drama based on real life, featuring refugees and slum 
dwellers on the one hand and the rich exploiters of the swiety 
on the other, is a revelation of his deep and sympathetic aware¬ 
ness of life. Satya Mara Gechey is one of his most popular 
plays. Some among his other plays are Noho Mata, Nomo 
Jantra, Mahaguru Nipat, Projapatayc Nomo. Sri Basu could 
combine humour with satire, emotion with intellect, entertain¬ 
ment with analysis. Himself a reputed actor and director, he 
could make his play convey a message without making it a 
propaganda piece. His premature death a few years ago has 
been a distinct loss to Bengali drama and theatre. He wrote a 
number of one-act plays also. 

Biru Mukherjee 

Biru Mukherjee was connected with the I.P.T.A. in the forties. 
His name is inseparably associated with Rahumukta, a drama 
which has all the ingredients of the people’s theatre, and San- 
kratui, which is slightly differently conceived, with a complicated 
story. Rahumukta was played in the jatra technique and was at 
one time an immensely popular jplay. It has lost none of its 
appeal even today. Sankranti is his another popular play. His 
Sahityik is a moving and pungent satire exposing the hollow¬ 
ness of a posthumous honour shown to a litterateur who died 
in dire poverty. Charprahar is another interesting drama throw¬ 
ing a lurid light on a dark side of today’s life, a lamentable 
crack in the pillars of the community. Biru Mukherjee is an un¬ 
tiring writer, free from dogmatism, but always alive to the social 
responsibility of a writer in a society dominated by glaring in¬ 
equalities among classes. Biru Mukherjee has not confined him¬ 
self to the group theatre. He has worked for the public or pro¬ 
fessional theatre, mainly as a dramatizer of novels and stories. 
His dramatization of Gorky’s Mother is one of the earliest ver¬ 
sions of this play to be seen on the group theatre stage. 

Kiron Moitra 

Actor-director, Kiron Moitra. is another seasoned writer of 
plays for the group theatre. He first attracted attention with his 
Baro Ghanta (1958), a poignant drama of lower middle class 
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life in the post*partition years, its problems and miseries, its 
disintegration and loss of values. A drama of stark realism, 
written with sympathy and understanding, Baro G/ionta proved 
a popular play. This led the author to attempt a sequel in Boro 
Ghaiita Porey which, however, did not prove so popular. Sri 
Moitj-a’s Chorabali also depicts the steady erosion of the Ben¬ 
gali middle class under the impact of the complicated and 
hostile forces of modem life. Kiron Moitra has many other 
plays to his credit. His Nam Nei with its theatrical background 
has novelty in technique. Natak Noi has a note of satire. 
Natak Niye Natak has a sad ending. Annyachhaya raises a rele¬ 
vant social question on the loss of moral values. Moitra com¬ 
bines the social awareness of a writer with the demands of the 
theatre. He is no propagandist. He depicts life as it is and his 
sympathetic attitude is dramatically conveyed. Kiron Moitra leans 
more towards New Drama transcending the limitations of Peo¬ 
ple’s Drama. 

Ajit Gangopadhyay 

Ajit Gangopadhyay, one of the senior writers for the group 
theatre, has to his credit a number of foreign plays successfully 
adapted for the stage, properly acclimatized to the soil. His 
renderings display a command over foreign and indigenous mate¬ 
rial and an enlightened appreciation of the respective view¬ 
points of the East and the West. His adaptations also read well 
as literary pieces. His Nirbodh (Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot), 
Thana Thekey Aschi (Priestley’s An Inspector Colls), Shakun- 
tala Ray (Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler), A hash Bihongi (Chekov’s 
The Sea Gull), Seydin Banglakshmi Bankey (Chekov’s Anni¬ 
versary) and other plays show his skill. Sri GanguH translated 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet without trying to Indianize it. For obvi¬ 
ous reasons this remained a reading drama with a special appeal 
of its own. Sri Ganguli has attempted a few original plays also 
of which Nachiketa is illustrative of an intellectual’s attempt at 
understanding life eternal, beyond what is merely temporary. 
His Natyyakarer Bipatti was staged by Bohurupee in 1956. Sri 
Gangopadhyay also wrote a number of one-act plays. 

Umanath Bhattacharyya 

Umanath Bhattacharyya is known as the author of Neecher 
Mahal, an adaptation of Gorky’s The Lower Depths, an oft- 
repeated production of group theatres. His other popular adap¬ 
tations arc Ghurni and Sesh Sambad. He is also the autiior of 
a few original plays. His Thug, Dhanapati Greptar, Jal, etc. 
have been produced by different group theatres. 

SOUMBNDRA CHANDRA NaNDI 

Scholarly and selective Soumendra Chandra Nandi has dramati- 
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zed a few well-known foreign plays like Sartre’s Men Without 
Shadows {Chhayabeheen\ Ionesco’s The Rhinocetous {Gandar), 
Strindberg’s Pariah (Antyafa), Albee’s The Zoo Story (China- 
khanar Galpo\ and has also written a few original ones like Saman- 
taral, Chharpoka, Sakai Sandhyar Natak etc. He has attempted 
a number of one-act plays also, both in translation/adaptation 
and in original. His own theatre, Bharatiya Natya Samsad, pro¬ 
duced a few of these with success. Soumen Nandi is a play¬ 
wright with a difference. His inspiration is more artistic, literary 
and dramatic than social or political. He has not allowed him¬ 
self to be carried away by the populist trend. There is an air 
of intellectualism about his few but distinctive plays. 

Rudraprasad Sengupta 

Rudraprasad Sengupta, a teacher of English in a government- 
sponsored College in Calcutta, is a late arrival in the field of 
dramatic writing. He has so for devoted himself almost exclu¬ 
sively to the adaptation of foreign plays. This actor-director of 
Nandikar drew the attention of the press and the public even 
with his first work Natyyakarer Sandhane Chhati Charitra 
(1961) (Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author). The 
play b^ame a box office hit and set Nandikar on its way to 
fame and financial stability. Then came Will Shakespeare, 
Ekti Kalpana, adaptation of Clemence's Will Shakespeare, An hi' 
xention (1964). His Yakhan Eka, (1966) an adaptation of Ar¬ 
nold Wesker’s Roots, is a distinct addition to the list o/ worth¬ 
while group theatre plays. Nandikar’s recent success Football, 
adaptation of Peter Terson’s Zi^gar Zaggar (1977) is another 
illustration of Rudraprasad’s skill in dramatizing. Next came 
Khorir Gandi (1978) (Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk Circle) 
which is so well done that it hardly appears to be a play which 
was originally foreign. His latest is Byatikram (1981), adapta¬ 
tion of Bitcht’s The Exception cmd the Rule. A keen and in¬ 
telligent student of literature with a power of critical assessment 
and easy assimilation, combined with a dramatic sense, Rudra¬ 
prasad is now in the midst of his creative activity, giving a new 
dimension to the group theatre. 

Sekhar Chatterjee 

Leader of Theatre Unit, Sekhar Chatterjee, actor and director, 
has shown considerable skill in adapting foreign plays for pro¬ 
duction by his group. Some of these are Char Deyal (Kataev's 
Squaring the Circle), Panchaswar (Thomas Brandon’s Charlie’s 
Aunt), Pontu Laha (Brecht’s Herr Puntild), Eto Tiiku Basa 
(Kroetz's Das Nest). Chatterjee also wrote a few original plays 
like Fariad, Jmmahhumi, Pratidhwani. His long association 
with the N^ Drama/Theatre movement and his experience of 
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the professional theatre helped him in giving the stuff that 
works on the stage aided by new techniques of production. 

Ajitesh Banerjee 

Actor-director-organizer, Ajitesh Banerjee is a popular name in 
the theatrical world. Originally belonging to Nandikar of which 
he was the chief architect, Ajitesh parted company with his 
friends to start a new group which he has called Nandimukh. 
Nandi mukh has produced Pap Puny a. his adaptation of Tols¬ 
toy’s The Power of Darkness. Earlier, he had adapted for Nan¬ 
dikar Bidehi (Ibsen’s Ghosts), Chekov’s The Marriage Proposal 
(Prastab), Swan Song (Nana Ranger Dinguli), The Cherry Or¬ 
chard (Manjari Amer Manjarf), Brecht’s The Three Penny 
Opera, (Tin Paisar Pala), The Good Woman of Setzuan (Bhalo- 
manus), Kesselring’s Arsenic and the Old Lace (Bitansa), etc. 
His original plays Setuhandha, Hey Somoy Uttal Somoy and 
Saudagarer Nouka, show a distinctive feature of Ajitesh as a 
writer for the stage. The plays are wholly conceived in terms 
of the theatre. 

Badal Sircar 

Badal Sircar (Sudhin Sircar), a town-planning engineer is now inter¬ 
nationally known not only as a dramatist but also as the spon¬ 
sor of ‘theatre in the round’ in India. He has won both 
recognition and awards for his significant contribution to drama 
and theatre. Sircar began with a few light comedies like Bado 
Pishima, Ram-Shyam-Jadu, Vichitra Anusthan, Kahi-Kahini, etc. 
With a greater experience of life and an increasing awareness 
of the complexities and contradictions faced in day-to-day life 
by modem man. Badal Sircar found, for some time, the drama 
of the absurd, as the fitting vehicle for self-expression. So came 
Ebarn Indrajit (1965) which, played by Shouvanik, almost over¬ 
night brought Badal Sircar in prominence. The frustration and 
meaninglessness of life, an aitiilcss blindfold journey in the dark 
vacuum that life is, a journey that ends where it begins and 
takes the traveller nowhere—the essence of the drama of this 
genre—is remarkably brought out in Ebam Indrajit. Then 
came Baki Itihas and Pagla Ghora, both played by Bohurupee. 
Both these plays emphasize the dark side of life that is often 
hidden beneath a glittering surface. Both are morbid and pessi¬ 
mistic. They show the dramatist in a “slough of despond”. 
Arising out of this well of despair Sircar wanted to carry his 
message to the masses direct, without the intervention of the 
proscenium stage and all the other sophistications that it im¬ 
plies. With a revolutionary zeal he wrote Spartacus, Michhil, 
Bhoma, Trinsa Satabdi, and other plays. And yet Badal Sircar 
has an innate s^se of comedy. This is evident in Ballavpurer 
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RupkcUha, Pralap, Yadi Ar Ekbar and other plays which provide 
both food for thought as well as entertainment. Badal Sircar is a 
lone traveller with fis Satabdi group, making many bold, even fan¬ 
tastic, experiments both in the content and form of plays, staging 
them in parks and street comers or in a small hall with the 
audience squatting on the ground in a circle and sometimes 
even participating in the play itself. He never advertises his 
plays or performances, and yet his merit has not gone unrecog¬ 
nized. National Akademi of Drama has honoured him. The 
Government of India conferred on him “Padma Sri” in 1972. 


Mohit Chatterjee 

Mohit Chatterjee, a college teacher in Calcutta, attracts atten¬ 
tion at the very outset by the apparently absurd titles of his 
plays, such as, Chandraloke A^nikanda, Gandharajer Hattali. 
Kanthanalite Suryya, etc. and then by their intellectual content. 
A writer as well as a thinker with a strong conviction in the 
validity of his ideas, Mohit Chatterjee has contributed a num¬ 
ber of dramas that stand apart from the general run of plays. 
Impatient with the prevailing condition of things, Mohit 
Chatterjee boldly prophesizes the advent of a new era and the 
collapse of the present order. The view becomes pronounced in 
Rajrakta, though presented in an allegorical manner, his favou¬ 
rite mode of expression. The intellectual element in Mohit 
Chatterjee’s plays is a welcome feature of modem Bengali 
drama. The poet in Mohit Chatterjee is evident in his dialogues, 
his use of symbols and images and occasional flights into the 
unreal. Captain Hurr-ra, Baf;hhondi, Shabadhare Jyotsna, 
Swadeshi Naksa, Sinhasaner Kshoyrog. Jadu Band a are some 
of his characteristic plays. Chatterjee also rendered Brechts 
The Life of Galileo into Bengali as Galileor Jihan. 


Monoj Mitra 

Yet another college teacher, Monoj Mitra, actor-director and 
playwright, has to his credit a large bunch of plays produced 
within an incredibly short time. Mitra is a significant and ver¬ 
satile writer who hardly repeats himself, unlike some of his 
contemporaries. He does not appear to be committed to any 
particular or preconceived way of thought. He impresses us as 
a devotee of the dramatic art for its own sake. He makes van- 
ous experiments with regard to theme and technique, though 
his progressive views, human sympathy and dislike of the exis- 
tine setup are quite clear. He is a master of intelligent satire 
and his dialogue is taken direct from life. Beginning with 
Moroger Dak, Tapur Tupur, and a few one-act plays, Monoj 
Mitra displayed his talent in such plays 
Mrityur Chokhe Jed, Abasanna Prajapati, Shiber Asaddhi and 
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such Other plays. His Chakh Bhanga Modhu, stands out as a 
real drama in the midst of a host of pseudo-dramas. Rooted in 
the soil, spoken in a local dialect with a deeply moving story 
and characters that are very realistic, Cftakh Bhanga Modhu 
established Monoj Mitra as ^e most promising dramatist of the 
day. Narak Gulzar confirmed the expectation. With mythology 
used in the present social context Narak Gulzar has a distinc¬ 
tion of its own. Its pleasant satire tells its own tale. Mono] 
Mitra’s Sajano Bagan (1978) is a unique play, the story of a 
poor nonagenarian owner of a small piece of land in a village, 
perilously hanging on to life and ultimately turning the table 
on those who wanted his death as quickly as possible to take 
possession of his property. The social problem of land grabb¬ 
ing by the rich is presented in the play with the aid of an in- 
telligently-used supernatural element. But for the broadly comi¬ 
cal characters of the two sons and the wife of the land-grab¬ 
ber. who appear a little out of tune with the main interest of 
the drama, Sajano Bagan, with its title taken from one of the 
oft-quoted utterances of the hero of Girish Chandra Ghose’s 
PrafuUa, will be deemed as a distinctive drama of the seventies 
of the present century. For simple humour, not however with¬ 
out a basic human appeal and social relevance, one may turn 
to Monoj Mitra’s Baba Badd (renamed Kenaram Becharam) 
or Parahas. His latest Mesh O Rakshas combines social con¬ 
sciousness with music, allegory and elements of a jatra play. 

Sailesh Guha Necxsy 

Sailesh Guha Neogy is a prolific writer of plays whose pre¬ 
ference is light comedies. A clever observer of what goes on 
in today’s city life, Guha Neogy has presented men and women, 
mostly of the younger generation, in funny situations to raise a 
laughter. His plays, meant primarily to entertain with themes 
of topical interest, are only surface deep. They are marked with 
the usual exaggerations and improbabilities. Nevertheless, they 
throw light on some aspects of social life, exposing its anoma¬ 
lies and contradictions, as well as the oddities and angularities 
of individual life. His humour is sometimes mixed with pathos. 
Boudir Biye, Camp III, Private Employment Exchange, Jharna, 
Pahari Phool, Phans, Jiban Ranga, Klanta Rupakar, Abhinetrir 
Swami, Jhumur are some of his popular plays. Amidst a host 
of serious playwrights, Sailesh Guha Neogy with his group 
Merrymakers’ Club has chosen to stand a little apart, using 
laughter as corrective weapon. Of late he has started writing 
plays for jatra. 

Some Other Writers for the Group Theatre 

Ramen Lahiri is a near-veteran among group theatre writers. 
For some time he had his own unit, Ranga-Sri, which produced 
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his highly interesting Aro Gan Choi, Elem Natan Deshey, 
Benju, and cipher plays. His Satatama Ahhinov~Rajani, Raj- 
jotak, Monobikalan, Panthasala (adaptation of Goldsmith’s She 
Stoo^ps to Conquer) and a few other plays have become popu¬ 
lar. Lahiri too has started writing for jatra. His other plays 
are Nataranga, Maran Khela, Janma Mrityu. 

Jyochan Dastidar, writing for Rupantari and Charvak, is 
well known for his Dui Mahal and Karnik. Swarna-granthi, 
Antaheen, Binsottari are some among his popular plays. One 
of his recent plays is Kalketu played by Charvak. 

Jyotu Bandopadhyay’s Gatenum has been an oft-repeated 
play in group theatre. Bdyen, Louha Kafxn, Bajikar and a few 
others have established him as a capable writer. 

Jagamohan Mazumdar has attracted attention by his Pakhir 
Basa, Ora Thakey Odhare, Ora Kaj Korey, Kanina Koro Na 
and other plays. 

Satya Bandopadhyay, the celebrated public theatre actor, 
wrote two very remarkable plays for his group Ingit. These 
are Sesh Thekey Suru and Pangapal, both showing Sri Bando¬ 
padhyay’s power to penetrate beneath the surface of life, and of 
combining humour with pathos. Both plays have decidedly dra¬ 
matic qualities. His another play is Nirlajyya. 

Chittaranjan Ghose, a university lecturer, novelist, literary 
critic and editor of a theatre journal, is also a dramatist of 
consummate skill. His original N(di Binodini and adapted 
Antigone (based on Jean Anouilh’s play), produced by Nandi- 
kar, are two plays capable of bearing comparison with the very 
best of the time. His Abfumanyu is another remarkable drama 
of life in the late sixties, showing the author’s intelligent under¬ 
standing of the forces at work in a transitional society. His 
Derojio is a biographical and period drama on the life of the 
great nineteenth century teacher of ‘Young Bengal’. Dao Phiri 
Sey Aranyd is another significant play by him. His latest is 
Atmaja. Sri Ghose has also written a numt^r of one-act plays. 
His plays bear evidence of mature thinking, command over 
language and a balanced view of life. 

Bibhuti Mukherjee, who has been writing since the IPTA 
days, has to his credit Amrita-Jantrana, Pakey-Chakrey, Ama- 
nisha, Thagi-Kahini, Band el Local, Netai Gorgorl's Bou 
and other plays. His Keya-Kunja is a play with some distinction 
and has been played by various groups. 

Parthapratim Chaudhuri. actor and director both of plays 
and films, has written a few interesting pieces, some of which 
are inspired by foreign originals. Writing for Sundaram. of 
which he was the founder. Sri Chaudhuri contributed Finger 
Print, Char Deyaler Oalpa, Krishnachurar Mrityu, Sahdarup- 
Dhaturup, Khemcha, etc. His Maiater Rung Muhurta, based on 
Albee’s famous play Who Is Afraid Of Virginia Woolf, was 
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produced by Shouvanik a few years ago. His latest is Bristir 
Akshare. 

Arun Mukherjee, a late arrival in the field, has written and 
directed plays for his group Chetana. His Marich Sambad and 
Ramjatra are significant additions to group theatre drama. For 
his Bhalomanusher Pala, Spartacus, Jagannath, Samadhan he 
has drawn material from forei^ plays. 

Nilkantha Scngupta, the leading player and director of Theatre 
Commune has won recognition as an adapter of plays. Bivut 
Bagh, Paraharti Akraman, Dansagar are his successful adaptions 
He also wrote a few original plays. 

Among group theatre writers three deserve special mention 
as writers of one-act plays. These are Ratan Kumar Ghose, 
Rabindra Nath Bhattacharyya and Radharaman Ghose. 

Ratan Kumar Ghose has always something striking to say 
and he says it in a novel manner, with symbolic suggestions, 
allegorical subtleties and technical competence. His analysis and 
criticism of the present society is piquant and incisive. His 
Pitamohoder Uddeshey, Rajhari Kcdddur, Kritadas, Pap Punya, 
Sesh Bichar, Mahakabyya, etc. have a contemporaneity which 
has made them popular with various group theatres. Tritiya 
Kantha, Sesh Prahari. Sonali Swapna, Jammu Dwiper Itikatha, 
are some of his other plays. Ratan Ghose is angry 
but self-possessed. He expresses his disapproval of the present 
by the method of distancing through well-conceived stories. His 
trilogy Samrat, Amritasyya Putra and Phera are remarkable 
pieces giving a glimpse of the dramatist’s vision of man’s destiny. 
Man’s unrelenting struggle with the forces of evil, his aspiration 
for amrita or eternal bliss and his ultimate triumph are visua¬ 
lised within an allegorical frame. 

Rabindra Bhattacharyya is a powerful writer of one-act plays 
with an acute copsciousness of the social disparities and the 
sufferings of the downtrodden in a capitalistic society. He is 
determined to express his feelings with courage and conviction 
and in a forceful and direct manner without taking the help 
of any allegory or symbolism. His Kalo Matir Kanna, Rakte 
Roan Dhan, Bichar. Dadhichi Mon. A mare Banchte Ddo, Sahid 
Atma, etc. are all clear in their protest and strong in their con¬ 
viction of the ultimate overthrow of the forces of evil and the 
triumph of the human spirit. His two recent one-act plays, 
Bdtase Bdruder Gandha and Ganga Toomi Baicha Keno ?. are 
written in the context of current events in West Bengal. They 
are deeply conceived and disturbingly questioning. Sri Bhatta¬ 
charyya has also written a few satirical plays like Maradaha, 
Birashi Sikka, Sambad Bibhrat, Ashanta Bibar, Mosul, Abarud^ 
dha Itihas are some other plays of this dedicated writer who 
is associated with the Jatrik group of Naihati. 
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Radharaman Ghose, socially conscious and deeply disturbed 
like his contemporary writers, has sounded a painful note on 
the decadent society of today in such plays as ItUias Kandcy, 
Satabdir Padabali, Haradhaner Dasti Chheley, Hoitey Sabdfmn, 
etc. The dark comers of the modem society based on class in¬ 
equality have been exposed, sometimes in a direct, sometimes 
in a suggestive way, in such plays as Suryya Net Swapna 
Achhey, Atha Swarga Vichitra, etc. Sri Ghose's faith in the 
breaking of a new dawn after the darkness of the night is a 
redeeming feature of his plays. To bring his point home, Sri 
Ghose has used the Brechtian technique in some of his plays. 
His Kdikatar Karcha, Aham-Abam-Boyam, Chicking Phank 
are other plays that deserve mention. 

Mention should also be made of Dr. Pratibha Agrawal who 
is the life and soul of the Hindi Theatre in Calcutta, but has 
also made important contjribution to Bengali theatre through 
her translations and adaptations of plays written in other Indian 
languages, such as, Adhe Adhure of Mohan Rakesh, Utpakhi 
of G. Agnihotri etc. She has also converted Bengali plays into 
Hindi and successfully produced them. 

Mention is made below of some other group theatre play¬ 
wrights and their plays staged by different groups ; 

Achintya Chowdhury— Ekater Eklabya, Apabhrangsa. 

Agnidut— Jhinjipokar Kama. 

Agnimiitra— Nikatei Phand, Nidofi, Konodin Yadi, Mutir 
Kella, Jatayu. 

Ajit Sarkar— Ram Babu Sahid Holen, Nirhasita Hridaya. 

Amal Dutt— Oi Ora Asey. 

Amal Mazumdar— Sanghat. 

Amar Gangopadhyay— Dwandik, Agneyagiri, Jihan Yauban. 

Amar Ganguli— Circuser Deshey, Nangar, Nisir Dak, Prayas- 
chitta, ^ansar, Nayikar Nam Niyoti. 

Amaresh Dasgupta— Dainandin, Meghmuktf, Kanyaratna. 

Anal Gupta—Ramgirir Goomtighar. 

Aran Dasgupta— Baishe Sravan. 

Asit Roy Chowdhuri— Kanchghar. 

Asit Ghose— Nazi ’74. 

Atanu Mazumdar— Jagaran. 

Atanu Sarvadhikari— 

Baran Dasgupta— Avarta. 

Basanta Bhattacharya—5ar/ Sari Panchil. 

Bhanu Chatterjee— Kanagali, Prastabana. 

Bidyut Nag— Aswamedh. 

Bimal Banerjee— Kara, Ekti Byaktigda Golpo, Ekti 
Abastab Golpo, Hoyto Sedin. 

Bimal Dey— P^gtik. 

Bimal Pioy—Sesher Porey, Planmaster. 
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Bir Sen— Abritta Dasamik, 

Biren Chakxaverti— Ghatana, Ichha Mrityu, Pusi. 

Biresh Mukherjee— Dwitiya Mahipal, Toiree Hou, 

Chanakya Sen— Tara-ra Sone-na. 

Chandi Sengupta —Mritajane Deho Pran Andhajane Deho Alo, 
Chandrasekhar Sen —Dui Hoozoorer Goppo. 

Chinu Das —Sesh Kanthaswar. 

Chittaranjan Das— Samudrer Swaad. 

Debkumar Bhattacharya —Major Maja. 

Dhiren Gangopadhyay —Maru Jhanjha. 

Dilip Das— Bristi. 

Dipendra Sengupta— Gabbu fChHa, Dwitya Prithivi, Sanibarer 
Bikel, Jharer Khela. 

Dipti Kumar Seal— Uttam PurusK Ajana Kahini. 

Girishankar— Ajk^r Natak, Siren, Sesh Sanlap, Ghar BadaL 
Gourgopal Saha— Duranta Jhar, Jugantar, Erao Bangali. 
Jnanesh Mukherjee— Long March. 

Kajal Chakraverti— Chelkus. 

Kaniska Sen— SakkQ Vanjetti. 

Krishna Dhar— Phoolwali. 

Kumar Roy —Mrichhakatik and Galileo (adaptations). 

Kuntal Mukhopadhyay— Ispat. 

Loknath Bhattacharya —Kolkata Kolkata Kolkata. 

Mantu Bhattacharya —Black Out, Siren, Muktir Suryya. 
Monoranjan Biswas —A mar Mati, A bad. 

Nabakumar Garai —Lai Bandh, Guptachar, Antarale. 

Nabendu Sen —Nayan Kabirer Pala. 

Narayan Bandopadhyay —Emon Din Astey Parey, Ekta 
Bichar Hochhey. 

Narayan Sanyal —Ek Dui Teen. 

Nibedita Das— Lalana, Jhansir Rani, October Biplab. 

Nisith Sen —Bar bar Bansi, Aparajita. 

Panu Pal —Bhanga Bandar. 

Partha Banerjee— Arena. 

Partha Chakraverti —Bibek Biswas Nihata, Sarat Babur 
Janmadiney. 

Partha Chattopadhyay —Swarna Villa. 

Piyus Bose —Sannyasi Safieb. 

Prabir Mukherjee— Bansi, Dipanwita, Bishanna Nayak. Tilo~ 
ttama. 

Probodbandhu Adhikari—/onaft JananL 
Ram Basu— Nilkantha. 

Ritwik Ghatak— DaUl, Sariko, Jwala. 

Salil Chowdhury— Janantik, Arunodayer Pathey, Sanket (re¬ 
named Pratidhwani). 

Samarjit Dutt —Khabar Toirir Goppo. 

Samir Mazumdar —Rungkara Mukh, Ekhono Swapna. 
Sanatan Bhattacharyya— Akritya. 
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Santosh Ghose— Ajatak. 

Sasanka Ganguli— Santanya Asamanya. 

Shyamal Bhattacharya— Arthur, Kshudlramer Md. 

Sekbar Sarkar— Aranyadeb. 

Sbyamakanta Das— Agnigarva Lena, AUbabar Panchab, 
Samne Pahar. 

Siraj Chowdhury— Diganta Raktim, Sashastra Congo. 
Sradhhananda Bhattacharya— Parikrama. 

Soumitra Chatterjee— Bidhi O Byatikram. 

Subhankar Chakraverti— Kohey Basanta Aslrey. 

Sudhangsu Dasgupta —Aye Ami Choi Ni. 

Sunil Dutt— Haripada Master, Bhanga Tori. 

Sunil Gangopadhyay— Kendra Bindu, Garam Bhat. 

Sunit Mukherjee— Abiskar, Dristanta. 

Sushyamal Sharma— Chinmoyee, Nirban, Parajita Rakta- 
siiryya, Kuberer Mrityu. 

Swapan Sengupta— Jatra Badal. 

Tapan Ghosal— Ora Ki Hdrdlo. 

Tarun Ghose— Yitiyihar Bichar, Milan Madhur. 

Upendranath Sen— Parthasarathi. 



APPENDIX IV 

Notes on some Public Theatre Plays 


Notes on some popular, or dramatically or otherwise significant 
plays of the public theatre staged between 1872-1980, alphabe¬ 
tically arrang^, are given below. Dramatized novels have not 
been included in the list. 

Ahliijat (1931). 4 Acts, 1 Scene, 12 Characters & Extras. 

Sarat Chandra Ghose’s social drama Abhijat, played at Minerva 
in 1931, shows the defeat and humiliation of decadent aristo¬ 
cracy at the dawn of a new age with its different sense of values. 
Rudrapratap, the dispossessed landlord of Mahagarh, tries to keep 
up the prestige of his inherited aristocracy by keeping a strict 
vigilance on his only daughter Sarbani, after having lost his 
wife Anuradha, who had chosen to be a film actress leaving 
her husband’s protection. Sarbani has set her heart on marrying 
Prasanta who is much lower in social status. Actually, Prasanta 
is no other than Manilal, son of Chunilal, Rudrapratap’s one¬ 
time dewan who had craftily deprived him of his property. How 
the lovers are united despite severe opposition, how the erring 
and disillusioned Anuradha returns, and how the proud aris¬ 
tocrat has to submit to the inevitable course of events and ul¬ 
timately leaves home in a stormy night, has been shown in 
in this drama. A socially significant play Abhijat is written in 
a new technique, with only one scene in four Acts observing 
the ‘three unities’ of drama. Ahindra Chaudhuri’s Rudrapratap 
was a great attraction. 

Abu Hossmn (1893). 3 Acts, 13 Scenes, 9 Characters & Extras. 
Described as a comic opera, Abu Hossain, played at Minerva 
in 1893, is Girish Chandra Ghose’s light comedy based on an 
Arabian Niffhts story of a young man of Baghdad (Abu) who 
finds himself installed on tjie exalted seat of the Badshah 
(Harun-ul-Rashid, Khalif of Baghdad) just for one night and is 
restored to his original state the next morning, but not before 
he is united in marriage with Roshenara, the Begum’s slave- 
girl, with whom he falls in love in that one night. The amu¬ 
sing behaviour of Abu on his sudden elevation to power and 
riches, many humorous incidents and dialogues, catchy songs and 
exciting dances, and the great Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi in the 
title role, made Abu Hossmn a big attraction. 
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Alamgir (1921). 5 Acts. 35 Scenes. 23 Characters & Extras. 

Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode’s historical drama Alamgir was 
first played by the BengaU Theatrical Co. of the Madans, with 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in the title role. It has as central charac¬ 
ter the strong and cunning Moghul emperor Aurangzeb. and 
opposite him his senior Begum Udipuri, who is more than a 
match for the old ruler. Desiring to humble Udipuri’s pride 
Alamgir proposes to marry Rupkumari, the young princess of 
Rupnagar, but he is foiled in his attempt by a clever move by 
Udipuri. Parallel with this runs the story of Alamgir’s imposi¬ 
tion of the notorious Jijia Tax on the Hindus and the battle 
with Rajsinha. Aurangzeb, trapped in a cave (Dobari) in the 
Aravali Hills, is humbled by his enemy. The third story is that 
of a rivalry for seniority between the two sons of Rajsinha who, 
it is' said, were bom almost at the same time, one only a 
second earlier than the other. The blending of the three .stories 
makes the drama rather heavy. It is to Sisir Kumar’s credit that 
he edited it with superb dramatic skill to make the inner con¬ 
flict of Aurangzeb the central point of interest in the play. It 
is a new Aurangzeb that Kshirode Prasad presents in Alum- 
gir, a character at once strong and weak, afraid of none out¬ 
side, but trembling within himself, a blending of Alamgir, the 
mler, and Alamgir, the man. The dramatist has taken a lot of 
liberty, going so far as to make Alamgir embrace Rajsinha in 
his hour of defeat and crave for Hindu-Muslim unity. In Udi¬ 
puri Alamgir meets his equal and when the two characters are 
together the drama reaches a rare theatrical height. Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri’s name is inseparably associated with Alamgir. 

Aleek Babu (Pub. 1900). One Act, one Scene, 6 Characters & 
Extras. 

A highly enjoyable farce by Jyotirindranath Tagore, Aleek Baku 
has for its hero an inveterate liar, Aleekprakash, a young man 
who freely indulges in tall talk, all lies, to convince a monied 
man (Satyasindhu) that he has enough property, to be consi¬ 
dered eligible to marry his daughter Hemangini. Fed on Bankim 
Chandra’s romantic novels, Hemangini has set her heart on 
marrying a handsome young man. She is charmed by Aleek¬ 
prakash. The drama describes how the liar Al^kprakash. after 
being rescued more than once from odd situations by cle¬ 
ver performance of Gadadhar (who can disguise himself in vari¬ 
ous ways and speak in many voices, thus providing an additional 
comic intei;est), is ultimately exposed by the arrival of Jagadish 
Babu. He is. however, graciously saved by Satyasindhu from 
being dragged to jail. Aleekprakash promises never to He again. 
Full of fonny situations and dialogues, wit and hum^r, and 
written in the language of everyday life, Aleek Babu is still^ a 
popular play in spite of the unreality of the whole story. Rabin- 

38 
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dranath Tagore appeared as Aleek Babu and his eldest brother 
Dwijendranath Tagore as Satyasindhu in the performance at 
the Jorasanko Tagore House. In the professional theajie (Mitra) 
Dhiren Ganguli (more well-known as D.G.) did the role of Aleek 
Babu in 1927. 

Alibaba (1897), 3 Acts, 19 Scenes & an Epilogue, 8 characters 
& Extras. 

Based on the familiar Arabian Nights story of Alibaba and the 
Forty Thieves, Kshirode Brasad Vidyavinode’s Alibaba, with 
its romantic-musical-spectacular scenes laid in far-off Baghdad 
of remote times, was a tremendous box office success at Classic 
in 1897 when it was first presented. The well-known story of 
the poor wood-cutter (Alibaba) suddenly getting access to the 
hidden riches of the robbers within a mountain cave in a dense 
forest by the magic utterance of ‘Open Sesame’, the jealousy of 
his brother (Kasem), the visit of the robbers to Alibaba’s house 
and the clever tricks of the slave girl (Marjina) which bring death 
to them, is given a highly entertaining dramatic shape in the 
play. With these is woven a romantic interest which is at once 
amusing and moving. The play ends with the union of Hussain 
(Ali’s son) and Marjina whose tact and loyalty is so rewarded 
by the master. The best feature of the play is its musical ele¬ 
ment and for rendering its songs and dances in an incompara¬ 
ble manner on the stage two names are still remembered—-Nripen 
Basu and Kusumkumari (Abdalla and Marjina). Even after more 
than 80 years Alibaba has lost none of its popularity as an en¬ 
tertaining stage attraction. 


Ami Mantri Hobo (1969). 2 Acts, 11 Scenes. 30 Characters & 
Extras. 

Sunil Chakraverty’s Ami Mantri Hobo, played at Rungmahal in 
1969, a farcical-satirical piece of entirely contemporary rele¬ 
vance, has Jadu Dutt as the central character. Jadu, a bamboo 
trader, is set up as a candidate for election to the state legisla¬ 
ture (1969 was an election year) and Jadu aspires to be a minis¬ 
ter. Jadu’s wife (Madhuri) is determined to see her husbamd as 
a mim’ster, at least to spite a neighbour’s wife. Jadu is assured 
by the Goddess of Votes (Voteswari Debi) that all will be well. 
But Jadu’s own son Moloy fights on behalf of the rival candi¬ 
date and Moloy receives support and encouragement from 
Moyna, the daughter of Jadu’s sworn enemy Dharmadas. The 
drama shows Jadu’s frantic efforts to win the election by all 
means. The characters round him are the familiar ones seen 
in the pditical world today. With funny situations and dialo¬ 
gues and comicalities carried somewhat to an excess. Ami 
Mantri Hobo, represents a sUce of the degmerated political fife 
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of today. The play proved enormously popular, with the come¬ 
dian Jaliar Roy as Jadu Dutt. 

Anartha (1961). 3 Acts, 5 Scenes, 21 Characters & Extras. 

Constructed on the model of a Shakespearean tragedy, where 
the protagonist’s fatal flaw in character combines with circums¬ 
tances to bring about his undoing, Amrtha, Sushil Mukhcrjee’s 
drama played at Rungmahal in 1961, tells the story of a scho¬ 
lar and professor (Prasanta Mitra) who is driven, by an unfor¬ 
tunate combination of events and the sharp tongue of his socially 
ambitious wife (Leela), to enter into an unholy alliance with a 
villainous hotelier and smuggler (R. Chowdhury). In exchange 
of money he agr^s to prepare dangerous and spurious drugs 
for Chowdhury. Working against his conscience and suffering 
bitterly in his mind, Prasanta Mitra brings money to the family, 
but loses all that he has so far treasui^ in life. None under¬ 
stands his pain except his daughter (Shanta). During the gala 
celebration of her birthday arranged by her mother to show off 
her affluence, Shanta falls a victim to the lust of Chowdhury 
who, when insulted and abused by Leela in the presence of other 
guests, declares that he is the source of the family’s large income. 
The timely arrival of Kalyan, Shanta’s boy-friend, saves her from 
the clutches of Chowdhury, but not before Leela’s humiliation 
is complete. Prasanta discovers that the poisonous drug prepa¬ 
red by him has been used on his own daughter. Leela is repen- 
tent, but Prasanta ends his life in shame, realizing that he has 
misused his knowledge of science and prostituted his genius. A 
socially significant drama with literary merit, Anartha poses the 
question : Whither Science ? Whither Man ? Jahar Roy, as the 
villain Chowdhury, stole the show in this drama. 

Angar (1959). 1 Act, 5 Scenes, 30 Characters & Extras. 

A moving tragedy of the coalminers’ life by Utpal Dutt, played 
at Minerva by Little Theatre Group, Angar was a box office hit, 
both on account of its grim realism in story and characteriza¬ 
tion, as well as the startling novelty of its production. The story 
is of young Binu, a worker in a coal-mine in Asansol, who has 
his own dream of life—a small house of his own and a happy 
family witii his widowed mother, his sister (Suniona), and his 
beloved Rupa, the time-keeper’s daughter. But Binu has to die 
tragically in the flood that sweeps &e coal mine wiA all the 
men inside, caught unawares. TTie owner of the mine sends 
the string workers, who were starving for months, to the long- 
closed mine tempting them with money. When the mine catches 
fire he decides to flood the miiw without any warning to save 
coal whidi is more precicnis to him than human lives. Based 
on the actual Chinakuri Coal Mine disaster, the drama is meant 
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to expose the capitalists* exploitation of poor workers. Angar 
is a distinct contribution to modem Bengali drama. 

Antony Kabial (1966). 4 Acts, 15 Scenes, 21 Characters & Extras. 

Bidhayak Bhattacharyya’s biographical-romantic drama Antony 
Kabial, played at Kasi Viswanath Mancha in 1966, brought on 
the stage a forgotten character popularly called Antony Phirin- 
gee, a Portuguese Christian who lived) in old Calcutta, adapted 
and practis^ local customs and manners, and sang Bengali 
songs in the style of contemporary Kabials. and loved and 
married a local Hindu girl Soudamini. The Kabials were popu¬ 
lar and impromtu composers who sang their own compositions 
in public places. The themes of these songs were drawn either 
from mythology or events of topical interest. The drama shows 
a lively competition betw'een Antony and Bhola Moira, a senior 
Kabial of Baghbazar in North Calcutta. How Bhola indirectly 
helps to bring out the best in Antony by frequently challenging 
him as a rival has been shown in the play. The drama ends in 
a fitting climax with Soudamini, Antony’s inspirer in life and of his 
songs, urging Antony to give a fighting reply to Bhola’s challenge 
and Bhola’s publicly recognising Antony’s greatness as a Kabial. 
One of Bidhayak Bhattacharyya’s late compositions, Antony 
Kabial is a product of the aufiior’s imagination in the absence 
of authentic material. Nevertheless it creates an old-world atmos¬ 
phere in the Kabial songs of the two famous singers of Calcutta, 
and hence is a significant addition to the list of Bengali plays. 
Jahar Ganguli displayed his singing and dancing skill in the role 
of Bhola Moira. 


Arbi Hur (1927). 5 Acts, 8 Scenes, 14 Characters & Extras. 

Arbi Hur, Panchkari Chattopadhyay’s five-act drama of passion 
and intrigue with a violent ending, was staged at Monmohan in 
1927, under the banner of Art Theatre Ltd. The play is drawn 
from some unmentioned foreign source and has for its central 
character an old hunchback Musa. Musa’s beautiful daughter 
Amina is the target of the Sultan’s (Ali Alam Shah) sinful pas¬ 
sion. Amina is kidnapped by two of the Sultan’s stooges, Insuf 
and Abdullah. Golam Rasool, an inn-keeper, had promised 
Musa to return the benefit that he had once received from him. 
but through a fatal mistake he becomes responsible for Ami¬ 
na’s death. As an act of revenge Musa ultimately stabs the 
Sultan to death. Set somewhere in the Arab regi<Mis, and wholly 
imaginary, Arbi ^ur is an illustration of the Bengali theatre 
trying to add a variety to its offerings to entertain its patrons. 
The play attracted notice by the performance of Abindra Chau- 
dhuri as Musa. 
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Atmadarshan (1925). 3 Acts, 12 Scenes, 26 Characters & Extras. 
Atmadarshatu the drama with which Minerva Theatre reopened 
in 1925 after the disastrous fire of 1922 which had led to its 
closure, is written by Mahatap Chandra Chose. It is a new 
type of allegorical play resembling the Morality plays of the 
pre-Elizabethan English theatre. It has abstract virtues and vices 
appearing as concrete human beings. The story is that of the king¬ 
dom of the human mind with its strength and weaknesses, de¬ 
sires and temptations, wisdom and pride, and so on. The King 
is Mon or Mind. The King has two Queens —Sumati or good 
sense, and Kumedi, or the evil instincts. The King’s counseller 
is Buddhi or wisdom, his preceptor Jnan or knowledge, his gene¬ 
ral Aheutkar or pride. Then there are Lov or temptation, Kama 
or desire, Sukh or pleasure, Dukh or sorrow, Vivek or con¬ 
science, etc. All these distinctly conceived characters arc bound 
up in a well-constructed plot showing the workings of the king¬ 
dom of the Mind under the influence of good and evil forces. 
Splendidly mounted, Atmadarshan left a mark on the Bengali 
stage of the twenties. Angurbala sang wonderfully as Vivek. 

Ayyodhar Begum (1921). 5 Acts, 31 Scenes, 24 Characters & 
Extras. 

Ayyodhar Begum, Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee’s historical 
drama which has very little of history in it, is remembered 
mainly as his frantic but vain effort to save the Star Theatre 
from financial collapse in the pre-Art Theatre period. Staged 
in 1921. it is the story of Ametu or Bou Begum, the Begum 
of Suja-ud-Daulah, Nawab of Oudh, who is, for theatrical rea¬ 
sons. glorified to win the audience’s applause. She tries to res¬ 
train her husband from acts of treachery (with Mirkasim who 
seeks his help and protection to win back the sovereignty of 
Bengal froni the hands of Mirzafar) and oppression, ipreaches 
communal harmony, places human virtues above political ex¬ 
pediency or victo^ in war, visits the prison to let off the priso¬ 
ner (Faizullah), gives shelter to Gulneyer, Mirkasim’s wife, and 
children, even though her husband has turned against them, cites 
the ideal characters of the Hindu epics to teach her husband, 
recommends her step-son (Sadat All) for the throne in prefe¬ 
rence to her own son (Asaf-ud-Daulah), and ultimately decides 
to spend the rest of her life in the forest doing penance for her 
husband’s sins. The 183-page play is an illustration of the de¬ 
cadence of Bengali historical drama. Aparesh Chandra himself 
gave a remarkable performance as Faizullah in this play. 

Bajirao (1911). 5 Acts, 30 Scenes, 24 Characters & Extras. 

Manilal Banerjee’s historical drama Bajirao, which opened on 
29 July 1911 at the Great National Theatre and create a great 
sensation, has fewr its hero the Peshwa of Maharashtra (Baji- 
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rao). Bajirao incurs the dis|)leasure of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
by giving shelter to Mastani, a charming girl in distress (really 
a princess deserted by her father) on whom the Nizam’s evil 
eye has fallen. Bajirao also excites the jealousy of Chandrasen 
who is an aspirant for Peshwaship which was given to 
Bajirao by the Maharashtra Chief, Sahu. Bajirao marries Mas- 
tani and under the fascination of her beauty forgets his pledge to 
fight the Moghul power and establish Marhata supremacy. Mas- 
tani ends her life to rouse her infatuated husband to heroic 
action. Mastani’s sacrifice brings Bajirao to his senses. Aided 
by faithful followers like Malhar Rao, his heroic wife Gautama, 
and inspired by his own ‘guru’ or spiritual preceptor, Brab- 
mendra Swami, he defeats ^e Nizam’s forces and accepts the 
treaty proposed by the Emperor of Delhi. The play ends with 
Bajirao’s death and the installation of his son Balaji as the 
Peshwa. Meant to stir up national and heroic feelings in the 
years when the Swadeshi spirit was still strong, Bajirao is not 
free from over-dramatization. Essentially, it is more a roman¬ 
tic than a historical drama. Amarendranath Dutt was in his 
element in the title role. 

Balidan (1905). 5 Acts. 33 Scenes, 21 Characters & Extras. 

Written at the request of Justice Sarada Charan Mitra, Girish 
Ghose’s social drama Balidan was intended to draw public atten¬ 
tion to the evils of the dowry system in the Hindu society. 
The drama vividly shows the plight of a poor father (Karuna- 
moy) who can not afford to buy a desirable groom for his 
daughter (Jyotirmoyee); the tortures upon his another daughter 
(Kironmoyee) in her husband’s house because of his inability to 
please her in-laws with rich gifts; the silent suffering of a 
widowed daughter (Hironmoyee), who is doomed to a life of 
self-denial and so on. Unable to bear the burden of his probleni- 
ridden life Karunamoy hangs himself. His wife (Saraswati) 
follows him. The daughters died earlier. With varied characters, 
moving and sensational events, not, however, without exaggera¬ 
tions, a blending of the comic and the tragic, and the songs of 
a mad woman (Jobi), Balidan was a socially relevant, sentimen¬ 
tally moving and theatrically effective play. As a drama 
Balidan, like PrafuHa, is pathetic rather than tragic. The cen¬ 
tral character (Karunamoy) has not the strength of a tragic hero. 
He evokes sympathy as a helpless victim of a social evfl. Karu¬ 
namoy was Girish Chandra’s last new role in the theatre. Con¬ 
temporary press and public highly applauded both the play and 
the performance. 

Bengali (1926). 3 Acts, 12 Scenes, 20 Characters A Extras, 

Bhupendranath Banerjee’s moving social drama BangdU played 
at Minerva in 1926, and dedicated to the memory d the great 
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patriot Deshbandhu Chittaranjaa Das. depicts a decaying Ben* 
gali society and disintegrating middle class domestic life. It is 
the story of two brothers, one rich (Sukhadas) and the other 
poor (Dinadas) and the events in their family which, accord¬ 
ing to the author, reflected the picture of society itself. Dinadas, 
himself hardworking and honest, has seven wa3^ard sons and 
an unmarried daughter (Padmarani). An old, ugly rich man 
(Ramlochan) wants to marry her on the strength of his money. 
Dinadas is exposed to shame and worry because of his sons. 
He is ill-treat^ by his rich brother. Ultimately, however, it is 
the wronged and helpless Dinadas that saves the scheming 
younger brother’s son (Kiron) from a charge of inurder of a 
prostitute (Flora). Dinadas hands over to the police the real 
culprit who happens to be his own son (Sidhu). By his own 
example Dinadas proves the honesty and large-heartcdness of 
a poor Bengali. Tired and exhausted, beaten in the struggle for 
life but maintaining his purity of character, Dinadas falls dead 
at the end of the play. The drama is enriched by the .songs of 
a beggar-girl (Bhikharini) who appears in crucial moments and 
seems to direct the course of the play. With a skilful blending 
of smiles and tears, contrasted characters and realistic portra¬ 
yal of day-to-day life in a lower middle class Bengali family, 
Ban^ali was a special attraction in Minerva as one of the few 
serious social plays attempted there. Kunjalal Chakraverty and 
Manmathanath Pal (Handu Babu) gave impressive performances 
as Dinadas and Sukhadas respectively. 

Bange Bargi (1922). 5 Acts. 36 Scenes, 19 Characters & Extras. 

BangB Bargi Nishikanta Basu Roy’s drama on the Marhata 
raiders (Bargis) in Bengal during Nawab Alibardi’s time, with 
Bhaskar Pandit as the central character, was played at Mon- 
mohan Theatre in 1922. It was a tremendous attraction, spe¬ 
cially because of Surendranath Ghose (Dani Babu). whose 
Bhaskar Pandit has become a legend of the Bengali theatre. 
Bhaskar, the Marhata depredator, has been painted as a ruth¬ 
less killer of men on the one hand, and on the other, a deeply 
religious man. a protector of women and children. Bhaskar is 
ultimately betrayed by the treachery of Miraafar and Golam 
Hossain. He is muideied when he comes alone to Alibardi’s 
camp to sign a treaty. The weak and helpless Nawab looks 
on and Siraj enters the scene too late. There are contrasted 
chameters, such as, the faithful Mohonlal and Tanaji, the villai¬ 
nous Upananda and Chhidam; also thrilling scenes, moving 
speeches, fast-moving events, and above all the sweet songs of 
Gouri to make Bange Bargi a stage success for quite some time. 
Ascharyyamoyec sang brilliantly as Gouri. 

Bholamaster (1942). 4 Acts. 13 Scenes. 22 C:haracters & Extras. 
Bholamaster, a sentimental, melodramMic social play by Ayas- 
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kanta Bakshi, played at Rimgmahal in 1942, is an example of a 
drama rememtered not so much for its own merit as for the 
performance of the actor in the title role (Ahindra Chaudhuri). 
Bholamaster is the story of a poor school teacher’s dr^m of a 
glorious future for his son (Samarendra) and his stooping to 
defalcation of school funds to send his son to England for higher 
education. Bholamaster goes into hiding after this, taking care 
to get it publicized that he had fallen in the hands of robbers 
while Iwinging the school money from Calcutta to the village. 
The son fulfils his dream. He becomes a judge, and comes to 
preside over the prize-giving ceremony in his father’s school. 
Bholamaster returns incognito to his school after many years. 
With many memories flooding in his mind he has a look at his 
successful son from a distance and goes away unnoticed, except 
by his wife (Kripamoyee). She recognizes her husband, but re¬ 
mains silent. As Kripamoyee, Ranibala gave able support to 
Ahindra Chaudhuri’s Bholamaster. 

Bibaha Bihhrat (1884). 2 Acts, 8 Scenes, 11 Characters & 
Extras. 

Amritalal Basu’s Bibaha Bibhrat, a comic and satiric exposure 
of the evils of the dowry system in Hindu society, played at 
Star in 1884, shows how a greedy father (Gopinath) who has set 
a high price on his son (Nandalal) as a bridegroom, is ultimate¬ 
ly duped when the son sails for England with the father’s ill- 
gotten money, paying no heed to his entreaties. Learning a 
bitter lesson, the father, at the end of the play, describes all 
dowry-hunting fathers as so many butchers. Himself a tradi¬ 
tionalist, Amritalal in this sketch aims his exaggerated satire at 
female education and emancipation through the portrayal of 
Bilasini Karforma, and at the English-oriented society of half- 
educated males in the character of Mr. Singh. Nandalal is a 
poor specimen of ill-digested education in die mid-nineteenth 
century. In addition to these interesting characters who provoke 
laughter, there is the maidservant of the family with her sharp 
tongue and forthright views. She appears to be the mouthpiece 
of the author. The characters are so many types. They move 
at the bidding of the playwright to illustrate his point of view. 
At one time Bibaha Bihhrat was a popular play. Originally the 
dramatist himself appeared as Mr. Singh with Binodini as Mrs. 
Bilasini Karforma. But it was Kshetramoni who carried the house 
as the maidservant. 

Bidrohi Nayak (1973). 3 Acts. 16 Scenes. 12 Characters & 
Extras. 

Debnarayan Gupta’s prize-winning (Sudhangsubala Prize of the 
Calcutta University) drama, BUroki Nayak, written on the occa- 
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sion of the centenary celebrations of Bengali theatre, and staged 
at Star in March 1973, is a biographical drama of which the 
hero is Upendranath Das, a young man with an independent 
spirit, who was connected with the early public theatre in the 
pity in more than one capacity. Upendranath’s drama Suremira- 
Binodini, played at Great National Theatre, had caused a stir 
in 1876, leading to the arrest of the author, the manager of 
the theatre and a few others, and ultimately the passing of the 
Dramatic Performances Control Act (1876). Debnarayan Gupta’s 
drama faithfully portrays the old times and characters and 
shows the hero as a strong man fighting for his ideals and con- 
victims, becoming a Brahmo, marrying a widow, joining the 
public theatre in defiance of his father’s wishes, and so on. The 
drama reconstructs Calcutta of the late 19th century and intro¬ 
duces some leading contemporary characters like Iswar Chan¬ 
dra Vidyasagar,, Shibnath Shastri, Sisir Kumar Ghose, Srinalh 
Das and others. 


Bilwamangal (1886). 5 Acts, 19 Scenes & an Epilogue, 10 Cha¬ 
racters & Extras. 

Girish Chandra Ghose’s devotional-biographical drama drawn from 
the Hindi Bhaktamal of Nanaji Das, Bilwamangal was staged 
at Star Theatre in 1886. It is the story of a young man whose 
infatuation for a woman of the town (Chintaraoni) is, under the 
impact of circumstances, ultimately transformed to a love for 
the divine and a frantic search for Lord Krishna, worshipped 
as God by the Hindus. Along with Bilwamangal, Chintamoni 
also gets the taste of a new life. The sinners are redeemed by 
faith and devotion. Like Girish Chandra’s earlier play Choi- 
tanya Leela, Bilwamangal also carried the message of love and 
sacrifice to achieve spiritual illumination. The drama made a 
tremendous impact on the audience at a time when the spirit 
of Hindu religion was experiencing a resurrection under the in¬ 
fluence of Sri Ramakrishna Para.mahansa. The influence of Sri 
Ramafcrishna whose disciple Girish Chandra had become, is 
evident in the drama. So is the neo-Vaishnavism of Bejoy 
Krishna Goswami. The mad woman in the play (Pagalini) 
represents Sri Ramakrishna’s ideal of a synthesis of all forms 
of religion. Written in flowing dramatic blank verse mixed with 
prose as spoken by common characters, Bilwatnangal is consi¬ 
dered Girish Chandra’s best play from the dramatic, poetic and 
thematic points of view. The characters here grow and develop. 
The songs are sweet and moving. The author’s sincerity over¬ 
whelms the spectators. The supernatural has been deftly blended 
with the natural. The emotional element is moving and touch¬ 
ing. Amritalal Mitra’s Bilwamangal and Binodini’s Chintamoni 
were add^ attractions in the theatre. 
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Binsa Satabdi (1944). 3 Acts, 17 Scenes. 20 Characters & Extras, 

Tarashankar Banerjee’s Binsa Satabdi, played at Rungmahal in 
1944, introduces a new theme that is essentially modem—a 
scientific attitude to life as against the traditional, and the appli¬ 
cation of scientific knowledge to practical life. The central 
character. Dr. Shyamadas Shastii, an iconoclast and a lifelong 
experimenter, ultimately succeeds in discovering a Death-Gas, 
more powerful than Mustard Gas. But at the moment of his 
triumph he loses his eyes as a result of an explosion in the 
laboratory. His disciple and admirer, and later his wife, Kanina 
is also injured. Kanina, however, is saved by the blood donated 
by Anima (Annie) who also loves Shyamadas. but knowing the 
latter’s feelings for Karuna sacrifices her life to make the blind 
Shyamadas happy vnth Karuna. On her death scientist Shyma- 
das, a disbeliever in human sentiments, realizes the true nature 
of love. 

Biraha (1897). 2 Acts, 10 Scenes, 7 Characters & Extras. 

Dwijendralal Roy’s comic treatment of a married couple’s tem¬ 
porary separation, Biraha, played at Star in 1899, is an enter¬ 
taining short play with funny situations, witty dialogues and 
catchy comic songs. Fat and darkskinned Nirmala, Gobinda 
Babu’s third wife, a woman of a rather uncertain temper, quar¬ 
rels with her husband because he spends time idly with his 
friends. She even goes so far as to beat him. and then poes 
to her father’s place, threatening him never to return. Gobmda 
Babu’s sister assured him that Nirmala is sure to return in a 
few days. When this does not happen Gobinda Babu is worried. 
Nirmala too is anxious to return. She only waits for a call from 
the other side. Nirmala’s smart and clever sister Chapala plays 
a trick in the disguise of a young man. She sends an intimate 
photograph of Nirmala with a young man, Sarat Haider. This 
arouses Govinda Babu’s suspicion. Sarat Haider, however, is 
none but Chapala herself. Dupe of his sister-in-law’s trick 
Gobinda Babu sends his servant Ramkanta to bring his wife 
back. How Ramkanta does this job, and how in the process he 
pts back his own wife (Golapi) whom he had deserted, is told 
in the play in a manner that sends the audience into fits of 
roaring laughter. Dwijendralal’s Biraha is an illustration of an 
inoffensive and highly enjoyable comic play. Kasinath 
Chatterjee was a live Gobinda Babu on the stage, 

Buro Shtdiker GhadS Ron (1860). 2 Acts, 4 Scenes, 10 Charac¬ 
ters. 

A force in two acts by Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Buro Shdi- 
ker Ghade Ron exposes the hypocrisy and licentious diameter 
of an old, outwardly religious zermt^ar of a village. Bhakta- 
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prasad casts an evil eye on a young Muslim woman Fatema, 
wife of Hanif Gazi. a poor tiller of the soil, and adopts dirty 
tricks to have her. Ultimately foiled in his attempt he stands 
exposed before the entire village, and in shame and rcpentence, 
promises to correct himself. With a well-constructed plot, a 
striking realism in the portrayal of rural characters, interesting 
situations and down-to-earth dialogues, the play is really a won¬ 
der. coming as it does from the pen of a poet who not only 
wrote the epic Meghnad Badh, but was also an England-re¬ 
turned Barrister. Besides the hypocrite Bhaktaprasad and the 
poor but spirited Hanif, the play contains two well-sketched 
female characters, the helpless and self-respecting Fatema and 
the typical procuress Punti. First played in a private theatre in 
the house of K. K. Majumdar at Kansariapara in 1867, Buro 
Shaliker Ghade Ron was later staged in public theatres. Utpal 
Dutt’s Little Theatre produced it a few years back. 


Byapika Bidaya (1926). 2 Scenes and a Prologue. 8 Characters 
& Extras. 

A late comedy from the pen of the veteran Amriialal Basu, 
Byapika Bidaya, played at Minerva in 1926, is a highly en¬ 
joyable play with a dominating mother-in-law (Mrs, Pakrashi) 
as the central figure of interest. She comes to her daughter’s 
(Mini Roy) house only to upset everything by her overbearing 
manners and her suspicious nature. On account of her interfe¬ 
rence even her daughter’s marital relationship is strained, till a 
retired military officer and friend of the family, Sanjib Chau- 
dhury, intervenes and sets things right. A mature product of 
the author, the drama shows his skill in plot construction and 
characterization, in addition to his capacity to raise laughter. 
Two side-characters, Ghanashyam. a simple but likeable young 
man, and*Chamatkar, a clever and singing maid-servant, provide 
scenes of humour and pathos. There are fine songs which were 
well rendered by Angurbala. The name of Nagendra Bala is 
associated with this comedy because of her remarkable portra¬ 
yal of Mrs. Pakrashi’s character. 

Chaltanya Leela (1884). 4 Acts, 16 Scenes, 12 Characters & 
Extras. 

Girish Chandra Ghose’s biographical-devotional Chaitanya 
Leela, sta^ at Star Theatre on Beadon Street in 1884, is 
an epoch-making drama. It made the theatre a respectable place 
since Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa came to witness this play 
here. It also brought phenomenal changes in the lives of both 
the writer of the play, and the actress who did the central role. 
Girish Chai^ra became a devoted disciple of the Saint of 
Dakshineswar. and Binodini a woman of the town, received 
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the Master’s blessings and tasted the joy of a spiritual life. This 
led her to leave the stage in search of a better and higher life, 
when she was at the top of her glory and fame in the theatre. 
Based on Brindaban Das’s Chedtanya Bhagabat. Girish Chandra’s 
drama tells the story of the early life of Sri Chaitanya, the foun¬ 
der of Vaishnavism in Bengal, who is regarded as an Avefiar 
or incarnation of God by the devout Hindus. The story comes 
up to Nemai’s renunciation of the world in search of God, leav¬ 
ing his mother (Sachimata) and his young wife (Vishnupriya). 
It includes the episode of the regeneration of the two sinners, 
Jagai and Madhai, through love and the singing of the name 
of the Lord (Hari). Full of devotional songs, and supernatural 
elements, illustrating the blending of the human and the divine, 
with a number of abstract characters, emotional and sentimen¬ 
tal utterances in sweet flowing dramatic blank verse, and a 
straightforward appeal to the heart of the religious-minded 
Bengalis of the nineteenth century. Chedtanya Leela gave a dis¬ 
tinction to the Bengali theatre. The name of Binodini is inse¬ 
parably associated with this drama of Girish Chandra Ghose. 

Chakrabuhya (1934). 5 Acts, 11 Scenes, 53 Characters & Extras. 

The celebrated actor Monoranjan Bhattacharya’s first public 
theatre play, Chakrabuhya, played at Natyyaniketan in 1934, has 
for its theme the Mahabhareda story of the fall of young Abhi- 
manyu. son of Arjun, in an unfair and unequal battle when he 
was surrounded by seven veteran warriors and failed to come 
out of the trap that was laid for him. The drama follows the 
old pattern. Too many characters crowd the scenes. Out of 
these a special point of interest is the characterization of 
Sakuni. Ahindra Chaudhuri did full justice to this role. 


Chand Bibi (1907), 5 Acts, 30 Scenes, 18 Characters & Extras. 

Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode’s romantic-historical drama Chand 
Bibi, the opening piece of Kohinoor Theatre (11 August, 
1907), has for its heroine Sultana Chand Bibi, widow of Ali 
Adil Shah of Bijapur in the South. She wisely makes up her 
differences with Ibrahim Shah, ruler of the neighbouring king¬ 
dom Ahmednagar and fights heroically with the Moghuls when 
Ahmednagar is in danger. Later, after the flight of Moghul 
army when she is waiting to set up a Nizamsahi successor to the 
rulership of Ahmednagar, she is stabbed by the scheming Vizir, 
Mianmanzu. The play ends with Bahadur, son of Ibrahim 
Shah. Chand Bibi’s nephew, placed on the throne after Ibra¬ 
him’s death in the battlefield, and restoration of friendlj^ rela¬ 
tions between Delhi and Ahmednagar. Full of high Sentiments 
and heroic action, the drama is burdened with many events and 
lacks unity. It is also full of long and heavy dialogues. Kshirode- 
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prasad has, however, tried to follow the coarse of events in his* 
tory and portrayed Chand Bibi as a heroic character. Thanhs 
to Tarasundari’s great performance in the title role, Chmd Bibi 
was a tremendous success on the stage. The play’s popularity 
war, also due to the prevalence of a strong national feeling in 
the first decade of the century. 


Chandidas (1926). 3 Acts, 15 Scenes, 12 Characters & Extras. 

Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee’s biographical drama on the life 
of the Vaishnava poet of Bengal, Chandidas, played at Star 
Theatre (Art Theatre Ltd) in 1926, is a drama of love and 
devotion, with Chandidas and Rammoni (Rami) as the focal 
point of interest. The drama describes the sufferings and humi¬ 
liation that Chandidas and Rami face for the sake of their love 
which, though pure and stainless, without any touch of phy¬ 
sical involvement, and deemed as akin to the higher love of 
Krishna and Radha as believed by the devout Vaishnavas, is 
misunderstood by the conservative villagers who declare them 
as outcasts. How the ideal lovers face the ordeal and hov/ the 
villainous and scheming Durlav Roy, who wants Rami for him¬ 
self, but failing in his attempt sets fire to her house, but is 
ultimately defeated, has been shown in the drama. Chandidas 
has all the popular features of drama of this type, as shown by 
the earlier master, Girish Chandra Ghose. Kirtan songs are a 
special attraction of this play, and Tinkari Chakraverty and 
Nihar Bala greatly impressed the audience as Chandidas and 
Rami respectively. 


Chand Sadagar (1927). 5 Acts, 12 Scenes. 24 Characters & 
Extras. 

Manmatha Ray’s first full-length mythological drama, staged at 
Monmohan in 1927. under the banner of Art Theatre Ltd. 
Chand Sadagar draws its material from Mansa Mangal, but is 
entirely mbdem in spirit. The story is that of ® 

nation not to worship any god or goddess other than Lord Shiv^ 
and the equally strong resolve of the goddess Manasa to extort 
his worship. To break Chand’s iron will Manasa brings him 
face to face with a series of disasters on sea, which failing the 
death by snake-bite of his only son Lakhinder on the night of 

his marriage to Behula (the accomplished daughter of hi^nj^d 

Sai Sadagar) is brought about. that does not * 

resolve. The traditional story of Behula brmgmg her dead hus¬ 
band back to life by the strength of her love, and 
reconciliation between the human and the divine, have ^cn 
shown in the play through songs and dances, as well js power¬ 
ful dramatic situations and miracles of the 
throughout in short and sharp prose dialogue, wth 
phasis on human abUities than on devotion. Chand Sadagar. 
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marks a departure from the traditional type, of mythological 
drama, and is rightly regarded as one of &e best among Ben¬ 
gali plays. Ahindra Chaudhuri’s name is associated with the 
title role. 

Chandragupta (1911). 5 Acts, 26 Scenes. 12 Characters & 
Extras. 

One of the most popular plays of the Bengali stage, Dwijendra- 
lal Roy’s historical piece Chandragupta, acted at Minerva in 
1911, draws its material from history and legend, the Vishnu 
Parana and Mudra Rakshas, and above all, from the dramatic 
imagination of the writer. The story is about Chandragupta’s 
recovery of his kingdom from his stepbrother, Nanda, and the 
vindication of the honour of his mother Moora. Chandragupta 
establishes himself as the undisputed ruler of Magadha, fulfill¬ 
ing the prophecy of Sekendar (Alexander the Great), and 
marries Helen, the daughter of Selucus, Alexander’s general. But 
it is Chanakya who reaUy steals the show in the play. Chanakya 
is strongly conscious of his social rank as a Brahmin, but he 
is a victim of Nanda’s insult and oppression, A lonely and 
angry man whose only daughter was stolen, Chanakya a man 
with sharp intelligence and political acumen and shrewdness, 
helps Chandragupta as his counsellor and exercises tremendous 
influence on all the affairs of the kingdom, but retires to a pri¬ 
vate life when his long-lost daughter is suddenly discovered and 
restored to him. 

The other interesting characters are, the partly comical and 
partly revengeful Katyan; Moora, Chandragupta’s mother who 
excites her son to take revenge on Nanda for insult to her 
womanhood; Nanda, the misguided and arrogant prince who 
pays the penalty with his life for having insulted Chanakya and 
Moora; Selucus the Greek General, painted as a loving father; 
the high-spirited and frustrated Antigonus. There are also ther 
doll-like Helen; the musical and romantic Chhaya and the 
clownish Bachal who provides relief in a serious drama. Alex¬ 
ander’s speech on the glory and magnificence of India and the 
songs of the blind beggar are adM attractions of this still 
popular play of Dwijendralal Roy. The story starts with Alex¬ 
ander’s prediction about the Kingship of Chandragupta and ends 
with his union with Helen and Chhaya. The names of Suren- 
dranath Ghose (Dani Babu) and Sisir Kumar Bhaduri are re¬ 
membered for their rendering of the role of Chanakya. 

Chhatrapati Sivaji (1907). 5 Acts, 43 Scenes, more than 40 Cha¬ 
racters & Extras. 

Written with the object of rousing the ^irit of nationalism at 
a time wh^ the fervour of the Anti-Partition movement in Ben- 
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gal was quite strong Giiish Chandra Ghose’s historical drama 
Chhatrapati Sivaji, played at Minerva in 1907, has for its hero 
the great Maharashtrian fighter for freedom, Sivaji. In Bengal 
Sivaji festival began in 1902, under the inspiration of the great 
Indihn leader Bal Gangadhar Tilak of Maharashtra. In 1904 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote his famous poem on Sivaji, hold¬ 
ing him up as a great Indian hero who wanted to unify the 
fra^ented Indian states into one kingdom under one ruler. 
Girish Chandra wrote his play for the theatre in this back¬ 
ground. Sivaji is shown in the play as fighting against two 
strong forces, the mighty Moghuls of Delhi and the prosperous 
Bijapore nearer home. Sivaji is held up as a symbol of a grand 
idea, one Hindu rashtra (state) under one undisputed leadership. 
He succeeds in establishing an independent Maharashtra. 
Girish Chandra uses history faithfully, but his information drawn 
from many sources is so vast that Chhatrapati Sivaji fails to be 
a compact drama suitable for the stage. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it reflects the mood of the time. 

Chirakumar Sahha (1925). 5 Acts, 12 Scenes, 16 Characters & 
Extras. 

One of the brightest and polished comedies of refined taste, 
sparkling wit, clean humour and sweet romance, with melodi¬ 
ous songs, interesting situations, fine character .sketches and 
amusing turns of events, C^iirakumar Sabha of Rabindranath 
Tagore, a dramatic adaptation of his Prajapatir Nirbandha done 
by himself, came as a pleasant surprise to Bengali theatre in 
1925, when it was staged at Star by Art Theatre Ltd. The story 
is of three young men, Sris, Bipin and Puma who are students 
of Chandra Babu, an absent-minded, idealist professor. The 
professor has his own plan for the economic salvation of the 
country for which he ne^ young bachelors. The three youngmen, 
however, faU in love with three young girls, Nirabala, Nripabala 
and Nirmala, in spite of their vow of celibacy to serve the cause 
of the country. To drag the young pairs into Cupid’s net there 
are the bald-headed old Rasik Babu with his quotations from 
Sanskrit verses, the middle-aged Aukshoy with his self-compo¬ 
sed catchy songs, and the girl-turned boy, Sailabala as Abala- 
kanta Babu. The drama ends in happy union of the lovers and 
the professor recognizing the rij^tful place of women in the coun¬ 
try’s work. Bengali theatre has not seen a brighter comedy than 
Chirakumcff Sahha, a play with which are associated the names 
of Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee (Rasik Babu), Ahindra Chau- 
dhuri (Chandra Babu), Tinkari Chakraverty (Aukshoy), Durga- 
das Banerjee (Puma), and Niharbala (Nirabala) who populari¬ 
zed Tagore songs in the city more than fifty years ago. 

Dabi (1966). 3 Acts, 17 Scenes, 35 Characto^s & Extras, 
Debnarayan Gupta’s prize-winning drama (Sudhangsubala Prize, 
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Calcutta Univerjyity. 1966) Dabi, played at Star Theatre in 1966, 
has for its theme the problems fikely to arise from the passing 
of the Hindu Women’s Divorce Act. When Manasi is forcibly 
divorced by Subir, who once married her for love but later 
develops affections elsewhere, she refuses to part with her child. 
But she has to yield to the pressures brought upon her. Moved 
by her suffering, Manasi’s brother Bhombol kidnaps the child 
one day and brings it to her. The conflict is finally resolved by 
the intervention of Mr Acharya, Subir’s father, who, in spite 
of the opposition of his wife, stands for the right of his daughter- 
in-law as a wife and a mother. The social consciousness of the 
dramatist is evident in his approach to the problems and also his 
concern for any possible disruption either in the family or in 
society by the new order of things. 

Devaladevi (1918). 5 Acts, 31 Scenes, 13 Characters & Extras. 

Nisikanta Basu Roy’s one-time popular pseudo-historical 
revenge-tragedy Dev^adevi, played at Monmohan in 1918, has 
a theatrically appealing story. Kamala, wife of Kama Sinha, who 
is brought to the harem of Alauddin in Delhi after her husband 
and three sons are killed, swears revenge at heart while out¬ 
wardly showing allegiance to her conqueror. She plans the death 
and destruction of Alauddin and his son Khijir Khan. While 
Khijir Khan’s death ig brought about, at the instigation of 
Kamala, by Alauddin’s own order to execute his supposedly 
disloyal son, Alauddin himself is knived to death by his general 
Kafur. Debala, Kamala’s dau^ter, who comes to surrender her¬ 
self to Alauddin to save Khizir Khan, her one-time benefactor 
(Khizir Khan, who had been commissioned to bring Debala 
to Delhi, had refused to do so as a noble gesture to the lady), 
arrives too late. She finds her mother dead, and as Alauddin, 
proceeds to kill her as the root of all evil, he is himself killed 
by Kafur. Really a mediocre play, Debaladevi attracted a 
nightly crowd to Monmohan because of the great performance 
of Surendranath Ghose (Dani Babu) in the role of Khijir Khan, 
and the songs of Ascharyyamoyee as Motia. 

Desher Dak (1930). 5 Acts, 20 Scenes, 12 Characters & Extras. 

Bhupendranath Banerjee’s social drama Desher Dak, played at 
Minerva in 1930, struck a new note in the theatre with such 
ideas as educational reform to make village students remain in 
the village and work for its all-round up-lift, instead of rushing 
to the city for a clerk’s job; formation of agricultural societies 
the benefit of the agriculturists; arrangements for loans 
from agricultural banks in the villages; the necessity of fight¬ 
ing vested interests, etc. The hero of the play, Gunadhar, an iB*- 
terate but large-hearted village youth, inspires others to respond 
to the call of the motherland through constmetive work. There 
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is also a reference to the woman’s cause. Nari Shilpa Sangha 
helps needy women, to earn their livelihood through honest work- 
A song in the play describes peasants as the life-blood of Ben¬ 
gal, and a character in the play (Lachmi) laments that the Ben¬ 
galis are intelligent, and yet so downtrodden because of their 
own folly. A beggar’s song draws attention to the exploitation 
of the real producers of food by men who are in possession of 
money. All these make Desher Dak really an avant garde play 
of the thirties of this century. The play ends with the death of 
Suniti, a child-widow, who reveals her love for Gunadhar only 
in her death bed. Ahindra Chaudhiiri is remembered as 
Gunadhar. 

Digbijoyi (1928). 5 Acts, 5 Scenes, 25 Characters & Extras. 

Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri’s historical drama Digbijoyi, played 
at Natyyamandir in the Cornwallis Theatre in 1928, has for its 
hero Nadir Shah, the ruthless plunderer from Persia and its 
theme the sack of Delhi. The hero is presented from the author’s 
own angle. The dramatist has tried to suggest a logic behind 
Nadir Shah’s ruthlessness. On the one hand it is his revenge on 
the society which had treated him cruelly in his early life be¬ 
cause he was poor and low-born; on the other, a believer in 
heroic action, he wants to rouse the people to action against 
tyranny and oppression by driving them to extreme suffering. 
Siraji and her brother Ali Akbar’s hostility provides the oppo¬ 
sing forces, the former’s revenge following from her disappoint¬ 
ment in love. Digbijoyi struck a new note after the conventional 
historical plays of the previous decade. With a strong romantic 
element, spectacular scenic background and Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri’s productional skill. Digbijoyi was once a great 
stage attraction. Sisir Kumar gave life to the role of Nadir Shah. 

Down Trcun (1959). 3 Scenes, 7 Characters & Extras. 

Played in f959 at Girish Theatre under the banner of Biswa- 
roopa, Salil Sen’s Down Train has the element of a classical 
tragedy in its use of peripetia (reversal of fortune) and anagno¬ 
risis (recognition) in the construction of the plot. Need for money 
for the treatment of his wife’s illness, his son’s education, etc. 
drives a poor station master (Satyabhusan) to murder a jute- 
trader (Naren Pal), who had kept in his custody in the station- 
master’s strong room twenty thousand rupees for one night. He 
then throws away the dead body on the railway lines to create 
the impression of an accident. All this is done in the darkness 
of the night. Next morning Satyabhusan discovers that he had 
murdered not Naren Pal, but his own son. The turn of events 
drives him mad. The drama also observes the classical rule 
of three unities, of time, place and action. It is a realistic por¬ 
trayal of the problem of middle class life. The drama is based 
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on a real murder-case. The eminent filmactor Radhamohan 
Bhattacharyya made his only stage appearance in this play. 

Dui Pwush (1942). 4 Acts, 14 Scenes, 20 Characters & Extras. 

The eminent novelist Tarashankar Banerjee’s drama Dui 
Purush proved a great success at Natyyabharati in 1942. Dui 
Purush is the story of two generations, a conflict tetween the 
father (Nutbihari) and the son (Arun), the difference in their 
outlook and attitude to life, thanks to changing times and cir¬ 
cumstances. The interest of the play lies in the depiction of the 
psychological change in the father who, in his days of poverty 
in early life, fought against the rich and championed the cause 
of the poor in their struggle against the village zemindar (Shib- 
narayan), but as fortune smiles upon him forgets his past and 
wants to form alliances with the rich. In this he is opposed by 
his son who has the progressive outlook of a young man. It is 
only in his hour of death that Nutbihari once more remembers 
his early Biblical lesson : Tt is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’ This message he leaves for the next generation. Two 
interesting characters are Bimala (Nutbihari’s wife) and Goopi 
Mitra (Shibnarayan’s employee), played by Prova Debi and 
Naresh Chandra Mitra respectively. Chhabi Biswas rendered the 
role of Nutbihari with his usual competence. 

Dukhir Iman (1947). 3 Acts, 5 Scenes, 32 Characters & Extras. 

A highly realistic, moving and significant drama, Tulsi Lahiri’s 
Dukhir Iman, set in the background of the terrible Bengal 
Famine of 1943, is the first really people’s drama, after Nildar- 
pan, to be played in the public or professional theatre—Sri 
Rangam of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, in 1947. As stated by the 
author himself, the purpose of the play is to paint the life of 
those neglected have-nots of society who were victims of the 
greedi of the unfeeling money-hunters when the country was 
passing through a critical period of famine and starvation. The 
drama reveals both the best and the worst sides of human 
character. Dharmadas, a victim of his rich Iwother Raghunath’s 
treachery, is a suspect in the record of the police diary. Moved 
by the acute suffering of Jamal and his little son. Dharmadas 
steals a bag of rice from the godown of Chaitan ^a. a noto- 
nous hoarder, and leaves it at Jamars house unseen by any 
body with the best of intentions when Jamal himself is under¬ 
going torture in police custody for creating disturbances in 
front of a ration ^op. Jamal is charged with the theft of the 
bag of rice found in liis house and when he is tortured to make 
a confession, Dharmadas comes forward to confess that he is 
the real culprit. The human feeling and boldness of l^iannadas 
moves the heart even of the stem police officer who, in spke 
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of protests from vested intents, sets both Dharmadas and 
Jamal free. Relevant to the time and inspired with a lofty 
ideal, Dukhir Iman, a drama written in dialect~a bold experi¬ 
ment in public theatre—^has a historic importance. If NUdarpm 
is its very early predecessor as a people’s drama, Dukhir Imm 
has so far seen no successor on the professional stage. Kanu 
Banerjee’s Jamal is remembered by those who saw him at Sri 
Rangam. 

Dwipantar (1951). 4 Acts, 11 Scenes, 13 Characters & Extras. 

Tarashankar Banerjee’s drama of heieditary crime, lust and 
sin of a zemindar family, Dwipmtar, played at Kaltka in 1951. 
has a genuine regional flavour. The story goes back to 1872. 
The central character Kalicharan, a Baghdi lathial, describes 
himself as one who was set free by the prison guards during the 
Sepoy Mutiny and had then joined the movement. Returning 
home he wants to live a peaceful family life, but is horrified to 
find that in his absence his sister Padma was compelled to live 
a sinful life by the local zemittdar Dhanadaprasad. and 
Dhanada’s son Pramada also is now running after her. For 
Padma’s shameful life Kalicharan is socially humiliat^. Padma 
leaves her brother’s house to join a jhumur party of singers and 
dancers. Dhanada leaves on a pilgrimage. Kalicharan swears 
revenge but in trying to kill Pramada kills his own son Tara- 
charan. He is givra life sentence for this crime. Dhanada, who 
returns to make a confession of his and his family’s sin, is 
killed by the infuriated Padma, when it is revealed that she is 
the illegitimate daughter of Dhanada’s lustful father. Dwipantar 
is a highly moving drama with exciting situations, skilful deve¬ 
lopment of plot and character, and dr^atic dialogue cast in a 
language that has the flavour of the soil. Monoranjan Bhatta- 
charyya and Nitish Mukherjee played the roles of Dhanada¬ 
prasad and Kalicharan with great success. 

Ekei Ki, Boley Sabhyata ? (I860). 2 Acts, 4 Scenes, 12 Charac¬ 
ters & Extras. 

A farce in two acts by Michael Madhusudan Dutt, first played 
in a private theatre (Sovabazar Private Theatrical Society at the 
house of Raja Debi Krishna Bahadur), on 18 July. 1865 and 
then at National Theatre in 1873, Ekei Ki Boley Sabhyata aims 
at exposing the follies and excesses of ‘Young Bengal’, the early 
batch of English-educated Bengali youth of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury who had lost their balance. This is done throu^ two re¬ 
presentative characters, Kalinath and Nabakumar. Nabakumar 
is the coitral character. While talking big about social refom, 
female education and emancipation, widow-remarriage, abolition 
of the caste system, idohttry, superstition, etc. Nabakun^r dec¬ 
lares, *10 the name of freedom kt’s aijoy ourselves*. His father 
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watches the activities of his son in the name of ‘sabhyata’ and 
in despair kaves for the holy city of Brindaban. Ekei Ki Botey 
Sabhyata is a highly enjoyable as well as an instructive social 
satire on the ‘English’ intoxicated early nineteenth centuty 
“Young Bengal” and their excesses. The play reflects a parti¬ 
cular period of Bengal’s social life. It contains a realistic por¬ 
trayal of the members of the Jnan-Tarangini Sabha who prea¬ 
ched reforms and practised self-indulgence. Naba Babu, the chief 
spokesman of the Sabha, drinks freely and wants to kiss his 
sister because the ‘Sahebs’ (Englishmen) do so in the open. This 
farce of Michael was imitated by many writers. In plot, dia¬ 
logue, characterisation it is almost a perfect piece. What is most 
amazing is the down-to-earth realistic dialogue with all its cock- 
neyisms and colloquialisms from the hand of an epic poet. 
Though written with a purpose, didacticism never gets the 
upperhand in the play. One point of special interest is the picture 
of the inner apartment of a typical Bengali family of the time. 

Ek Mutho Akash (1959). 3 Acts, 10 Scenes, 23 Characters and 
Extras. 

Dhananjoy BaJragi’s (Tarun Roy) social play of topical interest. 
Ek Mutho Akash, produced by him at Rungmahal in 1959, is 
a realistic portrayal of the dreams and aspirations of the youth 
of today and the frustrations from which they suffer. But it also 
shows how even in the midst of failures and sufferings, there is 
an effort to look beyond the encircling cloud for a patch of the 
blue sky. The central character is Kesto. He leads Shyamal and 
Gouri, two slum-dwellers, to a wrong path for earning money. 
When he realizes his mistake on the appearance of another un¬ 
fortunate girl (Chinu) in his life, he m^es amends by owning 
up his responsibility and facing the consequence of Shymal’s 
crime. In the background of contemporary life this is a very 
socially relevant drama. It is also a revelation of a silver lining 
behind the cloud in a character that is supposed to be lost. 
Tarun Roy and Dipanwita Roy competently played the role of 
Kesto and Gouri respectively in this drama. 

Ek Fey ala Coffee (1959). 3 Acts, 8 Scenes, 12 Characters and 
Extras. 

A crime drama played at Rungmahal in 1959, Ek Peyala Coffee 
by Dhananjoy Bairagi (Tarun Roy) has the film world as its 
setting. It opens with an interesting rehearsal for a scene to be 
shot outdoors in a suburban garden-house. The characters all 
belong to the film world—the hero (Aloke Kumar), the heroine 
(Chitra), the music director (Brojen), the make-up man (Montu), 
the comedian (Prasad), the film director (Arun Gupta), and so 
on. The centre of intoest is the supposed suicide of the dlreo 
tor, Arun Gupta. It is actually a case of murder 1^ the adminis- 
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tration of poison in a cup of coffee. How the police Inspector 
Mr. Ghose ultimately fixes the responsibility of the murder on 
an apparently innocent Brojen, the music director, and by a 
clever ruse gets a confession from him. has been shown in this 
inter^ting play where characterization does not count and all 
interest is on the detection of the crime. The play fulfilled this 
test. 

Erao Manush (1955). 3 Acts. 10 Scenes. 7 Characters and Extras. 

Sarttosh Sen’s drama on a mentally and physically retarded 
young man, Erao Manush, played at Minerva in 1955, has for 
its central character Dasu whose unsympathetic sister-in-law 
(Anjali) has made a hell of his life in spite of the fact that his 
brother (Kamal) has a soft comer in his heart for him. Anjali 
even drives away the old servant Biswanath whose affec¬ 
tion for the unfortunate Dasu is too much for her to 
bear. She does not allow her child' Mintoo to go near his unde 
of whom he is very fond. Dasu’s heart pines for love and he 
wants to live like a man. It is however in Amita, Anjali’s sister, 
that Dasu finds a sympathetic soul. Pained and shocked at her 
elder sister’s inhuman treatment of the handicapped unfortunate 
young Dasu, Amita decides to take care of him and restore him 
to normal life, instead of going in for a comfortable marriage 
with an eligible groom (Tapan) selected by her grandfather. The 
dramatist’s concern for a real human problem and his sympathy 
for an unfortunate victim of a physical and mental handicap 
give a special significance to the drama. Satya Bandopadhyay. 
as Dasu, gave a mo\ing performance. 

Ferari Fauz (1961). 9 Scenes, 28 Characters & Extras. 

Utpal Dutt’s powerful and purposeful drama Ferari Fauz, played 
at Minerva yi 1961, has for its background the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal in the 1930s. Though no particular indivi¬ 
dual or event figures in the play, the names of Mukunda Das. 
the famous Swadeshi singer and inspirer of thousands of hearts, 
and Surya Sen. the hero of the Chittagong Armoury Raid (April 
1930), find frequent mention. The armed rising of brave Ben¬ 
gali youths against the ruling British power is the subject-matter 
of the play, A conflict between the call of the country and that 
of life is shown in the drama. The mental and physical suffer¬ 
ing of Asoke. the assasinator of Mr. Wilmot, his loyalty to his 
comrades on the one hand and his yearning for life on the other, 
give a poignancy to this moving drama. The young terrorists of 
the thirties have been depicted in all their idealism and sacrifice, 
strength and weakness, struggle and suffering. Shanti Roy, the 
leader, Asoke. Jyoti, Kumud and others leave the torch for the 
future generation to carry. Radharani, a woman of the town, 
covers herself with glory as one who helps the revolutionary 
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young men in spite of danger to herself. The play ends with the 
mait^om of Shanti Roy. Utpal Dutt tuid ^va Sen gave am* 
pressive performances in this powerful drama. 

Fatik Jal (1902). 2 Acts. 8 Scenes. 8 Characters & Extras. 

Typical of Amarendranath Dutt*s prolific pen and illustrating 
the kind of plays that once drew crowds to his Classic Theatre, 
romantic and musical Fatik Jed, staged in 1902. is an entirely 
fanciful playlet. A banished prince (Pravat) finds shelter with 
a Bhil Sardar (Bhallaji). With the Sardar's adopted daughter 
Jumeli, (really the lost Princess of Udaypur). the prince falls in 
love but faces the opposition of one of the followers of the Sar^ 
dar (Lallu). The conspiracy to kill him is foiled by the inter¬ 
vention of the Sardar himself. The play ends happily with the 
hero restored to his kingdom and his marriage with the lady of 
his heart. 

Gairik Pataka (1930). 5 Acts, 28 Scenes, 35 Characters & Extras. 

Sachindranath Sengupta’s first historical drama Gairik Pataka, 
played at Monmoimn in 1930, was a timely contribution of the 
public theatre to the national cause. The story of the heroic and 
patriotic Sivaji of Maharashtra, and his struggle and sacrifice 
for freedom came appropriately at a time when the nation was 
fighting the British in the 1930s through the weapon of Gandhiji’s 
non-violent non-co-operation on the one hand, and the armed 
struggle of the young revolutionaries of Bengal on the other. 
The drama was dedicated to Subhas Chandra Bose, the great 
freedom-fighter of India (then in prison). The story of the play 
shows how under the discipleship of Ramdas Swami whose 
saffron colours he carried in his onward march to fulfil his mis¬ 
sion. Sivaji stormed Bijapore, killed Afzal Khan who wanted 
to trap him, had encounters with Aurangzeb and how he was 
imprisoned as a result of treachery but escaped from the prison 
and finally rallied the forces of Maharashtra and conquered 
Moghul forts one after another in his attempt to establish one 
unified kingdom in India. Full of stirring events and fine cha¬ 
racterization. not only of Sivaji with his sternness and softness, 
but also of Jijabai as an ideal mother, the frustrated and love¬ 
lorn Birabai, the scheming Aurangzeb, the villainous Baji 
Ghorphure, heroic Ranarao, etc., and spectacular scenes, songs 
and dances, Gairik Pataka was a big draw at Monmohan, with 
Nirmalendu Lahiri in the leading role. 

Qriha Prabesh (1925). 2 Acts, 9 Characters, & Extras, 

A psychologically subtle drama by Rabindxaiiath Tagore, being 
a dramatic rendering by himself of one of his idiort stories 
(Se^er Rairt^, Griha Prabesh, played at Star (Art Theatre Ltd.) 
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in 1925, was a bold v^ture of the public theatre to present a type 
of play for which the audience was not mentadly prepaitd. In¬ 
evitably Griha Prabesh was not a finandal success in spite of 
the sensitive p^onnances of Ahindra Chaudhuri (Jatin) and 
Niharbala (Him). story is that of young Jatin who has a 
po^’s vision, m artist’s soul and a heart full of a yearning for 
the love of his beautiful wife Moni. Jatin is having a pretty 
house built to please his wife. Lying ill in bed he is almost 
counting the days to the ceremonial housewarming that he has 
planned. But not understanding the tearful pining of her hus¬ 
band. unimaginative Moni keeps herself aloof from her sick 
husband, while Jatin’s aunt and sister (Himi) try to give him 
as much comfort as possible. When Moni returns, it is already 
too late and the drama ends on a sad note. 

Hariraj (1897). 5 Acts, 27 Scenes, 10 Characters & Extras, 

Once a popular play at Classic (1897) Hariraj, by Nagendra 
Nath Chaudhuri, models itself on the story of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, but with many changes both in plot and character, 
making it a very poor imitation. Described as a tragedy with a 
historical background, Hariraj has nothing of real history. It is 
set in Kashmir and has a story which in certain externals has 
distant resemblance with that of Hamlet. Hariraj is a prince 
whose father has ^en murdered by his General (Jayakar). His 
mother (Srilekha) is in love with the murderer. The Ghost of 
the murdered king appears and reveals the secret to Hariraj and 
asks him to take revenge on the murderer without touching the 
mother. The mother should be left to suffer on her own. Srile¬ 
kha, however, is an ambitious woman. She wants to supplant 
her son who is set up by the nobles on the throne of Kashmir 
after his father’s death. Srilekha excites her lover Jayakar (who 
has a wife, Molina) to remove Hariraj to make the way to the 
throne clear. A conspiracy is hatched. Jayakar stabs Hariraj 
and is in thm stabbed by him. Srilekha jumps into the river to 
end her life. Other characters are Kalhan, friend of Hariraj, in 
love with Surama, Hariraj’s sister; Kuladhawaj, a noble in the 
king’s court, with whose daughter Aruna Hariraj is in love 
but whom he rejects after learnin^he sordid story of his father’s 
murder; and Dadhimukh, a Brahmin who acts as an observer, 
commentator and informer, and also provides the humour of 
this play. Written in broken blank verse mixed with prose, and 
contmning a number of songs and dances, Hariraj is a melo¬ 
drama which Amarendranath Dutt found a convenient vehicle 
for his own style of flamboyant acting, with Tarasundari as Sri¬ 
lekha portraying a fiery woman. 

Harishchandra (1898). 5 Acts, 19 Scenes, 19 Characters and 
Extras. 

Played at Star Theatre in 1898, Harishchandra is Amritalal 
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Basu’s full-length mythological drama, and deserves mention as 
such, because Amiitalal was ess^tially a social satirist. The 
drama has the familier theme of the suffering and sacrijSce of 
the pious and truthful King Harishchandra, famous for his cha¬ 
rity and truthfulness, and his devoted wife Shaibya. Written 
in the familiar pattern of mythologicals. Harishchandra has no¬ 
thing special. Two humorous characters, Kamandak and Vidu- 
shak, relieve the gloom of the play. Long speeches impede 
action. The dramatist played the role of Visvamitra. Amritalal 
Mitra did the title role. 

Iraner Rani (1924). 3 Acts, 11 Scenes, 6 Characters & Extras. 

Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee’s romantic melodrama Iraner Rani, 
based on Oscar Wilde’s The Duchess of Padua, played at Star 
(Art Theatre Ltd.) in 1924, tells a story of revenge, love, frus¬ 
tration and repentance, set in the exotic and colourful back¬ 
ground of Iran. Dara, a young man from Khorasan, learns from 
Nader, his father’s friend, that his father was murdered by 
Daud Shah, the King of Iran. Dara. with his friend, Yusuf, comes 
to Iran to take revenge, leaving behind his beloved Gulrukh in 
his native village. When following Daud he is fascinated by 
the beauty of his young Oueen. The Queen too is charmed by 
the unknown young man. At the dead of night, when Dark is 
about to enter Daud’s chamber, he finds the Queen coming out 
of it with a bloody knife. The Queen declares that it is for his 
sake that she has killed her old and tyrannical husband. She 
offers her love to Dara. But Dara, in spite of his fascination 
for her, steps back and rejects her advances. The frustrated and 
infuriated Queen takes revenge by accusing Dara of Daud’s 
murder. During the trial Dara, to save the Queen, ,takes the 
guilt upon hiniself. Dara is sentenced to death. While he is 
awaiting his execution, the repentant Queen visits him in prison 
and asks him to escape, but Dara refuses. The Queen ends her 
life by taking poison. After his innocence is proved, Dara is 
reunited with Gulrukh. A very fast-moving, compact and exci¬ 
ting drama, Iraner, Rani, with Krishnabhamini as the Queen 
and Ahindra Chaudhuri as Bfera. was a special attraction at 
Star. 

Jamai Barik (1872). 4 Acts, 10 Scenes, 10 Characters & Extras. 

Played at National Theatre in 1872, Dinabandhu Mitra’s Jamai 
Barik is based, according to Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, on a 
true story concerning sons-in-law in a rich family. It is a far¬ 
cical exposure of the evils of polygamy and kulin marriage, 
though the element of pathos in the lives of Abhoy Kumar and 
Padmalochan cannot be missed. Abhoy Kumar, a poor kulin 
Brahmin, wedded to a haughty and proud daughter (Kamini) of 
a zemindar, l^joy Ballav, lives a life of humiliation in bis 
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father-in-Iaw*s house where a barrack is maintained for such 
dependent sons-in-law who are looked after.by the servants of 
the family. Padmalochan*s two wives, Bagala and Bindu, quar¬ 
rel with each other over their share of the common consR’irt. 
Insulted and humiliated by Kamini, Abhoy leaves for Brindaban. 
Padmalochan also does the same thing in disgust, bci^g an un¬ 
fortunate victim of the sharp topgues of his two quarrelling 
wives. In the absence of their husbands the wives come to their 
senses. A chance meeting between Abhoy and Kamini at Brin¬ 
daban reconciles them. Padmalochan returns when news reaches 
him of the repentance of his erring wives. Jamai Barik, inspite 
of exaggerations, is a highly realistic play written in the actual 
language spoken by the characters involved. It is a social satire 
full of wit, fun and humour, and inspired by a corrective 
purpose. 

Jana (1893). 5 Acts, 25 Scenes and an Epilogue, 18 Characters 
and Extras. 

Girish Chandra Ghose’s mythological drama Jana was played 
at Minerva in 1893. Based on an episode in the Mahabharata, 
Jana tells the sto^ of the fall of Prabir, the young and valiant 
son of Jana. Prabir challenges the supremacy of the Pandavas by 
holding the sacrificial horse of Aswamedh Ya^na which was be¬ 
ing led by Arjuna, the third of the Pandava brothers. In this he 
acts against the wishes of his father King Niladhwaj of Mahi- 
swatipuri. Niladhwaj does not want to antagonize Lord Krishna, 
a friend of the Pandavas. The prince, however, is encouraged 
by his mother who wants her son to, be a true Kshatriya hero. 
After her son’s death in the hands of Arjun who is helped by 
Krishna, Jana swears revenge and pursues her objective with 
a fiery determination in spile of her husband’s efforts to contain 
her. Failing to convert her husband to her way of thinking and 
finding that h6 was preparing to welcome to his palace the killers 
of her son, Jana Is driven to madness and death. I’he Epilogue, 
however, shows Jana reunited, after death, with her son Prabir, 
and her mother Ganga. A homely element is provided by the 
Brahmin Vidusihak and his wife. Wholly anachronistic and out 
of tune with the main story, the Vidushak episode provides 
comic relief in an otherwise tragic setting. Under a cloak of in¬ 
difference and contempt Vidushak hides his devotion to Lord 
Krishna. With contrasted characters like the spirited and revenge¬ 
ful Jana and her meek, devoted husband Niladhwaj, the heroic 
Prabir and his sweet, timorous wife Madanmanjari, the use of 
supernatural and the elwnent of Bhakti (devotion). Jana is Girish 
Chandra’s best mythological drama .The role of Jana is associa¬ 
ted with the name of Tinkari. The drama shows Shakespeare’s 
influence on Girish Chandra. 
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Jaisa-Ka-Taisa (1906). 1 Act. 10 Scenes with a prologue and an 
Epilogue. 8 Characters & Extras. 

Based on Moliere*s VAmour Meaecin (Love is the Best Doctor). 
Giiish Chandra Ghose*s Jmso-Ka^Taisa, is wholly adapted to 
local setting, taste, idiom and characters. With ploity of catchy 
songs, and played at Minma in the Christmas of 1906. it is 
representative ^ the type of plays that it was at one time the 
practice of Bengali theatres to present in the joyous Christmas 
or New Year’s days. A light farce, Jaisa-KorTmsa is the story 
of a rich but miserly father (Haradhone), who is not willing to 
give his daughter (Ratanmala) in marriage, but is tricked into do¬ 
ing so by the daughter’s feigning an illness at the advice of 
of the maid-servant (Garab). The doctor who is called 
for treatment is ultimately found to be no other than the 
person she wants to marry (Rasik Mohan). A fake marriage to 
cure the daughter’s illness culminates in a real celebration. 
Meant for entertainment, the play is full of witty dialpgues, un¬ 
expected turns of events, amusing characters, pleasing songs and 
also topical references. With the characters of a servant (Manik) 
and a maidservant (Garab). (done by Nripen Bose and Sushilla- 
bala) the play prov^ immensely popular. It has been played in 
recent years also. 

Jbarer Rate (1931). No formal division into Acts or Scenes; 16 
Characters & Extras. 

Sachindranath Sengupta’s socially significant drama Jharer Rate, 
play^ at Natyyaniketan in 1931, brings on the stage the New 
Woman (Bijoli) in the changing Bengali society and focuses 
attention on the husband-wife relationship in that context. On 
the fifth wedding anniversary night of Prasanta and Bijoli, the 
wife’s former lover, Pravanjan, suddenly appears under exciting 
circumstances. Finding her unhappy with her professor husband, 
who is absorbed in his studies. Pravanjan c^ers to take her away 
with him. Feeling frustrated with the thought that her husband has 
love only for books and no love for her, Bijoli is ready to respond 
to Pravanjan’s overtures, but retraces her steps at the last mo¬ 
ment. The play ends in a reconciliation, with Prasanta realizing 
that he is not only a scholar, but also a husband. Full of drama¬ 
tic situations, short and pointed dialogues, sometimes in. poetic 
and symbolic prose, with fewer scenes and a shorter duration 
than was the practice at the time, and also a long introduction 
at the opening of the play and detailed stage directions in Ibse- 
nian or Shavian fashion, Jharer Rate broke new grounds in 
Bengali drama, after a beginning was made by the same dra¬ 
matist in his Rakta Kamal 0^29). Nirmalcndu Lahiri’s Prasanta 
and Radhikananda Mukherjee’s Pravanjan are remembered by 
those who saw the play at Natyyaniketan. 
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Jiban Rmga (1941). 3 Acts, 7 Scenes. 12 CHtaiacters. 

Tarakumar Mukherjee's social play Jiban Ranga, with which 
Sisir^ Kumar Bhaduri opened his new theatre Sri Rangam on the 
erstwhile Natyyaniketan stage in 1941. has in the pivotal role 
the character of the Natyyachaiya (Amaresh) in whose voice the 
voice of Sisir Kumar is often heard Bloid^ with the Natyya* 
charya*s dream of an ideal theatre as the centre of the nation's 
cultural life is the story of Sachin, the hero-actor, wlipse wife 
(Roma) leaves him, transferring her love first to l^njoy and 
then to Manila], both friends of her husbaiul, but ultimately 
returns to him. sadder and wiser. Sachin too. after trying to 
find pleasure in the company of Niva, the heroine-actress of 
the theatre, realizes that his heart is pining for Roma. Disappoin¬ 
ted, Niva decides to leave the stage, but is prevented by the 
Natyyacharya who wants her to pursue her vocation regardless 
of the coming and going of individuals in her life. The theatre 
must go on and the artiste cannot afford to be moved by what 
happens in personal life. Sisir Kuniar played the role Natyya- 
charyya Amaresh. 

Jihantai Natak (1953). 10 Scenes, 13 Characters & Extras. 

Described by the author, Manmatha Ray, as ‘mythological- 
cum-social’, Jibantai Natak, played at Minerva in 1953, is a 
blending of both these genres in so far as it presents a play 
{Krishna-Kdli, a m 3 nthological) within a play (social). Life and 
stage have been cleverly merged in Jibantai Natak, implying 
that life itself is a drama. Monimohan’s wife (Krishna), intole¬ 
rant of her husband's long absence and neglect, joins Kalabati 
Theatre as an actress where Monimohan is the hero-actor, ^en 
Monimohan protests she declares that she is no more Krishna, 
but Pratima the actress, and she will earn her own livelihood 
by honest ^work in a theatre. Henceforth they will be only co- 
workers. With his own wife opposite him Monimohan feels 
awkward on the stage, while Pratima (Krishna), by her beauty 
and performance, creates a sensation at Chandipur where Kala¬ 
bati Theatre has come to play. The zemindar invites her to his 
chamber and presents her an expensive necklace. Kritanta 
Bose, the proprietor, casts an eye on her. How the complication 
is resolved and the husband and wife are reunited is shown in 
this drama, which is Manmatha Roy’s first play with a social 
background and produced in a public theatre. 

Jod Barat (1924). 2 Acts. 9 Scenes, 12 Characters & Extras. 

Bhupendranath Banerjee’s comic playlet, staged by Minerva in 
1924 at Alfred Theatre, Jod Barat, which means ‘great luck’, 
really brought good luck to the theatre by its tremendous popu¬ 
larity. Meant simply to entertain and swell the box office re¬ 
turns in those difficult days of Minerva, Jod Barat has a wish- 
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fulflilling story with a lot of fun and frolic, songs and other 
popular elements, in which Minerva Theatre had specialized at 
this time. The play centres around Amode Kumar, an educated 
but extravagant young man of a respectable family, who, find¬ 
ing himself deserted by his friends when his money is finished, 
thinks of getting himself declared as an insolvent by the court. 
How his cousin (Dolgovinda) and a scapegrace nephew (Patla) 
rescue him from his plight by cleverly arranging his marriage 
with a rich but miserly man’s (Jyoshankar) daughter (Provarani), 
on whom Amode Kumar has already set his heart, with Prova 
only too willing, is related in the play through funny situations 
and dialogues. Kaminisevak, who introduces himself as ‘Barrister 
Ghatak’, is an interesting character, worthily played by Kartick 
Dey. 

Joydeh (1912). 5 Acts, 33 Scenes & a Prologue, 22 Characters & 
Extras. 

In Haripada Chattopadhyay’s biographical-devotional drama 
Joydeh played at Great National in 1912, the life of the famous 
poet of Kenduli village in Birbhum District of West Bengal, has 
been rendered with faith and emotion. The drama follows the 
pattern set by Girish Chandra. The supernatural plays an im¬ 
portant part in the development of the plot. The conflict between 
the Shakta (represented by Rajguru) and the Vaishnava cults 
had a dramatic possibility that has not been properly exploited. 
Instead, the supernatural is used to create wonder and appeal 
is made to the sentiment of bhakti. Sri Krishna and Sri Radha 
appear in human forms and direct the course of events. Laksh- 
nian Sen’s dead child comes back to life. Ganga appears in per¬ 
son to flow by Kenduli, and Sri Krishna himself writes a few 
verses of Gita Gohinda in his own hand on Joydeb’s manus¬ 
cript during his absence, much to the surprise of Joydeb and 
his wife Padmabati. Sweet songs enliven this drama which is 
written partly in broken blank verse. Chunilal Deb’s name is 
associated with the role of Joydeb. The drama retained its popu¬ 
larity for quite some time. 

Kajri (1934). 4 Scenes, 3 Interludes, 30 Characters & Extras. 

Played at Rungmahal in 1934, Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee’s 
Kajri was a new type of dramatic composition. Originally named 
Yavanikar Antaralc (Scenes Behind the Curtain), written in four 
scenes, Kajri is an integration of these four with three other 
scenes of a dance-drama which celebrates the coming of the 
rains by the hill tribals. While the dance-drama in three scenes 
is a romantic tragedy of love with songs and dances in a lovely 
spot of nature, the other four scenes are a satirical comedy, 
absolutely innocent, and meant only to raise laughter at the 
expense of an amateur group of performers of this dance-drama,. 
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Kajri. The dance-drama tells the story of Tamal sacrificing his 
his life to please Jhania whom he loves, ignoring Asrumali’s 
love for him, though Jhama has chosen Shyamal as her King 
during the celebrations. Asnimati follows Tamal in death. In 
the other part is shown what happens behind the scenes in an 
amateur theatre—dhurries and worries, small bickerings and jea¬ 
lousies, and even a little exchange of hearts between the young 
performers. All combined, Kajn was a grand entertainment at 
Rungmahal Bhumen Roy’s Siharan, Naresh Mitra’s Anadi and 
Hiralal Chatterjee’s Piseymosai were the highlights of the per¬ 
formance. 

Kallol (1967). 11 Scenes, 16 Characters & Extras. 

Utpal Dutt’s Kallol, played at Minerva in 1967, is a surprising 
contribution to Bengali theatre both because of the novelty of 
its theme and the marvel of its production. The main scene of 
action is a battleship, Klmbar, a cruiser (which was actually 
shown on the stage in all its details). The background is the re¬ 
volt in Bombay of the Indian Navy in 1946, an event which was 
one of the factors behind the British decision to quit India. The 
central character is Sardul Singh, a gunner of Khaibar who has 
dreamt of Indian independence to be achieved by the only logi¬ 
cal path of an armed revolution. For this he works with all 
vigour and sincerity, but fails because of internal dissension and 
faltering on the part of a few. While Sardul Singh’s mother 
Krishna Bai appears as a strong character supporting her son’s 
heroic endeavour, his wife Lakshmi Bai, having wailed for her 
husband’s return, ultimately chooses Subhas Desai, a former ra¬ 
ting of Khaibar, as her partner in life for sheer survival. When 
Sardul Singh returns she goes all out for him. To save his life 
she even goes so far as to divulge an important secret to the 
British officers of Khaibar, but only to find herself betrayed. 
In spite of the information given ^rdul Singh is not spared. 
The play ends with Lakshmi Bai confronted with Sardul Singh’s 
dead body. Utpal Dutt’s Rattray and Sekhar Chatterjee’s Sardul 
Singh made Kallol a lively affair at Minerva. 

Kankabatir Ghat (1941). 2 Acts, 6 Scenes, 21 Characters and 
Extras. 

Mahendra Gupta’s social drama, played at Natyyabharati in 
1941, Kankah<kir Ghait is a purely theatrical piece with no pre¬ 
tension to reflect any social problem, as the author himself says 
in bis Preface. Mr. Mukherjec, an artist in youth, had forsaken 
his wife Kankabati for the sake of Chameli, his model. Kanka- 
bati died giving a signal proof of her love and chastity and her 
name had beetle a legend in the village Atasi. Mr. Mukherjee, 
who had left Chameli also, returns to her after five years and 
finds her keeping up a stylish life with the bounty of a rich 
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businessman (Mr. Auddy) who has an eye on her daughter 
Shila. Shila. however, has already exchanged her heart 
secretly with Prabir, a young man from the village Atasi. Prabir 
has presented her the saci^ vermilion and tmgle, relics of 
Sati Kankabati of Atasi. How Mr. Mukherjee is reunited with 
his daughter (Uma), lost. 15 years ago, and how Shila and Uma 
are found to be the same girl and how Uma goes the Kanka¬ 
bati way of sacrifice to save Prabir’s life who, in the meantime, 
has married Mrinal. is shown in the play. The eccentric charac¬ 
ter of Mr. Mukherjee was well done by Ahindra Chaudhuri. 

Kanthahar (1915). 5 Acts, 35 Scenes, 22 Characters & Extras. 

Dasarathi Mukherjee’s Kanthahat, |>layed at Monmohan in 1915, 
is an example of a sub-standard piece which achieved theatrical 
success because of the powerful performance of a renowned 
actor, Surendranath Ghose (Dani Babu), in the role of Ranalal. 
Ranalal, a victim of poverty and injustice in his early life at 
Banaras. swears vengeance on the rich and, when he comes to 
Calcutta, he forms a gang of robbers. A conspiracy to steal a 
costly diamond necklace starts the action of the play, Ranalal 
mastemiinding the plot. The fierce and awe-inspiring robber 
Ranalal is, nevertheless, a lover. Xh® object of his love is Mohini 
who is later recognized as no other than his own wedded wife 
long ago separated from him on the report of his supposed 
death. Ranalal is ultimately apprehended by the information 
given by Rangila, a woman of the town, whose advances Rana¬ 
lal had rejected. With this is blended the Narendra-Saroj story 
which proceeds in the usual pattern. A young man ^arendra) 
goes wild and is involved in a crime. His faithful wife (Saroj) 
suffers for the husband's folly. A faithful servant (Modhu) tries 
to help. Ultimately Narendra is exculpated from ^e charge of 
murder of Gourikanta, the owner of the necklace. Violence, sen¬ 
sation, crime and revenge mark this melodrama which is heavy 
with a complicated plot and a host of characters. It was the per¬ 
formance that made die play popular at one time. 

Karagar (1930). 5 Acts, 17 Scenes, 12 Characters & Extras. 

Manmatha Ray's mythological drama on the birth of Lord 
Krishna in the prison of Kansa, the tyrrannical ruler of Whithura,. 
Karagar was played at Monmohan in 1930. It is a new type of 
stage-play containing, as it dc«s. a political allegoiy with ob¬ 
vious reference to India’s non-violent struggle for &^om against 
the British under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership in the 1930s 
when thousands of freedom-fighters were imprisoned by the 
foreign rulers. Karagar was banned after a few performances. 
The drama shows ^e oppressitm by Kansa over the Jad&vas 
who. after long suffering, rose up in revolt under the lea^r- 
ship of Basudev, and th£ birth of Krishna as the Saviour of die 
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Oppressed people. Interwoven with the main story is the roman* 
tic episode of Kanka and Kankan. The character of Kansa has 
been conceived and presented in a new way, with self-conflict, 
remorse and exultation combined. At the end of the play Kansa 
takes the credit for having brought the Saviour (Krishna) on 
eatth by his acts of tyranny when helpless cries and tears failed 
to move Him. Another interesting creation is the symbolic 
character of Narak (Hell). Karagar is a powerful drama written 
in a language that is at once poetic and dramatic. Nirmalendu 
Lahiri is remembered for his Kansa in Karagar. 

Karnarjun (1923). 5 Acts, 31 Scenes, 40 Characters & Extras. 

Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee’s Karnarjun, Art Theatre Limited’s 
opening piece at Star Theatre in 1923, is a stage-worthy play 
based on the Mahabharata story of Kama. The play begins with 
a curse uttered on Kama by an angry Brahmin and ends with 
his death in the battle of Kurukshetra under tragic circumstan¬ 
ces. Kama is depicted as an unfortunate victim of circumstances 
and Fate. He tries to fight against all odds. He proves his hero¬ 
ism as well as magnanimity of character, his devotion to truth 
and other virtues, but he is ultimately overwhelmed. Written in 
broken blank verse, with plenty of songs and dances and the 
use of the supernatural in cmcial moments, as in the ori^nal 
epic, and clever characterization of Sakuni and Niyoti (Destiny), 
in addition to that of Karn^ and Padmabati, Karnarjun heral¬ 
ded a new age in the Bengali Theatre. Tinkari Chakraverty’s 
Kama and Niharbala’s songs as Niyoti were the highlights of 
Karnarjun. Karnarjun is the first stage-play to enjoy an unin¬ 
terrupted run of more than 250 nights. 


Kedar Roy (1936). 5 Acts, 23 Scenes, 22 Characters Sc Extras. 

Ramesh Chandra Goswami’s historical-romantic drama Kedar 
Roy, played at Natyyaniketan in 1936, follows the line of the 
more famous Pratapaditya of Kshirode Prasad Vidyavjnode. 
Like Pratap. Kedar Roy. another Bengali hero, fights against 
the Moghul power to maintain indepc^ence. With the main 
story is linked the Isha Khan-Sona story which has its own com¬ 
plications and denouemant. For the conspirator Bhabananda in 
Pratapaditya, here is Srimanta who, though apparently mad, is 
the cause of the disaster jn the play. Carvello is a counterpart 
of Roda in Kshirode Prasad’s drama, while Chand Roy b^rs 
resemblance to Vikramaditya. Srimanta’s past history is the mo¬ 
tive force bdiind his revengefulness and this creates a dramatic 
suspense. Naiesh Chandra Mitra’s Srimanta ami Bhumen Roy’s 
Carvello were among the attractions of this play by Calcutta 
Theatre at Natyyaniketan. Ahindra Chaudhuri appeared air 
Kedar Roy.. 
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Kelor Kirti (1920). One Act, 10 Scenes, 9 Characters & Extras. 

Bhupendranath Banerjcc’s Kelor Kirti, a farce, played at Minerva 
in 1920, is typical of that theatre and its audience of the time. 
Meant merely for entertainment, Kelor Kirti describes how a 
young man, Kalbhairab Bose (Kelo), saves the life of a beauti¬ 
ful young woman, Mankumari (Manila), from drowning in the 
.sea at Puri, how the two hearts are attracted to each othM, how 
the latter’s father (Damodar), who is not willing to give his 
daughter in marriage unless he gets Rs, 5(K)0/- from the claimant 
of her hands, opposes the match, and how the impecunious but 
clever Kelo manages to get this amount from Damodar himself 
by a clever trick, and ultimately gets the lady of his heart. A 
bathing scene at the seaside, a race course scene with punters 
at the Calcutta Maidan, a street scene with different types of 
vehicles running, a hospital ward scene with patients, nurses, 
doctors, etc. add to the interest of the play. 

Keranir Jiban (1952). 4 Acts, 15 Scenes, 25 Characters & Extras. 

Chhabi Bandopadhyay’s social sketch of a typical Bengali clerk’s 
domestic and office life, Keranir Jiban, played at Minerva in 
1952, tells the story of Bidhubhusan’s life of suffering and death,. 
With his wife (Soudaraini), a widowed daughter (Madhuri), two 
unmarried daughters (Minu and Bulu) and two unemployed sons, 
Bidhubhusan lives a miserable life. When Minu secures a cleri¬ 
cal job she finds it impossible to work with self-respect. A 
young friend of the family (Rabin) shows courage even as a 
petty clerk of the office to protest and speak the truth, much to 
the surprise of others, and ultimately agrees to marry Minu. The 
play ends with the death of the ailing son (Patla), followed by 
the death of the father, exhausted and heartbroken. A realistic 
drama depicting the depressing aspects of an unfortunate sec¬ 
tion of the community, Keranir Jiban was well received by the 
audience. 

Khana (1935). 5 Acts, 8 Scenes, 14 Characters. 

Manmatha Ray’s biographical-romantic drama Khana, played at 
Natyyaniketan in 1935, is a blending of legend and imagination, 
the latter element, according to Jhe author, predominating. The 
drama shows how Khana, a celebrated woman astronomer, 
married to Mihir, son of Baraha, one of the brightest stars in 
the court of King Vikramaditya, makes a sacrifice of her life by 
cutting off her tongue, when she is rebuked by her husband be- 
caure the correctness of her calculations puts to shade the repu¬ 
tation of his eminent father who is dislodged from his pride of 
place in the court in her favour. The drama ends in a poignant 
tragedy when Baraha himself tajees his daughter-in-law’s vic¬ 
tory as his own and comes to congratulate her for the honour 
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she has brought to the family, but finds her dead in the arms 
of his son. Written in poetic and dramatic prose, with a mix¬ 
ture of humour (Kamandaka-Madanika-Taralika interludes) 
and pathos (the dumb servant Bhairab), songs and dances, 
and Tull of dramatic suspense, Khma was a worthwhile play 
with Ahindra Chaudhuri as Baraha, Niharbala as Khana and 
Manindra Ghose as the dumb servant Bhairab. 

Khasdakhal (1912). 3 Acts, 13 Scenes and a Prologue, 19 Cha¬ 
racters and Extras. 

A pleasant three-act comedy of Amritalal Basu, played at Star 
in 1912, Khasdakhal is a little different from the author’s other 
plays, in so far as it has a definite stoi 7 interest with a flavour 
of romance, in addition to his usual wit and satire. Mohit (who 
is really Nandalal) has deserted his wife (Giribala) and courts 
a widow (Mokshada) who is found to be willing. When the 
marriage is about to take place Loken, Mokshada’s husband, 
supposed to be dead long ago, suddenly returns, and is reunited 
with his wife who regrets the haste with which she was going 
in for a second husband. With the revelation of Mohit’s real 
identity. Giribala is reunited with her husband. As usual, Amrita- 
lal’s satire is directed against female education, widow-remarriage, 
the Anglophiles and the so-called reformers. Two interesting 
characters add to the spiciness of the play, the young and spri¬ 
ghtly Netai with his *is the’ mannerism, and the old Thakurda 
with a large heart. The songs of Giribala, wonderfully rendered 
by Sushila, were an added attraction of the play. The author 
himself played the role of Netai. 

Kinnari (1918). 3 Acts. 18 Scenes with a Prologue and an Epi¬ 
logue, 13 Characters & Extras. 

Minerva’s record breaking production of 1918, Kshirodeprasad 
Vidyavinodq’s Kinnari, has a fanciful story in a romantic and 
delightful setting (Kinnarloke, beyond the Himalayas and Vin- 
dhyachai) with characters and situations that draw their susten¬ 
ance from their very unreality. Bhadra (Kinnari), daughter to 
Kinnar Raj, is cursed with a life on earth for refusing to mairy 
according to her father’s choice. Sudhan. son of Dhanapati, King 
of Vindhyachal, is given a week’s time to choose his bride, 
failing which he will have to submit to his father’s choice. 
Bhadra and Sudhan meet in a forest at Vindhyachal and fall in 
love. They are married and Kinnari finds in man a better con¬ 
sort than any from the kingdom of the Kinnars, who were super¬ 
natural beings of a higher order. With plenty of songs and 
dances, a fine blending of the real and the unreal, and specta¬ 
cular trick scenes. Kinnari was a very popular play. Subasini 
as Kinnari sang gloriously and Paresh Bose (Patal Babu) showed 
his skill in showmanship. 


40 
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Krishnakumari (1861). 5 Acts, 14 Scenes, 11 Characters and 
Extras. 

Krishnakumari, Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s historical drama in 
prose, is considered to be the first real tragedy in Bengali drama. 
Krishnakumari was first performed in a private theatre (Sova- 
bazar Private Theatrical Society) in 1867, and then at the pub¬ 
lic theatre (National) in 1874. The drama depicts the predicament 
of Bhim Singh, Rana of Udaipur in Rajasthan who, unable 
to choose between two equally powerful suitors (Jagat Singh 
and Man Singh) for his daughter (Krishnakumari), decides to 
make a sacrifice of her to save his country. Krishnakumari 
chooses to end her own life and Bhim Singh is driven to mad¬ 
ness with grief. While drawing heavily from Todd’s Annals of 
Rajasthan, Michael uses his imagination freely and creates dra¬ 
matic situations and characters. Besides Bhim Singh and Krishna¬ 
kumari there are other interesting characters, for example, 
Dharmadas and Madanika (in male disguise), who contribute to 
the disaster, and Bilasbati, the prime mover of the plot, etc. 
Determined to shake off the fetters of the Sanskritic tradition, 
Michael wanted to write a tragedy on the Western model. In 
Krishnakumari he has followed the Shakespearan model of tra¬ 
gedy. Its plot is simple and compact. The characters are drawn 
with a sureness of touch, specially of the heroine and her father. 
But the language is not suited to the stage. Bhim Singha was 
Girish Chandra Ghose’s first role on the professional stage with 
the advertisement announcing ; “Bhim Singha by *A distingui¬ 
shed amateur’. Girish Chan^ did this role for National Thea¬ 
tre at Hindu Mela on 22 February, 1873. 

Kulin Kulasarvasva (Published 1854). 6 Acts (no division into 
Scenes), 28 Characters. 

Ramnarayan Tarkaratna’s Kulin Kulasarvasva is the first 
Bengali drama that had the distinction of being staged, though 
not in a public theatre. It also deserves special mention as the 
first original play in a realistic setting, depicting certain aspects 
of contemporary social life. It was written with a view to cor¬ 
recting the prevailing evils of the society, while entertaining the 
audience with its fun, humour and antics. The drama is an ex¬ 
posure of the evils of kulin marriage that was once prevalent 
among Brahmins in Bengal. The story is that of the predica¬ 
ment of a poor father (Kulapalak) with four unmarried dau¬ 
ghters (Jahnavi, Shambhabi, Kamlini and Kishori, of varying 
ages, 32, 26, 14 and 8), who is compelled to marry them to an 
ugly old man, blind, deaf and ignorant, to maintain the kulin 
marriage tradition. There is not much of a plot, but an attempt 
at ch^acter-painting is evident specially in regard to the females 
in the play. The male characters have no attraction. The lan¬ 
guage is not suitable for stage performance. Kulin Kulasarvasva 
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was first played in the house of Joyram Basak at Charakdanga 
(now Tagore Castle Street) in March 1857. It was written in 
response to an advertisement issued in 1853 by Kalicharan Roy 
Chowdhuty, a zeminder of Rangpur. offering a prize of Rs. 50/- 
to the writer of the best drama on the theme of kulin marriage, 
Ramnarayan won the prize. 

Kshudha (1957). 2 Acts, 17 Scenes, 16 Characters & Extras. 

Bidhayak Bhattacharya’s social drama Kshudha, played a! 
Biswaroopa in 1957, contains a realistic picture of modern mid¬ 
dle class Bengali society where unemployment, poverty and 
hunger plague the lives of thousands of young men, of whom 
Sada, Gaja and Roma arc the three representatives in the drama. 
With their moving story is blended the silent suffering of old 
Jagat Babu’s family. Jagat Babu, a retired gentleman, lives with 
his unfortunate daughter-in-law Prova (his son is long missing), 
a young grand daughter (Manabi) and a minor grandson. He is 
compelled to search for an employment to feed the hungry 
mouths, and wait in vain for the return of his long-lost son. 
His grand daughter tries to earn by donating blood to Blood 
Bank. The three young men, housed under the same roof, try 
to look brave and laugh defying the pangs of hunger and poverty. 
The lady of the house gives them as much affection as possible 
in spite of the deep-rooted sorrow in her heart. The dramatist’s 
intention to show the plight of a middle class Bengali family 
that cannot stoop to begging even in dire distress, has been large¬ 
ly fulfilled. By its grim realism and a skilful blending of smiles 
and tears Kshudha proved a highly popular play where it set up 
a record of 573 shows. Kshudha is an instance of a public 
theatre play influenced by what was going on at the group thea¬ 
tre, though it has a distinct public theatre mark as well. 

Lakh Taka (1926). 3 Acts, 8 Characters & Extras. 

In Lakh Tqka, played at Star (Art Theatre Ltd.) in 1926, the 
lawyer-novelist-playwright Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee draws 
attention to the evils or the danger of litigation which, in the 
end, leaves both parties a loser, the lawyers filling their own poc¬ 
kets while the court case goes on. The story shows Lakkaram 
and Fakkaram in pursuit of an inheritance, of a lakh of rupees, 
and then their disappointment on the discovery that after a 
settlement is made through the solicitor (Raktabeej),—only a 
few rupees were left for them to enjoy. Ahindra Chaudhuri, as 
an unusually (xirpulent solicitor (Raktabeej), gave evidence of 
his skill in make-up. Radhikanaika Mukherjee was a typical 
Lakkaram in this pUy. 

Maharaj Nandakumcar (1943). 3 Acts, 9 Scwies, 34 Characters & 
Extras. 

In his one-time popular historical drama Maharaj Nandakumar, 
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played at Star iji 1943, Mahendia Gupta follows the conven¬ 
tional pattern of Bengali historical dramas, namely, the glorifi¬ 
cation of the hero to appeal to national sentiment. Conveniently, 
the story of Nandakumar—the false charge of forgery brought 
against him to crush his attempt to restore the gloiy of Bengal 
after the Battle of Plassey and the apparent injustice done to 
him by Hastings as a representative of the East India Company 
~ helped the dramatist. The drama shows how Nandakumar, 
joining hands with Mirkasim, tries to counter the treachery and 
hostility of Jagat Seth, Rai Durlav and others, but fails to ful¬ 
fil his mission as he is unjustly hanged by the order of the Chief 
Justice, Elijah Impey. The play ends with the condemned Nan- 
dakuraar dreaming of the impeachment of Warren Hastings in 
the British Parliament by l^mund Burke. Clavering in this 
play is a replica of the earlier Roda and Carvello in Pratapa- 
ditya and Kedar Roy respectively. The terrible Bengal Famine 
of 1943 is echoed in the famine of 1776 with Reza Khan as a 
parallel to the hoarders of 1943. 

Manmoyee Girls' School (1932). 3 Acts, 10 Scenes, 9 Characters 
& Extras. 

Rabindranath Maitra’s sweet and clever comedy, Manmoyee 
Girls' School, played at Star (Art Theatre Ltd) in 1932^ is the 
one play that has kept the name of its author living after his 
premature death. Manas and Niharika, who meet each other 
accidentally, seek employment in a village school for girls in¬ 
troducing themselves as a married' couple because the proprie¬ 
tor, Damodar Chaudhuri, would not accept singles for the job. 
As a result they bring upon themselves endless complications 
while realizing their growmg attachment for each other. The 
assumed husimnd-wife relationship becomes real at the end, 
giving relief not only to the hero and the heroine, and Damodar 
and his wife Manmoyee, but also to Rajen Barori who h^ al¬ 
most lost hope for Damodar’s daughter (Chapala), thinking 
Manas to be his rival. Next to Tagore’s Chirakumar Sabha, 
Manmoyee Girls' School was the most intelligent, polished and 
enjoyable comedy of the public theatre. It has had many des¬ 
cendants since, both on the stage and on the screen. Manas was 
Jahar Ganguli’s first important role in the theatre. Indubhusan 
Mukherjee’s Rajen was a good piece of acting in this play. 

Matir Ghar (1939). 6 Scenes, 16 Characters & Extras. 

The drama that established Bidhayak Bhattacharya as a play¬ 
wright of the public theatre, Matir Ghar, played at Rungmahal 
in 1939, is a compact and moving social play that presents a 
ibal problem of modem sophisticated urban society. Satya- 
prasanna has problems with his thrs» daughters—Tandra, \sdth 
her past love-affair with Aloke, later married to amiable Kal- 
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yan; Nanda, with an immoral and oppressive husband, Chan- 
chal; and Chhanda, the youngest, hoping to marry her class- 
friend (Utpal), but only to be disappointed. Aloke appears in 
Tandra’s bedroom one night and proposes to take her away on 
the strength of their mutual love. After a severe mental conflict 
Tandra agrees to leave, when Nanda, unable to bear her suffer¬ 
ing any more, takes poison and dies. Tandra turns mad and is 
taken to Simla by her goodhearted husband. But Kalyan falls 
ill and dies. Satyaprasanna bears all these 'shocks till he is 
turned to stone. He challenges fate to test him with more suffer¬ 
ing. He will bear all without shedding tears. Matir Char is a 
representative social play of the time. 

Meghmukti (1938), 6 Scenes. 11 Characters & Extras. 

Bidhayak Bhattacharya’s first public theatre play MeghmuktL 
staged at Rungmahal in 1938, has for its theme a misunderstan¬ 
ding between a husband (Prodoyt) and a wife (Anima) over the 
former’s relationship with another girl (Gita). In reality, Gila is 
an orphan left to the care of Prodyot by her father who was 
Prodyol’s teacher. Gita looks upon Prodyot as her elder brother. 
Dr. Swapan Roy, who had deserted his wife (Aparna), tries to 
win Anima’s love by creating a suspicion in her mind with all 
sorts of allegations against Prodyot, but is ultimately exposed by 
the arrival of Apama at her old friend Anima’s house. Aparna re¬ 
cognizes her husband Swapan who has lived under different names 
at different times. The cloud of suspicion in the mind of Anima 
is removed by the appearance of Gita in Prodyot’s house. Gita 
tells Anima the real truth. She is uuited with Bejoy, who is like 
a brother to Prodyot. The play ends on a happy note. 

Mewar Patan (1908). 5 Acts, 34 Scenes, 14 Characters & Extras. 

Dwijendralal Roy’s historical drama Mewar Pawn, played at 
Minerva in ’1908, has for its theme the fall of Mewar, at the 
hands of the Moghul army led by Mahabat Khan, a cousin of 
Rana Amar Singh of Mewar. Mahabat Khan, had become a 
renegade and sworn allegiance to the Moghul Emperor of Delhi 
and hostility to his own country because he was a victim of the 
narrowness of the Rajput society. Written at a time when the 
swadeshi feeling in Bengal was still strong, Mewar Patan voices 
strong patriotic feelings and laments for lost freedom through 
Amar Singh, Govinda Singh and Satyabati. The drama also 
points out the weakness in the national character—narrowness, 
clanishness, mutual intolerance, etc.—which brought about the 
downfall of the Rajputs, otherwise a heroic race. The final 
message, however, is a concept higher than mere patriotism. It 
is that of humanism or universalism, delivered by Manasi at the 
close of the play. Standing between the Rana on the one hand 
and Mahabat l^n on the other, when each has drawn his 
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sword against the other, Manasi with her uncompromising ideal¬ 
ism, advises both to forget enmity, forsake malice and wash 
away the stigma of personal and national life by universal love. 
Manasi’s universalism may appear too idealistic to a reader of the 
drama, but in the theatre it won spontaneous applause. The play 
ends with D. L, Roy’s famous song which says : ‘No regrets 
if freedom is lost. Try to be a real man.’ Mewar Patan retained 
its popularity for many years. 

Michael (1943). 

Michael, Netai Bhattacharyya’s drama on the life of the great 
epic poet Michael Madhusudan Dutt, bringing out ^e tragedy 
in the life of a great genius, was played at Sri Rangam in 1943. 
By its literary and dramatic qualities the play gave Sisir Kumar 
Bbaduri an opportunity to display his histrionic skill even late 
in life. 

Michael Madhusudan (1942). 2 Acts, 19 Scenes, 34 Characters 
and Extras. 

Michael Madhusudan is Mahendra Gupta’s biographical drama 
on the life and tragedy of Michael Madhusudan Dutt. It was 
played at Rungmahal in 1942. Michael Madhusudan has a strong 
element of the theatrical which was duly utilized by Ahindra 
Chaudhuri in the title role. 

Mirkasim (1938). 5 Acts, 7 Scenes, 30 Characters and Extras. 

Manmatha Ray’s historical drama Mirkasim, sub-titled Palasir 
Prayaschitta, played at Natyyniketan in 1938, has for its theme 
the sad fate of Mirkasim, the last independent Nawab of Ben¬ 
gal, who was betrayed by cowards and conspirators. Mirkasim 
makes a valiant but unsuccessful attempt to save Bengal from 
the clutches of the East India Company but dies a frustrated 
man on the steps of the Jumma Masjid in Delhi where he had 
gone to seek the help of the Badshah, but was prevented from 
doing so by conspirators. Mani Begum and Fatima are two in¬ 
teresting female characters—the former an ambitious and schem¬ 
ing woman, the latter a faithful wife of Mirkasim, repentant for 
her father Mirzafar’s misdeeds. Following the model of earlier 
historical plays, the dramatist has introduced songs and ballet 
dances and other popular elements, though in fewer numbers. 
The play reflected the national sentiment of the time while try¬ 
ing to follow historical events as tnithfully as possible. Mirka- 
sini had in the title role Chhabi Biswas, appearing for the first 
time on the public stage. 


Misarkumari (1919). 5 Acts, 28 Scenes. 10 Characters & Extras. 
A pseudo-historical, romantic melodrama with its location some- 
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where in Misar (ancient Egypt) and depicting moving scenes of 
racial hatred, colour prejudice and oppression of the black by 
the white, Baradaprasanna Dasgupta*s Misarkumari was a great 
hit ^t Minerva in 1919. It has an interesting and complicated 
plot with lost relatives (Samandesh’s child, rescued from fire by 
Aban—whose real name was Titus and who was Samandesh’s 
sister’s husband, and brought up as Naharin), mixed births 
(Samandesh had an Egyptian father and an Ethiopian mother, 
while Aban had a Negro father and an Egyptian mother who was 
tortured to death for marrying a Negro), romantic love and sac¬ 
rifice (Ramesis, heir to the Egyptian throne, betrays Naharin 
and returns to marry the Pharao’s daughter, Saya; Naharin 
accuses Ramesis just before the marriage, but later begs for his 
life before Samandesh, the Priest and Judge) and final recognition 
and reunion and the Pharao’s promise that there will be no more 
discrimination between the black and the white. Full of moving 
and thrilling speeches on racial discrimination, draniatic situa¬ 
tions, songs, dances, comic antics as w'ell as scenic novelties, 
Miscukumari had a long run at Minerva, with Kunjalal Chakra- 
verty as Aban. Later Ahindra Chaudhuri did the role with great 
success. 

Moghul Pathan (1916). 5 Acts, 29 Scenes, 23 Characters and 
Extras. 

Moghul Pathan, Surendranath Bandopadhyay’s historical melo¬ 
drama on the struggle for supremacy between two Islamic 
powers, played at Monmohan Theatre in 1916, has all the ele¬ 
ments of a popular stage play—fire, arson, bloodshed, sensation, 
long speeches, melodious songs, delightful dances, and a com¬ 
plicated plot which has Sher Shah, the Pathan, and Humayun, 
the Moghul set against each other, with two Rajputs thrown 
in between (Malladev and Kirti Singha), a revenge motive (So¬ 
phia). heroic sentiments of Rajput women (Kamala), intrigue 
and romance and all that. Sher Shah and Humayun. coming to 
fight with swords, begin to praise each other. The drama ends 
with Sher Shah’s death at the moment of victory and an obituary 
tribute by a Fakir, a familiar character in historical dramas. 
Moghul Pathan was a hit play at Monmohan, thanks mainly to 
Surendranath Ghose’s (Dani Babu) role of Sher Shah. 

Mohua (1929). 5 Acts, 5 Scenes, 11 Characters and Extras. 

The story of Mohua, Manmatha Ray’s off-beat drama, played 
at Monmohan in 1929, is drawn from Mymcnsingh GUika, a 
collection of Bengal’s folklore. It tells the tale of a romantic love 
between two young hearts in a tribal society and its tragic end¬ 
ing. Humro Sardar. who had brought up Mohua as his own 
daughter, does not approve of her love for Naderchand because 
it violates the traditional rule of the tribe and uRimately brings 
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about their death in spite of his fatherly affection for Mohua. 
Set in a rural-tribal background with songs and dances, dramatic 
surprise and tension, Mohua had a good reception, with Nirma- 
lendu Lahiri as Humro Sardar and Durgadas Banerjee as 
Naderchand. 

Muklir Dak (1923), One Act, One Scene, 6 Characters. 

Rightly regarded as the first real one-act play in Bengali, 
Manmatha Ray’s Muktir Dak, produced by Star (Art Theatre 
Ltd) in 1923, has a story from Buddhist legends, full of roman¬ 
tic and dramatic interest. Sundarak feels attracted towards Amba, 
the courtesan, neglecting his wife Padma whose money he took 
to pay Amba, but only to find at the end, by a surprising reve¬ 
lation made by King Bimbisar, that Padma is the once-deserted 
child of Amba by Bimbisar. She was left in the house of Suchitra, 
her former husband by Amba as he went out in the company of 
her lover Bimbisar. Suchitra brought up Padma and married her 
to Sundarak. In sorrow and shame Amba runs away to seek the 
compassionate shelter of Lord Buddha. In theme and dialogue, 
in its emphasis on the chastity of the soul rather than of the 
body, and in making a danseuse the heroine of a play Muktir 
Dak struck a new note. The play was highly praised by Pra- 
matha Chaudhuri, the eminent writer and Kazi Nazrul Islam, 
the renowned poet. 

Nahahat (1968). 2 Acts, the same scene in both Acts, 20 Charac¬ 
ters and Extras. 

A very interesting drama by actor-director Satya Bandopadhyay, 
Nahahat, first played at Rungmahal in 1968 and revived in the 
newly-started Tapan Theatre in South Calcutta a few years later, 
is a combination of loud laughter and silent, unseen tears, 
broad humour and moving pathos, romance and realism. The 
scene of action is a wedding where all types of invitees have 
assembled, and where, behind the glare of light and joy, one 
solitary soul (Keya) weeps in darkness. Keya is a young vridow. 
On this night of joy for all she remembers that she lost her 
husband immediately after her marriage. Keya, however, keeps 
up her outward cheerfulness and does not allow any of the 
guests to know the truth about her. Not only that, she suc¬ 
ceeds in taming the angry senior uncle of the bridegroom (Kal- 
yan) who is determined to slop the marriage because the bride’s 
(Roma) father (Aukshoy Babu) is unable to make full payment 
of the dowry decided upon. By her remarkable tact, charm and 
sprightliness, Keya (Kasundi) conquers all hearts. When all ends 
happily and the senior uncle gives a marching order to the 
newly-wedded couple to go forward she alone waits for her bleak 
future. Satya Bandopadhyay virtually carries the play on his 
broad shcnilders playing the role of Jethamosal (senior uncle). 
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Naramedh Yagna (1891). 5 Acts, 19 Scenes, 10 Characters and 
Extras. * 

Rajkrishna Roy’s once popular mythological drama. Naramedh 
Yagna, played at Grandi National and other theatres of the nine¬ 
teenth century has an essentially dramatic theme. It shows the kind- 
hearted King Yayati’s predicament as he is caught between the 
command of the spirit of his dead father Nahusa to sacrifice an 
eight-year old Brahmin boy for the appeasement of his soul, and 
his own natural feeling of compassion for the hapless boy. The 
dramatist, however, fails to exploit the inner conflict in the cha¬ 
racter. An interesting character sketch in Ratna Dutt, the usurer. 
Naramedh Yagna is a typical nineteenth century mythological 
drama of the Bengali theatre. 

Naranarayana (1926). 4 Acts, 16 Scenes and a Prologue, 31 
Characters and Extras. 

Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode’s last and best mythological drama, 
Naranarayana, played on the Cornwallis stage by Natyamandir 
Ltd. in 1926, is different from the general nin of such plays be¬ 
cause reason here gets the upperhand of devotion as opposed to 
blind faith, and the intellectual element is blended with the emo¬ 
tional. Kama, the central figure of the play, who is a victim 
of fate and circumstances and has a cursed life, refuses to be¬ 
lieve in the divinity of Krishna, until his doubts are cleared and 
he is convinced that Nara and Narayan—God and Man— com¬ 
bine in the person of Krishna. His dying words hail Krishna 
as both Nara and Narayan. The drama begins with a 
Brahmin’s curse on Kama’s llle and ends with Kama’s death 
in the battle of Kumkshetra, exactly as in Aparesh Chandra 
Mukherjee’s Karnarjun (1923), but the treatment is different. In 
Nara Narayana Kama’s inner conflict about Krishna’s divinity 
and the transition from doubt to faith find an important place. 
Krishna plays the crucial role and the greatness as well as the 
tragedy of Kama’s hfe has been well brought out. Two female 
characters stand out with distinction—Draupadi the insulted and 
spirited wife of the Pandavas, demanding revenge, and Padma- 
bati, devoted to her husband Kama, a lady with ill-will against 
none, and also a devotee of Krishna, even though she knows that 
Krishna has been helping her husband’s enemies. There is also Gan- 
dhari, warning her sons against adharma. Written in blank verse 
and elevated language, Naranarayana was a distinctive play at 
Natyamandir with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri as Kama. 

Nildarpan (Published 1860). 5 Acts, 18 Scenes, 16 Characters 
and Extras. 

Nildarpan, Dinabandhu Mitra’s grimly realistic drama, published 
anonymously in 1860, is the first public theatre play (National, 
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1872). It depicts the suffering and humiliation of the poor ryots 
of Bengal’s villages under the tyranny of nineteenth century 
British indigo planters. Golok Basu has to pay with his life be¬ 
cause his son Nabin Madhab championed the cause of the poor 
ryvjts in Swarpur village against the undue demands and oppres¬ 
sion of the British planters. A false criminal case is instituted 
against Golok by the planter Mr. Wood. In shame and humilia¬ 
tion Golok hangs himself in prison. His son Nabin Madhab, with 
Torap, a Muslim ryot, falls upon Mr. Rogue the other planter, 
when he is about to violate the chastity of Kshetramoni, the 
daughter of Sadhucharan, and kicks her in the belly, knowing 
fully well that she was carrying at that time. Kshetramoni is 
rescued, but dies soon after. Nabin kicks Mr. Rogue, but is seve¬ 
rely wounded by his body guards. The injury leads to his death. 
Savitri, Golok’s wife, is driven to madness and kills her younger 
daughter-in-law Saralata, wife of Bindumadhab, in a fit of in¬ 
sanity. When she returns to her senses the shock of her own 
deed kills her. The drama ends in a series of deaths. With living 
and real characters, moving situations, exciting scenes of vio¬ 
lence, sensation and madness, and a number of deaths under 
pathetic circumstances, Nildarpan, written with a definite pur¬ 
pose and appealing strongly to national sentiment, is the first real 
people’s drama in Bengali. Pathetic rather than tragic, Nrldar- 
pan as a work of art has many defects. Its plot is not dra¬ 
matic ; its language is not fit for the stage; its long speeches 
and too many asides hamper the speed. Successive deaths seem 
contrived. Nevertheless Nildarpan created a sensation when it 
was played. It was translated into English by Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt and published by Rev. John Long who was punished 
for this act with one month’s imprisonment and a fine of Rupees 
One Thousand. The fine was immediately paid by the scholar- 
philanthropist Kaliprasanna Sinha. Rev. Long served the tenn 
ojf imprisonment. Within a few years the tyranny of the British 
indigo planters was halted. Nildcwpan, the first public theatre 
play, has a historical importance of its own. 


Nurjahan (1908). 5 Acts, 41 Scenes, 15 Characters and Extras. 

Dwijendralal Roy’s most compact, forceful and moving tragedy, 
and a powerful historical drama, Nurjahan pla 5 red at Minerva 
in 1908, is the story of an ambitious woman with a fiery soul 
who chose to marry Prince Selim (Jehangir) who had conspired 
to bring about the death of her former husband (Sher Afgan), 
only to become the Empress of India and take revenge. The 
protagonist, though a wom^, has an extraordinary stature, a 
fighting spirit and a determined pursuit of one purpose a$ her 
distinguishing qualities. With the outer conflict is blended the 
inner, and a soul at wgr with itself is vividly shown. Pricks of 
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conscience and memories of the past drive her to madness. The 
resemblance with Lady Macbeth is obvious. Circumstances and 
fate, combined with her own misdeeds, bring about her down¬ 
fall. Murjahan is an outstanding tragic character in Bengali 
drama. Laila, her daughter, is an interesting creation being a 
contrast to her ambitious mother, Nurjahan is D. L. Roy’s most 
powerful historical drama. It did not attain popularity because 
it did not contain cheap patriotic sentiment of the time. 

Pandav Gaurab (1900). 5 Acts, 30 Scenes and an Epilogue, 31 
Characters and Extras. 

Girish Chandra Ghose’s mythological drama Pandav Gaurab, 
played at Classic in 19(X), is based on the story of the divine 
danseuse Urbasi under the curse of the sage Durbasa, and her 
ultimate redemption on the assemblage of eight mighty forces. 
The Pandayas achieve glory by giving protection to Dandi when 
everybody refuses him shelter. The central character is Bhim, 
the third of the Pandava brothers, though it is Krishna who 
directs the course of events. Even at the risk of displeasing 
Krishna, the friend, philosopher and guide of the Pandavas, 
Bhim refuses to forsake Dandi. In this he has the support and 
encouragement of Subhadra, the chief female character in the 
play. Another interesting creation of the author’s imagination 
is the character of Kunchuki as the symbol of devotion. Built 
around a central point of conflict, between the moral duty of 
giving protection to one who seeks it and devotion to the Lord, 
Pandava-Gaurab, with its large number of characters and Krishna 
as the deus ex machina, written in only five days, was once a popu¬ 
lar play. Amarendranath Dutt is remembered for his role as 
Bhim in this play while Girish Chandra himself did Kanchuki. 

Pandaver A^iyantabqs (1883). 4 Acts, 27 Scenes. 23 Characters 
& Extras. '• 

Pandaver Agyantabas, Girish Chandra Ghose’s mythological 
drama, played at National in 1883, tells the Mahabharata story 
of the period of concealment of the Pandavas, after the period 
of 12 years banishment, in the court of King Virat. Amidst a 
number of episodes, the centre of interest is in that of Bhim’s 
fury and revenge on Kichaka for his lustful passion for Drau- 
padi, and Draupadi’s spirited stance against the villain’s attempt 
on her honour. Of all the characters two stand out prominently, 
Bhim and Draupadi. The small role of Brahmim, a creation of 
the dramatist, resembles that of the soothsayer in Shakespeare’s 
Roman plays, though more awe-inspiring. The songs of the play, 
at some moments, have the choric significance as in Greek plays. 
In plot construction and character portrayal the drama shows 
die author’s ingraiuity. Girish Chandra himself did the dual 
roles of Kichak and Duryyodhone. while his two disciples 
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Amritalal Mitra and Binodini appeared as Bhim and Draupadi 
respectively. 

Parapare (1912). 5 Acts, 26 Scenes, 13 Characters & Extras 

Dwijcndralal Roy’s only full-length social drama, Parapare, 
played at Star in 1912, is a melodramatic, ^nsational, theatrical 
piece with a lot of excesses and improbabilities, and written in 
a language and style which is not much different from what he 
used in his historical plays. Written to draw attention to one of 
the social evils prevalent among the rich youth, Parapare has 
as its hero Mahim who is shown to be infatuated by a woman 
of the town, Shanta. He neglects his wife Saraju, and even goes 
to shoot her when she refuses to give him money, at the advice 
of Shanta herself, but is prevented by Shanta. Mahim then turns 
upon Shanta and shoots her. Mahim is charged with murder and 
is brought to trial. When the verdict of guilty is about to be 
delivered. Saraju suddenly appears to declare that she, not her 
husband, is guilty. Saraju is sentenced to death. When she is 
about to be hanged, Shanta suddenly appears and declares that 
she is still alive. Saraju is saved from the gallows but, in the 
meantime, her loving grandfather Biseswar, unable to bear his 
grand-daughter’s suffering and torture and the import of her 
death sentence, is driven to madness and kills himself. Saraju 
returns too late and falls on the dead body of the old man. A 
reformed Shanta leads the repentant Mahim to look beyond this 
life where all is peace and joy. 

Pank'shi (1918). 3 Acts, 16 Scenes and an Epilogue, 9 Charac¬ 
ters and Extras. 

Pankshi, Panchkari Chattopadhyay’s delightful playlet with 
songs and dances in an exotic setting, was Monmonan’s Christ¬ 
mas gift to its patrons in December 1918. Two daughters of the 
Emperor of Turkey. Serina and Zarina, fall in love with the 
same young man. Noazes, a foreigner (really the son of the 
Emperor of Persia). Their maids (Sania and Sakhia) follow their 
example in falling for Noazes’s attendant Phoynasa. Through 
songs, dances and funny situations the complication is ultimately 
resolved with the identity of the foreigner revealed. Meant for 
mere entertainment. Pardeshi was usually tagged on to another 
play, mostly Debdfadebi in the same theatre. 

Parichaya (1949). 

Purkhaya, Jitendranath Mukherjee’s social drama in a modern 
setting, played at Sri Rangam in 1949, depicts a clash between 
the individual and society, and poses the problem whether love 
is greater than marriage. The story is built around Nirode, Lata. 
Naresh and Niva. There is also Aii, a young Muslim with forth- 
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right views and a catholic spirit. In a delicate situation involv¬ 
ing Naresh and Niva, this young man comes forward to save 
the situation. The special feature of the drama is the modernity 
of outlook in post-war society. 

Parineeta (1940). 4 Acts, 7 Scenes, 13 Characters and Extras. 

Parineeta, Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri’s social drama described by 
the author as a play that aims at tjie self-assertion of youth, staged 
at Natyyaniketan in 1940, begins with an initial conflict of inte¬ 
rest (Ramanath and Sripati). but ends rather tamely with Nagen, 
Ramanath’s son, proving his modernity by marrying Chandra, 
Sripati’s daughter. A dramatic curiosity built up around Khagen 
and Lalita is also easily resolved. The dramatist’s intention, it 
appears, has not been effectively carried out. 

Pather Dak (1943). 4 Acts, 14 Scenes, 16 Characters and Extras. 

Pather Dak, Tarashankar Banerjee’s socially inspired drama, 
played at Natyyabharati in 1943, anticipates the trend of later 
IPTA plays in its introduction of such elements as the misera¬ 
ble and risky life of coalminers; famine-stricken people who 
have learnt to unite and demand food instead of begging for it: 
slum life with its poverty, squalor and epidemics; and a band 
of young men and women with the ideal of service to humanity. 
Nikhilesh refuses to tie himself down to domestic life with Roma 
(Dr. Chatterjee’s daughter) and responds to the call of the coun¬ 
try. Roma follows him to act as a comrade. Sunanda, the dau¬ 
ghter of a colliery owner (Rai Bahadur), unhappy with her hus¬ 
band who is a distinguished mining engineer (Atul). risks her 
life to rescue the trapped miners and dies a noble death. ITie 
Rai Bahadur decides to close the mine, but the surviving wor¬ 
kers will not allow this. Atul orders that the mine be opened. 
The Rai Bahadur shoots himself to death. In modem industrial 
civilization work must go on, but the value of life should not 
be forgotten Pother Dak is a distinctive modem drama. 

Pather Seshe (1928). 3 Acts, 11 Scenes, 14 Characters & Extras. 

Nishikanta Basu Roy’s domestic drama Pather Seshe, played at 
Monmohan in 1928. has for its central character Dur^shankar 
whose estrangement with his son is the pivot on which the story 
turns. Durgashankar disinherits Nalini because he has married 
Parul against his wishes. His sister Sukhada conspires to have 
all his property transferred to her son Jo^sh. a villain who has 
already ruined the life of an innocent girl Radha, and is now 
acting as a tool in the hands of his crafty mother. Together they 
discr^it the faithful Anadi on a false charge of theft of Durga- 
shankar’s important documents. The play ends with all conspi¬ 
racies exposed and Durgashankar realizing his mistake, but only 
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when it is too late. Nalini’s only child is already dead and Nalini 
himself gone. The news reaches the repentant father when he is 
preparing to welcome his son back. A typical faithful servant 
(Govinda) and maidservant (Shyma) add to the list of conven¬ 
tional characters of a domestic drama. With intrigue, villainy, 
suffering of the innocent, emotional bludgeoning and sentimental 
appeal. Pother Seshe restored the sagging fortunes of Monmo- 
han Theatre, as well as the fading glory of Dani Babu (Suren- 
dranath Ghose) whose Durgashankar remains an unforgettable 
performance for those who were fortunate to see it. 

Pelaramer Swadeshita (1922). 3 Acts, 11 Scenes, 15 Characters 
and Extras. 

Pelaramer Swadeshita, Bhupendranath Banerjee’s patriotically 
inspired satire, played at Minerva in 1922, brings on the stage a 
young Bengali who is different from the rest of his tribe and 
whose free, easy and confident manners and the comical repeti¬ 
tion of ‘No fear’ at every turn of speech create a new atmos¬ 
phere both in the Calcutta oflice where he works and in the 
village where, by a clever ruse, he makes one of his rich but 
miserly relatives part with his money for village uplift. Pelaram, 
not at first taken seriously by those around him, proves by his 
words and action that he thinks about the welfare of his poor 
and unfortunate brethren and his patriotism is practical, though 
a little unconventional, Pelaram and Mr. Jacob were the first 
two roles played by two young artistes of the new generation 
who joined public theatre for the first time in 1922, Radhika- 
nanda Mukherjee and Naresh Chandra Mitra. The play had to 
be withdrawn after a few performances because of police 
objection. 

Plahan (1941). 12 Scenes and a Prologue with a flash-back scene, 
29 Characters and Extras. 

Novelist Monoj Basu’s drama Plaban, played at Natyyabharati 
in 1941, tells the stoiy of Nisarani’s separation from her husband 
by a flood in the river Bhairab, and their meeting once more 
after fifteen years. During this period many changes had taken 
place. For fifteen years Nisarani had lived with Sekhar and had 
brought up his daughter Sabita as her own child. Further com¬ 
plication arises with the conflict between Kamalesh and Nilam- 
bar—Kamalesh, who has won the h^rt of Sabita, and Nilambar, 
the terror of the village Rupgunge, who is ultimately found to 
be no other that Raghab Ghose, Nisaranfs lost husband. Plaban 
brought a freshness to the Bengali stage by a shift of the locale 
to the village and villagers, and by a reference to the plight of 
the villagers caught between the exacting zemindar and the rava¬ 
ges of the flood, somewhat anticipating Bengali group tb^tre 
dramas soon to appear. 
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Prafulla (1889). 5 Acts, 24 Scenes, 13 Characters and Extras. 

Played at Star in 1889, Prafulla. Girish Chandra Ghose’s first 
full-length social play, is a ^reat human drama with a down- 
to-earth story of a Bengali middle class joint family. Its central 
character is Jogesh. The action begins with the news of bank 
failure which drives Jogesh to more and more drunkenness to 
drown his sorrow and ends in a total disintegration of his once 
happy family. Jogesh is as much a victim of circumstances as 
of his own weakness for alcohol and lack of strength of charac¬ 
ter: Round him other characters operate—a villainous brother 
(Ramesh) who takes advantage of his elder brother’s weakness 
and grabs his property; another foolish but simple-hearted 
brother (Suresh) who is implicated in a police case by Ramesh 
and is jailed; a suffering wife (Jnanada) who is driven to die on 
the pavement; an old mother (Umasundari) who is driven to mad¬ 
ness at the shock of events; a pair of crafty bloodsuckers (Kan- 
gali and Jagamoni) whom Ramesh uses for his villainous pur¬ 
poses ; a faithful employee (Pitambar) who tries to stand by his 
master in his evil days; a half-witted old man (Madan Ghose); 
a scapegrace young man (Bhajahari) with a large heart, and a 
simple but brave girl (Prafulla, wife of Ramesh) who sacrifices 
herself to save the only child of the family (Jadav, son of Jogesh) 
from the cruel designs of her husband. In spite of its crudities, 
absurdities and exaggerations, specially in the characters of 
Ramesh. Kangali and Jagamoni, and rather too many accidents 
and coincidences, Prafulla is one of the great social dramas in 
Bengali. It fall^ short of the tragic in so far as the protagonist 
does not possess the fighting spirit of a tragic hero and goes 
down rather tamely. But its appeal to the Bengali audience 
was tremendous. Three great names are associated with the cha¬ 
racter of Jogesh—Amritalal Mitra, Girish Chandra Ghose and 
Surendranath Ghose (Dani Babu). 

Prahlad Charitra (1884). 4 Acts, 23 Scenes with a Prologue, 13 
Characters and Extras. 

Prahlad Charitra, Rajkrishna Roy’s mythological-devotional- 
musical drama, played at Bengal Theatre in 1884. filled the cof¬ 
fers of that theatre mainly bemuse of the role of Prahlad with 
its many devotional songs, sung by Kusum. It has for its theme 
the familiar story of the boy Prahlad singing the name of the 
Lord (Hari) and his proud and arrogant father Hiranyakashipu 
trying to dissuade him by all possible means, including physical 
torture, but in vain. Hiranyakashipu, a nonbeliever and a sworn 
enemy of Vishnu (Hari), puts his son to all sorts of tests to make 
him prove that Hari is evdywhere and every time the boy suc¬ 
ceeds. The mother. Kayadhu, caught between two opposite forces 
represented by her husband on the one hand and her son on 
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the Other, feels helpless. The comic element, not of a very high 
order, is provided by Prahlad’s two tutors, Shanda and Amarka. 
The story ends with the Lord destroying the unbelievmg and 
oppressive king, appearing suddenly out of a crystal pillar, as 
Lion-Man. Prahlad Charitra was at one time a very popular 
play mainly because of the songs of Kusumkumari as Prahlad 
and the element of devotion in it. Its popularity exceeded that of 
Girish Chandra’s play of the same name. 

Praner Dahi (1929). 3 Acts, 9 Scenes, 10 Characters & Extras. 

Jaladhar Chatterjee’s social drama Praner Dabi, played at 
Monmohan in 1929, poses a vital question about the chastity of 
a woman—whether it is of the body or of the mind. Nirmala 
was forcibly abducted by goondas at Benaras. Her husband 
brought up their only daughter Shanti. After many years he 
comes to know that Achala, a woman living in the red-light 
district of the town, is no other than Nirmala. This gives him a 
shock and he takes to drinking to forget his misery. How the 
husband and the wife are reunited over the dead body of their 
only child, with the husband realizing that the purity of the 
soul and not simply of the body determines the chastity of a 
woman’s character is told in play, Nirmala had her body forcibly 
defiled under circumtances beyond her control, but all the time 
she had kept her soul dedicated to her husband. Set to establish 
a point of view, the events and characters seem to be a little 
contrived. But the merit of the play is that it raised an impor¬ 
tant social question more than fifty years ago which is valid till 
today. 

Prasna (1953). 2 Acts, 4 Scenes, 13 Characters. 

Tara Kumar Mukherjee’s social drama Prasna, the last new play 
produced at Sri Rangam in 1953, and the last new play in which 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri appeared (as Nitindra) before he bowed 
out of public theatre, has a question to ask. Nitindra, the editor 
of a journal, cherishing traditional literary and moral values, has 
married Monica, much younger in age, and more modem in 
views. Monica is a regular reader pf a rival journal where Suku- 
mar Gupta’s fleshly poetry is prominently published. Differences 
in literary tastes and sense of values cause occasional bickerings 
in the family. The matter comes to a head when it is leamt that 
once upon a time Monica and Sukumar were lovers and Monica 
had a child by Sukumar even though they were not married. 
The child (Chanchal) was being brought up by Monica’s aunt 
Suruchi as her own offspring. The revelation of the past leads 
to a separation between Nitindra and Monica. When Monica 
comes to claim her child by Nitindra. she is sternly refused by 
her moralist husband. The question posed is whether the society 
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is greater than the individual, morality greater than love or life ? 
—a question too large for satisfactory treatment in this drama. 

Praapaditya (1904). 5 Acts. 30 Scenes with an Epilogue, 21 
Characters and Extras. 

Pratapaditya, Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode’s historical drama, 
written during the Swadeshi days of the anti-partition move¬ 
ment in Bengal and played at Minerva in December 1904, has 
for its central character Mahacaja Pratapaditya of Jessore in 
Bengal. His heroic efforts to recover the freedom of Bengal from 
the hands of the Moghul ruler and failure to do so, thanks to 
his own weakness and the treachery of a few. is the subject- 
matter of the play. Ihe scheming Bhabananda secretly invites 
Man Singh, Akbar’s general, to barter away the freedom of the 
country. As against this Indian traitor there is in the play a 
foreigner, a Portuguese pirate, Capt. Roda, who is faithful to 
the Raja and laments his downfall. A mysterious lady, with the 
halo of the supernatural, Bejoya, provides strength and inspira¬ 
tion through her stirring speeches and songs that had an imme¬ 
diate appeal for the contemporary audience. Other well-drawn 
characters are Shankar, Siuryyakanta, Kamal Mian, Kalyani and 
the typical Goila Bou. The drama is a mixture of history and 
fiction, and contains an interesting defence of this in an intro¬ 
duction by the author’s friend, Phrof. Manmalha Mohan Bose. 

Punarjanma (1911). One Act, One Scene, 3 Characters & Extras. 

Piinarjanma is Dwijendralal Roy’s unadulterated and instruc¬ 
tive farce, inspired by a story by the famous eighteenth century 
English satirist Jonathan Swift. It was played at Minerva in 1911. 
How a miser is taught the lesson of his life by a trick played 
upon him by his wife and brother-in-law is shown here. Jadav 
Chakraverty, a rich miser, who had made a hell of his wife’s 
(Soudamini) lift, had implicit faith in horoscopes. In his horos¬ 
cope it was written that on a particular day Jadav would die of 
snake bite. To avoid this Jadav leaves home and spends the 
whole day in a neighbour’s pond. Soudamini and Aswini raise 
a cry of lamentation at home that Jadav is dead according to 
the calculation of his horoscope. The neighbours assemble to 
arrange for the funeral rites. Returning home after the predicted 
danger hour is over, Jadav is surprised to see what is going on 
in his absence in his own home. He tries to convince everybody 
that he is alive, but none listens to him. He sees how his 
money is being wasted and how a quarrel has already started 
about the succession to his property. Jada^ learns his -lesson 
and promises to give up his miserly habits. A hilarious one- 
act play, Punarjanma has a few songs that made the play very 
popular. 

41 
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Puru-Vikram (1874). 5 Acts, 9 Scenes, 9 Characters & Extras. 

The 6rst historical drama aiming at rousing the national spirit 
and a sense of Hindru glory, Jyotirindranath Tagore’s Puru- 
Vikram was played at Bengal Theatre in 1874. It was written 
at a time when the patriotic spirit roused by Hindu Mela was 
quite strong in Bengal. The drama has for its hero King Puru 
of the Punjab who bravely faces the' invader Alexander the 
Great (Sekender Shah) and even though defeated, refuses to 
bow down his head A mixture of history, romance and fiction, 
Piiru-Vikram has, in fact, the plot of a romantic story which 
weakens the main thesis. Oilobila, the virgin Queen of Kulu. 
worships Puru as a patriot. Takshil wants Oilobila who hates 
him as a traitor. Ambalika, Takshil’s sister, has set her heart on 
Sekender. She sends a false letter which causes a misunderstand¬ 
ing between Puru and Oilobila. Takshil is killed in a duel with 
Puru. Sekender leaves India setting up Puru as king. Ambalika 
dies disappointed confessing her sin. Puru and Oilobila are 
united. The drama has a number of patriotic songs by Udasini. 
Long and bombastic speeches give the play a melodramatic 
character. The model set by Puru-Vikram as a historical play 
was long followed by later playwrights. Sarat Chandra Ghose’s 
name is associated with this drama as Puru in the Bengal 
Theatre. 

P.W.D. (1940). 2 Acts, 10 Scenes, 18 Characters & Extras. 

Jaladhar Chatterjee’s P.W.D., played at Natyyabharati in 1940, 
is an instance of an indifferent play attaining stage success and 
popularity. P.W.D., just a theatrical piece, is about the strange 
experiences of Shyaraali and the part played by Mr. Sen, a 
good-hearted drink-addict, descrihedi as a pick-pocket. Soumyen, 
the Secretary of Nari Sevika Sangha (a women’s organization for 
social work) of which the members are a few unfortunate girls, 
indulges in tall talk. Really he is a villain and has his eyes on 
Shyamali and the money she has received by attending to a 
rich old man (Rai Bahadur) in his illness. The Rai Bahato’s 
son (Sanat) had left the world to become a samyasi (hermit) 
when Shyamali was big with child as a result of her intimacy 
with him during her stay at the Rai Bahadur’s house. Earlier,. 
Shyamali had left her home with Soumyen. but had later deve¬ 
loped a liking for Sanat. Anjali, another member of the Sangha, 
is madly pursuing Soumyen. Soumyen, in trying to bring about 
the death of Sanat, caused the death of Anjali. Ultimately the 
plot is revealed by ‘Sen Sahib’, a role done with his characteristic 
aplomb by Purgadas Banerjee whose performance was the se¬ 
cret of success of the play. 

Raghubir (1903). 5 Acts. 31 Scenes, 15 Charach^ & ExUus. 
Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode’s pseudo-historical romantic drama 
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of sensational events and impossible heroism, Raghubir, played 
at Minerva in 1903, has its scene of action in Gujarat, and its 
hero a Bhil tribal named Raghubir. The son of a robber, Raghu- 
bir is brought up from childhood by Ananta Rao in the Brah- 
minical tradition and takes to a peaceful way of life. However, 
roused by the tyranny of Jafar Khan, Raghubir throws 
away the Brahmin virtue of forgiveness and mercy and kills 
Jafar, the usurper of the throne of Gujarat (whom once he had 
saved from drowning in the turbulent Narmada river) when he 
casts an evil eye on Paribanu (the daughter of Mamud Shah, his 
erstwhile master whom Jafar had killed to occupy his throne). 
Paribanu takes poison to end her life. When her rescuer Raghu¬ 
bir arrives it is a little too late. In an epilogue Paribanu is 
shown as sleeping peacefully in a world far away and Raghubir 
invoking oblivion to ease his mind of all that had happened. 
Full of impossible and surprising events, long and thrilling 
speeches of the ‘heroic’ hero, some in broken blank verse, others 
in elevated prose, theatrically interesting characters, old 
Ananta Rao who brought up Raghubir, Debal the conspirator, 
Dulia, the valiant Bhil youth, Sakhar Ma, a convenient tool of 
conspiracy, the romantic Shyamali and the beautiful and docile 
Paribanu, Raghubir is a stage-worthy play and carries the name 
of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri who appeared in the title role when 
the play was revived at Natyamandir in 1925. Originally, at 
Minerva in 1903, Amarendranath Dutt appeared as Raghubir. 


Raja O Rani (1890). 5 Acts, 30 Scenes, 14 Characters & Extras. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s first full-length drama in mixed blank 
verse and prose. Raja O Rani, played at Emerald Theatre in 
1890, has for its theme a conflict of ideas regarding true love 
between King Vikram of Jalandhar and his Queen Sumitra. 
Vikram’s loveTs passionately self-centred and makes him for¬ 
get his kingly duties. Sumitra has a nobler conception of love 
as a spiritual force which never forgets duty. To make the king 
realize his mistake Sumitra goes back to her father’s kingdom 
and seeks the help of her brother Kumar Sen. The angry king 
asks for Kumar Sen’s head, alive or dead. Failing to get assis¬ 
tance from his uncle Chandrasen, the ruler of Kashmir. Kumar 
Sen hides himself in a forest. Amruraj, King of Trichur, whose 
daughter Ila was the lady of Kumar’s heart, offers Ha’s hands 
to Vikram. Ila openly tells Vikram that she is not prepared to 
accept anybody as her husband except Kumar Sen whom she 
loves, and she is prepared to die for her love. Vikram is deeply 
mov^ and offers to forgive Kumar Sen and instal him on the 
throne of Kashmir. But, in the meantime, Kumar SSen, in order 
to save the country from the fury of Vikram. sent his decapi¬ 
tated head, dirou^ his sister Sumitra. to die angry king. Ila 
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rushes forward and falls on Kumar’s body. Sumitra too ends her 
own life. Set in a pseudo-historical background, Roja O Rani 
which shows distinct Shakespearean influence in its dramatic 
pattern, has a good deal of popular elements of a romantic melo¬ 
dramatic stage play. Later Tagore re-wrote the play in prose 
raising it to a higher plane of love and sacrifice and re-named 
it as Tapati since the emphasis here was shifted to Sumitra. 
Raja O Rani was first performed in the house of the poet’s 
second elder broth«;r Satyendranath Tagore with Rabindranath 
himself as Vikram and his wife Mrinalini Debi as Narayani. 
The eminent litterateur Pramatha Chaudhuri was Kumar Sen 
with Protiva Debi as Ila. In the public theatre. Emerald, 
Mahendralal Basu’s Kumar Sen was acknowledged as a great 
performance. 

Raktakamal (1929). 5 Scenes, 7 Characters & Extras. 

Sachindranath Sengupta’s first drama, Raktakamal. played at 
Monmohan in 1929, surprised the audience by the novelty of 
its theme and treatment, as well as its technique of production. 
With a fallen woman as the heroine, for whom the author’s 
sympathy is evident, and a story told quickly in less than two 
and a half hours (when a five-hour duration was the practice), 
using only five unbroken scenes divided by songs at the end of 
each, and songs composed by Kazi Nazrul Islam, Raktakamal 
is a significant contribution to Bengali theatre. Mamata, a 
married woman, betrayed by Patitpaban (a villain who had ear¬ 
lier killed his own wife), has been taking revenge upon herself 
for her mistake by taking more and more to drinks, when she 
finds herself, by a curious combination of circumstances, in 
the house of an old man (Dadamohasaya) as a companion and 
and attendant of his lonely grand-daughter Kamal. As the drama 
proceeds it is revealed that Patitpaban is Kamal’s father and 
his hands were steeped in his wife’s blood. Pursuing Mamata 
to the old man’s bouse Patitpaban claims his daughter but is 
sternly refused by the grandfather. The revelation of Mamata’s 
unhappy past, however, deprives her of the old man’s sympathy 
whose conservative instincts would not allow him to give shel¬ 
ter to a fallen woman. Mamata, however, finds shelter with 
Dadamohasaya’s large-hearted friend Anandamoy. The great 
songstress Indubala’s rendering of Nazrul’s songs on the stage 
made Raktakamal a play of special attraction. Saraju ^bi, 
who is still regularly appearing on the public stage in 1980 
made her debut in a major role (Mamata) in this play at Mon¬ 
mohan in 1929. 

Rana Pratap Sinha (1905). 5 Acts, 39 Scenes, 14 Characters A 
Extras. 

Dwijendrala] Roy’s histcdcal drama Ram Pratap Sinha, 
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mainly based on Todd’s The Annals of Rajasthan, was played 
at Minerva in 1905. Written during the stirring days of the anti< 
Partition movement in Bengal, the drama reflects the patrio¬ 
tic spirit of the time. The story is that of Rana Pratap Sinha’s 
heroit; efforts to preserve Rajput independence and his repea¬ 
ted confrontations with Moghul power. The drama opens with 
Pratap Sinha’s vows before the goddess Kali (goddess of Power) 
to win back Chilore from the hands of Akbar and to live a life 
of austerity till that mission is fulfilled, and ends with his 
failure, and death, Pratap, however, dies with a hope that some 
day Chitore will be free when the Rajputs will overcome their 
narrowness and give up their mutual quarrels and other short¬ 
comings. With the main story are combined two romantic epi¬ 
sodes—the Sakta Sinha-Doulatennesa story, and the story of 
the disappointed love of Mehcrunnesa. In conformity with the 
mood and the demand of the time Pratap Sinha has been drawn 
as an ideal patriot. 

Ran jit Sinha (1940). 4 Acts, 15 Scenes, 17 Characters & Extras. 

Ranjit Sinha, a historical drama by Mahendra Gupta, played at 
Star in 1940, tells the well-known story of the Lion of the Pun¬ 
jab and his attempts to build a powerful Sikh empire. The strong 
central character gives life and vigour to the drama which other¬ 
wise follows the old pattern of Bengali historical plays in its 
mixture of fact and fiction, moving speeches, expressions of pat¬ 
riotic feelings and sentiments, and so on. Two impressive female 
characters are of Raj Kaud and Jhindan Bai. The drama is an 
instance of the public theatre’s efforts to infuse patriotic feelings 
when the Second World War had already started and the Indian 
struggle for independence was on the eve of its last phase. 

Reetimata Natak (1936). 5 Acts, 15 Scenes, 17 Characters and 
Extras. 

Jaladhar Chatterjee’s Reetimata Natak, played at Naba Natya- 
mandir on board the Star Theatre in 1936, is a drama of many 
events, surprises, concealed identity, elopement, recognition, re¬ 
pentance, feigned madness, a play within a play, re¬ 
volver shots, separation of near ones, and ultimate pardon and 
reunion under dramatic circumstances. Wc find a professor with 
profuse quotations, a scheming doctor, a well-meaning friend, a 
suffering wife and other such characters. All combined, the title 
is more than justified. It is believed that Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
saw to it that the drama was moulded to suit his purposes and 
gave his active help in this regard. Prof. Digambar’s sister 
Shanta eloped with his driver Biren (real name Basanta) at 
Rangoon. The shock makes CHgambar suspicious of all women, 
including ^is wife Swagata to whom a little extra attention is 
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given by Dr. Suhrit. Swagata has also a good friend in Dibyendu, 
a dramatist. With Prof. Digambar expressing himself through 
quotations, both in English and Bengali, and Swagata trying to 

bring him back to his normal self, events move to a climax 

when the repentant Shanta, who had become an actress (Bul¬ 
bul), returns with Bircn, whom she had married, and is accep¬ 
ted by her brother after the usual initial outburst and rejection, 
and Biren (who accidentally kills his first wife Swantana) is also 
pardoned. A purely theatrical piece Reetimata Natak proved an 
admirable vehicle for Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s histrionic skill in 
the role of the half-crazy learned professor Digambar. 

Rejia (1902). 5 Acts, 29 Scenes, 8 Characters & Extras. 

Monmohan Roy’s historical drama Rejia, played at Aurora 
Theatre in 1902, is a blending of a little history with a great 

deal of romance and revenge. It is a story of fiery love, frustra¬ 

tion, death, etc. Written in blank verse, with a mixture of prose 
in lighter parts, Rejia is a romantic tragedy of love, with Sul¬ 
tana Rejia, Empress of India, as the central character. Birendra 
Sinha, a general of Sultana Rejia, has secretly pledged his love 
for Indira, the princess of Saurashtra, and keeps her in conceal¬ 
ment in Kusum Fort. Samarendra Sinha, a general of Saurash¬ 
tra, is an aspirant for Indira’s hands. Being jealous of Birendra 
Sinha, Samarendra conspires against him. The virgin Empress 
has set her heart on Birendra Sinha, but her advances are re¬ 
fused by Birendra Sinha, just as she herself rejects the offer of 
love made to her by her Tartar general Bakhtiar. Disappointed 
Rejia swears vengeance on Birendra, throws him into prison, 
and has him executed, but only to repent afterwards. Disappoin¬ 
ted Bakhtiar joins Bairam, Rejia’s step-brother, in his attempt 
to capture the throne. Indira and Samarendra end their lives by 
jumping into a river from the fort’s wall. Repentant Rejia kills 
herself with a knife. A really powerful play in blank verse with 
a distinctly poetic flavour and well drawn characters, full of dra¬ 
matic situations, Rejia was at one time a hit-play with Tara- 
sundari in the title role, and Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi as Ghatak 
(the executioner). 

Rishir Meye (1925). 5 Acts, 17 Scenes, 13 Characters. 

Rishir Meye, a drama by Dr. Naresh Chandra Sengupta, 
played at Star in 1925, is a romantic love story in ancient 
Indian Vedic setting. Charudutta, a disciple of sage Apasthamva. 
falls in love with his daughter, Sudatta, and secretly marries her. 
Driven away from the ashram, they fall in the hands of robbers 
in a forest, but are rescued by the king’s brother-in-law, Ag^- 
vama. Agnivama, who has been living a dissipated life b^fig 
disappointed with his wife (Chitralekha). feels attracted toward 
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Sudatta, and is regenerated to an honourable life by her noble 
influence. Sudatta herself, however, becomes the victim of a 
conspiracy by Agnivama’s jealous wife, but she survives the 
ordeal by the strength and nobility of her character. Charudutta 
is also freed from the suspicion of treason against the king. 
Apasthamva realizes his mistake. The drama ends on a note 
of reconciliation, even Agnivama forgiving his erring wife Chi- 
tralekha. Rishir Meye introduced a novelty in the theatre by its 
ancient Vedic background and rituals of the ancient forest civi¬ 
lization of India. Ahindra Chaudhuri did the role of Agnivama 
while Durgadas Banerjee was Charudatta in the play. 

Sadhabar Ekadashi (1866). 3 Acts, 9 Scenes, 15 Characters and 
Extras. 

Written in 1866, first staged by a private theatre (Baghbazar 
Amateur Theatre) in 1868, and played for the first time in a 
public theatre (National) on 28 December, 1872, Sadhabar 
Ekadashi of Dinabandhu Mitra has been described by Amrita- 
lal Basu as ‘a play that was the unconscious germ of the public 
stage’. One of the masterpieces of Bengali drama, Sadhabar Eka¬ 
dashi has a well-knit plot, well-defined characters, interesting 
situations, amusing dialogues, a combination of wit, humour and 
fun, sharp satire and subtle pathos, and above all, an astound¬ 
ing realism and social relevance. The scene of action is mid¬ 
nineteenth century Calcutta with some typical characters of the 
time—a spoilt son of a rich father (Atal) and his sycophants, 
such as, Neemchand an English-educated young man, a proto¬ 
type of ‘Young Bengal’, who quotes Shakespeare and Milton 
with as much gusto as he drinks his bottle of sherry and 
champagne, Kanchan, a city harlot, a foolish Deputy (Kenaram), 
a raw Bangal or East Bengal clown (Ram-manikya). and so on. 
The drama deals with the excesses of the waywardness of Atal 
which one day lead to an awkward situation, Neemchand is a 
caustic commentator, of men and events. Behind his drunken 
effusions there is an unmistakable touch of pathos. Inspiriti with 
a social purpose, Sadhabar Ekadashi draws attention to the evils 
of drinking and immorality, and absence of balance in the life 
of the so-called educated young men. Girish Chandra Ghose’s 
Neemchand remains a legend of the Bengali theatre. 

Shahjahan (1909). 5 Acts, 31 Scenes, 16 Characters & Extras. 

Dwijendralal Roy’s best and most popular historical drama 
Shahjahan does not always follow history. Played at Minerva 
in 1909, it has two outstanding characters ranged against each 
other,—^Emperor Shahjahan, now old, sick, broken and kept 
confined in Agra Fort with his sad and sweet memory of 
Mamtaz, his deceased wife and a glimpse of the distant Taj- 
mahal built by him as a memorial of his love, his heart abound- 
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ing in Jove for liis children, but himself a helpless spectator of 
events happening at the direction and machination of his 
youngest son Aurangzeb. the other character in the play. The 
one-time Emperor roars like a caged lion, curses vehemently, 
tries to throw off the chains, howls in despair and cries like a 
helpless child. As against him stands the crafty usurper, Aurang¬ 
zeb, who carries on his selfish plans wearing a mask of disin¬ 
terestedness and serving the cause of Islam, trying to deceive 
everybody, but failing to deceive himself. Aurangzeb sees horri¬ 
ble visions of heads decapitated by his command. He is a 
victim of nightmares. Around these two are a number of well- 
drawn characters—the generous and unsuspecting Dara, the bold 
Yasobanta, the pleasure-loving Suja, the loyal and strong- 
minded Jahanara, the simple and musical Piyara, the philosophi¬ 
cal commentator Dildar, the forthright young Mohammed and 
others. The role of Shahjahan was Ahindra Chaudhuri’s master¬ 
piece. 

Sunkhadhwani (1929). 2 Acts, 3 Scenes with an Epilogue, 7 
Characters and Extras. 

Scmkhadhwmii, Bhupendranath Banerjee’s adaptation of Lepold 
Lewis’s The Bells (a play in which Sir Henry Irving acted the 
role of Mathias for 21 years at Lyceum Theatre in London), 
played at Natyyamandir in 1929, has as its central character 
Ketanlal originally a poor vendor in the temple of Nathdwara 
(Rajasthan), but who became a multi-millionaire with the riches 
of a jeweller (Phoolchand) whom he had murdered on a stormy 
night five years ago. The re-appearance of a similar night five 
years later and the sound of the conch-shell reminds Ketanlal 
of his crime and he confesses his guilt in a dream before he 
dies. Earlier, on the same night, he has given his daughter 
(Puma) in marriage to Ajit Singh, a young Rajput, who is 
commissioned by the king to trace the murderer of Phoolchand. 
The subtle psychology of the play was a distinct addition to 
the tlreatre of the time, and the briefness of its duration was 
also against the current trend. Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s characteri¬ 
zation of Ketanlal was superb. 

Semkher Karat (1928). 7 Scenes, 9 Characters & Extras. 

A Christmas present of the Art Theatre Ltd. at Star in 1928. 
Bhupendranath Banerjee’s Sankher Karat is unalloyed enter¬ 
tainment with a resourceful hero (Nandan) who is adept in 
managing an extra income under all circumstances by applying 
all sorts of tricks and with his wonderful presence of mind. 
Nandan’s victims include not only his own friends and acquain¬ 
tances (Moyna and others), but also the two Queens of King 
Sarangarab, the senior Mandira, and the junior BansarL each 
of whom, without the other’s knowledge, greases his palm to 
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serve her own ends. Impressed by the intelligence of Nandan, 
the King settles on him a monthly salary of Rs. 500/- and the 
problem of Nandan’s poverty and the ignominy of living in his 
father-in-law’s house is removed. Funny characters, amusing 
situations, hilarious dialogues, together with comic songs, solo, 
duet and chorus, enliven this broad farce. Sankher Karat is 
written ip the tradition of Girish Chandra G hose’s Baradin^'r 
Baksis and other similar plays. Santosh Das (Bhulo Babu) 
carried the house by his clever performance as Nandan. 

Sarmila (1968). 3 Acts, 12 Scenes, 12 Characters & lZxtra.s. 

Debnarayan Gupta’s social drama Sarmiia, played at Star in 
1968, brings on the stage a current problem, namely, the breach 
in family ties consequent on the passing of an Act, giving the 
daughter in the Hindu society a right to her father’s property 
along with her brothers. The conflict in the play centres on the 
strained relationship between Sarmila and her brothers, mainly 
Biswajit and his wife, over the property of their father (Surajit). 
Samiran, Sarraila’s tutor, and then her husband, ultimately effects 
a reconciliation. The author’s balanced attitude and right drama¬ 
tic treatment of a .socially important matter gives distinction to 
the play. Except for the disguise trick played by Samiran the 
story is well-built and moves smoothly towards a happy ending. 

Sarmistha (1859). 5 Acts, 13 Scenes, 12 Characters & Extras. 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s first drama Sarmistha. based on the 
mythological story of Sarmistha-Debjani-Yayati. was written for 
a private theatre (Belgatchia Theatre of the Rajas of Paikpara) 
and played there on 3 September 1859. Though the story is drawn 
from mythology, Sarmistha is esiseniially a romantic drama of love 
and sacrifice with a happy ending. Bengal Theatre opened with Sar¬ 
mistha on 16 August 1873. Yayati, married to Debjani, daughter ot 
sage Sukracharyya, secretly accepts the hand of Sarmistha, Deb- 
jani’s maid, and is cursed by Sukracharyya with premature old 
age. When Puru, his son by Sarmistha, comes forward to make 
a sacrifice for his father, exchanging his youth with his father’s 
old age, Sukracharyya is deeply moved. The curse is withdrawn. 
Debjani and Sarmistha are reconciled, and the play ends happily. 
In his first drama, Michael intended to throw off the Sanskrit 
tradition, but his success in this respect is limited. The draina 
depends more on narration than on action. Important dramatic 
events occur off the stage. The plot is rather loose. Long 
speeches and soliloquies hamper the speed of the drama. The 
language is not suited to the stage. 

Satyer Sandhan (1928). 5 Acts, 19 Scenes, 17 Characters and 
Extras. 

Jaladhar Cbattopadhyay’s romantic drama Satyer Sandhan. 
played at Minerva in 1928, has an imaginary kingdom as itsr 
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background. The ruler (Sawyambhu). an iconoclast, leaves the 
world in search of truth and realizes that worshipping a god in 
the temple is not the summum bonum of life. With such charac¬ 
ters as Chandan, a robber and one time captive of the king and 
later married to his daughter Adhira; Arindam who, disappoin¬ 
ted in his love for Adhira, turns to Piyari, thp daughter of the 
Priest and recognizes her true love; the Priest, breaking the 
idol in search of hidden treasure; and a Poet singing songs, the 
drama was once popular specially because of the songs of K. C. 
Dcy. the blind singer. 

Seeta (1924). 4 Acts, 7 Scenes, 23 Characters & Extras. 

Steta, Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri’s mythological drama on the 
Ramayana story of the banishment of Seeta by her husband 
Rama, was the opening piece of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s theatre 
Natyyamandir at Monmohan on 6 August 1924. Though the 
story of the drama is oldi there is novelty in the treatment of the 
hero. It is the human side of Rama, believed by devout Hindus 
as the incarnation of God, that has been brought out more pro¬ 
minently than his divinity. The dramatist has given a moving 
picture of the inner self of Rama, torn between his love for his 
dear wife in whom he has full faith, and his traditional sense 
of duty as a king to obey the wishes of the people. Rama un¬ 
folds his lacerated heart before his preceptor Basistha and dec¬ 
lares he would rather quit than ignore the dictates of his heart. 
The Shambuka story too is a plea for fair and equal treatment 
to those supposed to belong to the lower castes. TTie drama be¬ 
gins amidst scenes of happiness in the lives of Rama and Seeta 
as King and Queen, and ends with their separation, Seeta re¬ 
turning to the lap of Mother Earth to end her own life of 
sorrow and suffering. Written in smooth flowing Girishian blank 
verse, with lyrics composed by the poet Hemendra Kumar Roy, 
Seeta of Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri is a landmark in the history 
of the Bengali theatre, more so because of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s 
Rama and Prova’s Seeta. With this should be mentioned the 
blind singer Krishna Chandra Dey’s songs as Baitalik. 

Seshlagna (1956). 3 Acts, 12 Scenes, 18 Characters & Extras. 

The interest of Seshlagna by Mono] Basu, played at Rungmahal 
in 1956, is in its plot. The novelist Monoj Basu's hand is evi¬ 
dent in the manipulation of events and situations in the drama. 
Old Shibnath is worried about the marriage of his orphan grand¬ 
daughter Gouri. Two young men (Nader Cnand and Prasanta) 
come to the village to select the bride. Naderchand (really 
Nirode, the prospective bridegroom) prefers Biva, Gouri’s friend, 
but Biva refuses. Prasanta ofifers to marry Gouri. Shif^nath is 
overjoyed, because Prasanta is far more eligible, ^ing a highly 
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educated son of an aristocratic family. But Prasanta's parents 
are opposed to the proposal. His father (Rajmohan) wants 
money ; his mother (Tamalbasini) wants beauty. She sees Biva 
and mistakes her as Gouri. The marriage is finalized. The day 
of the marriage arrives. All preliminaries are complete, but the 
bridegroom does not arrive. A substitute has to ha found out 
Nisi, a neighbour, is willing. Poor Gouri waits impatiently for 
Prasanta. How the situation is saved and all ends happily is 
shown in this drama. 

Seshraksha (1927). 4 Acts, 10 Scenes, 16 Characters and Extras. 

What was originally Rabindranath Tagore’s Godaai Galad and 
staged at Kohinoor Theatre in 1910, became Seshraksha for 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s Natyamandir in 1927. Seshraksha is a 
pleasant comedy of errors about which one can say all’s well 
that ends well. It is full of good humour and funny situations. 
A play of mistaken identity, Seshraksha is not free from impro¬ 
babilities or excesses. But in a comedy like this entertainment 
is all. The hero is Gadai, a medical student, and son of a strict 
doctor-father (Shibcharan). Originally a non-believer in love. 
Gadai sets his heart on a girl (Indu) whom he secs for the 
first time in the house of his humorist friend Chandra. While 
Chandra is negotiating Gadai’s marriage with Indumati, his 
father pledges his word to his friend Nibaran. How after some 
confusion and misunderstanding Gadai is united with the lady 
of his heart who is ultimately found to be no other than the 
girl of his father’s choice, has been shown in the play. With 
this there is the Binode-Kamal story where the initial disappoint¬ 
ment in marriage is ultimately resolved by Kamal’s clever hand¬ 
ling of the situation. Chandra and his wife Khantamoni are two 
interesting characters!. Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s Chandra is re¬ 
membered by all who saw him in this role. 

Shasti-ki-Shemti (1908). 5 Acts, 30 Scenes, 29 Characters and 
Extras. 

Less popular than Prafulla or Balidan, Girish Chandra Ghose’s 
social drama Shasti-ki-Shanti, played at Minerva in 1908, deals 
with the problem of girl widows in Bengali Hindu society. De¬ 
fying the prevalent social practice, and depending on the prea¬ 
chings of social reformers, Prasanna Kumar gives his widowed 
daughter Pramada in marriage for the second time. The marriage 
proves a failure. His other daughter, Bhuban, also a widow but 
not re-married, fails to repress youthful passion and becomes 
involved in an illicit affair with Prakash. She pays the penalty 
for her moral lapse. In a fit of madness Prasanna Kumar kills 
her and then kills himself. Contrastedly, Prasanna Kumar’s young 
widowed daughter-in-law Nirmala lives the ascetic life of a 
true Hindu widow and sets the ideal. Girish Chandra upholds 
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the traditional social view and in doing so fills the drama with 
a number of forced deaths. Coincidences of events are too many 
to make them appear probable. Shasti-ki-Shanti is a melo¬ 
drama, with a number of sensational events defying the laws of 
probability, and even as such, ranks lower in dramatic or lite¬ 
rary merit that Prafulla or Balidan, the pattern of which is 
followed here. 

Siraj-iid-Daulah (1905). 5 Acts, 36 Scenes, 40 Characters and 
Extras. 

Siraj-ud-Daulah, Girish Chandra Ghose’s most successful histo¬ 
rical drama, hailed as a national play in the days of the anti- 
Partition movement in Bengal, played at Minerva in 1905, des¬ 
cribes the sad fate of the last Nawab of Bengal who found him¬ 
self surrounded by traitors and conspirators and ultimately lost 
his cause. The story begins with Siraj’s installation on the throne 
and ends with his defeat and Mirzafar’s coming to power. With 
its stress on the need for Hindu-Muslim unity, strong expres¬ 
sions of anti-British feelings, and sympathy for the young and 
hapless Nawab with his failings blacked out and love for Ben¬ 
gal highlighted, Siraj-ud~Daulah was hailed by the press and 
the public of the time. The British Government banned the 
play, Girish Chandra consulted many authorities, mainly Indian, 
before sitting down to write this historical piece and has used 
his material carefully, though, for dramatic reasons, he has used 
his imagination as well to create such characters as Karim 
Chacha and Jahara. While Karim Chacha has been given full 
liberty of words and action Jahara appears as an omnipresent 
character. She is seen in Siraj’s harem, Clive’s camp, at the battle 
field of Plassey and so on and an impression is created that 
Siraj’s defeat is brought about by her machinations, an act of 
revenge for the murder of her husband Hussian Kuli Khan. 
Other dramatically interesting characters are faithful and brave 
Mirmadan and Mohanlal, Ghasetti Begum in her villainous 
role, Dansa Fakir, a hypocrite. Lutfannessa in her simplicity, be¬ 
sides Mirzafar, Rajballav and the tribe of traitors. In spite of 
the inordinate length, multiplicity of characters and action and 
consequent lack of unity and compactness, Siraj-ud-Daulah, 
when pre.sented on the stage, created a stir, with Surendranath 
Ghosc (Dani Babu) as Siraj. and Girish Chandra himself as 
Karim Chacha. At the end of a bloody play a quiet pathos is 
created as the curtain comes down on a moving song by Lut¬ 
fannessa. 

Siraj-ud-Daulak (1938). 3 Acts, 9 Scenes, 24 Characters and 
Extras. 

Sacihindran^th Sengupta’s Siraj-ud-Daidcih, played at Natyani- 
ketan in 1938, follows the line of Girish Chandra’s drama widi 
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the same name, but it is more compact and modern in its 
approach. In his Preface the author describes his attitude to 
Siraj as reflected in the play. Refuting the partial and allegedly 
wrong estimate of British historians he portrays Siraj as a well- 
meaning, large-hearted person, a friend of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims, a patriot who loved Bengal and tried to save 
her from the hands of the British traders, but failed because of 
his youth and inexperience, his softness of heart and inability 
to contend with the hostile forces around him. History, however, 
has been blended with fiction, as in the creation of the charac¬ 
ter of Aleya. The timely appeal to national sentiment, the emo¬ 
tional speeches of the hero in hours of crisis pleading for the 
need of communal amity to save the motherland, and Nirma- 
lendu Lahiri’s emotional rendering of the character of Siraj made 
the play popular, 

Sri Krishna (1926). 5 Acts, 31 Scenes, 41 Characters & Extras. 

Described by the author Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee as a 
mythological scenic narrative in poetry, Sri Krishna achieved 
stage-success at Star Theatre (Art Theatre) in 1926 mainly be¬ 
cause of powerful acting and gorgeous mounting of the play. 
The text is unwieldy and needed a lot of pruning and editing. 
Beginning with the early life of Krishna and his rescue of his 
parents from the prison of Kansa, the tyrannical ruler of 
Mathura, the drama ends with the death of Krishna in the 
hands of a hunter in fulfilment of a previous prophecy. But the 
dramatist has brought this about as the avenging of a lady 
(Prapti) who had lost her husband and was wild in grief. In 
contrast, there is Asti, who is wholly devoted to the Lord and 
sings his praise. The major part of the drama is devoted to 
the battle of Kurukshetra, its beginning, middle and end, with 
Sri Krishna playing the crucial role. Written in a mixture of 
broken blank verse and prose, Sri Krishna has a number of 
theatrically effective scenes like that of the rescue of Basudev 
and Devaki from prison, Sri Krishna’s attempted reconciliation 
to avoid the fraternal war, the defeated but undaunted Duryyo- 
dhone in his palace portrait-gallery. The Gita-scene where 
Krishna encourages Arjun to stand up and fight the enemy,^ is 
remarkable for its flowing verse in poetic language and high 
sentiment. While Krishna has been presented in the traditional 
pattern, there is novelty in the portrayal of Duryyodhone, 
Prapti and Asti. A numl^r of songs is an additional attraction. 
Tinkari Chafoaverty’s Sri Krishna. Ahindra Chaudhuri’s 
Duryyodhone and Sushilasundari’s Prapti were the highlights of 
the performance of this drama of epic dimpnsion. 

Swmy Villa (1943). 

Sunny Villa {Gkritang Pib^, an entertaining comedy by 
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Pramathaoath Bishi, the reputed scholar, critic and poet, played 
at Natyaniketan, has an interesting story of deception, concea¬ 
led identity, romantic love, a ‘lost-and-found* affair, revelation 
and a happy ending. In order to get a rich husband for his 
daughter Pramira, Sarveswar Babu rents Sunny Villa in Bally- 
gunge, where he begins living in the modem style. Himself an 
ordinary man, his target is a Maharaj Kumar Tridibendu 
Narayan. Actually Tridibendu is a chauffeur masquerading as a 
‘kumar’ to hook a rich heiress. There is a parallel story, of 
Malabika (Pramira’s secretary) and Nirajanath, who fall in love 
with each other. Both pairs are united in marriage. How the 
actual identities of the characters are finally revealed—Mala¬ 
bika being no other than Nripanath’s (Nirajanath’s real name) 
first wife who had escaped on the night of their marriage, and 
Pramira the daughter of a commoner and Tridibendu a chauffeur 
—after some dramatic incidents, including an attempt on the 
part of Malabika and Nirajanath to end their lives by taking 
poison, etc. has been shown in this interesting play which aims 
at a common enough folly of the sophisticated urban society, its 
hollowness and hipocrisy. 

Surendra-Binodini (1875). 4 Acts, 17 Scenes, 8 Characters and 
Extras. 

An ordinary drama of love and intrigue with a good deal of 
violence and sensation, and anti-British sentiments and a scene 
of British humiliation on the stage. Surendra-Binodini, written 
by Upendranath Das and played at Bengal Theatre in 1875, has 
a historical importance in so far as this drama was really the 
cause of the passing of the Dramatic Performances Control Act 
of 1876, though the move began with the satirical Gajadmanda 
and Yuvaraj. The English magistrate Macrendell is painted in 
the play as a villain, always in debt but never admitting it, a 
womanizer, given to fabricating false cases and punishing in¬ 
nocents and so on. When Surendra is cheated of his money 
which he had given as a loan and is further insulted and beaten, 
he retaliates by whipping Macrendell. This was what was shown 
on the stage but it was too much for the British rulers to swallow 
and they sought the first opjjortunity to penalize the theatre. 
This they did through the passing of the Dramatic Performances 
Control Act. The story of the drama centres on the love 
between Surendra and Binodini which is hindered because of a 
suspicion created by the pranks of Haripriya. the removal of 
this hindrance and the ultimate union of the lovers. The mis¬ 
chief-maker himself is wedded to Birajmohini. 

Swami-Stri (1937), 4 Acts, 4 Scenes, 7 Characters and Extras, 

Swami-Stri, Sachindranath Sengupta’s social drama in a modem 
set-up, played at Rungmahal in 1937, is based upon the theme 
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of husband-wife conflict and its ultimate resolution in a dra¬ 
matic situation. Mine-engineer Lalit, son of a poor family, has 
married Lily, an up-to-date daughter of a retired civil servant 
(Mr. Pas). Lalit, however, feels cramped in the rich father-in- 
law’s house and in the company of an aggressively modem wife 
whose attachment to her parents is stronger than her love for 
her husband. Minoti, Lily’s cousin, acts at the bridge between 
the two. Lalit is more happy in the company of Minoti and 
expresses his feelings openly. A mine disaster, during which 
Lalit exposes himself to grave risks to save the imppcd miners, 
brings the huslmnd and the wife together. Minoti sacrifices her 
life in the mine, along with Mohan who had gone down to 
save her, his love for Minoti being the regenerating factor in 
his life. Inspired by a foreign original (A Newly Married* 
Couple), Swami-Stri was a hit play at Rungmahal, thanks to 
Durgadas Banerjee and Rani Bala in the roles of Lalit and Lily 
respectively. 

Swikriti (1963). 3 Acts, 19 Scenes, 25 Characters & Extras. 

Swikriti, Salil Sen’s social/domestic drama played at Rungmahal 
in 1963, is set in a joint-family of three brothers, Subodh, 
Satyen and Subhas, and two wives. Sati and Shanti, and dis¬ 
plays the usual bitter-sweet relationships among its members, 
misunderstandings and conflicts. Complication arises out of 
Ajit’s treachery who betrays the trust put in him by bis uncle 
(Samarendra), an idealistic industrialist, and also plays false with 
Satyen, who had given him the model of a machine he had 
constmeted to explore its commercial possibilities. Ajit’s plan 
to get rich quickly, even by trying to poison Samarendra, and 
pass off Satyen’s model as his own, miscarries. Ultimately he 
is put under arrest and the misunderstanding in the family of 
the three brothers is removed by the generous role played by 
Samarendra. The play ends on a happy note with Subhas marry¬ 
ing Molly whom he had once taught. 

Takht-e-Taus (1951). 

The eminent litterateur Premankur Atorthy’s only drama played 
in the public theatre (Sri Rangam) in 1951, Takht-e-Taus is a 
historical piece with 2^handar Shah as the central character 
and Lai Kaur opposite him. The importance of Takht-e-Taus in 
the history of the theatre is that this was Sisir Kumar’s last 
historical drama is public theatre and Zahandar his last histori¬ 
cal role, as Alamgir was his first. In the role of Zahandar Sisir 
Kumar, now old and worn out, once more showed his class of 
acting. 

* 

Tapati (1929). 4 Scenes, 11 Characters & Extras. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s Tape^, produced by Sisir Kumar 
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Bhaduri at Natyamandir in 1929, is a revised version of his 
earlier play Raja O Rani, depicting the same conflict between 
Vikram and Sumitra but treated differently. The conflict between 
the king and the queen with regard to their respective ideas of 
love is here made more dramatically distinct by the addition 
of an external motive, namely the fact that the queen, Sumitra, 
was brought from Kashmir by force—which Sumitra never for¬ 
got. Secondly, the emphasis has here been shifted from Vikram 
to Sumitra, and the play has, therefore, been appropriately re¬ 
named Tapati, with Sumitra sacrificing herself in a fire while 
the victorious Vikram is invited to the temple when he realizes 
the nature of true love. Thirdly, the Kumar Sen-lla episode is 
replaced here by the Naresh-Bipasa story, and the melodrama¬ 
tic element of the former has been omitted. Tapati, written 
throughout in prose, unlike Raja O Rani which was in blank 
verse, bears the mark of maturity and a deeper understanding 
of love and life. Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and Sm. Prova did the 
roles of Vikram and Sumitra respectively. 

Tathastu (1973). 2 Acts, 11 Scenes, 18 Characters & Extras. 

Tathastu, Sushil Mukherjee’s social comedy enlivened with wit 
and humour, fun and satire, played at Rungmahal in 1973, is a 
blending of entertainment and instruction. The play has for its 
theme a topic of contemporary relevance—obscenity in litera¬ 
ture, and those who deliberately indulge in obscene writing for 
money and cheap popularity. Subimal Sanyal, having fail^ to 
establish himself with novels of high ideals and pure literary 
merit, turns to the writing of popular stuff and begins to earn 
money and fame. He does not listen to the warning of his wife 
or other well-wishers of the family, till he finds that his only 
daughter (Reena) behaves in the way his heroines do in his 
novels, eloping with a friend (Santanu) when her marriage nego¬ 
tiation is going on. Away at Chunar, they are planning to appear 
in a film when the accidental arrival of the parents save the 
situation. Subimal holds himself responsible for his daughter’s 
conduct. Reena and Santanu are united in marriage. 

Tatinir Bichar (1938). 5 Acts, 30 Scenes, 22 Characters & Extras. 

In Tatinir Bichar, played at Rungmahal in 1938, Sachindra Nath 
Sengupta attemfited a crime drama, with intrigue, suspense, 
surprise and all that, and a good deal of melodrama, and above 
all, a wholly theatrical character in the person of Dr. Bhose 
with his ‘seven years’ experience at Chicago*. Basanta, a monied 
young man. is having a nice time with Tatini, much to the 
jealousy of Lalita, who aspires to wed Basanta. Brought up by 
her aunt (Krishnabhamini) as her own mother, Tatini is sup¬ 
posed to be the daughter of a very rich man. When Thtini comes 
to know that her mother is actually dead and her father a fugi- 
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live criminal, out of shame *she refuses Basanta's offer of 
marriage. Basanta. in despair, takes to drink, and accepts Lalita 
as his wife, but is not happy with her. By a curious combina* 
tion of circumstances Ta*tini comes to be accused of having 
murdered Lalita by administering a poisoned drink. Before the 
jury gives their verdict. Dr. Bhose appears in the court with 
a young man Samar whom he, armed with his “seven years 
experience at Chicago”, has been using as his instrument for 
blackmailing and extorting money. Samar confesses that out of 
a mistaken notion he gave Lalita an injection of the Elixir of 
Life prepared by Dr. Bhose, but which proved to be poison. Dr. 
Bhose, it is revealed, is Tatini’s father. He saves his daughter’s 
life, but kills himself. Ahindra Chaudhuri found Dr. Bhose a 
convenient character for the expression of his histrionic skill, 
with Ranibala as Tatini. 


Tipu Sultan (1944). 3 Acts, 10 Scenes, 24 Characters & Extras. 

In the hero of his drama Tipu Sultan, played at Star in 1944. 
Mahendra Gupta finds a character fit for idealistic treatment, 
and has shown him as a spirited lover of independence, a sworn 
enemy of the British in India (represented by Lord Wellesley), 
and determined to fight till the end. Tipu dies with the declara¬ 
tion that only Hindu-Muslim unity can save India. Tipu Sultan 
has the usual ingredients of Bengali historical dramas—moving, 
melodramatic speeches, treachery of friends or relations (Karim 
Shah), sudden change and repentance, an ubiquitous woman 
(Sophia) who warns, foresees, laments for the loss of freedom, 
a friendly foreigner (Monsieur Lali) who fights for Tipu Sultan, 
a call for communal unity, etc. Bipin Gupta was very impressive as 
Tipu Sultan. Written during the last phase of the Indip struggle 
for freedom during the war years, Tipu^ Sultan is an instance of 
the public theatre trying to fulfil a national obligation. 


Theatre (1900). Cne Act, 9 Scenes with a Prologue. 11 Charac- 
ters. 

Theatre, Amarendranath Dutt’s farcical play of an ptirely 
cal and temporary interest, a type of composition in which he 
revelled, plaved at Classic in 1902, has as its bacl^round 
Girish Chandra Ghose’s leaving Classic to join Minerva Theatre 
Minerva’s proprietor Nagendranath Sarkar is the target ot 
attack in the play. How a rich young man from Khulna (Nagen- 
dra), desirous of running a theatre in Calcutta, finds 
deep waters, being exploited by the 

tist (Nalobar) and a newspaper ^itor /.P^^^ashri has ^n 
shown in the play. The play is lUptrative of the 
rivalry between the city’s theatres and the practice m Calcutta 
theatres of presenting plays of entirely current interest. 


42 
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Torubala (1890). 5 Acts, 18 Scenes, 15 Characters & Extras. 

Amritalal Basu’s only full-length social drama Torubala, played 
at Star in 1890, has a straightforward plot showing the disillu¬ 
sionment of a young man of means (Akhil) who seeks what he 
calls ‘true love’ in the company of a supposedly educated woman 
of the town (Parul), neglecting his lawfully wedded wife (Toru¬ 
bala), and his ultimate return to his senses, a sadder and wiser 
man. There are two other episodes concerning Mrityunjoy- 
Amodini. and Beni-Shanta. The former is highly enjoyable, be¬ 
ing the story of an old man and his young (and third) wife who 
are perfectly happy, a contrast with the unhappy relationship 
between Akhil and Torubala, while the latter has extraneous 
matters to project the author’s own views on widow-remarriage. 
Torubala was written with a social purpose, namely, opening 
the eyes of misguided youths in search of extramarital love. 
Though it is meant to be a serious social play it unmistakably 
shows the hand of a satirist that Amritalal essentially was. 

Ulka (1954). 3 Acts, 18 Scenes, 22 Characters & Extras. 

Ulka, Dr. Nihar Ranjan Gupta’s theatrical piece which was a 
remarkable financial success at Rungmahal where it was staged 
in 1954, has a story-interest combined with a human appeal. 
Arunangsu, the son of Dr. Rajib Ghose, was thrown away by 
his father at the moment of his birth, without the knowledge 
of the mother of the newborn, because he was found ugly and 
deformed. The child grew up under the care of a Swamiji 
(Birajananda) at an ashram where he had been taken by tlie 
doctor who attended the mother (Kamala) during child-birth. 
Twenty-five years later Arunangsu, with a letter from the 
Swami, comes and sees his father when a celebration of the 
bi^day of Subir, Dr. Rajib’s other son, is going on. Subir 
drives away the ugly intruder. Rajib Ghose recognizes his first¬ 
born. but remains silent. Arunangsu sees his mother from a 
distance and his heart yearns to come near her. His wish is 
not fulfilled. By a curious turn of events, Arunangsu saves the 
life of his father from the hands of an assassin in a hotel, but 
is himself seriously wounded. But before death he has the satis¬ 
faction of having his mother with him who accepts her as her 
son. Ulka had a long run at Rungmahal, and Jahar Roy excel¬ 
led in the role of Toopey. 

Vidyutparna (1937). 4 Scenes, 12 Characters & Extras. 

Manmatha Ray’s romantic drama Vidyutparna, staged by 
Calcutta Art Players (CAP) at First Empire Theatre in 1937. 
■has a novel story of a girl who had been brought up by a 
Mohanta (head of a monastery) on small daily doses of snake 
poison so that she grew up to be a ‘poison-girF whose touch would 
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cause the death of any person who would come in physical con¬ 
tact with her. This the Mohanta had done secretly for a long 
time in order to take revenge on a king who was hostile to his 
religious beliefs. Indrajit, one of the favourite disciples of the 
Mohaoto. and Vidyutpama fall in love with each other. At the 
invitation of the Mohanto the king comes to the monastery and. 
attracted by Vidyutpama’s beauty, falls a victim to death by 
her touch and kiss. Vidyutparna realized the danger of her 
poisonous being and sends away her true love Indrajit lest he 
too should share the king’s fate, and she be responsible for the death 
of one whom she loves. Instead, she embraces the idol of the 
temple. With her sacrifice of her love she becomes a true Deb- 
dasi and the Mohanto hails her as a pure-hearted girl worthy to 
worship the deity. Sadhana Bose did Vidyutparna with a rare 
skill and grace. 


Visarjan (1890). 5 Acts. 21 Scenes. 11 Characters & Extras. 

Placed in an imaginary background of historical Tripura. 
Visarjan, Rabindranath Tagore’s drama in blank verse and 
written in Shakespearean model, depicts a confrontation of two 
forces represented by Raghupati, the priest of the goddess Kali, 
to whom animal sacrifice before the goddess is a sacred duty, 
and King Gobindamanikya, whose humanity and compassion is 
opposed to the shedding of blood. Raghupati has the support 
of Queen Gunabati. The childless Queen has vowed a large 
sacrifice of animals to the goddess in the expectation of a child. 
She tries to make the King change his determination to abolish 
the practice of sacrifice of life in the nanae of religion, but fails. 
Raghupati conspires against the King with Nakshatra Roy, the 
King’s brother, an aspirant for the throne, and tells him that 
the goddess desires royal blood to be appeased. When Nakshatra 
backs out Raghupati employs his beloved and devoted discige 
Joy Sinha to get the King’s blood within a specified date. He 
makes Joy Sinha promise touching the feet of the goddess that 
he will bring royal blood. Joy Sinha, a tender hearted young 
man who loves an innocent girl Apama. is caught between the 
dictates of his conscience on the one hand and his promi^ to 
the master and the goddess on the ote. Not having 
to go in for the King’s blood, he kills himse f and offers his 
owh blood declaring that it has royal 

Raghupati throws away the idol of the goddess 

pie and leaves with Apama to seek a new life. In spite of the 

predominance of the lyrical clment, 

moving plot full of suspense, its sharply defined and si^Iy 
dra^ characters, its drama^ clashes and * 

strongly romantic-rnelodramaUc appeal, is a s^se-worthy play. 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri opened his Natyyamandir Ltd., on the 
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Cornwallis Theatre stage with it on 26 June, 1928. Originally 
Visarjan was played in the house of Satyendranath Tagore in 
1890. fn this drama Rabindranath played both roles, Raghu- 
pali and Joy IJfinha, at different times. At the age of sixty-two 
Rabindranath appeared as Joy Sinha at the First Empire Tneatre 
(now Roxy Cinema) with Ranu Adhikari (now Lady' Ranu 
Mukheijee) as Aparna. 

Vishimpriya {Sri Sri) (1931). 5 Acts, 10 Scenes, an Epilogue, 18 
Characters and Extras. 

In Sri Sri Vishnupriya Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri attempts a 
devotional-biographical drama on the lines of Girish Chandra 
Ghose. but differs from him in this that the devotional element 
here is not as strong or compelling as in Chcdtanya Leela or 
Bilwamangal Though the title of the play is Vishnupriya, 
greater prominence has been given to Nemai (Chaitanya), her 
husband. Nemai has been presented not merely as a devotee of 
Lord Krishna, but also as a scholar and an intellectual. The 
drama ends with Nemai leaving his home to adopt the life of 
a sannyasi, a mendicant, and Vishnupriya reconciling herself to 
her fate to live with the memory of her husband. The newly- 
built Rungmahal opened with Sri Sri Vishnupriya on 8 August, 
1931, with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri as Nemai and Prova as 
Vishnupriya. 
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Players of the Private Theatre (1831-71) 

.Abinash Chandra Chose —Asutosh Deb’s Theatre (1857); 
roles : Anusyua {Sakimtala), Shaibya (Harish Chandra). 

Abinash Chandra Mukherjee— Ahiritola Theatre; 
role : Sakuntala (Sakuntala, 1859). 

Aghore PathaFw- Ahiritola Theatre and later of public theatres, 
role : in Ahiritola Theatre did the role of Bidushak 
{Sakuntala). 

Amarendranath Deb (Kumar) -Sovabazar Theatre ; 

roles : Prasannamoyee {Ekei Ki Boley Sahhyata, 1859), 
Ahalya Bai (Krishnakumari, 1867). 

Ambika Banerjee —Bowbazar Theatre ; 
role : Dasarath {Ramabhisekh^ 1868). 

Annada Prasad Mukherjee —Asutosh Deb’s Theatre (1857); 
roles : Durbasa {Sakuntala), Raja {Maheswata). 

Asutosh Chakraverti— Bowbazar Theatre ; 
role : Seeta {Ramabhisekh. 1868). 

Atul Chandra Mukherjee— Ahiritola Theatre ; 
role : Dushyanta {Sakuntala, 1859). 

Aukshoy Kumar Majumdar —Jorasanko and Metropolitan 
Theatre? ; 

roles : Gabesh Babu {Naba Natak at Jorasanko, 1857); 
also appeared in Bidhaba Bihaha Natak at Metropolitan in 
1859. 

Baishnav Charan Auddy —deserves special mention as a Bengali 
who acted in an English theatre—Sans Souci Theatre—play¬ 
ing the role of Othello in Shakespeare’s drama of the same 
name, on 17 August, 1848, and achieved considerable success 
in spite of obvious handicaps. Bengal Harkara, 19 August, 
wrote : ‘Othello’s entry was greeted with a hearty welcome, 
and the first speech “Let him do his spite’’ evinced consider¬ 
able study and ab^nce of that timidly so constantly the con¬ 
comitant of a first appearance. Slim, but symmetrical in person, 
his delivery was somewhat cramp^, but under all arcums- 
tances, his pronunciation of English was for a native re¬ 
markably good.As might be expected, he was far from 
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being proOcient in the art of by-play.The curtain, how¬ 

ever, dropped literally amid thunders of applause../ Eng- 
Ushman of the same date, however, criticized his pronuncia¬ 
tion. It said ‘In the delivery the effects of imperfect pronun¬ 
ciation were but too manifest*. Othello was repeated on 
12 September and Englishman of 14 September expressed 
disappointment at the performance. 

Baladeb Dhar —^Bowbazar Theatre ; 

role ; Lakshman {Ramabhisekh, 1868). 

Bhuban Ghose —Asutosh Deb’s Theatre, 1857 ; 

roles : Priyambada {SakuntalaX Rani (Mahasweta). 

Biharilal Chatterjee— played both in private and public theatres ; 
did a female role in Kulinkulasarvasva at Joyram Basak’s 
house in 1857 ; appeared in Vikram-Urbashi at Vidyotsahini 
Theatre (1857); in Bidhaba Bibaha Natak at Metropolitan 
(1859); in Krishnakumari (Bhim Sinha) at the Sovabazar 
Theatre in 1865. Later he joined the public theatre—Bengal 
Theatre (1873). 

Bihartlal Dhar —Bowbazar Theatre ; 
role : Urmila {Ramabhisekh, (1868). 

Brojendrakumar Deb (Kumar)— Sovabazar Theatre; 

roles : Harakamini (Ekei Ki Boley Sabhyata, 1865), 
Krishnakumari (1867). 

Chunilal Bose —Bowbazar Theatre; 

roles iKausalya (Ramabhisek), Harishchandra {Harish- 
chandra). 

Dinanath Dutt— Oriental Theatre (1853); 

Gopal Chandra Dutt —^Ahiritola Theatre; 
role : Priyambada {Sakuntala, 1859). 

Gourdas Basak —Belgatchia Theatre ; 
role ; Mantri {Ratnabali, 1859). 

Hem Chandra Banerjee— Ahiritola Theatre ; 
role : Anusuya {Sakuntala, 1859). 

Hem Chandra Mukherjee— Belgatchia Theatre and Ahiritola 
Theatre; 

roles ; Ratnabali (1858), Debjani {Sarmistha, 1859) and 
Kanwa {Sakuntala at Ahiritola, 1859). 

IswAR Chandra Sinha— Belgatchia Theatre ; 

roles : Senapati {Rcdnabali, 1858), Senapati {Sarmistha^ 
1859). 
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Jadunath Chatterjee— Jorasanko Natyyasala ; 
role : Cassius {Julius Caesar, 1854). 

Jagatdurlav Basak —(at Jayram Basak’s house), 
role : Pandit {Kulinkulasarvasva, 1857). 

Jaidurga —Shambazar Theatre, 1835 ; 

one among the first three Bengali actresses who appeared in 
the private theatre. She did the role of Rani and also of 
Malini in Vidya Sundar at Nabin Chandra Basu’s Shambazar 
Theatre. 1835. 

Jyotirindranath TAGORE—Jorasanko Theatre ; 

elder brother of Rabindranath Tagore. Appeared as Ahalya 
Bai in Krishnakumari, (1865), Sergeant (Ekei Ki Bolcy Sahh- 
yata, 1865), Nati {Naba Natak in 1867). 

Kaliprasanna Sinha— Vidyotsahini Theatre ; 

roles: Bhanumati (BeniSanhar, 1857), Pururaba (Vikram- 
Urbashi, 1857). 

Kbshab Chandra Ganguli —Oriental and Belgatchia Theatres; 
highly praised by Michael Madhusudan Dutt: played the 
roles of Vidhushak in Ratnahali and Sarmistha, 1858 and 
1859 

Keshab Chandra Sen— Metropolitan Theatre ; 

the great religious and social reformer and orator, appeared 
in Bidhaba Bibaha Natak and Naba Brindaban in 1859. 

Krishnadhan Banerjee— ^Belgatchia Theatre and Pathuriaghata 
Theatre; 

roles ; Sarmistha (1859), Malini {Vidya Sundar, 1866). 

Krishnadhah Dutt— Jorasanko Natyyasala ; 
role : Brutus {Julius Caesar, 1854). 

Krishnabehari Sen— Metropolitan Theatre; 

brother of Keshab Ch. Sen, appeared in Bidhaba Bibaha 
Natak, 1859. 

Kshetra Mohan Sinha —^Asutosh Deb*s Theatre; 
role : Mahaswela (Mahasweta, 1857). 

Madanmohan Burman— Pathuriaghata Theatre ; 
role : Vidya {Vidya Sundar, 1866). 

Mohendra Nath Basu —Jorasanko Natyyasala ; 
role ; Caesar (Julius Caesar, 1854). 

Mohendra Nath Chose— Asutosh Deb’s Theatre; 
role : Kadambini (Mahasweta, 1857). 
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Mohendra Goswamt— Belgatchia Theatre ; 
role : Basabdatta (Ratnabali, 1859). 

Mohendra Majumdar —Asutosh Deb’s Theatre; 
role : Pundarik (Mahasweta, 1857). 

Mohendra Mukherjee— 

roles : Kulacharyya (KuUnkulsarvasva, at Joyram Basak’s 
house, 1857, Vidushak {Malabikagnimitra, 1859) and Sundar 
(Vidya Sundar, 1866 at Pathuriaghata Theatre), Kama 
(Benisanhar, Vidyotsahini Theatre, 1857). 

Mohendra Nath Sen —Metropolitan Theatre; 
role : appeared in Bidhaba Bibaha Natak. 

MoNr Sarkar —Sovabazar Theatre ; 

role : Naba Babu (Ekei Ki Boley Sabhyata, 1865). 

Narendra Nath SEN~Metropolitan Theatre ; 

Editor of Indian Mirror and a well-known public figure— 
appeared in Bidhaba Bibaha Natak, 1859. 

Pratap Chandra Majumdar —Metropolitan Theatre; 
role : appeared in Bidhaba Bibaha Natak. 

Priyamadhab Basu Mullick-— Sovabazar Theatre and Asutosh 
Deb’s Theatre; 

roles : Balendra Sinha {Krishnakumari, 1867), Dushyanta 
(Sakuntala, 1857). 

Priya Nath Dutt —Oriental and Belgatchia Theatres; 

roles ; lago {Othello, 1853), Udayan {Ratnabali, 1858), 
Yayati {Sarmistha, 1859). 

Radhamoni— Shambazar Theatre : 

one among the first three Bengali actresses who appeared in 
the private theatre. She did the role of Vidya in Vidya Sun¬ 
dar at Nabin Chandra Basu’s house, Shambazar Theatre, 
1835. 

Radhaprasad Basak— Pathuriaghata Theatre ; 
role : Raja {Vidya Sundar, 1866). 

Rajkumari— Shambazar Theatre; 

one among the first three Bengali actresses who appeared in 
the private theatre. She did the role of Vidya’s maid-servant 
in Vidya Sundar at Nabin Chandra Basu’s Shambazar 
Theatre, 1835. 

Rajendra Banerjee— 

role : Pandit (Kulinkulasarvasva at Joyram Basak’s house, 
1857). 
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Rajendralal Mitra— ^Belgatchid Theatre ; 

did the role of a Courtier in Sarmistha, 1859. 

Sarada Prasad Ganguli— Jorasanko Theatre; 
role : Savitri {Naba Natak, 1867). 

Sarat Chandra GnosE—Asutosh Deb's Theatre (later Bengal 
theatre); 

roles : Sakuntala (1857), Taralika {Mahasweta, 1857). 

Sit ARAM Ghose—O riental Theatre, 1853. 

Shyamacharan Banerjee— Shambazar Theatre ; 
role : Sundar (Vidya Sundar, 1835). 

SouRiNDRA Mohon Tagore —Pathuriaghata Theatre ; 

a great musicologist and a connossieur of all Fine Arts; 
played the role of Kanchuki in MaJabikagnimitra, 1859. 

Uday Krishna Deb —Sovabazar Theatre ; 
role : Tapaswini (Krishnakumari, 1867). 

Upendra Deb —Sovabazar Theatre ; 

role : Kali Babu {Ekei Ki Boley Sahhyata, 1865). 

Uma Charan Ghose— Bowbazar Theatre ; 
role : Ram (Ramahhisekh, 1868). 

Woomesh Chandra Banerjee—V idyotsahini Theatre; 

popularly known as W. C. Banerjee—first President of the 
Indian National Congress—appeared in Vikram-Vrhashi. 


Note ; The list is not complete . 
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Players of the Public Theatre (1872-1980) 

Abinash Chandra Chattopadhyay— Great National, Presidency; 
roles :, Parasar {loydeb\ Rahamat Ali {Jibane Marane). 

Abinash Chandra Kar— National; 

role : Mr. Rogue in the opening performance of Nildarpan 
(1872). 

Aghore Nath Pathak —Minerva, National, Classic etc.; 

roles : Achyutananda {Mukul Munjara), Kapalik (Kapal- 
kimdala), Udaynarayan (Bhranti), Vikshuk (Bdwamangal), 
Hanuman (Rayana Badh), Kama {Abhimanyu B^h), 
Macduff (Macbeth), Narada (Dhrulxi Charitra), Koli 
(Nala Damayanti), Kuhaki (Deldar), Bhabananda (Ananda- 
math), Ramdas Swami (Sibjf), Chandrachud (Sitaram) etc. 
Aghore Pathak who played in the early public theatre was 
also a good singer. 

Ahindra Chaudhuri— (1897-1974); 

Ahindra Chaudhuri joined Star Theatre (Art Theatre Ltd) 
in 1923 and appeared as Arjun in Art Theatre’s opening play 
Karnarjun. Between 1923 and 1957 when he retired he acted 
in a large number of plays. In 1955 he was appointed Dean 
of Drama at the West Bengal Academy of Dance, Drama 
and Music. When the Academy was incorporated with the 
Rabindra Bharati University, he was appointed, Head of the 
Drama Department. In 1957 Ahindra Chaudhuri delivered 
the Girish Chandra Memorial Lecture in the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity. The Government of India awarded him “Padmasri” 
in 1963. In 1970 the Rabindra Bharati University conferred 
upon him the D.Litt (Honoris Causa). Sri Chaudhuri is the 
author of a number of books on drama and theatre. He wrote 
a memoir in two volumes Nijere Haraye Khunji which is a 
mine of information about the theatre of his own time. 
Ahindra Chaudhuri made a gift of his house and the big 
library in' it which he had built up to the nation by creat¬ 
ing a trust. For excellence in acting he was called Nata- 
juryya. Some of his roles : 

Arjun and Kama (Karnarjun), Data (Iraner Rani), Amosis 
(Bandini), Chandra Babu {Chirakmnar Sabhd), Agnibama 
(Rishir Meye), Duryyodhone (Sri Krishna), Kalketu 
(Fullara), Viitrasur (Debasur), Sribatsa (Sribatsa), Jatin 
(Grihaprabesh), Satish (SodhbodH), Ramesh (Pallisdmaj), 
Mriganka (Mantrasakti), Shah Suja (Mager Muluk\ 
Shyamakanta (Poshyapufra), Dasarath and Ravana (Sri 
Ramchandra), Chand ^dagar (Chand Sadogat) Musa 
iArbi Hur) —all these under the banner of Art Theatre. 
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Joining Minerva in 1931 Ahindra Chaudhuri did the follow¬ 
ing roles : 

Sadasib (Rmgarakhi), Gunadhar {Desher Dak), Chan- 
. dradhar {Behula), Rudrapratap {AbhijataX Tarun (KaUr 
Samudramanthan), Kailash {Chandranath), Sukracharyya 
(Debjani), etc. 

Later he played at Natyyaniketan, Rungmahal and Natyya- 
bharati where his roles were : 

Arabinda (Ma), Shakuni (Chakrabuhya), Baraha {Khana), 
Paresh Babu (Gora), Behari {Bratacharini), Kedar Roy 
(Kedar Roy), Sabyasachi {Father Dabt), Dr. Bhose 
{Tatinir Bichar), Umaprasanna {Agamikal), Provakar 
{Ghurni), Sonar Harin {Ratnadeep), Bholamaster (Bhola- 
master), Michael {Michael Madhusudan), Shyamadas 
{Binsa Satabdi), Carvello {Banglar Pratap), Satyananda 
{Santan), Jagabandhu {Anupamar Prem), Hironmoy 
{Biporpy), Priyanath {Kasinath), Chandrasekhar {San- 
gram O Shanti), Mr. Mukherjee {Kankabatir Ghat), Nilam- 
bar {Plaban), Dr. Vikramaditya {Nursing Home), etc. 

Some of his roles in old plays : 

Shahjahan (Shahjahan), Aban {Misar Kumari), Sclukas 
iChandragupta), Kumarsen {Raja O Rani) Farhad {Siri 
Farhad), Ramesh {Prafulla), Mahabat Khan {Mewar 
Patan), Nawab {Chandrasekhar), Aurangzeb {Raisinha), 
Darpanarayan {Naba Yauban), Nagendra {Bishhriksha), 
Baktiar {Rejia), Amamath (Rajani), etc. 

Ahindra Dey —Minerva. Classic, Monmohan ; 

roles : Ramcharan {Sitaram, Classic. 1900), Santasil (Mr/- 
nalini), Suryyasinha (Prithviraj), Dilirkhan {Durgadas), Dilir 
(Chhatrapati Sivaji, Minerva, 1907), Toofani {Toofani}, 
Murari {Kanthahar), Akbar {Hindubeer), Chidam {Bange 
Bargl), Ganapati (DcWat/c/>/), Madhuji {Tulsidas, Minerva, 
1927), Lakshman and Balaram {Ramayan^ Art). 

Ajit Bandopadhyay —Minerva, Star, Circarina; 

An actor who began in the 1950s. Ajit Bandopadhyay played, 
among others, the following roles ; Mangal Pandey iJhansir 
Rani, Minerva, 1949). Govinda {Prkhwira]), Madhabya 
{Sakuntala), Jabahir {Balaji Rad), Durjoy Sinha {Suryya- 
mahal), Srikanta {Rajlakshmi), Dr. Ambujaksha {Dak 
Bunglow), Ramkumar {Paramaradhya Sri Sri Ramakhishna). 
Ramkanai {Sreyashi), Kandarpa {Seshagni), Shibaprasad 
{Ekak Dasak Satak), Mr. Achariya {Dabt), Surajit {Shar- 
mild), Saileswar {Seema). 

He also acted in Agrubmya at Circarina. 
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Ajit Chattopadhyay —Run^ahal Rangana ; 

A comic actor and vcaitriloquist, Ajit Chattopadhyay acted in 
Rungmahal for more than twenty years and then in 1979 
joined Rangana to play in Jai Ma Kali Boarding. Some of 
his roles : Satkari (Seshlagna), Ojha (Kabi), Moloy {Maya- 
mriga), Sahadeva {Ek Mutho A hash), Bansi (Saneb Bibi 
Golam), Bansarisudha (Anarthd), Googly {Nambibhrat)^ 
Sridhar (Adarsha Hindu Hotel), Becharam {Ami Mantri 
Hobo), Jibandhan {Tatha&tu), Chandan {Anannya). 

Ajitesh Bandopadhyay— 

One of the founders of the well-known Group theatre 
Nandikar, Ajitesh Bandopadhyay played on the Rangana 
stage in Sahi Sambad, Tin Paisar Pala, Bhalomanush when 
Nandikar played in Rangana Theatre 0974-75) giving four 
weekly shows as a professional theatre. 

Ajoy Ganguli—R ungmahal, Minerva ; 

Ajoy Ganguli came from group theatre to act in such plays 
as Ataeb (Soumitra) at Rungmahal in 1966, Samragnee 
Nurjahan (Mahabat Khan), Aparichita (Ranjan) etc. At 
Minerva he was seen in Byavichar (1976). 

Amal Banerjee—N atyyaniketan, Naba Natyyamandir, Minerva, 
Star, Rungmahal; 

A promising young actor who came to the theatre in mid- 
1930s, Amal Banerjee had a brief stage career which ended 
with his early death. Some of his roles : Sashi Kabi {Father 
Dahi, Natyyaniketan 1939), Basanta {Reetimata Natak, Naba 
Natyyamandir, 1936), Krishnadas {Binsa Satabdi, Rungma¬ 
hal. 1944), Arjun {Uttara), Kharga Singha {Ranjit Singha), 
Bhagirath {Gangavataran), Srimanta {Kamale Kamini), all at 
Star; Harihar {Chirantani), Vikramaditya {Kabi Kalidas), 
Swetambar {Supriyar Kirti) at Minerva. He also played in 
Suntan at Rungmahal and in Black Out at Minerva (1941). 

Amalendu Lahiri—N atyyamandir ; 

brother of the famous actor Nirmalendu Lahiri, Amalendu 
Lahiri acted for a brief period in the early 1920s with Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri at Natyyamandir. 

roles ; Mirza Mehedi {Digbijoyi), Dharmadas {Roma), 
Mikado {Has-nu-Hana), Trivedi and Chandrasen {Tapati), 
Shibcharan {Seshraksha), Gangadas {Sri Sri Vishnupriya), 
Basanta Roy {PrcUapaditya). 

Amar Bose—R ungmahal; 

Amar Bose appeared at Rungmahal for a brief period in 
1930s. 

roles : Keshab {Mahanisa), Sona Mali {Patibrata), Mr. Goss 
{Kajrl). 
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Amarnath Mukherjee— Rungmahal; 

an actor on the amateur stage. Amarnath Mukherjee appea¬ 
red in a few plays at Rungmahal in the 1960s. 
roles : Amitabha {Chhaya Nayika), Satyasundar (Ami 
Mantri Hobo), Subhendu (Baba Badal), Kaustav (VUu- 
fan\ Subimal (Tathastu). 

He also played in Sameside in 1968. 

Amarendranath Dutt— (1876-1916), Qassic, Star. Minerva ; 
Amarendranath Dutt, actor, proprietor, manager, playwright 
and editor of theatre journals, first appeared as an amateur 
player in Pdashir Yuddha in 1895 on the Minerva stage 
and then founded his own Classic Theatre in 1897. Classic 
opened with Nala Damayanti with Amarendranath as Nala. 
Between Nda Damayatiti, his first public theatre play and 
Sandauar, his last, Amarendranath acted in a large number 
of plays. He was the chief attraction of the theatre in the 
early years of the twentieth century. 

roles : Hariraj (Hariraj), Bajirao (Bajirao), Raghubir 
'(Raghubir), Jibananda (Anandamath), Ranendra iSatnam), 
Sivaji (Chhatrapati Shaji), Vikram Dev (Raja O Rani), 
Hussain (Alibaba), Govindalal (Bhramar), Sitaram (Sitaram), 
Brojeswar (Debt Chaudhurani), Bhim (Pandav Gaurab), 
Barunchand (Mukul Munjara), Nabakumar (Kapalknndala), 
Hemchandra (Mrhialini), Upendra (Indira), Siraj-ud-Daulah 
(Siraj-ud-Daulah), Mohendra (Chokher Bali), Bhajahari 
(PrafuUa), Rajsinha (Rajsinha), Prithwiraj (Prithwiraj), 
Mohit (Khasdakhdl), Biseswar (Parapare), Prabir (Jana and 
Kshtrabeer), Durgadas (Durgadas), Aghore (Haranidhi), 
Niranjan (Bhranti), Malhar Rao (Ahalya Bai), Tej Sinha 
(Jiban Sandhya), Fakirchand (Dasachakra), Marcus (The 
Sign of the Crow), Kulirak (Saiidagar). 

Amitabha Basu (A)—^Natyyamandir ; 

son of. Professor Manmatha Mohan Basu who was popularly 
known and respected as ‘Motion Master’ of the Bengali 
theatre, Amitabha Basu acted as an amateur artiste at Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri’s Natyyamandir in the 1920s. 
roles : Durmukh (Seeta), Eradat Khan (Alamgir), Ek-kari 
(Soroshi), Bhim (NaranarayanX Ramesh (Prafulla), Chand- 
pal (Visarjan), Sundar (Pratap^itya), Viswamitra (Pashani). 

Amritalal Basu —(1853-1928), National, Star; 

One of the founders of the public theatre in Calcutta 
(National Theatre, 1872). Amritalal Basu, actor, ttainer, 
manager and plaj^wright. retained his connection with the 
theatre for more than hatf a century. In the first public thea¬ 
tre play Nildarpan at National he appeared in a female role, 
Sairindihri. In Krishnakumari he did the role of Malabika. 
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With the arrival of actresses in tiie theatre, Amritalal started 
acting in male roks giving excellent performances in seriO' 
comic parts. 

Some of his roles are : 

Nilkamal (SaralaX Behari Khuro (TorubalaX Netai {Khas- 
dakhalX Mr- Singh (Bibaha BibhratX Chandrasekhar and 
Foster {Chandrasekhar), Bibhison (Ravana Badh), Dadhi- 
chi {Daksha Yagna), Vidushak {Dhruba Charitra), Doo- 
kari (Bellick Bazar), Nasiram {Nasiram), Jal Mahato 
(Hamir), Man Sinha {Anand Rohoe), Ramesh {Prafulla), 
Viswamitra {Harishchandra), Salcta Sinha {Rana Pratap), 
Dhritarashtra (Kshtrabeer), Mahananda {Naramedh Yagna), 
Krishnakanta {Krishnakanter Will), Basanta {Naba Yau- 
ban), Jadu {Biraj Bau, Star, 1918). 

Amritalal Mitra —(d. 1908), National, Star ; 

Amritalal Mitra belongs to the early group of ^eat actors, 
famous for his rendering of serious roles. It is said that 
even Girish Chandra Ghose, his master, was unwilling to do 
the role of Jogesh in Prafulla after Amritalal Mitra had 
done it. Some of his roles are : 

Jagat Seth {Palashir Yuddha), Dhilondeb {Hamir), Pratap 
{Anand Rohoe), Ravana {Meghnad Badh), Ravana 
{Ravana Badh), Rama {Sector Banabas), Bhim, Bhisma 
and Brahman {Pandaver Agyantabas), Mahadev {Daksha 
Yagnd), Nala {Nala Damayanti), Uttanpada {Dhruba Cha¬ 
ritra), Anath {Nasiram), Sanatan {Rupa-Sanatm), Hiranya- 
kashipu {Prahlad Charitra), Keshab Bharati {Nemai Sann- 
yas), Siddharta {Buddhadev Charit), Bilwamangal {Bilwa- 
mangal), Bidhubhusan {Sarala), Harish {Haranidhi), Chan¬ 
drasekhar {Chandrasekhar), Akhil {Tort^bala), Rajsinha 
{Rajsinhd), Kalapahad {Kalapahad), Harishchandra 
{Harishchandra), Siddharta. {Naramedh Yagna), Nagendra 
{Bishbriksha), Pratapaditya {Pratapadityd), Rana Pratap 
{Rana Pratap), .Togesh (Prafulla). 

Amritalal Mukherjee (Bel Babu) —(1854-1890), National, 
Star; 

Amritalal Mukherjee belongs to the first group of young 
men who started the public theatre in 1872. Captain Bel, as 
he was called, did a female role (Kshetramoni) in the first 
play staged, Nildarpan (1872). His other female roles were 
Kamini {Jamai Bank), Bilasbati (Krishnakumari), Moti 
Bibi {KapalkundalaX He was reg^ded as the leading come¬ 
dian of the time. He displayed tiis dancing skill in Kubja O 
Darji and Dhibar O Dawitya, He was an expert in pantomi¬ 
mes also. A versatile actmr, Bel Babu died prematurely, 
roles : 
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Selim (Anqnd Rohoe\ Siraj {Palasir Yuddha), Indra 
(Ravana Badh), Sadhak {Bilwammgal), Sri Chaitanya 
{Rup-Sanatan\ Gadadhar {Sarala), Bhajahari {PrafuUa), 
Abhimanyu {Ahhimanyu Badh), Aghore (Haraiiid/ii), 
Vidya Diggoj and Rahim Sekh (Durgeshnmdini), Laks- 
* man {Ramer Banabas and Seetaharan)^ Tndra (Ravana 
BadhX Rangdar (BelUk Bazar), Karta (Bihaha Bihhrat), 
Dhibar (Dhibar O Dawitya). 

Angurbala —Minerva; 

one of the finest songstresses of the Bengali theatre, and also 
of All India Radio, Calcutta, and the gramophone compa¬ 
nies, Angurbala came into prominence in 1925, in the role 
of Vivek in Atmadarsfian at Minerva. Some of her roles : 
Tulsidas {Tulsidas), Chamatkar (Byapika Bidaya), Matlhu- 
kar (Scdyabhama), Laila (Nartaki), Pyiari (Satyer San- 
dhan), Kshiri {Rangarakhi), Lachmi (Desher Dak), 
Chandra (Abhijat), Nabakishori (Jatichyuta), Rati (Shiva 
Sakti), Parvati {Kalir Samudramanthan), Lakshmi (Baman- 
avatar), Vishnupriya {Yuga-Mahatmya). Angurbala still 
makes occasional appearances in musical functions in 
Calcutta. 

Anjali Roy —Natyyabharati and Rungmahal; 

Anjali Roy made a brief stage appearance in the early forties, 
roles ; 

Rina {Toomi-O-Ami), Sarama {Mayer Dnbi), both at 
Rungmahal in 1941. She also appeared in Dui Purush at 
Natyyabharati in 1942. 

Anup Kumar— Star. Biswaroopa and other theatres; 

son of Dhiren Das. one-time popular singer and music- 
director of the Bengali theatre, Anup Kumar came to the 
stage quite early in life. He is now a top comedian both of 
the stage and the screen. In 1949 he was at Star Theatre 
where he appeared as Hasan in Bejoynagar and Vikram 
in Samudragupta. In 1951 he was with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
in Takht-e-Taus to do the role of Ijauddin. In 1953 he 
came back to Star and appeared in a series of new plays. 
His roles were : 

Salil {Shymndi), Subimal {Parineeta), Bajrananda (Raj- 
lakshmi), Panchanon (Dak Bunglow), Hridaya {Parama- 
radhya Sri Sri Rcmakrishna), Arun {Sreyashi), Parma 
Dom {Seshagni), Sukumar {Tapasi)» Sambhu (Bkak Dasak 
Satak), Joining Biswaroopa Anup Kumar played in Ghar 
and Begum Marie Biswas. In 1976 he was at Kasi Viswa- 
nath Mancha to do the central role in Aghatan. In 1978 
he was seen in Kalarab at Netaji Mancha and in 1980 in 
Great Eastern Stores at Basudeb Mancha. 
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Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee— (1875-1934), Minerva, Star; 
actor, trainer, manager and playwright Aparesh Chandra 
Mukherjee was a bridge between the old theatre of the age 
of Girish Chandra and the new of the twenties of the present 
century. In 1904 he appeared in Prcaapaditya as Shankar 
and his last role was Rasik Babu in Chirakumar Sabha in 
1925. On account of a stiffness in the neck he latterly gave 
up acting concentrating on training and organizational 
matters. It was with Aparesh Chandra’s drama Karnarjun 
that the Star Theatre (Art Theatre Ltd) ushered in a new 
era of the Bengali theatre in 1923. Some of his roles : 
Shankar {PratapadityaX Kishore {Balidan), Sakta Sinha 
(Rana Pratap), Bitasokc {Asoke), Mallaji (ChandbibiX 
lago (OthelloX Hafiz Rahaman (Ayyodhar Begum), 
Dayud Shah (Iraner Rani), Debdutta (Raja-O-Rani), 
Sinha Bahu (Sinhal Bejoy), Killadar (Bandini), Dayud 
Saha {Iraner Rani), Chatujjey {Kapatkmdald), Madan 
Ghose (Prafulla), Sadhak (Bilwamangal), Him {Griha- 
lakshmi), Kara Ballav {Debt Chaudhurani). and Rasik in 
Chirakumar Sabha (1925) at Star which earned the admi¬ 
ration of Rabindranath himself who called him ‘Rasik 
Babu’. 

Aparna Das—M inerva ; 

roles : Sumitra {Kuhakini, Minerva, 1941), Salyabati {KaH 
Kalidas) ; she also played in Black Out. 

Aparna Debi —Star ; 

roles : Durgabati {Rani Durgabati), Moni Begum {Maha¬ 
raja Nandakumar), Krishna Bai {Tipu Sultan), Meherunnesa 
{PalashiX Hosseni {Sdtd Barsha A gey), Mahamaya {Raigarh), 
Amita {Swarga Hotey Bada), Annada Didi {Srikanta), 
Kushari Grihini {Raflakshmi), Rashmoni {Paramaradhya 
Sri Sri Ramakrishnd), Basanti {Seshagni), Tapasi {Tapasi), 
Monorama {Dabi). 

Arati Bhattacharyya —Rungmahal, Biswaroopa, Minerva; 
Arati Bhattacharya made her stage debut in Rungmahal’s 
Nahabat (1968) playing the role of Keya. She then joined 
Biswaroopa to appear in Chowringhee, Asami Hazir and 
after a few years in the title of Subarndeda (1980). Later 
she appeared at Minerva in Priyar Khonje. 

Ardhendu Mukherjee— Biswaroopa; 

Veteran actor and director AMhendu Mukherjee joined 
Biswaroopa for a brief period to appear in Saheb Bibi 
Golam and Dena Poona (1979). 

Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi— (1851-1908), National. Minerva, 
Star and and other theatres; 
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One of the founders of the public theatre, a great actor and 
trainer, an unparalleled comedian who could do all sorts of 
roles, Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafii preferred small roles and 
side characters. Some among his roles are : 

Dharmadas (Krishnakumari)^ Dan Shah (Siraj-ud-DaulaJi), 
Hrisbikesh (Mrinalini), Barun Chand {Mukul Munjara), 
Gajapati Vidyadiggoj (Durgeslmandini), Dhritarastra 
{Pandav Nirbasan), Abu {Abu Hosscdn), Vidushak Uma\ 
Roda and Vikramaditya {Pratapaditya), Jafar {Toojani), 
Frithwiraj {Rana Pratap), Rupchand {BaJidan), Bakrcswar 
(Bakreswar), Pratapaditya (Raja Basanta Roy), Holwell. 
Hay gand Major Adams (Mirkasim), CThhatulal (biaiso 
Rupea\ Haradhone (Jaisa-ka-Taisa), Padmalochan 
(Jamcd Barik), Jaladhar (Nabin Tapaswini), Sadhak (Bit- 
wamangal), Ghatak (Rezia), and Mr. Wood. Golok Basu. 
a ryot and Savitri in National’s opening play Nildarpan on 
7 December, 1872 and First Witch, First Murderer, Por¬ 
ter, Old Man and Doctor in Minerva’s opening play 
Macbeth on 28 January, 1893. 

Aruna Das —^Rungmahal; 

roles : Kiti and Alakananda (Toomi O Ami, 1941). 

Ascharyyamoyee —Monmohan. Star, Mitra ; 

A celebrated singer of 1920s and 1930s, Ascharyyamoyee 
made her first appearance in 1915 as Girijaya in Mrinalini, 
and then sang gloriously in such roles as Dalani (Chandra¬ 
sekhar), Jpbi (Balidan), Pagalini (Bilwamangal). Bejoya 
(Pratapaditya), Chhaya (Chandragupta), Motia (Debaladebi), 
Gouri (Range Bargi), Piyara (Shahjahan), Juthica (Sauda- 
gar), Sabari and Rajlakshmi (Sri Ramachandra), Neta 
(Chand Sadagar), Delera (Panipath), Meher (Hindubeer), 
Hira (Bishbriksha), Tabez (Bandini) and Bejoya (Sri Durga 
at Mitra, 1926). 

Asha Debi—(S tar); 

Asha Debi did elderly roles in recent plays. 

roles : Neelar Ma (Seshagni), Monorama (Tapasi), Bindu 

(Ekak Dasak Satak), Pramada (Sharmila), Kalitara (Dabi). 

Ashalata —Monmohan, Star ; 

roles : Lai Bai (Meerabai, Monmohan, 1928), Mahakali 
(Muktir Upaya), Mone (Durga Sri Hari, Star, 1939). 

Ashmantara —Minerva, Rungmahal; 

roles : Kam (Kritanter Bangadarshan, Minerva, at Alfred, 
1924), Behula (Behula), Sarmistha (Debjani), Suniti (Dasher 
Dak), Padma (Bangdi), Meja Bou (Rangarakhi), Sarbani 
(Abhijatd), Saraju (Chemdranath), all at Minerva; Subhadra 
at Rupamahal in 1938 and Atasi (Debdasi), Saudamini 

43 
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{Mahanisa) and Nandarani {Nandaranir Samar as Rung- 
mahal, 1936). 

AsiM Chakraverti— (d. 1981) Pratap Memorial Hall; 

Originally of Chaturanga, a group theatre. Ashim Chakra¬ 
verti directed and acted in Barbadhu, Meerabai and Badhu 
Nayika. 

Ashim Kumar —Rungmahal, Biswaroopa and other theatres; 
Filmstar Ashim Kumar was seen in Biswaroopa’s Setu 
(1959), Seeshmahal’s Dwidha (1968) and a few other plays 
like Naa at Kasi Viswanath Mancha, Anannya at Rung¬ 
mahal and Priyar Khonje at Minerva (1980). 

Ashish Kumar—S tar; 

Filmstar Ashish Kumar played at Star in Dak Bunglow 
(Arunakshya), 1959, Paramaradhya Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
(Narendranath), and Seshagni (Manab). 

Ashru Bhattacharya —Rungmahal, Rangana; 

roles : Zamindar (Kabh 1957), Jagat Babu {Ek Mutho 
Akash\ Jogsadhan (Anartha). At Rangana he played in 
Jai Ma Kali Boarding. 

Ashu Bose— Star, Rungmahal; 

Ashu Bose was a comic actor who specialised in speaking 
in Oriya dialect and could create an impression in small 
roles. Some of his roles : 

Haranidhi (Manmoyee Girls* School, Star,* 1932), Haridas 
(Ratnadeep), Ganesh (Rakter Dak), Inspector (Dr. Miss 
Kuniud), Bishwambhar (Anupamar Prem), Manik 
(Michael Madhusudan), all at Rungmahal, and Kantalal 
in Vidyapati at Star. 

Asit Baran— Minerva, Star, Biswaroopa, Rungmahal and other 
theatres; 

Film actor and singer Asit Baran appeared on the stage at 
different times, for brief periods. In 1954 he appeared in 
Mahanayak Soshanka at Minerva. In 1956 he did Sekhar in 
Parineeta at Star. At Biwaroopa he played in Kshudha, 
Setu and Lagna. At Rungmahal he was seen in Katha Kao 
as Rajib. He played in Seeshmahal*s Dwidha in 1968. In 
1975 he appeared in Bibar on Netaji Mancha. 

Atindranath Bhattacharya— Classic; 

roles : Dasyu Sardar (Alibaba^ 1897), Mr. Bhose (Kaier 
Khatami Bibhison (Meghnad Badh), Raman (Indiral Satyaki 
and Kama (Pandav Gaurab), Mrinmoy (Sitarepnl BakHar 
Khilji (Mrindirdl Sarafraj Khan (Smkfanti). 
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Atul Chandra Mitra (Bedoul)—N ational; 

roles : Sumantra {Sitar Banabas), Virat (Pandaver Agyantet- 
bas) etc. 

Aukshoy Kumar Chakraverti —Star, Classic, Aurora etc.; 
roles : Vidushak {JNala Damayanti), Nilkamal (Sarala)^ 
Narad and Shakuni (Pandav Gaurab), Shakuni {Kshtrabeer), 
Sambhu (Kal Parinoy). Hiralal {Torubala}, Haraballav 
{Debi Chaudhurani), Sibaram {Ratnanmniari), Bhajanram 
{Mukul Munjara), Baladeb {Bajirao), Ramkamal (Bejay 
Ragad) etc. 

Aukshoykali Konar — Bengal. Star etc. 

roles : Shanda {Prahlad Charitra\ Pratap (Chandrasekhar), 
Bhil Sardar (Jibon Scutdhyd), Maniklal (Rajsinha), Basanta 
Roy (Pratapaditya), Vidushak (Harishchandra), Rana 
Kumbha (Meerabai), Mukundadeb (Kalapahad) etc. 

Ayaskanta Bakshi —Rupmahal. Rungmahal; 

a playwright, Ayaskanta Bakshi played the role of Syed 
Ahmed in Abul Hasan (1935). In 1939 he appeared in his 
own play Dr. Miss Kumud. 

Banabiharini (Bhuni)—B engal and other theatres; 

roles : Sarama (Sitaharan), Binodini (Surendra Binodini), 
Nityananda (Chaitanycdeela), Tilottama (Durgeshnandinl). 
Dalani (Chandrasekhar), Ahalya (Bilwamangal). Draupadi 
(Pandav Nirbasan), Radhika (Provas Yagna), Luna (Puma- 
chahdra) ; and title roles in Asrumati, Kapalkundala and 
Mrinalini. 

Bandana —Sri Rangam, Rungmahal, Star; 

roles : Niva (Jiban Ranga), Gulbanu (Bejoy Nagar), Rung- 
dil (Rastrabiplab), Malaya (Biporjoy). Kadambini (Banglar 
Pratap), Natun Bou (Kshudiram). 

Banibrata Mukherjee—S ri Rangam; 

Banibrata Mul^herjee was with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri at Sri 
Rangam for a short period. In Takhue-Taus he did the 
role of Farulshire and of Nirode in Parichaya. 

Bani Ganguli —^Minerva, Rungmahal; 

Originally of group theatre, Bani Ganguli has played in pub¬ 
lic theatres since mid-1950s. 

roles : Soudamini (Keranir Jibon, Minerva, 1952), Jog- 
maya (Durbhasini, Rungmahal, 1954), 

Bankim Dutt —Minerva, Monmohan, Star. 

an actor of the 1930s and 1940s. Bankim Dutt played 
many roles, such as—Sashanka (Pnmer Dabi), Nandalashore 
(Defter Dak), Vishnu (GayaHnhd), Indra (Sivasokti), Sri 
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Krishna (Gangavataran), Balaram (Ushaharan), Alarka 
(Purohit), Hiranyabahu (Basuki), Dhanapati (Kamale 
Kamini), Srikrishna (Chakradharf), Ramanuj (Sonar 
BanglaX Sahel Singha (Ranjk Singha). 

Bankim GHOSE—Rungmahal, Star, Minerva, Biswaroopa; 

as a comedian Bankim Chose first made his mark as 
Ghanashyam in Rupakar’s Byapika Bidaya. Later he 
appeared in Rungmahal’s Subarna Golak, Star’s Seema and 
Parichay, Minerva’s Byavichar and Biswaroopa’s Sab 
Thik Hail. 

Basabi Nandi —Star, Rungmahal. Kasi Viswanath Mancha, 
Bijon Theatre; 

Basabi Nandi has made occasional stage appearance since 
1960s, playmg such roles as Deepa (Seshagni), Sutapa 
(Tapasi), Saalo (Ekak Dasak Satak) at Star; Nanda (Nanda), 
Moyna (Ami Mantri Hobo), Laila (Samragnee Nurjahan) at 
Rungmahal; the heroine’s role in Aghatan at Kasi Viswa¬ 
nath Mancha. She also played in Bijon Theatre’s Judge 
Saheb and Sm. Bhoyankari. 

Basanta Chaudhuri —^Biswaroopa, Star, Kasi Viswanath Man¬ 
cha, Circarina etc; 

Basanta Chaudhuri, a reputed film-actor, first appeared as 
Roma in Biswaroopa’s Kshudha (1958). At Star he played 
the role of Atin in Sreyashi. In 1977 he acted in Circarina’s 
Agnibanya, In 1978 he was seen in Kalbaishakhi at Clem 
Brown Institute (Bidhan Mancha). Joining Biswaroopa in 
1979 he did the role of Jibananda in Dena Paona and of 
Probodh in Subarnalata. Later he appeared in Beni Sanhar 
(1980) at Kasi Viswanath Mancha. 

Basanta Kumari —^National, Star, Great National, Bengali 
Theatrical Co. Monmohan etc.; 

Basanta Kumari who belonged to the early years of this 
century played such roles as : Mandakini (Mayabasan), 
Julia (Jibane Marane), Mastani (Bajirao), Matangini (Bejay 
Ragad), Hira (Bishbrikshd), Saraju (Parapari), Molina 
(Aha Mori), Makari (Kinnari), Nausera (Bapparao), Chand 
(Moghul Pathan), Rohini (Kshatrabeer), Sundaii (Biraj Bou), 
Saibalini (Chandrasekhar), Berinis (The Sign of the Cross% 
Sri Krishna (Vishnumaya), Beerabai (Alamgir), Shyamali 
(Raghubir). 

Basanti Chatterjee— Star, Rangana etc; 

Basanti Chatterjee, an actress of the mid-1960s played such 
roles as : Subhalakshmi (Sharmild), Sarama (SeemaX Ran- 
jita (Manjari), Monmohi^ (Bidrohi Nayak) and Taruni 
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{Janapada Badhu) at Star. At Rangana she played the role 
of Binodim in Nata Nati (1975). 

Batumhari Bandopadhyay— Bengal Theatre ; 

Bechu Sinha— Rungmahal; 

roles : Asoke {Proloy), Satyaban {Bans^ar Pratap, 1947). 
Bedanabala —^Minerva; 

Bedanabala, sister of the famous songstress Angurbala, acted 
in 1920s and 1930s. 

roles : Labanya {Bangali), Sarmistha {Debjani), Bara Bau 
(Rangarakhi), Subhadra {Satyabhama), Kamala ISaktir Man¬ 
tra), HRrakali (Chandranath), Bhadrakali (Kalir Samudra 
Manthan). 

Belarani —Star, Rungmahal, Naba Natyyamandir ; 

roles : Santwana {Reetimata Nceak), Bindhya {Bamanava- 
tar), Sachi (Gayatirtha), Jahnavi {Michael Madhusudun), 
Digambari (Ramer Sumati), Sarojini {Biporjoy). 

Bejoykartick Das —Rungmahal, Natyabharati, Star etc.; 

roles : Nandua {Kankabatir Ghat), Bhuto {Rattier Suniali), 
Rangalal (Debi Chaudhurani). 

Bejoy Mukherjee —Star (Art Theatre Ltd.); 

a very useful back-stage assistant, Bejoy Mukherjee also 
appeared in minor roles when necessary. 

Bhabani Bhaduri —Sri Rangam ; 

Sisir Kumar’s youngest brother Bhabani Bhaduri was seen 
as Dr. Ali in Parichaya (1949) and in a few old plays at 
Sri Rangam. 

Bhabatarini —Aurora, National, Emerald etc.; 

roles : Rani (Raja Basanta Roy), Jasoda iNutida Bidaya), 
Umasundari (Prafulla). 

Bhanu Banerjee— Star. Rangana ; 

a popular comedian Bhanu Banerjee appeared as Kanjiial 
in Adarsha Hindu Hotel at Rungmahal in 1953. Joining 
Star in the same year he play^ the following roles : 
Gadadhar (Shyamali), Samyamoy (Parineeta), Gopen 
(Tapasi). Niranjan (Ekak Dasak Satak), Nanda Mistri (Sri- 
kantd), Sankar Gossain (Paramaradhya Sri Sri Rama- 
krishna), Kritanta (Dak Bunglow), Ajoy (Sreyashi), Jasoda 
(Dabi), Bhomla (Sharnuld). In 1979 Manu Banerjee came 
to Rangana where he directed and played the central role 
(Ramkal^O in icA Ma Kali Boarding, 
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Bhanu Chattopadhyay— -Rimgittahal, Star, Minerva etc.; 

roles : Suresh (Ratnadeep), Bhojraj (Kabi KdidasX Tapan 
{Bholamastef), Roda {Banglar Pratap). Bhanu Chattopadhyay 
also played in Minerva’s Black Out. 

Bhumen Roy —(1899-1953), Monmohan, Minerva, Natyyaniketan, 
Rungmahal, Star; 

an employee of Calcutta Customs, Bhumen Roy started as 
an amateur and then gave up his job to become an actor 
in the public theatre as a professional artiste, 
roles : Kankan (Karagar), Chandan (Satyer Sandhan), Raja 
(Sree), Apurva (Rangarakhi), Jarasandha (Mahaprasthan), 
Cora (Gord), Mr. Mukherjee (Kalindi), Chandraketu (Aleya), 
Brojoraj (Mahanisa), Bimal iPatibrata), Anil (Banglar 
Meye), Narendranarayan {Father Sathi), Rakhal (Ratnadeep), 
Aloke (Matir Char), Samiran {Dr. Miss Kumud), Siharan 
(Kajri), Pradip (Bish Bachar Agey), Sagar {Ghurni), Bagh- 
raj (Samudragupta), Roda {Pratapadkya\ Monsieur Lali 
{Tipu Sultan), Gemi Green {Sata Barsha Agey), Pedro 
(Raigarh), Mohonlal {Palashi). Manisankar {Swarga Hotey 
Bada), Carvello {Kedar Roy). Clevering {Maharaj Nanda- 
kumar), Sribilas (Vidyapati), Somen {Chirantani), Rana Rao 
{Gairik Pataka), Antigonus {Chandragupta), Mobarak 
{Rajsinha), Yasobanta Sinha {Shahjahan) etc. 

Bhupen Chakraverti— Minerva. Natyyaniketan,. Star etc.; 
an actor of 1930s and 1940s, Bhupen Chakraverti died 
prematurely. 

roles : Watts {Siraj-ud-Doulah), Apurva {Pother Dabi), 
Janardan {Kamale Kamini), Sri Krishna {Uttara), Mahadev 
{Gangavataran), Akbar {Rani Durgabati), Hastings {Raja 
Nandakumar), Sivaji {Abul Hc^an), Nana Famabis {Tipu 
Sultan), Siraj {Palashi), Shah Suja (Ranjit Sinha), Ramcharan 
{Kshudiram), Shankar {Banglar Pratap). 

Bhusankumari —Great National, Thespian, National, Classic. 
Minerva, Star; 

roles : Dhruba {Dhruba Charitra, 1883), Prafulla {Prafulla), 
Vishnupriya {Nemai Sannyas), Jayanti {Sitaram), Moti Bibi 
{Rani Durgabati), Radhika {Karmeti Bed), Dhara (Deldar), 
Sakina {Alibaba), Jamini {Bhramar), Bhabani {Sibjt), Ran- 
gini {Bajirad), Bimala {Joydeb), Roma {Roma at Thespian, 
1915), Madanmanjari {Jana). 

BHUBANESWARI—Classic; 

roles : Meheninnesa {Kapdkundala), Madhuri {Bhranti). 
Bidhayak Bhattacharya-— 

dramatist and director Bidhayak Bbaltacharya stunetimes 
appeared in his own plays, for example, in Ardony Kabial 
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at KasL Viswanath Mancha in which he played the role 
of Mama Babu. 

Bimarilal Chattopadhyay— (1840-1901), Bengal Theatre ; 

' actor, trainer, manager and playwright Biharilal Chailo- 
padhyay was the man behind Bengal Theatre since its in¬ 
ception in 1873. Earlier, he had acted in private theatres, 
Belgatchia and Sovabazar. His roles : 

Sufaracharyya {Sarmistha, 1873), Bhim Sinha (Krishna 
Kumari), Abhiram Swami and Katlu Khan {Di4r^;eshnafi- 
dini), Chandrasekhar {Chandrasekhar), Pratap Sinha 
(Asrumati), Kapalik (Kapalkundata), Mahadev {Meghnad 
Badh), Mohanto {Mohanter Ki Ei Kaj ?) etc. 

Bijon Bhattacharya —(d. 1978); 

well-known dramatist and director of IPTA and other 
group theatre plays, Bijon Bhattacharya was seen on the 
public theatre stage, not only as a member of Utpal Dutt’s 
Little Theatre Group at Minerva, doing an important role 
in Titas EkU Nadir Nam, but also in Biswaroopa’s Lagna 
0964) and Hasi (1965), and Rungmahal’s Rajdrohi (1977). 

Bikas Roy —Biswaroopa, Tapan Theatre; 

a reputed film-actor Bikas Roy joined the stage late in his 
acting career. He played in Biswaroopa’s Chowringhee (1971). 
Asami Hazir (1973) and Para Stri (1975). He then joined 
Tapan Theatre to appear in Nahabat. 

Biman Banerjbe —Rungmahal, Biswaroopa etc; 
roles : Subrata {Ulka), Doctoi (Kshudha) etc. 

Bina Debi—S tar; 

an actress of 1940s, Bina Debi did the heroine’s roles in a 
number of plays. Some of her roles : 

Lutfannesa {Rani Bhabani), Lutfannesa (Maharaj Nanda- 
kumdr), Bishaya {Alakananda), Rupamati (Rani Durgaboti), 
Sophia (Tipu Sultan), Selina (Palasi), Sagar (Debi Chau- 
dhurani). 

Bina Ghose—S tar; 

role :Sari {Kalindi, 1948). 

Binodini (1863-1941), Great National, Bengal. National. Star; 
the most celebrated and gifted actress Binodini, on whose 
romantic life a number of dramas have recently been written 
and played in the public as, well as group theatres and also 
in Jatra, joined the stage in 1874 when she was only eleven 
and left it in 1886 when she was only twenty-three, md 
at the hca^t of her youth and glory. Her personal life wWch 
is at once rmnantic and bragic, revealing and elevating, has 
been recorded by herself in a memoir (/4mar Katha) which 
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reads like a novel and also throws light on the contempo¬ 
rary theatre and the persons connected with it. 

Binodini first appeared in Great National Theatre’s Satru 
Sanhar (1874) as a companion of Draupadi. In Meghnad 
Badh she did seven different roles at the same time. From 
this humble beginning she rose to eminence within a re¬ 
markably short time taking her lessons from Girish Chandra 
Ghose. Some of her roles : 

Kanchan (Sadhabar Ekadashi), Leelabati {Leelabati), Aye- 
sha, Tilottama and Asmani (Durgeshnandini)^ Kapalkundala 
and Moti Bibi (KapalkundalaX Monorama {Mrinalini), 
Kundanandini (Bishbriksha), Leela {Hamir}, Lahana {Anand 
Rohoe), Seeta {Ravana Badh), Hemlata (Madhabi Kankan), 
Gopa {Buddhadeb Charit), Sati (Daksha Yagna), Suruchi 
{Dhruba Charitra), Satyabhama {Pravas Yagna), Damayanti 
{Nala Damayanti). Nemai {Chaitanya Leela and Nemai San¬ 
yas), Draupadi (Pandaver A gy ant abas), Prahlad {Prahlad 
Charitra), Chintamoni {Bilwamangal), Bilasini Karforma 
(Bibaha Bibhrat). 

Binodini (Hanoi) —^National, Classic, Kohinoor etc.; 

originally a ballet girl, Binodini (Handi) played such roles 
in the old theatres as Lutfannesa {Siraj-ud-Daulah, Classic, 
1906), Kamini (Indira), Kamala (Samaj), Juhelia (Zenobia) 
etc. 

Bipin Gupta— Star. Minerva ; 

an actor of 1940s, Bipin Gupta caught the theatre-going 
public’s attention in the title role of Tipu Sultan at Star in 
1944, and acted in such plays as Sri Durga (Mahisasur), 
Swarga Hotey Bada (Gokul), Debi Chaudhurani (Bhabani 
Pathak), Jhansir Rani (Nana Saheb) etc. Later he left for 
Bombay to appear in Hindi films. 

Biswanath Bhaduri — (1897-1945). Natyyamandir, Natyyabha- 
rati, Sri Rangam ; 

brother of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, Biswanath Bhaduri first 
appeared in D. L. Roy’s Seeta as Lakshman, and then did 
the same role in Jogesh Chaudhuri’s Seeta at Natyyamandir 
in 1924. Some of his roles are : Saleh Beg (Digbijoyi), Sri 
Krishna (Basanta Leela and Nora Narayan). Ushanath 
(Pundarik), Jasobardhan (Has-nu-hana), Ananta Rao (Raghu- 
hir), Satananda (Pashani), Kichak (Pandaver Agyantabas), 
Brishaketu (Jana), Rajsinha (Alamgir), Ram (Saramd), Narcn 
(Bejoya), Bipradas (BipradasX Dr. Suhrid (Reetimata Natak), 
Nisanath (Daser Dabi), Bhuban Chowdhury (Debdad), Dr. 
Chatterjee (Pother Dak), Atal (SrMhabar Ekadashi), Aswini 
(Pmarjanma), Patitpaban (JRaktakamat). 
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Biswajit Chatterjee —^Rungmahal; 

Biswajit Chatterjee acted as the hero for a brief period at 
Rungmahal in such plays as Mayamriga (Mrigaaka) in 1958, 
Ek Mutho A hash (Provat), Ek Peyala Coffee and Saheh 
Eibi Golam (Bhutnath) and then left to join Bombay films 
where he became a popular actor. 

Biswanath Chakraverti —Star (Art Theatre Ltd); 

Biswanath Chakraverti was a useful worker in the Art 
Theatre (Star) and also played minor roles. 

Bum GangUli —Rungmahal and other theatres; 

an actress of 1960s, Bithi Ganguli appeared in such plays 
as Subarna Golok (Kamsundari), Bhola Moira (Monmohini), 
and Anannya (Chhanda) at Rungmahal. In 1980 she was 
seen in Sujcaa at Andhra Hall. 

Bonani Chaudhuri— Minerva, Rungmahal etc.; 

Bonani Chaudhuri, whose stage appearance was rather irre¬ 
gular, appeared in Minerva’s Pitaputra and Ercu) Manush in 
1955 and also in Mahanayak Sashanka in the same theatre. 
Later she was seen in Rungmahal’s Nambibhrat (1964) in 
the role of Charusila. 

Brojen Sarkar —Star, Minerva ; 

an actor of the ’20s and ’30s of the present century. Brojen 
Sarkar appeared as Dronacharyya (Karnarjun, 1923), Yaso- 
banta {ShahjahanX Chunilal (AbhijatX Benoy {Praner Dabh 
1931), Rakhal iChandranath), etc. 

Brojoballav Pal— 

an expert dancer and dancing-master Brojoballav Pal appea¬ 
red as Kubja in Kuhja O Darji at Minerva (1901), Abdalla 
in AUbaHa, Masur in Abu Hossain, etc. 

Charubala —^Great National, Kohinoor, Star ; 

Chanibala appeared in Chandntdhwaj (Sahana), Jihane 
Marane (Rangila), Kshatrabeer (Uttara), and other plays in 
the early years of this century. 

Charubala (Jr) —Rungmahal, Natyyaniketan, Natyyabharati: 
an actress of the 1930s, Charubala (Jr) began as a ballet girl 
and then did such roles as : Vidya (Vidya Sutuiar, 1935), 
Jayanti (Bratacharini), Lalita {GoraX Dhira (MahanisaX 
Ratna (Kedar Roy), Sumitra (Sindhu Gaurab), Nabatara 
{Pother Daln)* Malaya {Ranger Khela), Debi {Banglar Meye), 
Mandakini (VidyapeUi), Monorama {Debdas at Natyyabha¬ 
rati, 1944). IHiira in Mahanisa is her memorable role. She 
also appeared in Rajyyasri and Ravana, both at Rungmahal. 
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CHARUSiLA—Minerva, Nalyyamandir, Natyyaniketan; 

originally a ballet girl trained by such dancing masters as 
Ranu Babu, Nripcn Bose and Satkari Ganguli, Oianisila 
turned out to be an outstanding actress under the training 
of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and did the role of Soroshi in a 
manner that has permanently associated this role with her 
name. Her untimely death was a great loss to the theatre. 

Her other roles ; Makari {Kimari), Akbari (Nadir Shah), 
Rustana (Pundarik), Rani (Visarjan), Draup^i (Nora 
narayan), Siraji Begum (Digbijoyi), Kshantamoni (Seshrak- 
sha), Soudamini (Punarjanma), Kanchan (Sadhabar Eka- 
dashi), Nayika (Jana), Seja Bou (Rangarakhi), Suniti (Desher 
Dak), Anuradha , (Ahhijata), Debjani (Debjani), Manibhadra 
(Behula), Draupadi (Chakrabuhya), Dharani (Khana), Sarat- 
sashi (Ma), Marjina (Alibaba) etc. 

Chitrita Mondol —Biswaroopa and other theatres; 

at Biswaroopa Chitrita Mondol appeared in its opening play 
Arogyyaniketan as Sudha. 

Chhabi Biswas —(d. 1962), Natyyaniketan, Natyyabharati, Kalika, 
Star etc.; 

Chhabi Biswas who came to the theatre in the 1930s after 
an initial experience in jatras, scored his first success as Mir- 
kasim in Manmatha Ray’s play at Natyyaniketan in 1938, 
and then rose to the top in the post-Sisir-Ahindra era. His 
last stage appearance was in Sreyashi as Mr. Chowdhury 
at Star in 1960. Some of his roles : 

Then Mong (Pather Dabi), Nagen (Parineeta), Subodh 
(Bharatbarsa), Satish (Charitrcdieen), Debdas (Debdas), Kasi- 
nath (Kasinath), Siraj-ud-Daulah (Siraj-ud-Daulah), Dara 
(Rashtrabiplab), Girish Chandra (Paramaradhya Sri Sri 
Ramakrishna), Bireswar (Dak Bunglow), Naren (Bejoya) etc. 

Chhanda Chatterjee— Rungmahal; 

In Utpal Dutt’s Little 'Theatre Group at Minerva. Chhanda 
Chatterjee did the role of Moti Bibi in KalM (1967). Later, 
at Rungmahal she played in Subarna Golok (Damini) and 
the heroine’s role in Tathastu (Reena) in 1973. 

Chhanda Debi —Minerva, Rungmahal; 

roles : Kana (Pitaputra), Sushama (Jathastu). 

Chhaya DEBi—Rungmahal, Natyyabharati, Star ; 

rolM : Kolika (Tatinir Bichar), Champa (Dhatri Panna), 
Mrinalini (Mrinalini, Star, 1946), Chanclmlkumari (Rafsinha, 
Star, 1946). 

Chinmoy Roy-— 

Comedian Chinmoy Roy joined public theatre in recent years 
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and was seen in a few plays at Sujata Sadan, Basudeb Man* 
cha and other theatres. 

Chunilal Deb —Unique, National, Grand National, Classic, 
Kohinoor, Monmohan; 

actor as well as a plaj^ight of the early years of this cen¬ 
tury, Chunilal Deb is famous for his title role in Joydeh at 
Grand National in 1912. His other roles are : Suryyamai 
{Tarabeu), Sudhir (Samaj), Prabir and Arjun (Jana), Durgadas 
iDurgadas), Bhim (Pandav Gaurav), Ramesh iPrafulla), Pratap 
iPratapaditya), Humayan {MoghuUPathan), Sangram Sinha 
{Panipath), Yajid (Bapparao), Alauddin {Debala Dehi), 
Chanda (Chanda\ Bara Saheb {SamsarX Man Singha 
(Nawab Natidini), Joychand {Prithwiraj). 

He wrote a number of playlets. 

Debraj Roy —Star; 

son of the well-known playwright and director Tarun Roy, 
Debraj made his debut in the public theatre at Ram Mohon 
Mancha in 1978 appearing in Thana Thekey Aschi and then 
joined Star to appear in Samadhan. Debraj also produces 
plays for Theatre Centre. 

DHtRAJ Bhattacharya—R ungmahal, Kalika ; 

a popular film-star of 1930s, Dhiraj Bhattacharya appeared 
in Rungmahal’s Sindhu Gaurab in 1932 and then caught the 
attention of the theatre-goers as Dibakar in Charitraheen in 
the same theatre in 1935. Later he scored a triumph as 
Hazari Thakur in Adarsha Hindu Hotel in 1953, also at 
Rungmahal. At Kalika Theatre he appeared in Bedkunther 
Will, Ramprasad (Gangadhar) and other plays. In 1931 
Dhiraj Bhattacharya was seen in Aleya at Natyyaniketan as 
Meenketu. In 1936 he did the role of Bejoy in Nandaranir 
Sansar at Rungmahal. 

Dhiren Chatterjee—S tar; 

did minor roles at Star under the banner of Art Theatre 
Ltd. 

Dhiren Das —^Natyyaraandir, Star, Minerva; 

a well-known singer and music director, Dhiren Das played 
a number of singing roles as Baitalik 'm Seeta, Vikshuk in 
Chandragupta at Natyyamandir. Among his other roles were 
Abhimanyu {Pandaver Agyantabas), Sibnath {Prafulla) at 
Natyyamandir in 1926; the tiitle roles in Kabi Kalidas 
(Minerva 1941), and Vidyapai (Star 1937). In 1944 he appea¬ 
red as Bapuji in Tipu Sultan. 

Dhiren GANOULi—fd, 1979), Mitra Theatre; 

popular^ known as D.G., Dhiren Ganguli a great comedian 
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and an expert in make-up, was one of the pioneers of the 
Bengali cinema. For a brief period he api^red in the Mitra 
Theatre, playing the role of Kuttus in Sri Durga (1926) and 
the title role in A leek Babu. 

Dhiren Patra— Minerva; 

an actor of minor roles in late 1920s and 1930s—e.g. Brah- 
machari {Satyer Scuidhan, 1928), Kama {Yagnaseni), Torap 
{JatichyutaX Balaram {Subhadra), Jino (Misarkumari) etc. 

Difak Mukherjee —Rungmahal; 

Dipak Mukherjee made a biief appearance at Rungmahal in 
Ulka (Arunansu) in 1954 and Sesnlagna (Nkode) in 1956. 

Dipika Das (Banerjee) —Rungmahal, Star, Rangana; 

Dipika Das made her stage debut in Rungmahal’s Saheb 
Bibi Golam in 1960 and then did the role of Mili in 
Anartha (1961). With her singing, dancing and acting ability 
she has done a variety of roles. She has also played in 
group theatres. At Rungmahal she played in Katha Kao 
(Chitra), Swikriti (Molly), Chhaya Nayika (Sutapa), and 
Ataeb (Amita). Joining Star she appeared in Seema (Indu- 
mati), Manjari (Kakoli), Janapada Badhu (Taruni). In 1975 
she was seen in Rangana’s Nata Nati. 

Dilip Roy— Biswaroopa, Rungmahal, Kasi Viswanath Mancha; 
In 1969 Dilip Roy appear^ in the role of Gurmukh Roy in 
Naii Binodini at Kasi Viswanath Mancha. In 1971 he was 
at Biswaroopa to play in Kothay Pabo Tarey and then in 
Asami Hazir. He was next seen in Rungmahal’s Aparichita 
and Rajdrohi (1977). 

Durgadas Banerjee— (1893-1943), Star, Monmohan. Minerva. 
Rungmahal, Natyyabharati; 

scion of a zamindar family, Durgadas Banerjee, the finest, 
most polished and picturesque romantic hero of the Bengali 
stage and screen for two decades, joined Star (Art Theatre 
Ltd) as a scene painter and then was allotted a brief one- 
scene role (Bikama) in Art Theatre’s opening play Karnar- 
jim in 1923. Even within the limited scope of this role Durga¬ 
das showed his class and since then up to his death he 
was the undisputed hero of the stage. The last play in 
which Durgadas Banerjee was seen was Kanta O ^amal at 
Minerva in 1942. 

Some of his roles : Kama and Arjun {Karnarjun), Kaji 
{Iraner Rani), Charudatta (jRirir Meye), Puma {Chirakumar 
Sabha), Nader Chand (Mohua), Ramchandra (Sri Ram- 
chcuidrd), Yama (Swayambca^a), IHishmanta (Shakuntala), 
Bharat (Abhisek), Aloke (Matir Ghar\ Lalit (Swami-Stri), 
Mr. Sen (P.W.D^ Samar|h (Makarsar Jed), Basuki aiKi Dr. 
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Nag {Chirantani), Subhes {Rakter Dak), Abul Hasan {Abul 
Hasan), Mohammed (Mager Muluk), Pramatha and Chanda 
Kausik {Toomi O Ami). Bikas (Mayer Dabh, Nilarabar 
(Supriyar Kirti), etc. In old plays his roles were : Chandra- 
gupta (Chandragupta), Aurangzeb (Shahfahan}, Amar Sinha 
(Mewar Patan), Mobarak (Rajsinha), Bhim Sinha (Alamgir), 
Dandi (Pandav Gaurab), Makhanlal (Muktir Upaya), Bhaja- 
hari (Prafulla) etc. 

Durgaprasanna Basu— Star, Monmohan ; 

a nephew of Girish Chandra Ghose, Durgaprasanna Bose 
acted in such roles as Basudeb (Sri Krishna), Mitani Raj 
(Bandini), Parasuram (Sri Ramchandrd), Agni (Jana), Man- 
matha (Sodhhodh) etc., all under the banner of Art Theatre. 

Durgarani —Star; 

roles : Nibe (Durga Sri Hari), Sri Rupa (Sati Ttdsi), Chand 
Kaur (Rcmjit Sinha), Biraja (Ushaharan) etc. 

Dwiju Bhowal — Biswaroopa, Rungmahal; 

Before joining Jatra Dwiju Bhowal played at Biswaroopa 
appearing in Kshudha as Manas in 197.5. In 1960 he was 
at Rungmahal to appear in Saheb Bibi Golam, Anartha 
(Kalyan) in 1961, and later in Chhaya Nayika as Abinash. 

Dipanwita RoY~Rungmahal, Biswaroopa, Kasi Viswanath 
Mancha ; 

with her husband, the well-known actor-plaj'wright-direclor- 
novelist and trainer Tarun Roy (Dhananjoy Bairagi), Dipa¬ 
nwita Roy has appeared on the public stage, at Rungmahal 
in Ek Mutho Akas (Gouri) and Ek Peyala Coffee in 1959; 
at Biswaroopa in Agantuk (1967) and Rangini (1967); at 
Kasi Viswanath Mancha in Mukhoser Adaley (1970) and 
Dayal Opera (1972). 

Elokeshi— Bengal Theatre; 

one of the first four actresses who came on the public stage 
(Bengal Theatre) in 1873. Elokeshi appeared in Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt’s Sarmistha as Debjani. Her other roles 
include Asmanj (Durgeshnandini), Kulasam (Chandrasekhar). 

Feroza —^Rungmahal; 

role : Hena (Bish Bachar A gey). 

Ferozabala— Star, Minerva; 

roles : Bandini (Bandini), Phiriwali (Rupkumari), Nripabala 
(Chirakumar Sabha), Mimangsa (Bamanavatar), Basantasena 
(Samudragupta), Puspakumari (Suryyamahal), Siri Banu 
(Bejoynagar), Gtinna Begum (Bdafi Rao), Kamala (Nauka- 
dubi) etc. 
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Ganesh Goswami —Minerva, Ranga-Mahal, Monmohan; 

Ganesh Goswami, a clever character-actor, was seen in the 
theatre for a period of about fifteen years. He appeared in 
Rakta-Kamal (Ananda), Praner Dabi (Ramrup) and Sarnu- 
dragupta *t Monmohan; in Desher Dak (Paresh), Abhiiata 
(Udaya), Chandranath (Haridayal) and Purohit at Minerva 
in 1930s. In the same theatre he appeared as Jihan Ali in 
Rashtrabiplab in 1944. Earlier, at Ranga-Mahal at Chitpore, 
he played in Uttara (Ghatotkach) and in Abul Hasan (Pan¬ 
dit Madanna, his famous role). 

Ganesh SHARMA—Natyyamandir. Sri Rangam, Rangana.; 

Ganesh Sharma, a singer, did minor roles in Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri’s theatre. After a Jong time he re-appeared as Bel 
Babu in Rangana’s Nata Nati in 1975. 

Gangamoni —National. Star and other theatres; 

a powerful actress who could also sing very well, Gangamoni 
belonged to the late nineteenth century theatres, 
roles : Subhadra (Abhimanyu BadH), Vrigupatni (Daksha 
Yagna\ Sachimata {Chaitanycdeeld), Sachimata {Nemai San- 
nyas), Sona (Nasiram), Shyama (SwalaX Umasundari 
iPrafuUa), Pagalini (Bilwamangcd)^ Kadambini {Haranidhi), 
Panna (Banabir) etc. 

Gangapada Bose —Biswaroopa ; 

well-known actor, director, playwright Gangapada Bose who 
played for the Bohurupee group theatre and was for some 
time its President, appeared in Biswaroopa’s Radha in 1966. 
His untimely death was a great loss to the theatre. 

Girish Chandra Ghose— (1844-1912), National, Star, Minerva, 
Classic; 

the central figure of the Bengali theatre for four decades, 
Girish Chandra Ghose, actor, trainer, manager, playwright 
and the architect of the public theatre, first appeared anony¬ 
mously, as “A distinguished) amateur” in the National Thea¬ 
tre’s performance of Krishnakumari in the role of Bhimsinha 
at the Hindu Mela on 22 Felauary, 1873. His last perfor¬ 
mance was on 15 July, 1911 in the role of Karunamoy in 
his own drama Bdidan, Before joining the public theatre 
he had played for Baghbazar Amateur Theatre in Leelabati 
(Lalit), and Sadhabar Ekadashi (Neemchand). 

During his long theatrical career Girish Chandra had done 
many roles. Some of these are mentioned here : Nimchand 
(Sadhabar Ekadasi), Lalit (LeelahatiX Bhim Sinha {Krishna¬ 
kumari), Pasupati (Mrinalini), Nag^ra (Bish Briksha), 
Sitaram (Sitaram), Adhikari (Kapalkundala), Jogesh (Pra- 
fulla), Kalikinkar (MayabasanX Karunamoy (BmdanX 
Birendra Sinha {Durgeshnandini}, Daksha (Dedesha YagnaX 
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Betal {Anand Rohoe), Viswamitra {Sitar BibahaX Karim 
Chacha iSirai-ud-Dauhh), Mirzafar (MirkasiniX Macbeth 
(Macbeth), Clive (Palasir Yuddha), Ram and Meghnad 
(Meghnad Badh), Hamir (Hamir), Kichak and, Duryyodhone 
(Pitndaver Agyantabas), Judhistir and Duryyodhone (Abhi- 
manyu Badh), Ram (Sitar Banabas), Ram (Rtwan Badh), 
Kanchuki (Pandav Gaurab), Rangalal (Bhranti), Prasanna 
Kumar (Shasti-ki-Shanti), Chintamoni (Kalapahar), Aurangzeb 
(Chhatrapati Sivaji), Vidushak (Jana). 

G IRISH Ghose (Nedadu) —Bengal Theatre ; 

a comic actor of the late nineteenth century Girish Ghose, 
popularly known as Nedadu, played such roles as Digbijoy 
(Mrinalini), Sakuni (Durbasar Paran), etc. 

Giribala —Rungmahal: 

roles : Nistarini (Proloy, 1937), Biraja (Rakter Dak), Auntie 
(Toomi O Ami). 

Gita Dey —Minerva, Star, Kasi Viswanath Mancha, Rungmahal; 
starting more than thirty years ago Gita Dey is still on the 
public theatre stage appearing in Amar Kantak at Rung¬ 
mahal (1980). Some of her roles : Sita Bai (Jhansir Rani, 
Minerva, 1949); Sunanda (Rajlakshmi, 1958), Jagadamba 
(Paramaradhya Sri Sri Rcmakrishna), Tagar (Seshagni), Seba 
(Tapasi), Padmarani (Ekdk Dasak Satak), Matangini (Dabi), 
Chameli (Sharmila), Bibhabati (Seema), Induprova (Manjari), 
Kadambini (Bidrohi Nayak), at Star. She also appeared in 
Aghatan at Kasi Viswanath Mancha and Kalarab at Netaji 
Mancha (1978). 

Gita Nag —Biswaroopa; 

Gita Nag played in Biswaroopa's Begum Marie Biswas, 
Kari Diye Kinlam, Subarnalata, Sab Thik Hail and other 
productions. 

Gita Singh— Rungmahal; 

roles : Miss Chatterjee (Durbhasini, 1954), Mili (Ulka), Biva 
(Seshlagna), Thakurji (Kabi), Sabita (Kalpurush), Sujata 
(Mayamriga). Gita Singh was in the theatre for a brief 
period. 

Gitasri —Minerva; 

roles :Meena (Pitaputra, 1954), Draupadi (Sarctthi Sri 
Krishnna. She also played in Minerva’s Pratyabartan (1956). 

Gobinda Ganguli —^Biswaroopa; 

originally of the South Calcutta group theatre Souvanik. 
Gobinda Ganguli, appeared in Biswaroopa’s Begum Marie 
Biwas and Kothaye Pabo Tarey. 
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Golapsundari— Presidency. Classic; 

Golapsundari belonged to late nineteenth centiny. Some of 
her roles : Draupadi (Pandav Gaurab), Rani {Karmabeer). 

Golapsundari (Jr>— Aurora; 

roles : Pramada {Sarald), Prafulla (Debt Chaudhurani). 

Gop ALDAS Bhattacharya —Star, Bengali Theatrical Co., Natyya- 
mandir; 

Gopaldas Bhattacharya, played in The Bengali Theatrical Co. 
of the Madans in 192()s and then with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
at Natyyamandir. Some of his roles : Ramsingha {Alantgir, 
1921, at the Bengali Theatrical Co.), Basudeb iVisbnumaya); 
Kasimad (Pundarik), Ek-Kari (Soroshi), Bachal {Chandra^ 
gupta), Bhajahaii {Prafulla), Vikramaditya {Pratapaditya). 
Earlier, in old Star Theatre he appeared in Rani Bhabani 
(Debi Prasad) and Behula (Astik), teth in 1910, and in Great 
National he played the role of Mesru in Jibane Mar am 
(1911). Giridhar in Bajirao (1911). In 1915 he was seen as 
Glaborio in The Sign of ithe Cross at Star. 

Gourishankar— Minerva: 

Gourishankar appeared in Keranir Jiban, Byavichar and 
Priyar Khonje. 

Gurudas Banerjee —^Kalika, Rungmahal and Rangana; 

a popular actor, Gurudas Baneriee made his stage debut 
at Kalika in the late-forties of the present century appearing 
as Sri Ramakrishna in Yugadevata (1948). Since then he has 
almost monopolized this role as a specialist, both on the 
stage and on the screen. His recent appearance in this role 
was in Nata Nati at Rangana (1975). He has done a few 
other roles also. In 1977-78 he played in Rajadrohi at Rung¬ 
mahal. He is not a regular artiste of the public theatre. He 
has his own touring theatre, M. G. Enterprise, in which 
he is more interested. 

Haradhone Banerjee —^Minerva, Circarina, etc. 

a powerful actor Haradhone Banerjee acted with Utpal Dutt’s 
Little Theatre Group in Ferari Fauz (1961) at Minerva. 
Earlier, he had played in Minerva’s Pratyabartan (1956). 
Other plays in which he appeared are Circarina’s Tushar 
Yuga Aschey and Smnrat O Sundari{\91%). 

Hari (BiDAL>-TEmerald. Minerva and other theatres; 

roles : Ridhika (Nandd Bidaya), Rosena {Abu Hossain), 
Bama {Samaf) etc. 

Hari (Gulfan) —^Emerald, Minerva, Classic and other theatres; 
roles : Sumitra {Raja 0~Ram), Rajmata {Vishaij), Abut Ma 
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{Abu Hossain), Kunti {Pandav Gaurab), Murala {SitaramX 
Ambika {Karmeti Bm\ Shyama (Sarala), Jijabai (5/b/O, 
Sakhar Ma {Raghubir), Ayan {Gopi Gostho) elc. 

Haribhusan Bhattacharya— National, Emerald, Classic, Star, 
Monmohan; 

roles : Ravana {Meghnad Badh, Classic, 1898), Duncan 
(Macbeth), Debadatta (Raja O Rani), Kansa (Nanda Bid ay a), 
Chandrasekhar (Chandrasekhar), Bhabani Pathak (Dehi 
Chaudhurani), Jayakar (Hariraj), Kasim (Alibaba), Ramram 
(Indira), Dandi (Pandaver Agyantabas), Chandrachud (Sita- 
ram), Madhabacharya (Mrinalini), Haralal (Bhramar), 
Niladhwaj (Jana), Agam^gish (Karmeti Bai), Sadasukh 
(Sibji), Saligram (Bhranti), Yudhistir (Kshatrabeer) etc. 

Haridas (Hari Baishnav) —^Bengal; 

roles : Sris (Bishbriksha), Osman (Durgeshnandini), 
Sekendar Shah (Puruvikram), Lakshman (Meghnad Badh). 
Nabakumar (Kapalkundald), Pratap (Chandrasekhar), Selim 
(Asrumati), Hem Chandra (Mrinalini), Amamath (Rajani), 
Magistrate (Surendra-Binodinf) etc, 

Haridasi— Great National; 

Haridasi is one of the five actresses who joined public theatre 
(Great National) in 1874. 

Haridhone Mukherjee— Rungmahal, Star; 

a popular comedian of the stage and the screen. Haridhone 
Mukherjee is an actor of consummate skill and also a good 
singer. He began in th^ early forties appearing in Sri Ran- 
gam’s Maya (1943) and is stiU appearing regularly in Sama- 
dhan at Star, The major part of his acting career he spent 
at Rungmgdial where he appeared in the following plays : 
Durabhasini (Briddha, 1954), Ulka (Dadu), Seshlagna (Bana- 
mali), Kabi (Mahadev), Saheb Bibi Golam (Bhairab), Kal- 
purush (Aurobindo), Mayamriga (Bankimk Ek Mutho 
Akash (Ashu), Swikriti (Nidhu), Nambibhrat (Ghatak), 
Anartha OBajradhar), Ami Mantri Hobo (Patitpaban), 
Chhaya Nayika (Nalini), Baba Badal (Becharam), Uttaran 
(Netai), Subama Golok (Ram Babu) and Tathastu (Sashi- 
bhusan). Joining Star in 1974 Haridhone Mukherjee appea¬ 
red in Pca-ichaya (Mama), Krishnakanter Will (Postmaster), 
Samrat (Dhananjoy) and in Samadhan. 

Harimati —^Bengal, Aurora, National, Grand National; 

roles ; Kundanandini (Bishbriksha), Kishori (Kcd Parinoy), 
Indira (Rejia), Torubala (Torubala), Surama (Dakshina), 
Sri Krishna {Joydeb), Shanti (Promode Ranjan), Diba (Debi 
Chaudhurani) etc. 

44 
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Harimati (Biva Hari>— National; . . „ . „ 

since her rendering of the role of Biva in Raja Bascuita Roy 
(1886) Harimati came to be known as Biva Hari. 

Harimati (Jr) —Thespian ; 
did small roles. 

Harimati (Radio); 

a good singer in the Calcutta Station of All India Radio, 
Harimati was invited to do singing roles in some plays in 
different theatres, such as Modhumeda at Natyyabharati in 
1939, Kuhakini (Shila) at Minerva in Ramprasad 

(Radha) at Kalika in 1946 and Mrinalim (Girijaya at Star 
in 1946. 

Harisundari (Blackie) —Grand National, Thespian. Minerva, 
Classic, Star, Natyyamandir, Rungmahal etc.; 

starting with the masters of the old times, Harisundari 
(Blackie) acted with the pioneer of the new, Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri, appearing in such roles as Gandhari {Narmor ay ana^ 
1926) and Sultana Begum {Digbijoyi). Her other roles : 
Roma {Sitaram\ Bhramar (Krishnakanter Witt), Kundanan- 
dini (Bishhriksha), Jamuna (Prithwiraj), Paribanu (Raghu- 
hir), Ghasetti {Siraj-ud-Daulah), Chhoto Rani {Pratapaditya), 
Asha {Chokher Bdi), Kamini (Dasachakra), Basabi (Bengali 
Theatrical Co.’s Vidurath in 1923, Matangini (Rungmahal’s 
Patibrata in 1934). 

Hemendranath Roy Chowdhury —Star (Art Theatre Ltd.); 

Hemendranath Roy Chowdhury who belonged to a zamindar 
family, acted as an amateur in the Star Theatre appearing 
in such roles as Hafez in Nawabi Amal, Yudhistir in Kar- 
narjun etc. 

Hiralal Chattopadhyay —Classic, Minerva, Monmohan, Rung¬ 
mahal etc. 

starting early in this century Hiralal Chattopadhyay acted 
till the mid-forties. He could do all sorts of roles, both 
serious and comic. 

roles : Sona {Bhramar, 1899), Gayaram {Bhranii), Mohon- 
lal {Siraj’ud-Daulcdi), Jadav {Punarjanma), Narendra {Kan- 
thaharX Humayan (Panipath), Ibrahim (Hindubeer), Alibardi 
{Range Bargi), Kafur {Debdadebt), Karim {Satnam). Byom- 
kesh {Mrinalini), Hebo {Shasti-ki-Shantt)—d[\ these in the old 
theatres. In 1930s and 40s he appeared in Minerva and 
Rungmahal in such roles as: Ghanashyam (Byapika 
Biday a), Daktar {AbhijataX Neda {BehidaX Satyakl (Satya- 
bhamaX Brishaparba {Debjmi), Gtmgaram {Desher DakX 
Bhringi (Kolir Smtadtamamhar^, Kedar Babu {Mahamsd), 
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Pisemosai (Kajri), Haramohan {Pother Sathi), Gunicharan 
{Nandaranir Sansar) etc. 

HiRALi*L Durr—^Bengali Theatrical Co., Star, Monmohan, Natyya- 
mandir etc. 

a good character actor, Hiralal Dutt began early in this 
century and acted with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in Reetimaia 
Natak (1938). 

roles : Hemanta (/or Kinchit), Makhanlal {Dasachakra)^ 
Nizam {Bajirao), Mansingha (Jibon Sandhyo), Hiralal {Rani 
Bhabani), Ramchandra {ChandrculhwajX Dilir {Alamgir), 
Briddha {Vishnu Maya), Kangalicharan {PrafuUa), Bhaba« 
nanda {Pratapaditya), Sanjoy {Kshtrabeer), Debal {Raghtt- 
bir), Kuboloy {Saudagar), Fabius {Sign of the Cross), etc. 

INDUBALA —^Monmohan, Star and other theatres ; 

a great songstress that Indubala is, her services were requisi¬ 
tioned by various theatres from time to time. Indubala 
appeared in Raktakamal (Purabi) at Monmohan in 1929 and 
sang gloriously the songs composed by Kazi Nazrul Islam 
for this play. She also appeared in singing roles in PrafuUa, 
Bilwamangal and other plays. In 1925 she did the role of 
Sona in Nasiram at Star (Art Theatre). At Monmohan, in 
1929 she was seen as Husiar in Jahangir, At Star she appea¬ 
red in Prithwiraj (Megha) and Shakuntala (Banadevata) in 
1950-51. Indubala sang with a remarkable ease and confi¬ 
dence. possessing a powerful yet melodious voice which 
combined strength with graceful artistry. She had her train¬ 
ing in music under celebrated ostads (masters in music). An 
octogenerian lady she now lives in retirement. 

Indubhusan Mukherjee (d. 1949>—Star. Rungmahal, Kalika, 
Monmohan; 

Indubhusan Mukherjee joined Star (Art Theatre Ltd.) in 
1923 and appeared as Srikrishna in Karnarfun. Earlier he 
had acted in jatras and amateur theatrical ^rformances at 
Bhowanipore along with his friends Tinkari Chankraverti 
and Ahindra Chaudhuri. The three joined Art Theatre Ltd. 
together. At Star he appeared in Iraner Rani (Yusuf), 
Rishir Meye (Indrayudha), Chirakumar Sabha (Sris), Bish- 
briksha (Sris). Mantrasakti (Ambar), Poshyaputra (Jogen), 
Manmoyee Giris^ School (Rajen). On the Monmohan stage, 
under Alt Theatre, Indybhusan did the role of Lakshman 
in Sri Ramchandra, and Lakhinder in Chcaidsadagar. hater, 
he did a few comic roles, both on the stage and cm the acreen. 
Some of his other roles; Sutesh {PrafuUa), Antigonus 
{Ckandraguptd), Foster {Chandrasekhar) Sadat Ali {Ayyo- 
dhar Begum), Harismaran {Mahanisa at Rungmahal, 1933). 
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Ardhendu (Pcaher Sdthi, Rimgmahal 1936). At Kalika he 
appear^ in Ramprasad (Birinchi) and Attahpar (1948). 

Indira Dey —Rungmahal; 

roles : Mallika (Chhaya Nayika), Roma (Nahabat), Aparna 
iUttaran, 1971), Budi {Bababadal, 1971). She also played in 
Samt'side, 

Ira Chakraverty : Rungmahal; 
role : Kadambini {Seshlagna). 

Jadumoni —Great National. Bengal; 

one of the first five actresses who joined the public theatre 
(Great National) in 1874, Jadumoni appeared as Radhika in 
Sati-ki-Kcdankini. In Anatida Kanan she did the roles of Rati 
and Shanti. Jadumoni was a good singer of her time. 

Jagattarini —Bengal, National, Classic; 

Jagattarini was one of the first four actresses who join^ the 
public theatre (Bengal) in 1873. She appeared as Debika in 
Sarmistha. Some of her other roles ; 

Tilottama (.Durgeshnandini), Jagamoni (Prafulld), Sri Durga 
(Ravana Badha% Kuma Bai {Hirak Churna Natak), Anna¬ 
purna (Chokher Bali at Classic, 1904). 

Jahar Ganguli —(d. 1969), Mitra Theatre, Star. Rungmahal. 
Natyyaniketan, Natyyabharati, Kalika. Biswaroopa, Minerva, 
Kasi Viswanath Mancha; 

Jahar Ganguli was in the theatre for more than forty years. 
His first role was Banin in Sri Durga at Mitra Theatre in 
1926 and his last was Girish Chandra in Naii Binodini at 
Kasi Viswanath Mancha in 1969. Jahar Ganguli who could 
also sing and dance, when his role demanded, for example 
Bhola Moira in Antony Kabial, first caught the eye of the 
theatre-goers in his role of Fatikchand in Poshyaputra at 
Star (Art Theatre Ltd.) in 1932. His success in this role pro¬ 
moted him to the role of the hero in Manmoyee Girls' 
School (Manas) in the same theatre. This was the beginning 
of his onward march. He left his mark on such roles as 
Sashi Kabi (Pother Dabt), Sushobhan (Dui Purush), Girish 
(Niskriti) and Bhola Moira (Antony Kabial). Some of his 
roles are : 

Nabin and Sajani (Mantrasakti), Keshab (Sankher Karat), 
Nityananda (Sri Gauranga), Satyendra (Bara Bau), Isha 
Khan (Kedar Roy), Sundar (Vidyasundar), Benoy (Gora), 
Khagen (Parineeta), Baroda and Shyamd (Kajr^, Paresh 
(Banglar Meye), Sashanka (Pother Sathi), Hemanta (Bandhu), 
Ananta (Deteaive), Bejoy (Meghmukti), Debdas (Debdas), 
Shyamlal (Ramer Sumati), Mohan (Swami-Stri), Samar 
(Tatinir Bichar), Abani (Rdkter Dak), ASoke (MOyer Dabi), 
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Ramkamal (Nursing Home), Nityananda (Sangram O Shanti), 
Kanak (Sinthir Sindur), Banabir (Dhatri Panna), Baikimtha 
(Baikunther Will), Tarini (Shyamali), Nabin. Roy (Parineeia), 
Abhop’s husband (Srikanta), Prasanna (Rajlakshmi). 

At Biswaroopa he appeared in Lagna. Jahar Oanguli was 
interested in games and sports. He was, for some time, the 
Hockey Secretary of Mohun Bagan Athletic Club. 

Jahar Roy— (d. 1977), Rungmahal; 

Jahar Roy is a rare instance of a stage artiste serving only 
one theatre all his life—Rungmahal—where he first appeared 
as Nakul in Durabhasini (1954) and where his last role was 
Bhujanga Roy in Aparichita (1977). For several years Jahar 
Roy carried Rungmahal on his lone shoulders, no mean 
achievement for a comedian. And yet Jahar could do a 
villain too. His Chowdhury in Anartha (1961) will not be 
forgotten by those who saw him in this role. His other roles: 
Govinda (Seshlagna), Biprapada (Kabi), Sadasib (Kalpurush), 
Shyama (Mayamriga), Raghu (Ek Mutho Akash), Bidhu 
Sarkar (Saheb Bibi Golam), Capt. Dutt (Katha Kao), Mr. 
Chunda (Swikriti), Adhir (Nam Bibhrat), Dolgobinda 
(Ataeb), Biltu Mama (Chhaya Nayika), Bada Jamai (N^abm), 
Jadu Dutt (Ami Mantri Hobo), Nagen Panja (Baba Badal), 
Sachin Roy (Uttaran), Nilratan (Subarna Golok), Kalicharan 
(Annanya), Chakraeswarananda (Bhola Moira), Gokul Das 
(Nanda), etc. He also played in Ek Peyala Cojjee, Chakra, 
Takar Rung Kalo, Pratima, Adarsha Hindu Hotel, Samesidc 
and other Rungmahal productions, besides doing a number 
of roles in old dramas. He also directed' a numl^r of plays. 

Jayasree Sen —Biswaroopa, Rungmahal, Circarina etc; 

a danseuse turned actress, Jaysree Sen appeared in Rung- 
mahal’s DurabKasini in 1954. Joining Biswaroopa she played 
in Kshudha, Down Train, Seta, Lagna, Jago, Begum Marie 
Biswas, Radka and Kothay Pabo Tarey. In 1973 she once 
more came to Rungmahal to play the leading female role 
(Banya) in Anannya, Here she also played the role of Mar- 
jina in Alibaba when this play was revived for a brief period. 
She then went over to Circarina to appear in Samrat O 
Sundari. 

Jharna Debi —Star, Sri Rangam, Rungmahal; 

roles : Utpalbama (Bejoynagar), Sailoja (Niskriii), Imtiaz 
Mahal (Lai Kaur) in Takhat~e-Taus at Sri Rangam in 1951. 

Jhuma Mukherjee —Star ; 

a new-comer, Jhuma Mukherjee appeared in Star’s Samrat 
and Samadhan. 
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JiBEN Bose— Natyyamandir, Natyyanikctan, Sri Rangam, Rung- 
mahal. Minerva; 

Jiben Bose, who died prematurely, acted with Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri in Reetimata Natak (Janak) and in other plays at 
Sri Rangam. He also played in Natyyaniketan’s Pe^her Dabi 
(Mr. Brown) in 1939 and in Minerva’s Rashtr.abiplab (Daud 
Khan) in 1944. Joining Rungmahal he appeared in Dura- 
bhasini (Paresh) in 1954, Vika (Ganen) and Seshlagna (Nisi) 
in 1956. 

JiK)N Ganguli —(d. 1953), Natyyamandir, Natyyanikctan, Star, 
Minerva; 

Jibon Ganguli was chosen by Sisir Kumar Bhaduri for the 
role of Lob in Seeta (1924) at Natyamandir, where he also 
played the role of Madan in Pashani. before going over to 
Minerva to play the same role in Atmadarshan. Returning 
to Natyamandir Jibon Ganguli played the role of Ahmed 
Abdali in Digbijoyi (1928). In Soroshi he appeared as Sagar 
Sardar, and in Tapati as Naresh. At Star he was seen in 
the roles of Sri Gouranga (Sri Gouranga 1931) and Binode 
{Poshyaputra, 1932). His other roles include : Akbar Sardar 
{Roma), Mihir iKhand), Kamini Kumar {Yuga Mahatmya), 
Bikash (Nandaranir Sansar), Surendra {Bada Bou), Ghatot- 
kach iUttara), Ranjit Sinha {Ranjit Sinha, 1940), Narad 
(Durga Sri Hari). 

Jnanesh Mukherjee— Kasi Viswanath Mancha and other recent 
theatres: 

originally a member of the IPTA, and later of Mass Theatre, 
a well-known group theatre of Calcutta, Jnanesh Mukherjee 
appeared in such public theatre plays as Mallika, Naa, 
Aghatan and Beni Sanhar at Kasi Viswanath Mancha. In 
1979 he played in Kalarah at the Netaji Mancha. Later he 
was seen in Bhanga Gorar Khela and Griha Prabesh at 
Basudeb Mancha. Jnanesh Mukherjee also directed a few 
plays. 

JoGENDRA Ghatak —^Bengal Theatre ; 

Jogendra Ghatak who belonged to the theatre of the late 
nineteenth century appeared in such plays as Prahlad Chari- 
tra (Hiranyakashipu), Durbasar Par an (Bhim), Natyyabikar 
(Harish). 

JOGESH Chandra Chaudhuri— (d. 1942), Thespian. Natyaman¬ 
dir, Rungmahal, Natyabharati; 

actor-playwright Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri made his debut 
at Thespian Temple in 1915, appearing in the role of Sena- 
pati in Roma by Ramlal Banerjee, but came into prominence 
in 1924 as the author of S^eta, the drama with whkdi Sisir 
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Kiimar Bhaduri started his Natyamandir on the Monmohan 
stage. 

roles ; Shambuka (SeektX Sakharam {Raghubir), Yudhistir 
(Nora NaraymX Basudeb {Mahaprasthan\ Ali Akbar (D/g- 
Bijoyi), Debdatta (Tapati), Kenaram (Sadhabar Ekadasi\ 
Gobinda {Roma), Adwita {Sri Sri Vishnupriya), Nibaran 
{Seshraksha), Radhikaprasanna {Mahanisa), Rajyeswar 
{Patibrata), Lili Lai {Kajri), Upen {Banglar Meye), Siba- 
prasad {Charitraheen), Basanta Sen {Pother Sathi), Paresh 
{Nandaranir Sansar), Mrityunjoy {Mahamayar Char), Sri 
pati {Parineeta), Atul Ghose (Meghmukti), Shibnarayan 
{Dui Purush, 1942), etc. At Thespian Jogesh Chaudhuri 
appeared as IJ>rahim in Chand Bibi, Sahidas in Rani Dur- 
gabati, Nihal Singh in Hamir, Raj Ballav in Pedasir Yuddha 
and other roles. His Madan Ghose in Prafulla was another 
fine success in an old play. 

JOYNARAYAN MuKHERJEE— Monmohan (Art Theatre Ltd.), 

Minerva, Star, Biswaroopa. 

In 1927 Joynarayan Mukherjee first appeared as Indrajit in 
Sri Ramchandra at Monmohan under the banner of the Art 
Theatre Ltd. Next he was seen here in the dual role of 
Astik and Indra in Chand Sadagar. Some of his roles: Bhanu 
Sinha {Meerabai), Mohonlal {Bange Bargi), Takshak 
{Basuki), Nandakumar {Maharaj Nandakumar), Tarapada 
{Durga Sri Hari), Loijd Cornwallis {Tipu Sultan), Mausong 
{Sonar Bangla), Anuhrad {Bamanavatar), Tarakasur {Shiva- 
Sakti), Suryya {Gayatirtha), Angira {Sati TuLsi), Capt. 
Ventura {Ranjit Singha), Shalibahan {Kamale. Kamini), Baan 
{Ushaharan), Vritrasur {Vritrasur), Bhaskar Pandit {Madan 
Mohan), Dayaram {Rani Bhabcuii), Chandra Bhargab 
{Alakananda), Bairam Khan {Rani Durgabati), Alibardi 
{Palashi), Michael {Sata Barsa A gey), Rupram {Raigarh), 
Balaji Rao {Balaji Rao), Ghiasuddin {Bejoynagar), Setab 
{Arogyyaniketan) and Mahesh {Kshudhaj at Biswaroopa in 
1957, which is his last role. 

Joynarayan Mukherjee now lives a retired life. 

Jugal Dutt —Natyyaniketan, Rungmahal, Minerva ; 

an actor of the 1930s, Jugal Dutt was seen in Siraj-ud- 
Daulah, Debdasi. Sindhu Gaurab, Rajyyasri and other 
plays. 

Jugal Pal —Minerva ; 

In the 1930s Jugal Pal acted in Jatichyuta, Purohit, Ranga- 
rakhi, Satyer Smdhan and other plays. 

jYOxrRMOY Kumar— Kalika Theatre; 

In 1944 Jyotirmoy Kunmr appeared in Kalika’s Bdkunther, 
Will, 
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Jyotsna Biswas—S tar; 

roles : Rekha (Tapasi), Monila (Ekak Dasak Saiak), Ani- 
nima (Dabi), Mary Loren {Sharmila). At Rungmahal she 
appeared as Gunabati in Bfu>la Moira in 1976. 

Kabita Roy —Rungmahal; 

roles : Nirupama (Mayamriga), Shyama (Ek Mutho Akash), 
Chinta (Saheb Bibi Golam\ Hotel Girl (Anartha). 

KadambIKi —Great National. National, Star; 

one of the first five actresses who joined the Great National 
Theatre in 1874, Kadambini appeared in the following roles ; 
Mondodari {Meghnad Badh\ Bimala {Durgeshnandini), 
Rani Bhabani {Palasir Yuddha, National 1878), Suryya- 
mu^i (Bishhriksha), Girijaya {Mrinatini, Great National, 
1878), Damayanti {Ananda Milan, National 1878), Seeta 
{Seetar Banabas, 1881), Rohini {Abhimanyu Badh), Mondo¬ 
dari (Ravan Badh), Biraja (Nasiram), Kusum {Mohini Pro- 
tima), Jamuna {Anand Rohoe), Prasuti {Daksha-Yagna), 
Sudesna {Pandaver Agyant(d>as), Kamala {Hamir), Pramada 
iSarala). 

Kali Banerjee —Biswaroopa, Rungmahal Star and other recent 
theatres; 

at one time a group theatre actor. Kali Banerjee later joined 
the film and then the stage. In 1953 he played, the role of 
Ham in Adarsha Hindu Hotel at Rungmahal. Then he drew 
public attention as Sashi Compounder in Arogyyaniketan 
at Biswaroopa in 1956. Since then he has played in different 
theatres, but not as a regular performer. At Biswaroopa he 
was seen in Kshudha as Sada, (1957), Ghar (1969) and 
Parastri (1975) in which play he replaced Satya Bandopa- 
dhyay. At Rungmahal Kali Benerjee appear^ in a few 
plays, including Alibaba and Annanyya. At Minerva he did 
a role in Byavichar (1976) and then went over to Circarina 
to appear in Agnibanyya (1978). In 1979 he joined Star to 
appear in Sam^han. 

Kalicharan Banerjee— Minerva; 

roles : Dhanapati {Kinnari, 1918). Shah Fakir {SHaram) ; also 
appeared in Reshrni Roomed, 

Kalipada Chakraverti— Star, Kasi Viswanath Mancha, 

Rangana; 

character-actor Kalipada Chakraverti appeared as Somdev in 
Star’s Mrinalini in 1946 and as Bhajahari in Antony Kabicd 
at Kasi Viswanath Mancha in 19^. Later, he played in 
Rangana’s Chandramdh and /oi Ma KaU Boardings 
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Kaliprasanna Pyne— Star (Art Theatre Ltd.); 

Kaliprasanna Pyne who died when he was only twenty-eight, 
appeared as Dronacharyya in Karnarjun (1923) when Art 
Theatre began. He also played the role of Arjun as a subs¬ 
titute artiste in this drama when necessary. 

Kali Sarkar —Sri Rangam. Natyabharati, Rungmahal: 

In 1943 Kali Sarkar appeared in Natyyabharati’s Dhatri 
Panna as Kamaji. At Sri Rangam he did the role of 
Madhab in Bindur Chheley in 1944 and of Dharmadas in 
Dukhir I man in 1947. In 1961 he rendered the role of Nakari 
Babu in Rungmahal’s Anartha. Kali Sarkar also played for 
Bohurupee. 

Kalpana Mukherjee— Rungmahal; 

often seen in oflBce recreation club and group theatre plays, 
Kalpana Mukherjee occasionally appears in public theatre. 
At Rungmahal she did the title role in Nanda (1976) for 
some time and then was seen as Khadija in Samragnee 
Nurjahan. In 1979 she was seen in Hatat Nawab in the same 
theatre. 

Kamakshya Chattopadhyay —Natyyaniketan, Minerva, Mon- 
mohan: 

roles : Tanaji (Gairik Pcdaka), Satyaban (Savitri), Utpal 
(Sati‘tirtha), Prahlad (Bamanavatar), Malik Khasru {Ahhi- 
jan). 

Kamal Mitra —^Minerva, Sri Rangam, Star, Rangana and other 
theatres; 

Kamal Mitra acted in the title role of Sitaram at Minerva 
in 1946. In 1949 he appeared as Naresh in Sri Rangam’s 
Parichaya. In 1980 he was seen in Sonw Khonje at the 
Netaji Mancha. In between he played in different theatres, 
roles : JSandua (Kankabatir Ghat), Mathur Babu {Parama- 
radhya Sri Sri Ramakrishna), Kamal Biswas (Sreyashi), 
Bhuban iSeshagni), Bhabendranath (Tapasi), Kansa (Kara- 
par), all at Star. Other plays in which he appeared are 
Mahanayak Sashanka (Minerva, 1954), Byavichar (Minerva, 
1976), Swarnaboloy (Minerva, 1978), Chandranath (Rangana. 
1979). 

Kanaknarayan Bhup— Star, Natyyamandir; 

a scion of the Coochbehar Raj family, Kumar Kanaknarayan 
Bhup played as an amateur artiste at Star under the auspices 
of the Alt Theatre Ltd. and then acted for some time in 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri's theatre. Some of his roles : Suchet 
Sinha (Chandidas, 1926), Sai Sadagar (Chand Sadagar), Raja 
{Sankher Karat), Janak {Sri Rcmwhandrd), Mr. Lahiri 
{Sodhbodh\ Akhil (Grihaprabesh), Yudhistir {Sri Krishna). 
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At Natyamandir he did Beni Ghosal in Rorm (1929) and 
at Rungmahal Haridas m Sri SrL Vishnupriya (1931). At 
Naba Natyyamandir he appeared as Mahim in Dasher Dahu 
1934. 

Kanika Mazumdar —Biswaroopa and other theatres; 

an actress of the 1960s, Kanaka Mazumdar appeared in 
Biswaroopa’s Hasi, Ghar, Begum Marie Biswas, Kothay 
Paho Tarey, Asami Hazir, Kari Diye Kinlam and Jana Gana 
Mana. Later she played in Grihaprabesh at Basudeb 
Mancha. 

Kankabati— Natyyamandir, Naba Natyyamandir; 

a woman graduate of Calcutta University, Kankabati Sahu’s 
entrance into the public theatre fifty years ago, was an event. 
It was widely advertised in wall posters that “Kankabati 
Sahu B.A.” was joining Star (Art Theatre) Theatre. But 
actually she was seen at Natyyamandir on the Cornwallis 
stage in 1929 with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri whose company she 
never left until her premature death in 1939. 
roles : Jathaima (Roma), Indumati (Seshraksha), Soroshi 
(Soroshi), Bipasa (TapOti), Sachimata {Vishnupriya), Biraj 
Bau {Biraj Bau), Achala {Achala), Mondodari {Sarama), 
Gandhari {Mahaprasthan), Bejoya {Bejoya), Shanta {ReetU 
mata Natak), Sujata {Dasher Dabi), Kumudini {Jogajog), 
Chhaya {Chandragupta), Rupkumari and Udipuri {Alamgir), 
Bejoya (Pratapadityd). 

Kanu Banerjee —Naba Natyyamandir, Sri Rangam, Minerva, 
Biswaroopa, Rangana: 

Kanu Banerjee, who first appeared in 1934 as an amateur 
artiste with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in Biraj Bou as Netai at Naba 
Natyyamandir. played the role of Kailash Khuro in Chandra- 
noth at Rangana in 1978-79. In 1947 he came into promi¬ 
nence for his performance in Dukhir I man (Jamal) at Sri 
Rangam. 

Some of his roles : Saran {Sarama), Nabin {Jogajog), Suhas 
{Taito), Faridim {Rashtra Biplab), Harihar {Biporjoy), 
Kedamath {Ekak Dasak Satak), Sri Ramkrishna {Nati Bino- 
dini) etc. He also played in Biswaroopa’s Kshudha and 
Minerva’s Byavichar. Kanu Banerjee retired from the stage 
in 1980. 

Kartick Chandra Dey—G reat National, Star, Kohinoor, 
Minerva, Naba Natyyamandir; 

from 1908 when he appeared as Bindusar in Raja Asoke at 
Kohinoor Theatre, Kartick Chandra Dey acted till 1936 
when he was seen with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in Re^ihtaJa 
Naiak as Ganapati at Naba Natyyamandir. Some of his 
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roles : Suryyamal {Ahalya Bai), Duryyodhone (Kshatrabeer), 
Servilius (The Sign of the Cross\ Sasthicharan (Demichakra), 
Alnasa (Jibane Marane, 1911), Dr. Pakrasi (Khasdakhaf), 
Khareb (Misar Kumart), Kinnar Raj (KUmari), Jnan (Atnm- 
darshan\ Barrister Ghatak (Jod Barai), Ramlochan (Ban- 
gali), Ramlochan (Reshmi Roomat), Soroshikanta (Bejay 
Ragad), Durgadas (Rangbahar), Chunder Khuro (Ranga- 
rakhi), Bara Babu (Pelaramer Swedeshita), Mogha (Kelor 
Kirti), Sarangarab (Satyer Sandhan), Mir Habib (Nartaki), 
Natabar (Yuga Mahatmya), Nanda (Desher Dak), Chitra- 
gupta (Kritanter Bangadarshan), Mahananda (Sree), Dada 
Mohasai (Sabuj Sudha), Ramrup (Sri Sri Vishnupriya, Rung- 
mahal’s opening play in 1931). 

Kasinath Chattopadhyay— National, Star; 

Kashinath Chattopadhyay, singer-dancer-actor, began in the 
1880s and played till the early twenties of this century. Some 
of his roles : Vishnu (Buddhadev Charit), Rakhal (Bitwa- 
mangal), Nilmadhab (Haranidhi), Jadav (Mayabasan), 
Debendra (Bishbriksha), Govindadas (Pratapaditya), Govinda 
(Jat Kinchit), Natabar (Saudagar), Bhola (Chandradbwaj), 
Neda (Behula), Charandev (Jiban Sandhya), Maiti (Khas- 
dakhal), Suresh (Prafulla), Sahadev (Pandaver Apantabas), 
Biswas (Chandrasekhar), Jagannath (Ratanmanjari), Govinda 
Babu (Biraha). 

Kedarnath Chaudhuri —National and other theatres; 

Kedamath Chaudhuri belonged to the theatre of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. He was the Manager of 
the National Theatre in 1885 and wrote a few plays like 
Pandav Nirbasan (1887), Chhatrabhanga (1883), etc. He 
dramatized Rabindranath Tagore*s novel Bouthakuranir 
Hm a^ Raja Basanta Roy (1886), and also Bankimchandra*s 
Anandamath. Some of his roles : Durjyodhone (Chhatra¬ 
bhanga), Sri Krishna and Dronacharyya (Abhimanyu Badh 
and Pandaver Agyantabas), Jibananda (Anandamath), 
Mohonlal (Palasir Yuddha), Lakshman (Meghnad Badh), 
Jagat Sinha (Durgeshnandint), etc. 

Ketaki Dutt —Natyyabharati, Rungmahal, Star, Kasi Viswanath 
Mancha, Pratap Memorial, Minerva; 
talented daughter of the celebrated actress Prova Debi, 
Ketaki Dutt played a number of roles in different theatres 
since mid-1940s. Her roles : Kanak (Dhatri Panna at 
Natyyabharati, 1944), Piiyambada (Shakuntala at Star in 
1952); Surabala (Seshlagna), Roma (Kabi), Biraja (Kd- 
purush), Seeta (Mayamriga), Chinu (Ek Mutho A hash), 
Chunibala (Saheb Bibi Golam), Manju (Anarthd), all at 
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Rungmahal; Sundari Bai (JEkak Dasak Satak at Star in 
1965) : Soudamini {Antony Kabid) and Binodini {Nati 
Bifwdini) at Kasi Viswanath Mancha. In 1972 she appeared 
in Chaturmukh’s Bar Badhu at Pratop Memorial Mancha 
and gave evidence of her sin^ng ability. In 1980 she was 
seen in Minerva’s Priyar Kronje. 

Keya Chakraverti— (1942-77); 

Keya Chakraverti of Nandikar whose untimely death was a 
distinct loss to the Bengali theatre, acted in Tin Paisar Pala, 
Bhalomanush andi other Nandikar productions when that 
group played as a public theatre at Rangana (1974-75). 

Kironbala— Star, Minerva and Classic; 

Kironbala, who died when only 22, was an actress of great 
talent and possibility. She filled the place of Binodini when 
the latter left Star, and appeared as Rangini in Bellick 
Bazar, and then as Jnanada in Prafulla. Some of her other 
roles at Star : Vishnupriya {Chedtanya Leela), Bishakha 
{Rup Sanatan), Sarala {Sarala), Kamala {Haranidhi). 

Kironbala —Classic, Minerva; 

roles : Mrinalini (Mrinalini), Molina {Moner Matan), Kiron- 
moyee {Bcdidan, Minerva. 1905). 

Kironbala (Tala)— Koljinoor; 

roles : Taj Bibi iChand Bibi, 1907), Nadira (Mayur Sinha- 
san). 

Kironsashi —Emerald; 

roles : Bhanuipati (Pandav Nirbasan, 1887), Sundari 
{Puma Chandra). 

Kiron Banerjee— National, Bengal; 

roles : Bindu {l^ildarpan, 7 December. 1872), Jagat Sinha 
{Krishnakumari), Osman {Durgeshnandini), Pasupati {Mrina- 
linf), Meghnad {Meghnad Badh\ 

Kiron Lahiri —Biswaroopa; 

a newcomer to the public theatre, Kiron Lahiri appeared in 
Biswaroopa’s Asami Hazir, Km Diye Kinlam, Subarnalata, 
Sab Thik Hai ? 

Kiron Moitra —^Biswaroopa ; 

the weU-known group theatre playwright and director Kiron 
Moitra joined Biswaroopa where he was seen in Jana Gana 
Mona, Dena Poona and Subamalata. 

Kohinoorbala— Great National, Star; 

roles : Rosie {Aha Mori), Umasundari {Prafidla at Star in 
1924, 
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Krishnabhamini— Star, Natyyamandir: 

Krishnabhamini whose untimely death in the early thirties 
was a sad loss to the Bengali theatre attracted the attention 
of the audience as Chhaya in Ayyodhar Begum at Star in 
1921, but came into more prominence as Padmabati in Kor- 
narjun in 1923. In 1924 Krishnabhamini scored her greatest 
triumph in acting as Rani in Iraner Rani. She act^ with 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri at Natyamandir in Digbijoyi (Sitara 
and Bharat Nari), Nora Nor ay an (Padmabati), Seshraksha 
(Kamal), Has-nu-hana (title-role), Raghitbir (Shyamali) and 
other plays. Returning to Star (Art Theatre) she did the 
roles of Bani in Mantrasakti, and Shibani in Poshyaputra 
(1932). Some other roles : Amba (Muktir Dak). Piyara 
(Mager Muluk). Arjmad (Golooonda). Vishnupriya (Sri 
Gauranga). Sarala (Sarala). Jhi (Bibaha Bibhrat). Suryya- 
mukhi (Bishabriksha). Goolam (Shiri-Farhad). Rani (Ro/a- 
O-Rani), Kironmoyee (Balidan), Sri Krishna (Sudama) etc. 

Krishna Chandra Dey —Natyamandir. Minerva, Rungmahal; 
the famous blind singer, Krishna Chandra Dey, popularly 
known as K. C. Dey. is one of the greatest singers of the 
Bengali theatre and film. In 1924 he appeared with the 
Bhaduri troupe as Basantadut (herald of spring) in Basanta 
Leela on the Alfred stage. In the same year he was seen as 
Baitalik in Seeta at Monmohan Natyyamandir. From this 
time the blind singer was much in demand for singing roles 
on the stage and the screen, and till today he remains unbeaten 
in his field. Possessing a wonderfully powerful yet melodious 
voice, with his long training in classical music, Krishna 
Chandra Dey carried the whole house with him as he sang 
in the role of Bhikshuk in Chandragupta, or Kabi in Salyer 
Sandhan, or Basanta in Ranger Khela. K. C. Dey was one 
of the founders of Rungmahal in 1931 where he appeared in 
a ml^inber of plays, such as Asabarna (Banikanlha), Sindhu 
Gaurab (Ambar), Sri Sri Vishnupriya (Pagal), Rajyyasri etc. 
He directed the music of a large number of plays. Some of 
his other roles : Parasar (Joydeb), Govindadas (Pratapaditya), 
Majhi (Sree), Nidhiram (Rmgarakhi), Amamath (Proloy). 
Srinath (Agamikal). Anandaswami (Jhansir Rani. Minerva, 
1949). 

Krishnadhone .Mukherjee —^Rungmahal. Natyyaniketan, Natyya- 
bharati. Star and other theatres; 

for about twenty years Krishnadhone Mukherjee was in the 
public theatre doing a number of type roles. Some of his 
roles : Goope Goonda (Patibrdta at Rungmahal 1934), 
Nemai Daroga (Pother Dabi. Natyyaniketan, 1939), Krishna¬ 
dhone (Mahardsd). Ashu (Kafri). Bejoy (Toomi O Ami), 
Daktat (Mayer Dabi), BaM (Detective). Gajanon (Bandhu). 
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Jnan Chandra {Pother Sathi), Dushman (Proloy), at Rung- 
mahal. At Natyabharati he appeared as Kuroram in Pother 
Dak, and Vikramjit in Dhc^ri Panna (1943), Chunilal in 
Debdas (1943) etc. Joining Star in 1954 Krishnadhone 
played in Shyamali (Panchkari), Srikmta (Sahuji) and Dak 
Bun glow (Sahadeb) in 1959. After this he retired from the 
stage. 

Kshetramoni —Great National, National, Star, Emerald etc; 
one of the first five actresses who joined the public theatre 
(Great National) in 1874, Kshetramoni was seen in the 
following, among other roles : Nrimundamalini and Pravasa 
{Meghnad Badh), at National in 1877, Mohishi {Ananda 
Rohoe, 1881), Durga and Trijata {Ravana Badh, 1881), 
Nikasa {Sector Banabas), Odobila {Puruvikram), at Great 
National, Thako {Bilwqmangat), Sohagi {Vishad), Umasun- 
dari {Prafulla), Ichha {Purnachandra), Savitri {NUdarpan), 
Tapaswini {Daksha Yagna), Jhee {Bibaha Bibhraf), Goila 
Bau {Pratapaditya). 

Kshetramohan Gangopadhyay —National; 

Kshetramohan Gangopadhyay was an expert in female roles 
which he did when National Theatre opened in 1872. His 
Saralata in NUdarpan, National’s first play, has been highly 
praised by Amritalal Basu. He also did Monorama in 
Mrinalini and Krishnakumari. 

Kshetra Mohan Mitra —(d. 1944), National, Thespian, Minerva, 
Monmohan; 

a popular actor of the old school who declared himself as a 
disciple of Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi, but whose acting 
style differed from that of his master, Kshetra Mohan Mitra 
began early in this century and acted till the late twenties. 
In 1915 he started a new th^tre Thespian Temple on the 
Grand National Stage. Some of his roles : Ibrahim. (C/iiwd- 
bibi, 1907), Ranji {Bajirao), Siiaj {Palaxir Yuddha), Jal 
Mehta {Hamir), Nagendra and Sris {Bishbrikshd), Chhoto 
Saheb {Scansar), Govinda {Pratapaditya), Suresh {Khas- 
dakkat), Mohit {Balidan\ Selim {Rana Pratap), Akbar 
{Durgadas), Jaimal (Torahof), Baj Bahadur {Rani Durgabati), 
Gangaram {Sitewam), Mgbarak {Hindubeef), Mohonlal 
{BangeBargi), Pitambar {Biraj Bou, 1918 at Star). 

Kunja Bthari Basu—B engal; 

Kunjalal ChakHaverty —Star, Minerva and other theatres; 
Kunjalal Chakraverty was a versatile actor who began in the 
early years of this century and acted till the late forties when 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduii specially invited him to do the role of 
Thakurda in Khasdakhol at Sri Rangam. Kunjalal Chakra- 
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ferty could do all sorts of roles, both light and serious. At 
one time his Shahjahan (Shahjahan) and Aban {Misar- 
kwmri) were regarded as standard performances on the 
serious side, and his Karta in Kelor Kirti and Joyshankar in 
Jod Barat on the lighter side. Some of his roles are : 
Lakhinder {Bchula), Benoy {Jat KinvhitX Dayaram {Rani 
Bhabam), Nero {The Sifin .of the Cross), Basanta Kumar 
iSaoda^qar), Ali Ibrahim {Jihm Sati)>ram), Piyarilal {Sitaram, 
Minerva, 1900), Mahim {Pardpare), Govinda {Ahalya Bai), 
Buddhi {Atmadarshan), Uddhab {Satyabharna), Dharmaraj 
{Kritctnter Bangadarshan), Dinadas {Bangali), Sudhan {Kin- 
nari), Vikramaditya {Pratanaditya). Romaballav {Mantra- 
Sakti), Mahadcv (Fullara), Arjun {Yagnaseni), Ghantakarna 
{Debjatii), Ranga Thakurda {Yaga Mahatmya), Sanjib 
Chaudhuri {Byapika Bidaya). 

Kunjalal Sen —Monmohan (An Theatre Ltd.) Natyyaniketan; 
Kunjalal Sen appeared in a few plays like Chand Sadagar at 
Monmohan in 1927 and Siraj-ud-Daulah at Natyyaniketan 
in 1938. 

Kuntala Chatterjee —Rungmahal; 

played the role of Shanta in Anartha at Rungmahal (1961). 

Kusum Kumari (Prahlad) —Bengal; 

Kusum Kumari was the actress who eclipsed Binodini’s role 
of Prahlad in Girish Chandra’s drama at Star by her won¬ 
derful singing in that role in Rajkrishna Roy’s play Prahlad 
Charkra at Bengal Theatre in 1884, Since then she came to 
be known as Prahlad Kusi. 

Kusum Kumari (Khonra) —National, Star; 

roles : Kush {Seetar Banabas), Bishakha {Pravas Yagna), 
Mangala {Bilwamangal), Puma and Deb Bala {Buddhadeb 
Chark). 

Kusum Kumari (Vishad) —^Emerald, Minerva, Great National, 
Kohinoor; 

by virtue of her wonderful performance as Saraswati in 
Girish Chandra’s Vishad at Emerald (1888), Kusumkumari 
came to be known as Vishad-Kusum. Her other roles : 
Sushama {Dakshina at Aurora, 1901), Saraju {Sansaf, 
Minerva, 1904), Krishna {Nanda Vidaya), Ha {Rafa-O- 
Rani), Girijaya {Mrinalini), Mataji {ImIq Golokchand). She 
was a good singer. 

Kusum Kumari (Marjina) —Grand National, Qassic, Kohinoor, 
Monmohan, Mitra, Star; 

for her singing and dancing as Marjina in Alibaba, with 
Nripendra Bose as Abdalla, Kusum Kumari 1$ distinguished 
from her other two namesakes as Marjina-Kusum, 
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A versatile actress. Kusumkumari acted from the age of 
Amarendranath Dutt. partnering him as his heroine in many 
plays, till 1931, when she was specially called from her 
retirement to do the role of Krishnapriya in Mantrasakti at 
Star, In 1934 she did the role of Durga in Maa at Natya- 
niketan. She did title roles in Bhramar, Kapdkundala, 
Sarala, Prafulla, Ahalya Bm, Biraj Bou, Indira, Rani 
Bhabani, Debbala. 

Some of her roles : Jnanada {Prafulla), Aruna {Joydeb), 
Subhadra {Pandav Gaurab), Sri {Sitaram), Ganga {Bhranti), 
Kasturi (Safi Leela), Vaishnabi (Satnam). Sai Bai (Chhatra- 
pati Sivaji), Binodini (Chokher Bali). Mercia {The Sign of 
Cross), Sanjukta {Prithwiraf), Udipuri (Alamgir), Ambalika 
{Vidurath), Kamala {Dehala Debt), Bejoya {Pratapaditya), 
Gautama {Shakuntcdd), Sachimata {Sri Gaurangd), Debaki 
{Karagar), Jija Bai {Gairik Pataka), Kamala {Sri Durga). 

Kusum Goswami —Natyyamandir, Star, Rungmahal; 

Kusum Goswami acted with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in some 
old and new plays. At Star he did the role of Swarupchand 
in Maharaj Nandakumar in 1943. Earlier, in 1932, he appea¬ 
red in Rungmahal’s Sindhu Gaurab. 

Lalit Mohan Lahiri— Natyyamandir ; 

Lalit Mohan Lahiri made a brief stage appearance with 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri at Natyamandir. 
roles : Vasistha {Seeta, 1924), Arjun {Jana), Brihannala 
(Pandaber Agyantabas). 

Lalit Mitra —(d. 1938) Monmohan, Natyaniketan; 

roles ; Ram Sinha {Alamgir), Bhabananda (Pratapaditya), 
Chhidam {Bange Bargi), Bachal {Chandragupta), Nilkamal 
{Sarala), Biswas {Chandrasekhar), Kangali {Prafulla), Jadav 
(Punarjanma )—all old plays. 

In new dramas his roles were : Rai Bahadur {Jharer Rate), 
Chandra Rao {Gairik Pataka), Siromani {SatUtirthd), 
Ranganath {Aleya). 

Lilabati (Karali) —Star, Sri Rangam, Minerva and other 
theatres; 

a competent actress Lilabati who could sing and dance as 
well, played the role of Bilati in Dukhir Iman (1946) at 
Sri Rangam; Erao Manush and Pratyabartan at Minerva; 
Debi Chaudhurani (Nayan Bou) at Star. 

Lily Chakraverti —Star, Rungmahal and other theatres; 

Lily Chakrav^i has been appearing in public theatre plays 
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she appeared in Aparichita and Rafadrohi (1977); at Kasi 
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Viswanath Mancha she was seen in Namjiban and Beni 
Sanhar (1980) and later in Grihaprahesh at Basudeb 
Mancha. 

Madhabi Mukherjee— 

a renowned film-actress and winner of many film awards. 
Madhabi Mukherjee appeared in a few stage plays, such 
as Naa at Kasi Viswanath Mancha, Kalarab at Netaji 
Mancha etc. 

Mahendra Gupta —(b. 1910) Star, Minerva, Rungmahal; 

actor, director, playwright, Mahendra Gupta. M.A., began 
as a dramatist in 1938 and appeared as an actor in 1947 
in the role of Amaresh in his own play Swarpa Hotcy Bmki 
at Star. A septuagenerian he still in 1980, appears in Sama- 
(Ihan at Star. 

roles : Rameswar (Kalindi), Ramesh (Naukaduhi), Md. 
Tughlak (Bejoynagar), Samudragupta (Samudraguplah 
Prithwiraj (Prithwiraj), Dushmanta (Shakunfala), Ahmed 
Abdali {Balajirao), Tejsinha {Suryyamahal), Alauddin {Pad- 
mini), Basuki and Indra (Rajnartaki), Sibaji (Golcoondu), 
Alamgir {Rajsinha) —all these at Star. 

Going over to Minerva for a brief period he appeared in 
Pitaputra (Gajen) and Sarathi Srikrishna (Arjun). In 1957 
he played in Kalpurush (JLoknath) at Rungmahal. After a 
long period of hibernation Mahendra Gupta returned to 
Star in 1975 and appeared in Krishnakanter Will (Krishna- 
kanta) and subsequent plays like Samrat and Samadhan. 

Malcolm —Star; 

appeared in Palashi (Balaji) and other plays at Star in 
1940s. 

Mamata Banerjee —Rungmahal, Rangana ; 

Mamata Banerjee played at Rungmahal in Saheh Bibi 
Golam ^ada Ginni), Anartha (Mrs. Pakrashi), _/Ca//ia Kao 
(Chahipa), Swikriti (Leena), Ataeb (Dipu), Mantri 

Hobo (Nandarani), Subarna Golok (Tarangini), Tathastu 
(Pramada). At Rangana she appeared in Nata Naii (1975). 

Manadasundari —^National, City and other theatres ; 
roles : Parul (Torubala), Molina (Molina Bikash). 

Mandira Roy —Rungmahal; 

roles : Kamalini {Subarna Golak), Shelley {Tathastu) etc. 

Manindranath Ghose —^Monmohan. Star, Natyyaniketan; 

Mani Ghose, as he was popularly called, acted in a number 
of plays in the twenties and thirties of the present century, 
roles : Jogesh (Pother Seshe), Narak (Karagar), Baji Ghor- 
pure (Gairik Pataka), Jhontu (Premer Dabi), Yusuf (Arbi 
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Hur), Subahu {Rishir Meye), Akbar Sardar {Pdlisamaf), 
Indra (Debasur), Ugraditya (Aleya), Raj Ballav (Siraj-ud- 
DaUlah), Bhairab (Jharer Rate), Arun {Dhrubatara), Kalu 
Sardar (Kedar Roy), Bhairab (Khana), Gurgan Khan 
{Chandrasekhar), Suresh (PrafuHa) etc. 

Manindranath Mondal (Montu Babu)— Unique, Thespian, 
Classic, Kohinoor, Minerva etc; 

an actor of the early years of this century, Manindranath 
Mondol played in Bajirao (Chandrasen), Tarabai (Rana- 
sanga), Chand Bibi (Eklas Khan), Siraj-ud-Daulah (Mir- 
madan), Mirkasim (Suja-ud-Daulah), Sibji (Joy Singha), 
Roma (Alauddin), Samsar (Ramendra), Balidan (Ghana- 
shyam) etc. 

Manjula —Rangana; 

a new entrant to the theatre, Manjula played in Rangana’s 
Chandranath and Jai Ma Kali Boarding (1979). 

Manju Biiaitacharya —Star; 

a new comer at Star, Manju Bhattacharya appeared as 
Rohini in Krishnakanter Will. She also played in Sama- 
dhan. 

Manju Dey —Star, Minerva, Biswaroopa etc. 

Manju Dey joined Star to play in Tapasi (Sushama) in 
1963. In 1971 she was seen in Biswaroopa’s ChowrUighee. 
In 1975-76 she played in Byavichar and Swarnaholoy at 
Minerva. In 1979 she appeared! in Thana Thekey Aschi on 
the Rungmahal stage. In 1980 she did a role in Sujata at 
Andhra Hall. Her stage appearance is occasional. 

Manmathanath Pal (Handu Babu) —Grand National, Kohi¬ 
noor, Minerva, Star; 

Manmathanath Pal, a disciple of Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi, 
joined the stage in the early years of this century and acted 
till the mid-thirties. vSome of his roles : Debal {Raghubir, 
Minerva, 1903), Ham {Samsar), Bhabananda {Pratapa- 
ditya), Saukat Jang {Siraj~ud~Daulah), Romanath {Balidan), 
Tahabar {Durgadas), Farhad {Siri Farhad), Aswini {Pufiar- 
janma), Dandi {Pandav Gourab), Niranjan {Saudagar), 
Niranjan {Joydeb), Raghuji {Chand Bibi), Vinayak (Raja 
Asoke), Jagannath (Rani Durgabati), Somnath (Ahyala Bai), 
Kama (Kshtrabeer), Rameshis (Misatkumari), Nadir Shah 
(Nadir Shah), Kelo (Kelor Kirti), Dhanapati (Kinnari), Dol 
Govinda (Jod Barat), Mahabir (Krittmter Bangadarsan), 
Gobordhan (Ratkana), Mon Raja (Atmadarshan), Narad 
(Satyabhama), ^khadas (Bangcdt), Manmatha (Yuga^ 
Mahatmya), Raja (Jctichyutd), Sri Krishna (Yt^nmeni), 
Afjal (Nartakt). In the early thirties Handu Babu joined 
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Star Theatre where he did the role of Mriganka in ManirU’ 
sakti for some time after Ahindra Chaudhuri had left Star 
to join Minerva. 

Matilal Sur —National, Emerald ; 

belonging to the first group of young men who set up the 
first public theatre in Calcutta (National Theatre, 1872), 
Matilal Sur appeared in the opening play Nildarpan in dual 
roles, Raicharan and Torap. and scored a big success. He 
was one of the big actors of the time. Some of his roles : 
Satyadas iJCrishnakumari), Bibhison and Mahadev 
nad Badh, National, 1877), Bham Shah {Amml Rohoe, 
1881), Katlu Khan {Dwfieshnandini), Saileswar {Madliabi 
Kankan), Yudhistir {Pandav Nirbasan), Damodar (Purnu' 
chandra), Nanda (Nanda Vidaya), Vikramdev (Raja O- 
Rani). 

Menaka Das —Star ; 

appeared in Samrat (Tarala) and other plays at Star. 

Mihir Bhattacharya —Sri Rangam, Natyabharati, Rungmahal. 
Star etc; 

Mihir Bhattacharya came into prominence as Dwijadas in 
Sri Rangam’s Bipradas in 1943. Here he also appeared as 
Samar in Taito. At Natyabharati he played in Sangram O 
Shanti (Maganlal), Nursing Home (Sushanta), Plahan 
(Sekhamath), Pother Dak (AtuI), Debdas (Mohini). At Rung¬ 
mahal he was seen in Binsa Satabdi (Hemanta), Anupamar 
Prem (Lalit), Banglar Pratap (Pratap). Santan (Bhabananda). 
Joining Star in late 194()s Mihir Bhattacharya did a num¬ 
ber of roles, such as Ahin (Kalindi). Aukshoy (Naukadubi), 
Aurangzeb (Golcoonda), Harihar (Bejoynagar)^ Mohammad 
Ghori (Prithwiraj), Bhim Sinha {Padmini), Sankhachud {Raj- 
nwtak0. In the new Star he played in Shyamali (1953) as 
Sisir and in Parineeta (1955) as Abinash, His premature 
death ended a promising career. 

Mintoo Chakraverti— Rungmahal. Minerva. Circarina etc.; 

an actor with a flair for comic acting, Mintoo Chakraverti 
started his career at Rungmahal in 1959 appearing in Ek 
Mutho Akash (Bhonda) a^ then in side roles in a number 
of plays till 1973 when he was seen as Mustafa in Alibaba. 
Some of his roles at Rungmahal were—Adhir (Anarthd), 
Bullet (Katha Kao), Becharam (Ataeb), Sridhar (Baba 
Boded), Deodar {Ttdhastu), Govioda Babu (Subarna Golok). 
In 1974 he played in Prajapati at Minerva where he was 
also seen in Priyar Khonji in 1980. In between he appeared 
in Circarina*s Tushar Yuga Asekey and l6isi Viswaimth 
Mancha's Namjibon. 
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Mita Chatterjee —Star, Biswarcwpa ; 

In 1958 Mita Chatterjee appeared as Kamal-lata in Raj- 
lakshmi at Star. In the same theatre she did the role of 
Sunanda in Dak Bunglow. In 1964 she was at Biswaroopa. 
to play in Lagna. Since then she has not been seen in public 
theatre. 

Monmohan Goswami —Minerva, Classic, Star ; 

a graduate of the Calcutta University, Monmohan Goswami 
chose to be an actor in the public theatre in the early years 
of this century. He wrote a few plays as well for the con¬ 
temporary theatres. Some of his roles : Priyanath {Samar at 
Minerva, 1904). Paresh (Samaj), Clive (Siraj-ud-Daulah at 
Classic, 1906), Jodhmal (PrithwirajX Malhar Rao (Bajirao), 
Dilir Khan (DurgacJas), Durjoy Singha {Jihan Sandhya), 
Kalicharan (Paraparc), Behari (Chokher Bali). 

Mohcndralal Basu —(d. 1901) Bengal, National, Ejnerald, 

Classic; 

one of the outstanding actors of the early years of the Bengali 
theatre, Mohendra Basu was known as ‘the tragedian’. A 
disciple of Girish Chandra Ghose, Mohendra Basu made 
his debut in 1872 at the opening of the National Theatre, 
appearing as Sadhu and also in a female role (Padi Moirani) 
in Nildarpan. In Krishnakumari he was Ahalya Debi. He 
then passed on to grave and serious male roles. Some of 
his roles are : Lakshman {Meghnad Badh., Sector Bibaha, 
Ravana Badh, 1881), Siraj {Palasir Yuddha, 1878, National), 
Osman {Durge^hnandini), Uday Bhatta {Hamir), Sarat 
{Sarat Sarojini), Brihannala {Pandaver Agyantahas), Puru 
and Sekendar Shah {Puru-Vikram), Sachindra {Rajani), 
Duryyadhone {Patidav Nirbasan), Kumar Sen {Raja O Rani), 
Govindalal {Krishnakanter Will)> Bhisma {Pandav Gaurab), 
Gangaram {Sitaram), Krishnakanta {Bhramar), Alarka 
{Vishad), Nagendra and Sris {Bishabriksha), Pasupati {MrU 
nalini), Pratap Sinha {AsnimatiX Nimchand {Sadhabar Eka- 
dashi). 

Mohendranath Chaudhuri —Star ; 

popularly called Mohendra Master, Mohendra Chaudhuri 
acted in the closing years of the nineteenth century. In Girish 
Chandra’s Chaitanya Leela (1884) he played the role of 
Gangadas. In Nemai Sannyas he was seen as Chandra¬ 
sekhar. His famous role is Nawab in Chandrasekhar. 

Molina Debi—( d. 1977)— Sri Rangam, Kahka, Rangana; 

Molina Debi, well-known as a film-actress, came into promi¬ 
nence on the stage in 1943 when she appeared as Bandana 
in Bipradas at Sri Rangam. In the same theatre she played 
the role of Mallika in Taito in 1944. She then joined Kalika 
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Theatre where she appeared in BcUkunther WUk Mejadidi, 
Juga Devata and other plays. After a gap of many years she 
was seen at Rangana in Nata Nati as Gangamoni in J975. 

Moni CHATTERJEE—Rungmahal; 

a veteran prompter of the public theatre since 1930s, Moni 
Chatterjee has acted in minor roles in the sudden absence of 
scheduled artistes. 

Moni Srimani —(d. 1978), Sri Rangam, Biswaroopa; 

a comic actor, Moni Srimani appeared in side roles in a 
number of plays, starting in mid-forties at Sri Rangam. 
Later he played in Biswaroopa productions, such as 
Arogyyanikctan (Indir), Kshudha (Mr. Baish) etc. At Sri 
Rangam he was seen in Bindur Chhcley (Bhairab), Takhr- 
e-Taus (Ajuddin) and other plays. 

Monorama —Natyyamandir, Star, Natyyaniketan ; 

popularly known as “Captain Mona”. Monorama was in the 
public theatre for a long time. Among her many roles men¬ 
tion may be made of some of her later ones, such as Madhuri 
in Pashani at Natyyamandir in 1924, Kunti in Karnarjun, 
a year earlier, at Star. At Natyyaniketan she appeared in 
Kedar Roy (Sunanda) and Gora (Barada.sundari) in 19.36. 

Monoranjan Bhattacharya - (d. 1954) Natyyamandir, Star, 

Natyyaniketan, Rungmahal, Natyyabharati, Kalika ; 
a science graduate of the Calcutta University and a freedom- 
fighter of the anti-partition days, actor-playwright Mono¬ 
ranjan Bhattacharya joined Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s group to 
do the role of Valmiki in Natyyamandir’s opening play 
Seeta (1924). Since then he came to be known as “Maharsi”, 
alike for the role of Maharsi Valmiki he did so well in 
SiCta and also for his personal character. During his thirty 
years Jife in the public theatre, Monoranjan moved from 
one tHeatre to another and did a variety of roles. He also 
played in Bohurupee’s Char Adhayaw Some of his roles ; 
Chiranjib (Pashani), Beni Ghosal (Pallisamaj). Jadav 
(Bindur Chheley), Sagar Sardar (Soroshi), Jogendra 
(Bara Bau\ Kam Bux (Alaingir), Raja (Visorjan), Arjun 
and Bhargab (Nara Narayana), Shibcharan (Seshraksha). 
Kichak (Pandaver Agyantabas), Shankar (Pratapaditya), 
Madan Ghose (Prafidla), Ram Manikya (Sadhahar Eka- 
dashi), Bhandu Dutt (Fullara), Rasik (Chirakumar Sabha), 
Rajaninath (Poshyaputra), Dumyutsen (Savkri), Kamandak 
(Khana), Tarka Vachaspati (Purnima Milan), Rajani 
(Bratacharini), Kama (Chakrabuhya), Mrityunjoy (Ma), 
Upen (Charitraheen), Hridayballav (Dr. Miss Kumud), 
Mastermosai (Dukhir fman\ Suren (Makarsar Jal), Haria 
(Rakter Dak)» Bhuban {Debdas\ Dukhadahan (Bish Bachar 
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A^^ey), Mahimaranjan {Nandarmir Sa/isar), Satyaprasanna 
{Matir Ghar), Dewan {Ratnadeep), Dhanada (Dwipantm’). 

Mono Mukherjee —Minerva, Rungraahal and other theatres; 
a recent addition to the list of public theatre actors, Monu 
Mukherjee was seen in Minerva’s Byavichar, Rungmahal’s 
Amor Kantak and in a few other plays. 

Mkinalkanti Chose —Star, Monmohan (Art Theatre) and 
Rungmahal; 

Mrinalkanti Chose, a well-known singer, appeared in a few 
stage plays like Sri Ramchandra at Monmohan Theatre in 
1927, Swayambara at Star (1931) and later at Rungmahal in 
Dehdasi, Sindhu Gaurab, Asabarna and Santan (Bankim 
Chandra’s Anandamctth) in 1945. 

Mrinal Mukherjee —Rungmahal, Rangana ; 

a promising artiste with a talent for comic acting, Mrinal 
Mukherjee appeared in all Rungmahal plays from Anartha 
(1961) to Rajadrohi (1977) and then joined Rangana to act 
in Chandranath and Jai Ma Kali Boarding. Some of his 
roles : Canesh {Anartha), Pandit {Nambibhrat), Kalachand 
{Ataeb), Bishu {Ami Mantri Hobo), Sridhar (]Baba Badal), 
Bans! {Vuaran), Cananath {Tathastu), Dayal {Anannya), 
Sarat Pandit {Nanda). 

Mukuuyoti— Minerva ; 

roles ; Swarga {Gaxatirtha, 1937), Bindubasini {Kasinath, 
1947). 

Murari Bhaduri —Sri Rangam ; 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s brother Murari Bhaduri who bad 
earned reputation in the Calcutta University Institute plays, 
appeared at Sri Rangam in some old plays. In Takht-e- 
Taus and Prasna he did the roles of Zulhkar Khan and 
Burman respectively. 

Nabakumar —Star, Rungmahal; 

son of the celebrated actor Nirmalendu Lahiri, Nabakumar 
had a brief stage career at Star where he did the role of 
Cirin in Parineeta in 1955, Dipak in Tapasi (after Soumitra 
Chatterjee left Star) and Sadabrata in Ekak Dasak Satak 
(1965). At Rungmahal he did the role of Suvra in Maya- 
mriga (1958). A promising career ended with his untimely 
death. 

Nabadwip Halder —Biswaroopa, Rungmahal; 

a public entertainer through comic skits, Nabadwip Haidar 
appeared in a few plays such as Arogyyanike^an (Dantu) at 
Biswaroopa (1956) and Stdieb Bibi Golam (Mati) and /4n«r- 
tha (Mr. Pakrashi) at Rungmahal (1960-61). 
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Nabatara—^M inerva; 

an actress of the 1930s, Nabatara did such roles as Rati 
(Phoalasar), Na Bou {Rangarakhu 1930). Sree {Sree), 
Kalyani {Jatichyutd), Kallolini {Desher Dak). 

Nagendrabala —Bengal, Star, Minerva; 

as actress of merit, Nagendrabala spanned the old and the 
new theatres during her four decades on the public stage. 
In 1889 Nagendrabala appeared as Sushila in Haranidhi at 
Star Theatre. In 1930 she did the role of Shyama in Ranga^ 
rakhi at Minerva. In between she did a large number of 
roles with great success, reaching perhaps the top in Bya~ 
pika Bidaya as Mrs. Pakrasi (1926). Some of her roles : Siri 
(Siri-Farhad), Mukti {Promode Ranjati), Sushila (Haranidhi)^ 
Santa (Torubala), Iman {Kalapahad), Rajlakshmi and Saras- 
wati (Balidan), Bindu {Mayahasan\ Mrinalini {Mrinatini), 
Bada Ginni (Bangali), Bada Thakurma (Jod Barat), Nara- 
yani (Tulsidas), Manthara Kubja (Ramayane Art), Pravan- 
janmoyee (Yuga-Mahatmya). She also played in Yagnaseni, 
Trimurii, Jatichyuta (Tripurasundari) and other Minerva 
plays. 

Nagendranath Bandopadhyay-— (1859-82), National, Bengal; 
one of the most efficient organizers of the first public theatre 
in Calcutta, Nagendranath Bandopadhyay played the role 
of Nabinmadhab in Nildarpan at the opening of National 
Theatre (1872). His other roles include Puru and Sekendar 
Shah (Puru-Vikram), Surendra (Surendra-Binodini), Balen- 
dra Sinha (Krishnakumari). Hcmchandra (Mrinalini). He 
wrote a few plays also. 

Nanigopal Mullick —Star (Art Theatre Ltd.); 

even among a galaxy of stars in Karnarjun at Star in 1923 
under the banner of Art Theatre Ltd., Nani Mullick caught 
the eye of the audience by his renderiitg of the role of 
Bhim. He played the same character also in Sri Krishna. 
Again he came to the forefront as Damodar in Manmoyee 
Girls' School. His other roles were Bhairab (Pallisamaf), 
Nafarmaraa iChandidas), Banik (Sri Batsa), Jadav (Pimar- 
janma), Kasi (Bara Bou) etc. In the pre-Art Theatre era of 
Star he did a few roles as : Raghuji in Nawabx Amal (1922), 
and Trivedi (Raja O Rani). 

Naresh Ghose —Star (Art Theatre Ltd.); 

Naresh Ghose did minor roles at Star, Dadhichi in Deha- 
sur being one of them. 

Narayani— Star; 

roles : Kamala (Chandradhwaj), Niraja (Saodagar). 
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Naresh Chandra Mitra —(1888-1968), Minerva, Star. Natyya- 
mandir, Natyyaniketan. Rungmahal, Natyyabharati. Kalika, 
Biswaroopa; 

a law graduate of Calcutta University, Naresh Chandra Mitra 
joined Minerva Theatre in 1922 even as his class friend Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri, a college teacher, did join the Bengali Thea¬ 
trical Co, one year earlier. Moving from theatre to theatre 
Naresh Chandra Mitra acted> till his eightieth year. Imme¬ 
diately before his death he acted in jatra plays, Sonai Dighi 
and BangcUi. A noted director and skilful character actor. 
Naresh Chandra Mitra appeared in a large number of plays, 
the first of which was Chandragupta at Minerva in 1922 
and the last Setu at Biswaroopa in 1959. 
roles : Kattayan {Chandragupta), Mr. Jacob {Pelaramer 
Swadeshita), Shahjahan and Dildar {Shahjahan), Kangali- 
charan {Prafidla), Jadav {Pimarjanma), Rupchand (Balidan), 
Shankar (Raja O Rant), Sakuni (Karnarjun), Vringar (Pun- 
darik), Srimanta (Kedar Roy), Panu Babu (Gora), Bharat- 
chandra (Bharatharsha), Raghupati and Nakshatra Roy 
(Visarjan), Achintya (Kalindi), Nilkamal (Sarala), Jiten 
(Banglar Meye), Behari (Mahanisa), Haran and Behari 
(Charitraheen), Mr, Sen (Mala Roy), Kalinath (Patibrata), 
Gopi Mitra (Dui Purush), Basanta (Dehdas), Rai Bahadur 
(Pather Dak), Amareswar (Pother Sathi), Ananta (Ram- 
prasad at Kalika, 1946) and Lakshman Rao (Jhansir Rani 
at Minerva in 1949). 

He also appeared in Biswaroopa’s Kshudha in 1957. For 
his long and distinguished career as an actor and director 
Naresh Chandra Mitra was called Natasekhar. 

Narisundari —Star. Minerva ; 

a celebrated songstress of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, Narisundari’s name lives on specially 
for her songs in the role of Dalani Begum in Chandrasekhar 
(Star 1894), Bejoya in Pratapaditya (Star 1903) and Chhaya 
in Chandragupta (Minerva 1911). It is said that half the 
auditorium became empty after Dalani Begum’s song ‘Aju 
Kanha Meri’ in Chandrasekhar. Her other roles include : 
Rangini (Mayabasan), Daria (Rajsinha), Dolena (Kala- 
pahad), Meherunnesa (Rana Pratap), Ganga Bai (A holy a 
Bat), Sabita (Rani Bhabani), Monibhadra (Behula), Leela 
(Sinhal Bejoy), Haimabati (Dasachakra), Kinnari, (Kinnari, 
Star, 1919), Suryyamukhi (Bishbriksha), Narisundari was 
seen on the stage till the mid-twenties. In 1926 she did 
the role of Prithibi in Sri Durga at Mitra Theatre. 

Niharbala —(d. 1955) Star, Monmohan, Natyyaniketan; 

Niharbala was in the public theatre from 1921 to 1935. 
After her first appearance as Jinnat in Ayyodhar Begum at 
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Star in 1921, she shot into fame as Niyoti in Kamarjun in 
the same theatre, under the banner of The Art Theatre Ltd. 
Her songs as Nirabala in Tagore’s Chirakumar. Sabha at 
Star (1925) surprised and pleased the poet himself. Her 
other roles : Nartaki (Iraner Rani), Padma {Muktir Dak), 
Himi {Griha Prabesh), Sudatta (Rishir Meye), Asti (Sri 
Krishna), Bhujangini (Lakhtaka), Nalini {Sodhbodh), Rami 
{Chandidas), Biva {Paritran), Gul Banu {Maf*er Muluk), 
Roma (Pallisamaj), Fullara (Fullara), Nandini (Srihatsa), 11a 
(Raja O Rani), Helen {Chandraaupta), Sri Krishna (Joydeb), 
Prafulla {Prafulta), Mokshoda (KhasdakhaD, Siri (Siri Far- 
had), Madanmanjari (Jana), Manasi (Mewar Patan), Sundari 
(Chandrasekhar), Alaka (Naha Yauban), Hcmangini (Aleck 
Babu), Roma (Rakhi Bandhan) at Star. At Natyaniketan, 
her roles were : Aleya (Siraj-ud-Daidah), Fatima Begum 
(Mirkasini), Bijoli (Jharer Rate), Charu (Dhruhatara), Savi- 
tri (Savitri), Abhimanyu (Chakrahuhya). Khana (Khana), 
Brojorani (Ma), Sila (Bratacharini), Saradeswari (Purineeta), 
Lakshana (Mahaprasthan), Subamalaia (Mahamayar Char), 
Suniti (Kalindi). At Monmohan she did the roles of Bira- 
bai (Gairik Pataka, 1930) and Haimabati (Muktir Vpaya, 
1930). 

Nikhillndra Krishna Deb -National, Grand National, Classic, 
Minerva etc. 

brother of the famous actor Chunilal Deb. Nikhilcndra 
Krishna Deb belonged to the early decades of the twentieth 
century, 

roles : Kshitidhar (Mukul Munjara. Classic, 1898). Binode 
(Sansar), Baktiar Khilji (Prithwiraj), Shah Suja (Bharat Gau- 
rab), Lakshman Sen (joydeh), Osman (Nawah Nandini), 
Baktiar (Rejia), Sibnath (Prafulla) etc. 

Nilmadha» Chakraverti— Aurora, National, Star, Classic etc. ; 
a reputed actor of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century Nilmadhab Chakraverti played a large number of 
roles. 

roles : Jagannath Misra (Chaitanyaleela), Brahma (Dhruba 
Charitra), Brahma (Daksha Yai>na), Madan Ghose (Prafulla), 
Mirzafar (Siraj-ud-Daulah), Bhabani Pathak (Dehi Chau- 
dhurani), Puskar (Nala Damayanti), Sashibhusan (Sarala). 
Dukari Sen (BelUck Bazar), Dadoji Kondodeb and Sayesia 
Khan (Durgadas) etc. 

Nilima Das— Star, Rungmahal, Minerva and other theatres; 
Nilima Das appeared in Angar (Rupa) and Ferari Fauz 
(Radharani) of Utpal Putt’s Little Theatre Group at Minerva. 
Later she played in Star’s Ekak Dasak Satak (Kunti), Shar- 
mila (Supama), Seema (Shanta), Dabi (Mrs. Achariya), 
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Manjari (Suniti) and Bidrohi Nayak (Jagattarini), In 1976 
she played the role of Meherunnesa in Samragnee Nurjahan 
on the Rungmahal stage for a few nights. She was seen in 
Aloye Chhayae at Sujata Sadan and Namjibon at Kasi 
Viswanath Mancha (1978-79). 

Nirmal Kumar —Star, Biswaroopa, Kasi Viswanath Mancha; 

a film-artiste Nirmal Kumar played the title role of Srikanta 
at Star in 1957. In 1966 he was at Biswaroopa to appear in 
Jago, At Kasi Viswanath Mancha he acted in Naa (1975) 
and at Netaji Mancha in Kalarab (1978). 

Nirmalendu Lahiri —(d. 1950), Bengali Theatrical Co., 

Monmohan, Star, Mitra, Natyyaniketan. Rungmahal, 
Minerva; 

Nirmalendu Lahiri started his acting career in 1922 at the 
Bengali Theatrical Co. appearing in the title role of Pratapa- 
ditya and then in Ratneswarer Mandir and Vidurath. His 
last role was Basanta in Dehdas at Minerva in 1950. Some 
of his roles will long be remembered by those who saw 
them, such as, Sivaji {Gairik Pataka), Siraj-ud-Daulah 
(Siraj-ud-Daulah), Kansa {Karagar), Nawab {Chandra¬ 
sekhar), Humro Sardar (Mohua), Dildar (Shahjahan), Bhaja- 
hari iPrafulld), Nirmalendu Lahiri was given the title of 
Natyyavinode. 

Other roles : Bhaskar Pandit {Bange Bargi), Rana Kumbha 
{Meerabai), Mahisasur {Sri Durga), Dadamosai {Rakta 
Kamal), Keshab {Praner Dabi), Prasanta {Jharer Rate), 
Upen {Dhrubatard), Jyoti {Bratacharini), Aswapati {Savitri), 
Bhim {Chakrabuhya), Netai {Ma), Sachindranath {Mahama- 
yar Char), Rangalal {Sindhu Gaiirab), Dhanuki {Asabarna), 
Madhab Roy {Sinthir Sindur), Joy Sinha {Rastrabiplab), 
Md. Tughlak {AbhijanX Govindalal {Krishnakanter Will). 
Hemchandra {Mrinalini), Bilwamangal (Bilwamangal), Mohit 
{Khasdakhat), Bidhubhusan {Sarala), Shahjahan {Jahangir), 
Arjun {Jana) etc. 

Nirodasundart —Classic, Star, Minerva, Monmohan, Natyya- 
mandir, Mitra, etc.; 

originally a ballet-girl. Nirodasundari’s first role was Bansari 
in Nirmala at Classic in 1898. She was seen on the stage 
till 1942 when she appeared in Minerva’s Chirantani (Miss 
Chatterjee) and Supriyar Kirti (Jadumoni and Bhabani). 
roles : Rangila {Kanthahar), Ketu {Aheria), Dalani {Chan¬ 
drasekhar), Kinnari {Rinnarl), Tungabhadra {Seeta), Beera- 
bai {Akmgir^, Jijalai {Gairik Pataka), Ma Saheb (Abut 
Hasan), Mashima {Jharer Rai^, Shyaroa {Saii-tirtha), Guno- 
mani {Kabi Kalidas) etc. 
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Nirupama —Natyyamandir, Monmohan, Natyyaniketan. Minerva, 
Star; 

Nirupama was a popular actress of 1920s and 1930s. 
roles : Flora (BangaliX Lalita {Father Seshe), Chandana 
(Kar.agar), Shyamali {Gairik Pat^a), Reba {Jbarer Rate), 
Chandrika (Aleya), Gouri {Bange Bargi), Madanika 
{Khana), Ghesetti {Siraj-ud-Daulah), Sona {Kedar Roy), 
Nilima {Sangram O Shanti), Monimala {Nursitig Home), 
Kshama Debi {Maharaja Nandakumar) etc. 

Nistarini— Bengal; 

role ; Labangalata {Rajani, 1895). 

Nitish Mukherjee— (d. 1965) Sri Rangam, Rungmahal, Biswa- 
roopa, Kalika etc.; 

Nitish Mukherjee was in the public theatre for about 
twenty-five years. 

roles : Amiya {Rakter Dak, Rungmahal, 1941), Satadal and 
Arup (Toomi O Ami), Bimal {Mayer Dahi), Girin Babu 
{Durahhasini), Rajib {Ulka), Rajan {Kabi), Amiyanath 
{Mayamriga), Tarafdar {Kalpurush), Chhoto Babu {Saheh 
Bibi Golam), Dr. Prasanta Mitra {Anartha) —all at Rung¬ 
mahal. Bipul Roy {Diikhir Iman, Sri Rangam, 1946), Rana 
Kumbha {Meerabai at Kalika), Kalicharan {Dwipantar, 
Kalika, 1951); Jibon Mahasaya {Arogyyaniketan, Biswa- 
roopa, 1956), Bilwamangal (BUwamangal), Bhajahari 
{Prafulla), Aurangzeb {Shahjahan) etc. 

Nivanoni —(d. 1978), Star, Mitra, Monmohan, Sri Rangam etc.; 
beginning her stage career as early as in 1909 at National 
where she appeared in Samsar, Nivanoni came into promi¬ 
nence in 1923 as Draupadi in Star Theatre’s Karnarjun. She 
was in the theatre for more than four decades, 
roles : -Ahiron {Golcoonda), Nirmala {Chirakumar Sabha), 
Sachi (Debasur), Adyyasakti {Muktir Upaya), Kausalya {Sri 
Ramchandra), Manasa {Chand Sadagar), Sachi {Sri Durga), 
Kripamoyee {Bipradas), Mrs. Dhole {Taito), Raj Kaur 
{Rcmjit Sinha), Gayasurer Ma {Gaya-tiriha), Basundhara 
{Chakradhari), Sudakshina {Vshdharan), Elokeshi (Bindur 
Chheley), Mamata {Parichaya at Sri Rangam, 1949), Uma- 
sundari {Prafulla), Udipuri {Alamgir) etc. 

Nripendra Chandra Basu —(1867-1927), Classic, Bengal. Star, 
Natyyamandir; 

popularly known as Nepa Bose, Nripendra Chandra Basu lives 
in the memory of theatregoers bwause of his Abdalla in 
Alibaba at Classic, a role in which he had Kusum Kumari 
as his partner as Marjina, An efficient dancing master, he 
did a few acting roles also—Gheseia {Pandav-Gaurab), 
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Deldar (Deldar), Digambar (Joydeb), Utpal (Kinnari), Ham- 
jad (Siri Farhad), Chandrapati {PrUhwiraf), Gangaji 
(Chhatrapati Sivaji), Jagannath {Shankaracharyya), Chanchal 
(Promode Ranjan), Kangali (Prafulla), Digbijoy (Mrinalim), 
Malhar Rao (Ahalya Bai}, Sadananda (Ratnamanjari, Star 
1918), Garibdas (Alamsir at the Bengali Theatrical Co., 
1921). 

Nripeshnath Roy— Natyyamandir; 

Nripesh Roy was with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s company for 
a brief period. He did such roles as Nek Kadam (Digbijoyi), 
Ek-kari (Soroshi), Sakuni (Nani , Narayana), Brahman 
(Seeta) and Shankar (Tapati). 

N. Viswanatham— 

a college teacher, debater, Calcutta T.V. news-reader and 
film-actor N. Viswanatham who hails from Tamil Nadu, 
but has adapted himself to the life, language and culture 
cf Bengal, has been occasionally seen on the public theatre 
stage, at Rammohan Mancha/Rungmahal in Thana Thekey 
Aschi, and Rammohan Mancha/Andhra Hall in Sujata 
(1980). 

Padmabati —Star, Rungmahal; 

an actress of the thirties and early forties of this century, 
Padmabati acted in such plays as Manmoyee Girls’ School 
(Niharika) at Star in 1932, and then at Rungmahal in Matir 
Ghar (Tandra), Meghnnikti (Aparna), Nandaraitir Saiisar 
(Sarat), Binsa Satahdi (Haimabati), Swami-Stri (Mrs. Das), 
Bish Bachhar Agey (Monisha), Michael Madhusudan 
(Romola), Toomi O Ami (Mili), Rakter Dak (Binod), Rat- 
nadeep (Surabala), Tatinir Bichar (Lalita) and Anupamar 
Prem (Chandrar Ma). 

Panchanon Bandopadhyay —Naba Natyyamandir; 

Tn Sisir Kumar Bhadiiri’s theatre Panchanon Bandopadhyay 
was seen for a brief period. In Bejoya (1934) he did the role 
of Paresh. 

Panchanon Bhattacharya —Star; 

a senior actor Panchanon Bhattacharya appeared in elderly 
and minor characters at Star in all the plays from Shyaniali 
(1953) to Seema (1971). 

Pannarani —Great National, Classic, Kohinoor, Star, Natyya¬ 
mandir ; 

roles : Kuhakini (Deldar), Rajlakshmi (Chokher Bali), 
Begum Alibardd (Sirapud-Daulah at Classic, 1906), Kunti 
(Kshtrabeer at Star in 1914). 
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Parthapratim Chowdhury —Rungmahal, Sujata Sadan ; 

playwright and film-director Parthapratim played the role of 
Phatik in his own Chhaya Nayika at Rungmahal in 1966. 
He was later seen at Sujata Sadan in Chainjjer Bhai. 

Phani Roy —Kalika ; 

a popular film-comedian of 1930s, Phani Roy appeared in a 
few plays at Kalika, including Chhabishc January and Ram- 
prasad in which he did the role of Vidyadhar. 

PiKLU Neogie— Rungmahal; 

Sailesh Guha Neogie, popularly known as Piklu Neogie, 
well-known writer, and director of plays, appeared in Ek 
Mutho A hash at Rungmahal in 1959. 

Prakasmoni —Unique, Minerva, Monmohan, Rungmahal etc. ; 
Prakasmoni acted for more than thirty years appearing in 
such plays as Tarabai (Tamasa) at Unique in 190X Nurjafuin 
at Minerva in 1908 in which she did the title role. 

Other roles : Jijabai {Chhatrapati Sivaji and Dar^adasX 
Mahamaya iShahjahan), Satyabati (Mewar Patan), Chhoto 
Ginni (Banj’ali at Minerva, 1926), Elokeshi (Jod Barm), 
Aditi (Bamanavatar), Sukhada {Pather Seshe, at Monmohan. 
1928), Jagadamba (Praner Dahi), Parvati (Dehdcisi at Rung¬ 
mahal, 1932) etc. 

Prafulla Das (Haju Babij>— Minerva, Rungmahal; 

roles : Narad (Subhadra), Ahankar {AtmadarshanX Kebalram 
(Debdasi), Dahir {Sindhu Gaurab), Birochan {Bamanavatar), 
Yama {Gayadrtha), Somdev (Kuhokini). 

Prafulla Sengupta— Star (Art Theatre); 

Prafulla Sengupta acted in the twenties of this century, 
appearing in A yyodhar Be^um (Faizulia). • Karnarjm 
(Duryyodhone), PaiUsamaj (Govinda), Muktir Dak (Bimbi- 
sar), Uolcoonda (Kutub Shah), Bandini (Pharao). etc. 

PRAKASH Mustafi— Mitra Theatre ; 

a reputed amateur actor Prakash Mustafi appeared as Indr a 
in Mitra Theatre’s Sri Durga (1926) and some other plays. 

Prakriti Ghose —Minerva ; 

played Mina in Chirantani (1942). She was also seen with 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri at Sri Rangam. 

Pranati Ghose —Rungmahal; 

played in Durabhasini (Bina) (1954), Seshlagna (Gouri) and 
Kabi (Basan). 

Pramadasundam —Bengal Star, Classic. City; 

belonging to the late nineteenth century, Pramadasundan 
did the following, among other, roles : Kamahnoni {Bish- 
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hriksha, Bengal, 1894), Sujata {Buddhadev Charit, 1885), 
Rohini (Bhramar), Rekha (Deldar), Saibai (Sibji), Chanchal- 
kumari {Rajsinha), Monorama (Mrinalini), Torubala {Toru- 
haia), Pramila {Meghnad Badh at Classic, 1898). 

pRAMADASUNDARi (Jr) —Kohinoor ; 

role : Durgabati {Rani Durgahati, 1909). 

Prasantakumar —Rungmahal; 

roles ; Kalyan (Durabhasini), Kamalesh (Ulka), Madan 
{SeshlagnaX Kalikanta (Subarna Golok). 

Premangsu Bose —Star, Biswaroopa, Minerva etc.; 

a character-actor, Premangsu Bose acted in a number of 
Star plays in the 1960s, appearing in Srikanta (Rohini), 
Shmnila (Biswajit), Bidrohi Nayak (Sisir Kumar). Joining 
Biswaroopa he played in Para Stri, Jana Gana, Mona, Dena 
Poona, Subarnalata and other plays. In 1980 he was at 
Minerva to do a role in Priyar Khonje. 

Preeti Mazumdar— (d. 1980), Star ; 

originally belonging to the Calcutta Art Players (CAP) of 
Modhu and Sadhana Bose, Preeti Mazumdar joined Star in 
the late 1960s andi appeared in minor roles in a number of 
plays including Paramaradhya Sri Sri Ramakrishna in which 
he did the role of Ganesh Bhatta. He acted till 1970. 

Priya Chatterjee— Rungmahal; 

at Rungmahal Priya Chatterjee was seen in Mayamriga 
(Mini) and a few other plays. 

Priyanath Ghose —Aurora, Monmohan, Minerva; 

a powerful actor of the late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth. Priyanath Ghose played such roles as Pasupati 
(Mrinalini) at Bengal in 1895, Dulia (Raghubir) at Minerva 
in 1903, Samandesh (Misarkumari), also at Minerva in 1919. 
In the pre-Ahindra age, Priyanath Ghose’s Shahjahan in 
D. L. Roy’s drama was highly acclaimed. Some of his other 
roles : 

Aurangzeb and Tanaji (Durgadas), Mrinmoy (Sitaram), 
Jahangir (Nurjahmi), Tanaji (Chhatrapati Sivaji), Mahendra 
(AnandamathX Alibardi (Banglar Masnad), Chandragupta 
{Chandragt4ptaX Nala (Nala-Damayanti), Birendra Sinha 
(RejiaX Manindra (Kal Parinoy), Ballal (Lakshman Sen, 
Minerva, 1920), Benimadhab (Shasti-ki-Shanti). 

Probodh Chandra Bose— -National, Grand National, Kohinoor, 
Bengali Theatrical Co.; 

Prol^h Chandra Bose acted' with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in 
the Bmigali Theatrical Company’s Alamgir in 1921 appear¬ 
ing in the role of Rajsinha. in Raghubir in the same theatre 
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he did the role of Ananta Rao. In Vidurath and Vishnu^ 
maya he was seen in the roles of Buddha and Nanda res¬ 
pectably. Some of his earlier roles are : 

Kamalkumar {Shah Suja, National, 1909), Ibrahim (Rana- 
bheri), Haridas {Haridas Thakur), Arjun {Kumkslietra)* 
Niladhawaz (Chandradhawaz), Lisinius (The Siftn of the 
Cross), aU at Star; David (Zenohia) at Kohinoor, 1911. 

Probodh Chandra Ghose —National, Aurora. Star, Classic, 
City. Bengal; 

an actor of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
Probodh Chandra Ghose was seen in such roles as Baktiar 
(Rejia), Jogesh (Prafulla), Bilwamangal (BilwamangaT), 
Sashibhusan (Sarah), Brojeswar (Dehi Chaudhurani), Jahan¬ 
gir (Kapalkundda at Classic, 1901), Niladhawaj (Jana), 
Jagadish (Kal Parinoy), Koli (Nala~Damayanti). 

Prova Debi —(1908-52), Natyamandir, Rungmahal, Natyabharati; 
Sm. Prova began her stage career quite early in life at the 
Bengali Theatrical Co. of the Madans where she appeared 
as Rupkumari in Alamgir (1921), Sarama in Ratneswarer 
Mandir (1922) and Champa in Vidurath (April 1923). She 
shot into prominence as Seeta in Jogesh Chaudhuri’s play 
of the same name at Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s Natyamandir in 
1924, Her roles include the following : Ahalya iPashani), 
Madanmanjari (Jana), Indumali (Seshraksha), Roma (Roma), 
Sumitra (Tapati), Seeta (Sarama), Nalini (Dasher Dahi), 
Swagata (Reetimata Natak), Sumitra (Pother Dabi), Anna¬ 
purna (Bindur Chheley), Dtgambari (Ranter Sumati), Siddhes- 
wari (Niskritf), Soudamim (Sadhabar Ekadashi), Jyotir- 
moyee (Pother Dak), Soudamini (Nandaranir Sansar), Drau- 
padi (Pandaver Agyantabas), Kalyani (Pratapaditya), Prafulla 
(Prafulh), Vishnupriya (Sri Sri Vishnupriyo), Bimala (Did 
PurusbX Sitalseni (Dhatri Panna). 

ProvaT Sinha— (d. 1952), Minerva, Rungmahal; 

actor and organizer. Provat Sinha joined Minerva in the 
late 1920s and played such roles as Purohit (Satyer Sandhan), 
Sakuni (Yagnaseni), Indra (Basuki), Tarun (Desher Dak), 
Mahadeb (Kafir Samudra Manthan), Dinraj (Jatichyuta). He 
then went over to Rungmahal where, in addition to his 
organizational work, he appeared in Kajri (1935), Matir 
Ghar (Kalyan), Bish Bachar Agey (Pipak), Ratnadeep 
(Provat). Michael Madhusudan (Monmohan Ghose) Bangl^ 
Pratap (Sanatan) and other plays. 

PuRNA Chandra Ghose —^Thespian, National, Emerald, Classic, 
Kohinoor. Monmohan; 

actor-singer Puma Chandra Ghose appeared in the title role 
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of Alibaba when the play evened at Classic in 1897. Some 
of his other roles : 

Brahmananda {Bhramar^ Classic, 1899), Mohanto (Satnant, 
Classic, 1904), Basanta Roy (Rala Basanta Roy), Dcbendra 
{Bishbriksha, Thespian, 1916), Krishnakanta {Krishnakanter 
Will, Emerald, 1912), Sahu (Bajirao). 

PuRNiMA Debi— Star; 

Pumima Debi belonged to Star Theatre of the 1940s where 
she did important feminine roles in Swarga Holey Bad a 
(Manasi) in 1947 and other plays like Kalindi (Uma), 
Sakiiniala (title-role), Samudragupta (Kanchan), Suryya- 
mahal (Dalia), Prithwiraj (Soheli Bai) etc. 

Rabi Ghose— 

a comedian, Rabi Ghose began his acting career with Utpal 
Dutt, in the Little Theatre Group in 1959 at Minerva, 
appearing in Chhayanot (Ajit) and Angar (Sanatan) and 
other plays. Later he acted in sundry professional theatres. 
In 1975 Rabi Ghose directed and acted in Bibar at Netaji 
Mancha. In 1978 he appeared on the Run^ahal stage in 
Chhdmabeshi of which he was also the director. In 1980 
he was seen in Sm. Bhoyankari at Bijon Theatre. 

Rabin Mazumdar —Rungmahal, Biswaroopa ; 

Rabin Mazumdar, with his good singing voice and acting 
ability, joined Rungmahal in the fifties and then went over 
to Biswaroopa. At Rungmahal he played such roles as Bimal 
(Durabhasini, 1954), Subir {Vika), Prasanta (Seshlagna), Netai 
{Kabi), Asoke (Kalpurusli), Mahendra (Mayamriga), Monu- 
'da {Ek Miitho Akash), Nanilal (Saheb Bibi Golam), Bhulu 
Roy {Anartha), Banku (Katha Kao), Satyen {Swikriti), etc. 
Later, at Biswaroopa, Rabin Mazumdar appeared in Agan- 
tnk (1967), and in the plays of recent years, Para Stri, Kari 
Diye Kinlam, Jana Gana Mana, Saheb Bibi Golam, Dena 
Paona, Subarnalata and Sab Thik Hai ? 

Rabindra Mohan Roy —(d. 1956), Natyyamandir, Rungmahal, 
Natyyaniketan, Minerva, Natyyabharati, Star etc; 

Rabindra Mohan Roy, popularly called Rabi Roy, joined 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri’s Natyyamandir in 1924 to appear as 
Kush in its opening play Seeta. Rabi Roy acted with dis¬ 
tinction for three decades, his last role being Pitambar in 
Shyamali at Star. Some of his other roles : 

Ram and Surya (Pashani), Raghupati (Visorjan), Kumar 
Sen and Ratneswar (Tapati), Binode (Seshraksha), Prafulla 
(SorosM), Brihannala (Pandaver Agyantabas), Sri Krishna 
(Jana), Rahamat Khan (Digbijoyi), Amar (Rangarakfu), 
Chand Roy (Kedar Roy), Ajmal (VidyasundarX Mahim 
(Gora), Golam Hossain (Siraj-ud-Dmilah}, Indra Roy 
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(Kalimli), Paresh (Bharatbarsa), Shasanka (Praner Dabi), 
Mahabharata (Dui PurushX Muralidhar (MahanisaX Asoke 
(A soke), Tamal and Pallab (Kajri), Suresh {Bani*lar Mey^, 
Saradindu (Pother Sathi), KaJyan (Matir Ghar), Abinash 
(Mala Roy), Sashanka (Biporjoy), Runu Sardar (Ghimii). 
Manraj (Banplar Pratap), Madhab (Affamikal), Amritalal 
(Kshudiram), Dharmadas (Debdas), Khajanji (Kasinath), 
Jafar (Bejoyini), Sekhar (Debdasi), Krishna (Ranger Khela), 
Ranjan (Sindhu Gaurab), Jagmal (Dhatri Panmi), Haidar 
Ali (Tipu Sultan), Pratap (Rajyyasri), Pitambar (PrafuUa), 
Dara (Shahjahan). 

Radhacharan Bhattacharya —Star, Monmohan ; 

singer and music master. Radhacharan Bhattacharya who 
belonged to the theatre of the twenties and thirties of this 
century, also played a few roles in such plays as Ayyodimr 
Begum (Star, 1921), Joydeb (Parasar), Siri Farhad (Hamjad), 
Rupkumari (Phiriwala). 

Radhagovinda Kar —National, Emerald, Minerva ; 

was an actor of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. 

Radhamadhab Kar —National, Minerva, Emerald ; 

associated with the National Theatre in the early seventies 
of the nineteenth century, Radhamadhab Kar appeared in 
such plays as Raja Basanta Roy (Basanta Roy) in 1885, 
Pandav Nirhasan (Sakuni), Raghubir (Ananta Rao) at 
Minerva in 1903. 

Radhamohan Bhattacharyya —Biswaroopa (Girish Theatre); 

the well-known film-actor Radhamohan Bhattacharyya made 
a brief stage appearance in Down Train at Biswaroopa’s 
Girish TTiealre in 1959. That was his only appearance in 
the theatre. 

Radharani— Natyyaniketan, Rungmahal, Natyyabharati, Naba 
Natyyamandir, Kalika, Star etc.; 

a noted songstress, specialist in Kirtan, Radharani made 
occasional appearances on the stage to do such sing¬ 
ing roles as Chhaya (Chandragupta), Piyara (Shahjahan), 
Meera (Meerabai) etc. Some of her other roles : 

Mamtaz (Abul Hasan, Ranga-Mahal. 1938), Sundari (Biraj 
Bau, Naba Natyyamandir), Trijata (Ravand), Chandra 
(Pwineeta, Natyyaniketan), Bijoli (pharatbeo’sha), Dlmritri 
(Gayatirtha), Bhadra (Jhansir Rani), Bhanumati (Sonar 
Bangla), Parvati (Ushaharan). She also played in Nazrul’s 
Modhumala at Natyyaniketan in 1939. 
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Radhikananda Mukherjee —(1886-1939), Minerva, Star, Mon- 
mohan, Natyyaniketan; 

preferring a stage-career to a Central Government job at 
Simla, Radhikananda Mukherjee joined Minerva in 1922 and 
played Antigonus in Chandragupta, Next he went over to 
Star (Art Theatre Ltd,) to do the role of Shakuni in Kar- 
narjun when Naresh Chandra Mitra left. More than once 
Radhikananda kept away from the city’s theatres to tour 
the districts with Radhikananda Sampradaya, a touring 
theatre founded by him. Some of his roles : 

Aurangzeb (Shahjahan and Gcdrik Pataka), Pelaram {Pela- 
ramer Swadeshit^, Sakuni iKarnarjun), Sishupal (Sri 
Krishna), Apastambha (Rishir Meye), Bipin (Chirakumar 
Sabha), Mr. Nandi (Sodhbodh), Durlav Roy (Chandidas), 
Mr. Singh (Bibaha Bibhrat), Chandrasekhar (title-role), Sri 
Krishna {Pandav Gaurab), Aleek Babu (Aleek Babu), Pra- 
kash {Shasti-ki-Shanii), Maniklal (Rajsinha), Fakkaram 
{Lakhtaka), Phoolchand {Naba Yauvan), Ananda (Basika- 
ran), Lalit (Seshraksha), Arjun (Chitrangada), Netai (Khas- 
dakhal), Dulalchand (Balidan), Fakir (Muktir Upaya), Pra- 
vanjan (Jharer Rate). He also played the leading role in 
Nibedita, a production of Radhikananda Sampradaya 
(1929). 

Rajkrishna Roy—(1849-94), Bina, Star; 

founder of the Bina theatre, poet-dramatist, theatre-proprietor 
and actor, Rajkrishna Roy appeared in a few of his own 
plays, including Prahlad Charkra in which he did Hiranya- 
kashipu at Bina in *1887. 

Rajkumari —Great National; 

one of the five actresses who joined Great National Theatre 
in 1874, Rajkumari appeared as Kabita and Kamala in 
Ananda Kanan. 

Rajlakshmi (Sr)—S tar, Natyyaniketan, Natyyabharati. Rung- 
mahal, Minerva etc.; 

an accomplished songstress, Rajlakshmi’s (Sr) stage appea¬ 
rance was occasional. 

roles : Charani {Rishir Meye, Star, 1925), Jahara Bai 
(Mantrasakti), Anandamoyee (Gora), Krishnabhamini (Tati- 
nir Bichar), Bindubasini {Pother Setthi), Suhasini {Armpamar 
Prem), Sarada {Plaban), Masi (Kabi), Manaxla (Sirdhir Sin- 
dur), Karunamoyee {Sangram O Shanti), Than’di {Debdas), 
Mahamaya (Vidyapati), Kalyani (SM/w/yar Kirti), Sikha 
(Chirmtani) etc. 

Rajlakshmi (jR)~Natyyaniketan, Star, Rungmahal. $ti Ran* 
gam; 
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roles : Sakina {Soncv Bangla), Rupamanjari {Sati Tulsi), 
Anupama {Anupamar PremX Malabika {Taito) etc. 

Ramkali Bandopadhyay —^Thespian, Minerva, Kohinoor; 

an actor of the first quarter of this century, Ramkali 
Bandopadhyay was seen in the title role of Joydeb at Thes¬ 
pian in 1915. Earlier, in 1907 he played the role of Moro- 
pantha in Durgadas at Minerva, and of Debdas in Sonar 
Sansar at Kohinoor in 1909. 

Rammoy Chakraverti —Natyyamandir ; 

appeared in minor roles with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri at 
Natyyamandir. 

Ramtaran Sanyal —^National and other theatres; 

a celebrated opera-master of the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century, Ramtaran Sanyal is still remembered in the 
world of music. He played a few roles also, such as, Madan 
{Meghnad Badh, National, 1877), Sridam {Provas Yagna\ 
Aladin (Aladhi), Mustafa {Alibaba\ Miron {Palasir Yuddha), 
Hemanta (Mohini PratimaX Debendra (Bishbriksha) etc. 

Rani BALA —Naba Natyyamandir, Rungmahal, NatyyabharaU. 
Minerva; 

one of the noted actresses of the thirties and forties of 
this century, Ranibala whose untimely death was a dis¬ 
tinct loss to the Bengali theatre, appeared in Biraf Bou 
(Mohini) at Naba Natyyamandir in 1934. Here she also 
played in Sarama (Sarama), Bejoya (Nalini), Reetimata 
Natak (Shanta), Jogajog (Motir Ma), Achala (Achala) and 
other plays. At Rungmahal she was seen in Meghmukti 
(Gita), Tatinir Bichar (Tatini), Bish Bachhar Agey (Bina), 
Swami-Stri (Lily), Niskriti (Nayantara), Michael Madhusu- 
san (Henrietta), Biporjoy (Manimala), Bholamaster (Kripa- 
moyee). Banglar Pratap (Angelica), Amipamar Prem 
(Subhesef Ma), Kshudiram (AparupB). Plaban (Nisarani), 
Rezia (Rezia). At Natyyabharati her roles were Pratima 
(Sangram O Shanti)^ Kuntala (Nursing Home), Shyamali 
(P.W.D.), Shila (Kankabatir Ghat). At Minerva she played 
in Debdas (Chandramukhi), Rastrabiplab (Jahanara), 
Jhansir Rani (Mukuljyoti). Ranibala could also sing. 

Ranisundari I—Great National, Classic, Monmohan, Star etc.; 
an expert singer and dancer. Ranisundari I started with 
small roles and then did important ones in the early 
theatres. , 

coles : Lalita (Bhranti, Oassic, 1902), Nanda (Sitaram), 
pulsana (Satnam, Classic, 1904), Suhasini (IndiraX Shyama 
(Kapalkundcda), Urbasi (Pandav GaurabX Vidya (Dooti 
PranX Jumeli (Phatik Jahanara (Madhabi Kankm), 
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Bishu Pagli {Banga Bijeta), Rajlakshmi {BalidanX Narayani 
{Ahalya Bai), Amina (Jibane Marane), Fatima (Alibaba), 
Debala (Dehala Dehi at Monmohan). 

Ranisundari II—Monmohan, Star; 

Ranisundari TI acted in Star and Monmohan under the 
banner of the Art Theatre Ltd. 

roles : Monija (Golcoonda, Star, 1925), Debaki (Sri Krishna), 
Arvia (Bandini), Purabala (Chirakumar Sabha), Mataji 
(Basikaran), Tulsi (Naba Yauban), all these at Star; and 
Mondodari (Sri Ramchandrd) and Sanaka (Chand Sadagar) 
at Monmohan. 

Ranjit Roy —^Minerva, Sri Rangam, Star, Kalika ; 

a typical comedian who could also sing, dance and play on 
various musical instruments, Ranjit Roy belonged to the 
theatre of the thirties and forties of this century. 

roles : Gopinath (Desher Dak, Minerva, 1930), Uday 
(Ahhijat), Subodh (Bangcdi), Dukhiram (Sabuj Sudha), Kaka- 
tua (Misarkumari), Bachal (Chandraguptd), Adwaita (Supri- 
yar Kirti), Kuntal (Vritrasanhw), Gokama (Sati Tulsi), 
badhimukh (Gayatirtha), Bara Babu and Matal (Durga Sri 
Hari), Kan Sinha (Ranjit Sinha), Rohitaswa (Ushaharan), 
Rahim (Sonar Bangla), Nibaran (Keranir Jiban), Sasadhar 
(Bipradas), Dinanath (Tado), Gopal (Ramprasad). 

Ratin BANDOPADHYAY~(d. 1956), Rungmahal, Natyyabharati, 
Star, Minerva; 

Ratin Bandopadhyay whose untimely death ended a pro¬ 
mising career, joined Rungmahal in 1933 to appear as the 
hero (Nirmal) in Mahanisa, and then played similar roles 
in Asoke (Kunal), Patibrata (Ranen), Banglar Meye (Satyen), 
Charitraheen (SatishX Father Sathi (Hironmoy), Froloy (Sus- 
thir), Nandaranir Sansar (Matilal), Bandhu (Aukshoy), 
Meghamukti (Prodyot), Bholamaster (Samarendra) and 
Tatinir Vichar (Susanta). At Natyyabharati his roles were : 
Abinash (Sangram O Shanti), Nirupam (Nursing Home), 
Soumyen (P.W.D,), Asoke (Sinthir Sir^ur), Kamalesh 
(Plaban) and Prabir (Kankabatir Ghat). In 1950 Ratin 
Bandopadhyay appeared as Chunilal in Debdas. At Star 
he was seen as Shib Sinha in Vidyapaii. 

Ratna Ghosal— Rungmahal, Tapan Theatre; 

Ratna Ghosal who played Jhe role of Keya (Kasunda) in 
Nahabat at the Tapan Theatre in 1980, had earlier played 
at Rungmahal in Ami Mmri Hobo (Chakita), Baba Badal 
(Mala), Uttar an (Sudakslna), Swikriti (Binu) and other 
plays. 
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Reba Debi —Sri Rangam ; 

Reba Debi who was with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri at Sri 
Rangam appearedi in a number of plays, old and new. 
roles : Ballika {Taito), Zinnat {Takht-e-Taus)^ Henrietta 
{Michael), Niva (Parichaya) etc. 

Renubala (Sukh) —Minerva, Rungmahal; 

a teen-ager ballet girl, Renubala caught the attention of the 
audience in the role of Sukh in Atinadarsan at Minerva in 
1925. Since then she was called by that name, 
roles : Lalit {Bofi^iali), Bhondool (Desher Dak), Bindi 
(Behula), Bina {Ranf*bahar\ Piyari (Satyer Sandhan), Saya 
(Misarkumari), Uma (Jatichutya), Saraju {Chandranath), 
Bani {Sree) —all these at Minerva; and Priyambada {Muhu- 
nisa), Annakali {Father Satin) at Rungmahal (1936). 
Renubala left the stage after a few years. 

Renuka Roy—N atyyaniketan, Rungmahal, Minerva ; 

roles : Maya {Kedar Roy), Dolly {Toonn O Ami), Hena 
{Chirantani). 

Roma Banerjee —Rungmahal. Minerva ; 

roles : Radharani {Bholamaster), Suradhani {Ramcr Snmati), 
Parvati {Ban^lar Pratup), Madhuri {Keranir Jihon). 

Roma Chaudiiuri— Kalika; 

Roma Chaudhuri was seen in a number of Kalika Theatre 
plays, such as, Baikunther Will, Ramprasad etc. 

Rosy—P residency Theatre Ltd.; 

In 1917 Presidency Theatre Ltd. introduced an Anglo-Indian 
beauty in Babar Shah. Rosy appeared as Roushan Begum. 

Rudraprasad Sengupta— 

Rudraprdsad Sengupta of the well-known group theatre 
Nandikar, appear^ in Tin Paisar Pala, Bhalomanush and 
other plays when Nandikar played as a public theatre at 
Rangana (1974-75). 

Rupak Mazumdar— Biswaroopa, Star ; 

Rupak Mazumdar played in Biswaroopa’s Radha and Star’s 
Krishnakanter Will for a brief period. He was also seen in 
Sujata at Andhra Hall in 1980. 

Sabita Banerjee— -Minerva; 

role : Dipali (Pita-Putra, 1955). 

Sabitabrata Dutta— Rungmahal, Biswaroopa, Star, Circarina; 
originally of IPTA and of Rupakar, Sabitabrata Dutta, a 
powerful singer, acted in public theatres. At Rungmahal he 
appeared in Katha Kao (Sushim), Swikriti (Subhas), and 
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Nam Bibhrat (Pradip). At Biswaroopa he was seen m 
Beeum Marie Biswas and Kothaye Pabo Tarey, and at Star 
in Manjari (Abhimanyu). Bidrohi Nayak (Upen Das) and 
Janapada Badhu (Natanarayana). In 1966 Sabitabra^ Dutta 
played the title role in Antony Kabial at Kasi Viswanath 
Mancha. In 1976 he was at Circarina in its inaugural play 
Tushar Yuga Aschey. 


Sadhana Roy Chowdhury —Star, Rungmahal, Biswaroopa, 

Bijon Theatre; , „ ^ 

originally a group theatre artiste, Sadhana Roy Chowdhury 
acted in public theatres at different times. At Star she y)pea- 
red in Dak Bunglow (Suhasini), 1959 and Seshagm (Tunu), 
1962. In 1964 she was seen in Lagna at Biswaroopa. In 
1966 she played in Antony Kabial at Kasi Viswanath 
Mancha. In 1971 she was in Baba Badal at Rungmahal. in 
1979 she joined the newly-founded Bijon Theatre where she 
played in Judge Saheb and Sm. Bhoyankari. 


SaikaT—B iswaroopa; 

a recent name in public theatre, Saikat appeared in Biswa- 
roopa’s Kari Diye Kinlam, Subarnalata and Sab Thik Hai ? 

Sailen Chaudhuri— (d. 1946), Natyyamandir, Natyyaniketan, 
Sri Rangam, Minerva; 

Sailen Chaudhuri, was one of the young actors who appeared 
at Natyamandir with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in 1924. His 
roles include Nirmal (Soroshi), Gadai (Seshraksha), Reja 
Kuli (Digbijoyi), Arjun (Mahaprasthan), Bibhison {Saramd)^ 
Kamdev Nagar {Sri Sri VishnupriyaX Benoy (Bharatbarsa), 
Bilas (Bejoya), Prafulla (Dasher Dabi), Rameswar (KalindiX 
Dibyendu (Reetimata Natak), Rajen (Biraj Bou), Mahim 
(Achala), Bipradas (Jogajog), Ramanath (Parineeta), 
Vidyasagar (Michael)* Suresh (Prafulla), Atal (Sadhabar 
Ek^ashi), Nanda (Chandraguptu), Sliahjahan (Rashtrabip- 
lab), Rai Saheb (Bipradas), Jibanmoy (Tcdto). 


Sailen MuKHERJEE—Star, Circarina; 

son of the once popular actor Indubhusan Mukherjee, Sailen 
Mukherjee joined Star Theatre in the sixties and appeared in 
Ekak Dasak Satak (Dulal), Sarmila (Indrajit), Seema (Animesh), 
Bidrohi Nayak (Vidyasagar) and Janapada Badhu (Rammoy). 
In 1976 he joined Circarina where he played in Tushar 
Yuga Aschey, Agnibanya and Samrat O Sundari (1978). 

Samar Mukherjee— -Circarina; 

author of a number of recently popular plays, and al^ the 
director of a few, Samar Mukherjee acted in Agnibanya 
(1978) and Samrat O Sundari (1978). 
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Samar Mukherjee —Rungmahal and other theatres; 

Samar Mukherjee joined Rungmahal in the early sixties and 
appeared in Ek Mutho Akash (Jaga), Anartha (Samir) and 
other plays. Later he went over to other theatres. 

Sambhu Mitra —Rungmahal, Natyyaniketan, Minerva, Sri 
Rangam; 

before he joined the IPTA, and long before founding 
Bohurupee, Sambhu Mitra, the doyen of the group theatre, 
had his initiation in the public theatre. In 1940 Sambhu 
Mitra played in Mala Roy, Ghttrni and Ratnadeep at Rung¬ 
mahal. The same year he played at Minerva, appearing in 
Jayanti. In 1941 he was at Natyaniketan doing the role of 
Mr. Mukherji in Kalindi. He then went over to Sisir Kumar’s 
Sri Rangam and played a role in Jihan Rati^a (1942) and 
another in Vro Chithi in the same year. Realizing that the 
public theatre was not the place for him, Sambhu Mitra 
joined the Indian People’s Theatres Association in 1943 and 
took a leading part in the production of Jahanbandi and 
Nahanna, both in 1944, an event which marks a turning 
point in the history of Bengali drama and theatre. Sri Mitra 
was for some time Head of the Department of Drama in 
Rabindra Bharati University, and a visiting Fellow of 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan. In 1976 he was awarded the 
international Magsaysay Prize. He has been recently appoin- 
ted Director of the National School of Drama. 

Samita Biswas —Rungmahal, Star, Circarina etc.; 

Samita Biswas appeared in the heroine’s role in a number 
of recent plays. At Circarina she was seen in Tushar Yuga 
Aschey (1976). At Rungmahal she was Reba in Samragnec 
Niirjahan (an adaptation of D. L. Roy’s Nurjahan). Earlier, 
she played in Star’s Parichaya (1975) appearing as Nandini, 
In 1979 she was at Biswaroopa to do the role of Alaka 
(Soroshi) in Dena Paona. Coming to Jogesb Academy Samita 
Biswas appeared in Adhikar and Meghe Dhaka Tara in 
1980, 

Sandhya Roy-S tar; 

in 1959 Sandhya Roy. then a rising film-actress was brought 
to Star Theatre to do the heroine’s role in Dak Bunglow 
(Parbati). This was her only stage appearance so far. 

Santobala— Star, Rungmahal; 

roles : Parvati (FuUara, Star, 1928), Chinta (Sribalsa, Star 
1929), Rani {Rajyyasri, Rungmahal, 1932). 

Santasil Goswami— Naba Natyyamandir; 

Santasil Goswami. who was a good singer also, was in Sisir 
Kumar Bhaduri’s theatre where he played in Soroshi, 
Reetimata Natak, Sarama and other plays. 
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Sant I Gupta —Rungmahal. Minerva, Biswaroopa, Natyyanike- 
tan. Star; 

Santi Gupta made her stage debut at Rungmahal in 1933, 
appearing as Tishyarakshita in Asoke. She was the heroine 
on the stage for more than two decades. Her last performance 
was in Kshudha (1957) at Biswaroopa in which she did the 
role of Prova. Her roles include Sucharita (Gora), Jyotsna 
(Patibrata), Maya {Banglar Meye), Kironmoyee {Charitra- 
been). Ruby {Father Sathi), Jyotsna {Nandaranir Sansar\ 
Chhanda {Matir Ghar), Suniti {Makarsar Jal), Dr. Miss 
Kumud {Dr. Miss Kumud), Tamasa {Bish Bachhar A gey). 
Mala (Mala Boy), Bharati (Ghurni), Kanak (Ratnadeep), 
Karuna {Mayer Dabi), Anima {Binsa Satabdi), Supriya 
{Supriyar Kirtf), Keya (Chirantani). She also played in 
Kanta O Kamal at Minerva (1942) with Durgadas Banerjee. 
At Star, Santi Gupta appeared as Chitra in Vidyapati (1937). 
Lakshmi Bai in Sat a Barsha A gey (1945) and Padmabati 
in Samudragupta (1949). When Biswaroopa opened in 
1956, Santi Gupta appeared in senior roles in Arogyyauike- 
tan (Atar Bou) and Kshudha (Prova). 

Santosh Das (Bhui.o) —Minerva, Star; 

Santosh Das, popularly known as Bhulo, was a comedian 
who first came into notice as Bhulo (hence his nickname) 
in Kelor Kirti at Minerva in 1921, and then joined Star 
(Art Theatre Ltd.) to appear as Bhisma in Karnarjun (1923). 
He was also a good instrumentalist. 

roles ; Amin (Golcoonda), Haradhone (Chandidas), Nandan 
{Sankher Karat), Nagarik {Iraner Rani), Jele (Fisherman) in 
Sakimtala, Ram Singha (Alamgir), Bachal (Chandragupta), 
Nilkamal (SaraJa), Mr. Karforma (Bibaha Bibhrai). 

Santosh Das —Monmohan, Star, Rungmahal; 

an actor of the thirties and forties of this century, Santosh 
Das did the following, among other, roles : Jaga Pagla 
(Meghnath, 1930), Sahuji (Gairik Pataka), Bidurath (Kara- 
gar), Alibardi {Bange Bargi), Sarbeswar (Bholamaster), Mr. 
Gossain (Plabmi), Brojo Behari (Binsa Satabdi), Rakhal 
(Anupamar Prem), Prasanta (Nibedita), Joychand (Prithwi- 
raj), Kanwa (Sakuntala) at Star (1951). 

Sawosh Dutt : 

A new addition to the comic actors’ list Santosh Dutt was 
seen in Rangana’s Nata Nati, (1975), Rungmahal’s Chhad- 
mabeshi, Aban Mahal’s Bhrantibilas and in some other 
plays of recent theatres. 

Santosh Sinha —Star, Rungmahal, Natyaniketan. Natyabharati, 
Minerva, Biswaroopa; 

now a retired actor, Santosh Sinha, who was on the public 
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Stage for more than three decades, began at Star Theatre 
under Art Theatre Ltd., and afterwards did innumerable 
roles moving from one theatre to another. He continued 
acting till the late fifties. Later he became a trainer in the 
Drama Department of Rabindra Bharat). Among his many 
roles mention may be made of : Agnibesh (Rishir Meye, 
1925). Suradas (Sankher Karat), Aurangzeb {Ahul Hasan), 
Rajen (Manntoyee Girls’ School), Hemendra (Poshyaputra), 
Sahadev (Sri Krishna), Sudama (title-role), Nakul (Chaiidi- 
das), Puspaditya (title-role), Lalmohan (Kankahaiir Ghat), 
Gour Das (Michael Madhnsudan), Mr. Das {Swami-Stri), 
Brojolal (Plahan), Prosecution Counsel (Tatinir Bkhar), 
Gurucharan (Parineeta), Monohar {San^ram O Santi), 
Tarini (Nursing Home), Sanat (P.W.DX Mohitosh (Sinthir 
Sindur), Loknath (Bholamaster), Nilmoni {Ramer Sumati), 
Rudranarayan (Banglar Pratap), Govinda (Kshudinmi), 
Taradas (Biporjoy), Ashani (Bandhu), Samaresh (Detective), 
Swapan Roy (Meghmukti). Dewan (Kasinath), Bidhubhusan 
(Keranir Jihan), Bireswar (Shyaniali), Bhubaneswar (Aro- 
gyyonikeran), Shamlal (Kshadha). 

Saraju Debi— Monmohan, Minerva, Star, Rungmahal. Natyyani- 
tan, Natyyabharati, Rangana ; 

Saraju Debi is an unparalleled instance of a stage artiste 
greeting the theatre audience for more than half a century, 
almost without a break. From an ‘extra’ on the stage in her 
childhood, she got a susbtantial role, Mamata in Rakta 
Kamal at Monmohan in 1928. In 1980 she was Ramkanaier 
Ma in Rangana's Jai Ma Kali Boarding. Deservedly. Saraju 
Debi has won many honours and awards, from the govern¬ 
ment as well the city’s many cultural organizations. She 
played with such stalwarts of the past as Surendranath 
Ghose (Dani Babu), Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, Ahindra Chau- 
dhury and Nirmalendu Lahiri whom she reverentially ac¬ 
knowledges as her “guru” (master). Some of her roles are 
mentioned here. 

roles : Mamata (Rakta Kamal), Mohua (Mohua), Parul 
(Pather Seshe), Kanka (Karagar), Achala (Praner Dabi), 
Shyamali (Gairik Pataka), Hansabati (Muktir Upaya), 
Khana (Khana), Ajit (Ma), Lutfa (Sirai-ud-Daulah), Nara- 
yani (Vishmipriya), Aruna (Sindhu Gaurab), Malaya (Asa- 
harna), Eva (Bratacharini), Bulu (Rakter Dak), Parvati 
(Debdas), Rosenara (JRastrabiplaB), Dhatri Panna (Dhatri 
Panna), Kum Kum (Sonnr Bangla), Sati Tulsi (Sati Tulsi), 
Kamala (Kasinath), Saraju (Chmdranath), Monica (Prasna), 
Sarala (Shyamali), Bhubaneswari (Parineeta), Savitri (Maya- 
mriga), Kanar Ma (Katha K(K>), Birjaya (Narn Bibh^),^ 
Hemangini (Ataeb), Charan*di (Chhaya Nayika), Madhun 
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(Ami Mantri Hobo), Charubala {Baba Badal), Sulakshana 
{Iktaran), Kshemankari {Subarna Golok), Bada’di (Tahostu), 
Kironmoyec {A parichita). In old dramas, Saraju Debi played 
with competence such roles as Jahanara {Shahjahm), 
Moora (Chandragupta), Prafulla {Prafulla), Saibaljni (Chan¬ 
drasekhar), Kundanandini (Bishbriksha), Sree (Sitaram). 

Sarala (Benki) —Natyyamandir; 

Sarala, popularly known as “Benki”. acted in Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri’s theatre in 1920s and ’30s. She appeared in Pun- 
darik (Kamala), Basanta Leela (Radhika), Pratapcbiitya 
(Katyayani) and other plays. 

Saraswati —Star (Art Theatre Ltd); 

an actress of 1920s and ’30s, Saraswati played at Star in 
Mager Muluk (Gulbanu), Shakuntala (Priyambada), Bada 
Bau (Narayani), Shankher Karat (Kalindi), Sri Batsa 
(Rakhal), Chirakumar Sahha (Nripabala), Chandidas 
(Champa), Debi Chaudhurani (Sagar Bau), Raj Sinha 
(Daria), Chandragupta (Helen). 

Sarat Chandra Bandopadhyay (Ranu BABu>~Minerva, 
Aurora, Unique, City, National; 

dancer, dancing master as well as an actor, Sarat Chandra 
Bandopadhyay belonged to the theatre of the early period. 
In 1893 he played the role of Masur in Abu Hossain at 
Minerva. In 1902 he appeared as Gadadhar in Sarala at 
Aurora Theatre. In 1903 he was Abdalla in Alibaba at 
Unique. Some of his other roles are : 

Ramesh (Sarala at Classic, 1900), Bhairab (Dakshina at 
Aurora, 1901), Ramesh (Prafulla at Aurora, 1902), Sohag 
(Paritosh at Aurora, 1902), Prabhu Rao (Tara Bai, at 
Unique, 1903) and Sri Krishna (Jana), 

Sarat Chandra CHATTOPADHYAY-~-(d. 1954). Minerva, Star, 
Rungmahal; 

Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyay joined Minerva in mid-1920s 
and did the hero’s role in a number of plays, before ven¬ 
turing to^ run a theatre on his own. In 1942 he took over 
a crumbling theatre (Rungmahal), only to make a sad exit 
after a short time, as a broken man, and died prematurely. 
The following are some of the roles done by Sarat 
Chattopadhyay : Chandra (Sri Durga, Mitra Theatre, 1926). 
Arindam (Seayer Sandhan, Minerva, 1928), Lakhinder 
(Behula), Kanailal (Desher Dak), Prasanta (Abhijat), 
Chandranath (title-role), Achintya (Ranga Rakhi), Anjan 
(Sree), Yayati (Debjanij, Bali (Bamanavafw), Mahadev 
(Siva-Sakti), Gayasur (Gayatirtha), Jayanta (Kuhakim), 
Sirdmani (Vid)Mapatl), Chandan and Lakshmarhmanikya 
(Sonar Bangla), Sankhachud (Sati Tulsi), Ibrahim (Jati- 
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chyuta), Rajnarayan (Michael MadhusudanX Mr. Chatterjee 
(Bholamaster), Hiranmoy (Binsa Satabdi)^ Mahetidra (Sm- 
tan), Basanta Rai (Banglar Pratap), Chandra (Anupamar 
Prem), Jnanendranath (Kshudiram), Arun (Biparjoy, 1948). 

Sarat Chandra Ghose —(d. 1880)—Bengal; 

one of the pioneers of the public theatre, Sarat Chandra 
started a private theatre in his grandfather Asutosh Deb*s 
house at Beadon Street in 1857 and played the heroine’s 
role in Sakuntala and yet another female role, Taralika. in 
Mahaswetii. In 1873 he built the first theatre house in Cal¬ 
cutta, Bengal Theatre, where he introduced, for the first 
time, actresses in the public theatre, against considerable 
public opposition. Sarat Chandra Ghose was an all-rounder. 
He was a good marksman as well as a rider. He could act 
and sing and play a variety of musical instruments. He 
played the hero’s role in Puru-Vikram and Ourgeshfmidini 
(Puru and Jagat Sinha), ap}')caring on stage on the back 
of his own lovely white Arabian horse and won public 
applau.se. In Chandrasekhar, Sarat Ghose did the role of 
Lawrence Foster,. In Sakuntala (1878) he was Bushyanta 
and in Sarmistha, he did Yayati. 

Sarat Chandra SUR—Star (Art Theatre); 

acted in minor roles. In Karnarjun he sang as Bidur. 

Sarbendra —Rungmahal, Biswaroopa, Kasi Viswanath Mancha; 
hailing from Punjab, Sarbendra who was brought up in 
Calcutta and developed a taste for the theatre, appeared on 
the public stage where he did hero’s roles in Biswaroopa’s 
Ghar (1969), Rungmahal’s Vttaran and Amar Kantak (1980), 
Kasi Viswanath Mancha’s Mallika and Biswaroopa’s Para- 
Stri. 

Sarojini— Oreat National; 

role : Bimala (Nawah Natidini, 1912), 

Sashimukhi —Minerva, Monmohan ; 

a reputed heroine of her time who could also sing. Sashi¬ 
mukhi was a special attraction as Sophia in Moghul Pathan 
(1916) at Monmohan, and Madhuri in Bange Bargi (1922) 
in the same theatre. At Minerva she played the following 
among other roles ; Kumati (Atmadarsan, 1925), Labanga- 
lata (Bangali), Irabati (Tulsidas), Rukmini iSatyahhama), 
Ch-aupadi (Yagnaseni), Mini (Byapika Biday a), Adhira 
{Satyer Sandhan), Surpanakha (i?amnya/ie Art), Darpabala 
(Yuga-Mahatmya), Bangamata (Kritanter Bangadarsan) 
and Danujdalani (Jod Bca^at). 

Saswati— -Rangana, Kasi Viswanath Mancha; 

a new entrant to the public theatre, Saswati appeared in 
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Kasi Viswanath Mancha's Aghatan, Rangana’s Jai Ma Kali 
Boarding and a few other plays. 

Satindra Bhattacharya— Star; 

Satindra Bhattacharya who began his public stage career 
at Star in the mid-19068 and is still there, acted iq Dabi 
(Subir), Sarmila (Prasenjit), Seema (Ashim), Manjari 
(Manish), Bidrohi Nayak (Jnanendranath), Janapada Badhu 
(Agantuk), Parichaya (Atin), Krishnakmter Will (Govinda- 
lal), Samrat (Promode) and also in Samadhan. 

Satkari Gangopadhyay— 

a reputed dancing master. Satkari Gangopadhyay was also 
seen on the stage in a few plays, such as Kinnari (Utpal), 
Alibaba (Abdalla), Abu Hossain (Masur). 

Satya Bandopadhyay —Minerva, Rungmahal, Biswaroopa, 
Tapan Theatre; 

Satya Bandopadhyay, who has already spent a quarter of 
a century in the public theatre without severing his connec¬ 
tion with a big private commercial firm in the city, drew 
public attention in 1955 when he played the role of a 
physically retarded unfortunate young man (Dasu) in Erao 
Manitsh at Minerva. Joining Rungmahal he appeared in a 
succession of plays such as, Seshlagna (Shibnath), Kahi 
(Mahanta), Kal Purush (Dr. Subimal), Mayamriga (Bibhuti). 
Ek Mutho Akash (Brojodulal), Sahch Bihi Golam (Badrika 
Babu), Anartha (Topen), Katha Kao (Satyen), Swikriti 
(Samarendra), Namhihhrat (Birchandra), Ami Mantri Hobo 
(Dharmadas), and his own play Nahabaj in which he 
appeared as the hero’s military uncle. Joining Biswaroopa 
^tya Bandopadhyay acted in Jago (1966), Begum Marie 
Biswas, Kothaye Paho Tarey, Chowringhee, Asami Hazir 
and Para-Stri. In 1976 he went over to the newly founded 
Tapan Theatre in South Calcutta which opened with his 
Nahahat and himself in his old- role. Satya Bandopadhyay who 
also leads a group theatre Ingit, is a playwright too. His 
Sesh Thekey Suru is a remarkable dramatic piece with a 
blending of smiles and tears, the scene of the play being a 
burning ghat where dead bodies are consigned to flames. 
Pangapal is another well-written play for his Ingit group. 

Satyfndranath Dey —Bengali Theatrical Co.. Minerva, Mon- 
mohan; 

In 1907 Satyendranath Dey was seen in Minerva’s Durga- 
das in three different roles. In 1909 he appeared as Ghenchi 
in Shasti ki Shanti. Joining the Bengali Theatrical Co., of 
the Madans in early 1920s. he played the role of Kansa 
in Vishnumaya and of Bhim Sinha in Alamgir (1921). 
Returning to Minerva he appeared in Kinnari, Jod Barat 
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(Amode Kumar). Atmadarshmi (Krodh), Byapika BUaya 
(Puspa Kumar), Bangali (Nislth), Misarkumari (Ramesish), 
and in other plays. At Monmohan Satyendranath Dcy was 
seen in Pother Seshe (Anadi), Meerahoi (Sekhar), and 
Praner Dahi (Madan). 

Satyen Goswami— 

was associated with Sisir Kumar’s theatre where he did 
minor roles. 

Savitri (Ponchee) —Sri Rangam. Natyyabharati, Rungmahal; 
an actress of the forties of this century Savitri (Ponchee) 
came into prominence as Hindu in BUuiur Chheky (1944). 
She also played at Natyyabharati in Kankahotir Ghat 
(Mrinal), Pother Dak (Roma), Satigram O Shanti (Kalyani), 
Nursing Home (Kanak) and Plaban (Savitri). 

Savitri Chatterjee —Rungmahal, Star, Biswaroopa, Kasi 

Viswanath Mancha; 

the now-renowned actress, both of the stage and the screen, 
Savitri Chatterjee began in a group theatre in mid-forties 
of this century appearing in Salil Sen’s Natun Yihudi. In 
1953 she played the role of Padma in Adarsha Hindu Hotel 
on the Rungmahal stage. The same year she joined Star 
Theatre to appear in the title role of Shyamali. At Star 
she was seen in Parineeta (Lalita), and Srikanta (Abhoya). 
Next she came to Rungmahal and played in Katha Kao 
(Kana), Ataeh (Nayan), Uttaran (Chaitali) and Praiima 
(Pratima). She was then the heroine in Biswaroopa’s Ghar 
' and Para-Stri. At Kasi Viswanath Mancha she did the 
leading female role in Naa. In 1980 she once more came 
to Rungmahal to appear in Amar Kantak. 

Sekhar Chatterjee —Rungmahal, Biswaroopa. Kasi Viswanath, 
Bijon TTieatre; 

closely connected with an experimental group theatre. 
Theatre Unit, Sekhar Chatterjee, has appeared in the public 
theatre in Swikriti (Ajit) at Rungmahal, and in Begum 
Marie Biswas and Saheb Bibi Golam at Biswaroopa. In 
1979 Sekhar Chatterjee came to the newly-built Bijon 
Theatre where he directed and played in Judge Saheb and 
Sm. Bhoyankari. 

Seem A Dey —^Rungmahal, Circarina ; 

roles : Piyali (TathastuX Shyammohini (Bhola Moira), 
Bandana (Anannya). At Circarina she played in Agm Banya 
and Samrat O Sundari. 

Serabala —Star (Art Theatre Ltd); 

Serabala*s name is associated with a solitary but significant 
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role, Moni in Rabindranath Tagore’s Grihaprabesh at 
Star in 1925. 

SiiiBKALi Chatterjee— Natyyaniketan, Star, Minerva etc.; 

roles : Vikramaditya {Khatia\ Mirzafar {Siraj-ud-Paulahh 
Sundar (KuhakiniX Mirzafar {Palasi), Vishnu Sarnia {Kabi 
KalidasX Bhabananda {Raigarh), Bahadur Shah {Jhansir 
Rani), Raimohan {Sata Barm Agey). 

He also played in Minerva’s Black Out (1941). 

She PALI —Biswaroopa and other theatres ; 

a cabaret danseuse, Shefali made her debut in the public 
theatre in Chowringhee at Biswaroopa in 1971. Later she 
was seen in recently started miscellaneous theatres. At Ram 
Mohan Mancha she appeared in Rcdcta Nadir Dhara, at 
Minerva in Byavichar and in Samrat O Sundari at 
Circarina. 

Shefalika (PuTUL)~Natyyamandir, Monmohan, Rungmahal, 

Natyyaniketan, Natyyabharati, Star, Sri Rangam; 
nicknamed “Putul”. Shefalika began her career on the public 
stage quite early in her life as a dancing girl and ended 
as a competent actress in all sorts of roles, her best being 
the role of Savitri in Charitraheen at Rungmahal in 1936. 
In 1925 she was at Natyyamandir with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
in Bandarik, appearing in the role of Amala. In 1949 she 
acted in Sisir Kumar’s Sri Rangam as Lata in Parichay. In 
between she played a large number of roles such as : 
Paribanu {Raghubir), Bivore and Premika {Has-nu-Hana), 
Uttara {Pandaver Agyantabas), Kamal (Rakta KamalX 
Madira (Karagar), Parul {Pather Seshe), Bharati (Father 
Dabi), Banalata (DhrubataraX Sandhya (Jharer Rate), 
Jagatdhatri (Mahamayar Char), Rumela (Bejoyini), Tarala 
(Patibrata), Namita (Rakter Dak), Rajanigandha (Debdasi), 
Brinda (Ranger Khela), Apama (Mahanisa), Pumima 
(Nandaranir Sansar), Urmila (Bandhu), Keya (Detective), 
Bithi (Banglar Meyc), Chandramukhi (Debdas), Lachima 
(Vidyapati), Rani Ratna (Kuhakini), Uttara (Uttara). 

Shiben Bandopadhyay— Star, Minerva, Rungmahal; 

Shiben Bandopadhyay who was seen as Keshab in Rung* 
mahal’s Nanda in 1976, did minor role^i in the theatres of 
the sixties and seventies of this century. 

Shila Pal —Star, Rungmahal: 

during her brief connection with the stage. Shila Pal played 
at Star in Seshagni (Mira), Sreyashi (Bejoya) and other plays. 
At Rungmahal she was seen in Kabi (Lhlita). Mayamriga 
(Molly) and Bk Mutho Akash (Belarani). 
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Shyam Laha— Star, Minerva: 

In 1949 Shyam Laha, a comedian, appeared in Kasinaih 
(Bejoy). In 1953 he joined Star and appeared in Shyamali 
(Shyamadas). Sreyashi (Ganguli), Dak Bunglow (Fatal Babu), 
£kak Dasak Satak (Thangalal), Seema (Gadadhar), and 
Bidrohi Nayak (Datta Babu). 

SHYAMA—Bengal Theatre ; 

Shyama was one of the first four actresses who joined the 
public theatre (Bengal Theatre) in 1873. 

Shyamali Chakraverti —Rungmahal. Circarina ; 

originally of Rungmahal where she did such roles as Aruna 
(Nanda), Sunayani {Aparichita), Shyamali Chakraverti 
joined Circarina in 1978 to appear in Satnrat O Sundari. 

Shyamacharan Kundu —Star ; 

In 1889 at the opening performance of Prajulla, Shyama¬ 
charan Kundu did the difficult role of Kangalicharan. Some 
of his other roles : 

Purohit (Bilwamangal), Ayan (Pravas Yagna), Hanuman 
(Kamale Kamini), Doot (Nala Damayanti), Nasir Khan 
(Rupa Sanatan). 

SiDHU Ganguli —Rungmahal, Star, Minerva; 

Premature death ended Sidhu Ganguli’s brief stage career 
during which he played such roles as : Sri Krishna (Uttara 
at Rupmahal, 1938), Raimohan {Pother Dahi at Natyyani- 
ketan), Chanchal and Paresh in Matir Ghar and Bish 
Bachhar A gey respectively, at Rungmahal). Gopal Singh 
{MadmimohanX Debakiprasad {Rani Bhahmi), Kamaluddin 
{Maharaj Nandakumar), Karim Shah {Tipu Stdian), Baj 
Bahadur {Rani Durgabati), Ajimullah (Safa Barsha Agey)^ 
Pratapaditya (Raigarh), and Balasur (Sri Durga), In 1954 
he played the role of Samir in Minerva’s Pita-Putra. 

■v 

SiKHA Bhattacharya— Rungmahal. Minerva etc. 

commonly seen in Office Recreation Club plays, Sikha 
Bhattacharya has occasionally played in the public theatre. 
In 1964 she appeared in Rungmahal’s Nambibhrat. In 1976 
she was at Minerva to do the role of Parvati in Byavichar. 

SiPRA Mitra—S tar, Rungmahal, Minerva. Biswaroopa. 
Rangana; 

Sipra Mitra has been acting in the public theatre for twenty- 
five years. In 1954 she appeared in RungmahaTs Durabha- 
sini as Kamala. In 1957-58 she was at Star where she 
played the role in Rajlakshmi in Srikanta and the title 
role in Rajlakshmi. Coming bac^ to Rungmahal she appea¬ 
red in Saheb Bibi Gatam as Pateswari. In Anartha she did 
the role of Leek. In Katha Kao and Swikriti she was seen 
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as Bela and Shanti respectively. She also did the heroine’s 
role in Chakra. In 1966 she acted in Biswaroopa’s Radha. 
In 1976 she was at Minerva to do a role in Byavichar. In 
1978 she joined Rangana to appear in Chandranath and 
Jai Ma Kali Boarding. 

SiPRA Saha —Rungmahal; 

In 1960 Sipra Saha acted in Rungmahal’s Saheb Bibi 
Golam (Jaba) and in Anartha (Leela) on the opening night 
(26 January. 1961) of the play. 

SisiR Kumar Bhaduri~( 1889-1959), Bengali Theatrical Co„ 
Monmohan Natyyamandir, Natyyamandir Ltd., Naba 
Natyyamandir, Sri Rangam; 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, the Colossus of the Bengali Theatre, 
the pioneer of a new style of acting, the first real ‘producer’ 
of the Bengali stage, a great trainer and actor, left his 
professor’s job in a first-grade Calcutta College and domi¬ 
nated the theatrical world, alike by his performance and 
personality, for more than three decades, 1924-55. Starting 
his actor’s career in the Bengali Theatrical Co. of the 
Madans in 1921 appearing in the title role of Alamgir, 
Sisir Kumar soon left to start his own theatre for indepen¬ 
dent production. After an initial performance of Dwijendralal 
Roy’s Seeta at the Eden Gardens Exhibition in 1923, and 
then a performance of Basanta Leela at the Alfred Theatre 
(now Grace Cinema), Sisir Kumar opened his own theatre 
Natyyamandir on the Monmohan Theatre stage in 1924 with 
Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri’s Seeta in which he did the role 
of Rama. His last appearance was in 1956, 24 January, at 
his own theatre Sri Rangam. Sisir Kumar devoted himself 
exclusively to the cause of the theatre and raised it to a 
height not known before. He created a new band of artistes 
and was rightly called Natyyacharyya. wZC5 

A great actor, Sisir Kumar Bhaduri made a few roles his 
own in such a way that none would dare touch them. Among 
these were Alamgir (Alamgir\ Rama (Seeta), Jibananda 
(Soroshi), Raghubir (Raghuhir), Chanakya (Chandragupta\ 
Nadir Shah (Digbijoyi), Digambar (Reetimata Natak), 
Michael {MicImeD and Rashbihari {Bejoy a). Some of his 
other roles : 

Kama (Naranarayana), Sri Krishna {Mahaprasthan\ Ketan- 
Jal (Sankhadhwani), Gautam and Indra {Pashani), Pundarik 
(PmdarikX Chandra (Seshrakshd), Kedar {Bmkunther Khaia\ 
Ramesh (Roma\ Bikramdev {Tapati), Madhusudan (JogajogX 
Ravana {SaramaX Dayal {Dasher Dabf), Nemai {Sri Sri 
VishnupriyaX Jahandar {Takht-e-TausX Kalhan {Desh- 
bandhuX Jethamosai {MayaX Amaresh {Jiban RanguX Sunil 
iUro Chithi), Sashanka {ParichayX Nitin {PrasnaX Raghu- 
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pati and Joy Sinha {Visarjan), Jogesh {Prafulla), Nilambar 
{Biraj Bau), Suresh and Kedar (Achala), Sbahjahan and 
Aurangzeb {Shahjahan), Nimchand {Sadhabar Ekadashi). 

SiTA Debi —Minerva ; 

a singing actress of the Hindi Theatre in Calcutta, Sita Debi 
made occasional appearances on the Bengali stage, at 
Minerva. In 1947 she was seen in Kasinath as Kirtaniya, 
and in 1949 as Lakshmi Bai in Jhansir Ratti. In 1954 she 
played in Mahcuia^k Sashanka, She also appeared in the 
singing roles of some old plays like Misarkumari when 
these were revived. 

SiTAL Pal —Bengali Theatrical Co., Natyyamandir; 

Sital Pal. a good singer, was originally in the Bengali 
Theatrical Co., of the Madans. In 1921 he did the role of 
Dayal Shah in Alamgir with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. Later he 
joined Natyyamandir where he did such roles as Bhisma 
(Nora Narayan), Sribas (Sri Sri Vishtwpriyd), Virat {Panda- 
ver Agyantabas), Dayal {Bejoy a) etc. 

Soma MuKHER.fEE—Minerva and other theatres; 

a new-comer. Soma Mukherjee was seen in Minerva’s 
Byavichar (1976), Jogesh Mime Academy’s Swarna Villa 
(1977), Bijon Theatre’s Sm. Bhoyankari (1980). 

Soumitra Chatterjee —Star, Kasi Viswanath Mancha ; 

a reputed film-actor, Soumitra Chatterjee acted for one 
hundred nights in Star Theatre’s Tapasi (1963) as Dipak. 
After fifteen years he re-appeared in the theatre as drama¬ 
tist, director and hero of his own play Namjiban, at Kasi 
Viswanath Mancha. 

SovA Sen —Minerva (Little Theatre Group); 

Sova S^n has teamed up with the celebrated Utpal Dutt 
since the early fifties. When Little Theatre Group gave pro¬ 
fessional performances at Minerva (1959-68), ^va Sen 
appeared in all their plays, 

roles : Sucharita. {Chhayanoi), Binur Ma {An^ar), Krishna 
Bai (Kallol) etc. 

Subasini —^Minerva, Monmohan, Star ; 

one of the brilliant songstresses of the Bengali theatre, 
Subasini, who belonged to the twenties and thirties of this 
century, was called kirmar-kanthi (one with the sweet voice 
of a kinnari—legendary singer of heavenly origin)., 
roles : Bula {Misarkumm'i), Kinnari {Kinnari), Rati {Atma- 
darshan), Ratna^ {Tulsidas), Saki {Nartaki), Bhikharini 
{Bangidi), Lily {Byapika Bidaya), Satyabhama {Satyabhama), 
all at h^nma. At Star, Subasini was seen as Gru^kh in 
Iraner. Rard, Selina in Golcoonda (1925) and Tulsi in Man- 


47 
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trasakti. She did Meerabai at Momnohan in 1928. In 1939 
she played the role of Gulbanu in Abhijan at Minerva. Some 
of her roles in old plays are Girijaya (Mnnalini), Piyara (Shah- 
jahan), Chhaya (Chandragupta) and Jobi {Balidan). 

SUBHENDU Chatterjee—S tar, Rungmahal and other recent 
theatres; 

a medical graduate. Subhendu Chatterjee’s love for the stage 
has drawn him to a few recent theatres after his first 
appearance at Star in Sc^mila (Seiran) in 1968. In 1977 
he played in Chhaye-Aloye at Sujata Sadan and in 1978 at the 
Clem Brown Institute in Kal Baisakhi —^both short-lived 
theatres. In 1980 he came to Rungmahal to appear in Amar- 
kantak. 

SUBRATA Chatterjee —Biswaroopa, Star and other theatres; 
Subrata Chatterjee was seen in Biswaroopa’s Kshudha in 
1957. Joining Star, she appeared in Seema (Seema), Dabi 
(Manasi), Manjari (Manjari), Bidrohi Nayak (Surabhini). 
Janapada Badhu (BhamatiX and Krishnakanter Will 
(Bhramar). 

SuHASfNi —Rungmahal, Natyyabharati; 

an actress of the late thirties and the forties of this century, 
Suhasini played the following roles : Narayani (Ranter 
Sumati), Surabala (Charitraheen), Koyela Sinha (Kajri), 
Dharitri (Proloy), Nalini (Detective), Haramohini (Tatinir 
Bichar), Karuna (Binsa Satabdi), Anima (Meghmukti), 
Anjali (P.W.D.), Monisha (Sinthir Sindur), Shfia (Nursing 
Home), Chhoto Bau (Bholamaster), Chameli (Kankabatir 
Gh(a\ 

SuHASiNi -Star (Art Theatre Ltd.); 

roles: Chapala (Manmoyee Girls* School), Tulsi (Bara 'Bau). 

SuKHEN DAS^Star, Minerva; 

with a flair for light of frivolous roles, Sukhen Das appeared 
in Star’s Srikanta (Indranath), Sarmila (Hiru), Seema 
(Aloke), and Manjari (Badan). In 1976 he was seen in 
Byavichar at Minerva. 

SUKLA Das— Rungmahal: 

roles : Nirmala (Kabi), Rita (Mayamriga), Nandita (Ek 
Mat ho Akash), 

SUKUMARi Dutt (Golap)— Bengal, Great National, National ; 
Golap, who came to be known as Sukumari because of her 
rendering of that character in Sarat-Sarofini, and then took 
the surname Dutt after her marriage to an actor, Gosto 
Behari Dutt. was die most promment among the first ^up 
of four actresses who came on the pubim stage, joining 
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Bengal Theatre in 1873. She appeared in the title role of 
Sarmistha and gradually rose to eminence. She was a very 
good singer and received encomium from no less a person 
^an Abanindranath Tagore who. as a boy heard her sing¬ 
ing as Molina in Asrumati (1881) and also later in life. 
Her songs as Girijaya in Mrincdini were famous. Her other 
roles were : Oilobila (Puni-Vikram), Rohini {Krislmakantcr 
Will), Birajmohini (Surendra-Binodini), Purnachandra (P/<r- 
nachandra), Saroja (Seax^ja), Moti Bibi {Kapalkundahi), 
Ayesha and Bimala {Durgeshnandini), Rajani (title-role), 
E^upadi (Pandav Gmrab\ Suryyamukhi {Bishhriksha). 
She also wrote a play Apurva Sati (in collaboration with 

' Asutosh Das) which was played in 1875. 

SuLATA Chaudhuri —Circarina, Kasi Viswanath Mancha; 

a fihn-actress, Sulata Chaudhuri was the leading actress in 
Samrm O Sundari at Circarina and Jana Aranyya at Kasi 
Viswanath Mancha. 

SuMiTA Sanyal —Biswaroopa ; 

Sumita Sanyal, a film-artiste, played in Biswaroopa’s Jago 
in 1966, 

Surendranath Chose (Dani Babu>~-(1 868-1932), Star, Mon- 
raohan, Minerva, Classic; 

popularly known as Dani Babu, Surendranath Ghose, son 
of Girish Chandra Ghose, a legendary figure of the Bengali 
theatre, started in 1890 as Raghudeb in Chanda and acted 
till 1932. His last role was Shyamakanta in Poshyaputra 
(1932) at Star. 

roles : Malcolm {Macbeth, 1893), Prabir {Jatia), Haladhar 
{Mayabasan), Latu (Kalapaha^, Aurangzeb iSatnam), 
Osman {Durgeshnandini), Gangaram {Sitaram), Pratap Sinha 
{Rana Pratap), Pratap {Chandrasekhar), Mirkasim {Mir- 
kasim), Siraj {Siraj-ud-Daulah), Jogesh {Prafulla), Mukul 
{Mukul Munfara), Gadadhar {Slarala), Dulal Chand {Bali- 
dan), Shankaracharyya iShankaracharyya), Asoke (Asoke), 
Viswamitra {Tapoban), Puranjan {Bhranii), Aloke (Karmeti 
Bai), Prasanna Kumar {Shasti-ki-Shanti), Rasik {Jaisa-ka- 
Taisa), Adil Shah {Chand Bibi), Madhab Rao (Ahalya Bai), 
Chanakya {Chandragufda), Aurangzeb {Shahjahart), Rana- 
lal (Kantbahar), Bapparao (Bapparao), Hirou {Hinditbeer), 
Babar Shah {Panipath), Sher Shah (Moghul Pathan), Khijir 
Khan (Debaladebi), Bhaskar Pandit (Bange Bargi), Alexan¬ 
der (Alexander), Lalitaditya (Lalitaditya), Durpshankar 
(Pother Seshe), Dhritarastra (Yagnaseni), Bhisma (Sri 
Krishnd), Chapal Gopal (Sri Gaurmga), Basudeb (Karagar), 
In 1913 Dani Babu did the role of Kaqh in Rabindranath 
Tagofe’s Bidaya Abhisap at Minerva Theatre with Tara- 
sundmi a$ Debjani. 
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Suren Mitra —Star ; 

roles : Madhab (Mayahasan), Gurgan Khan {Chandra¬ 
sekhar) etc. 

Suren Roy —Minerva ; 

Suren Roy played minor role at Minerva in the 1920s and 
1930s, appearing in such plays as Atmadarsan, Kinnari, 
Bangalh Byapika Bidaya, Ramayane Art, Rangarakhi etc. 

SupRiYA Debi —Biswaroopa ; 

a well-known and talented film-star Supriya Debi appeared 
in Biswaroopa’s Kari Diye Kinlam (1976) and Saheb Bihi 
Golam (1978) and Sab Thik Hail (Sumitra) to do the 
heroines’ roles. Supriya Debi is a big draw in public theatre 
in recent years. 

SusHiL GnosE— Star, Rungmahal; 
role : Meghnath {Sonar Bangla). 

SusHiL Roy-S tar, Minerva; 

roles : Sri Krishna {Sati Tulsi), Mohim (Debdas), etc. He 
also acted in Kasinath at Minerva in 1947. 

SusHiLA Bala (Sr) —Unique, Great National, Classic, Star etc.; 
recognised as one of the greatest singers of the Bengali stage, 
Sushila Bala (Sr) won public applause in such' roles as Jobi 
(Balidan), Garab (Jaisa-ka-Taisa), Meher {Rana Pratap), 
Manasi {Mewar Patan), Giribala (Khasdakhal), Dalani 
{Chandrasekhar), Roshena {Abu Hossain). Belonging to the 
early years of this century, Sushila also proved herself a 
good actress in such roles as Julekha (Madhahi Kankan), 
Jayanti (Sitaram), Kunal {Asoke), Begum {Siraj-iid~Daulah% 
Haramoni {Shasti-ki-Shanti), Tilottama {DurgeshnandiniX 
Rajia {Durgadas), Golab {Siri-F arhad), Taher {Jibane 
Marane), Gautama (Bajirao), Shanta {Parapare). Her last role 
was Durga in Abhinetrir Rup (1915). 

Sushila Bai.a (Jr) —Star (Art Theatre Ltd.); 

a talented actress, as well as a singer and dancer. Sushila 
Bala (Jr) acted in the old Star Theatre in the role of Shipar 
in Shahjahon and of Suhasini in Premer, Jeplin. Later, un¬ 
der the banner of Art Theatre Ltd. she played at Monmohan 
and Star. 

roles : Seeta {Sri Ramchandra), Behula {Chand Sadagw), 
Amina {Arbi Hur), Nitya {Chandidas), Shakuntala {Shakun- 
tala), Bhadra {Sri Batsd), Abja {Mantrasakti), Vishnupriya 
{Sri Gauran^X Padma {Fullara), Hemlata (Bara Bou), 
Chanchal Kumari (Rajsinha). 

Sushilasundari —Minerva, Star (Art Theatre Ltd.), Moomohan. 
Natyyaniketan;. 
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roles : Naharin {Misarkumm, 1919), Begum {Nadir Shah. 
1921), Saswati {Rishir Meye), Sailabala {Chirakumat Sabha), 
Masi (Grihaprabesh), Prapli {Sri Krishna), Sukumari {Sodh- 
badh), Debaki {Karagar), Kaikei {Sri Ramchandra). Jijabai 
{Gairik Pataka), Mejdi {Jharer Rate), Chanchala {Lakh 
Taka), She also did the title role in Radhikananda Sampra- 
daya's Nibedita. 

SwARUP Dutt — Biswaroopa, Rungmahal; 

played in Biswaroopa’s Ghar U969) and Rungmahal’s 
A nanny a (1973). 

Tapati Ghose— Rungmahal, Biswaroopa ; 

Tapati Ghose was seen at Rungmahal in Durabhasini (Lata) 
and Vika (Gopa) in 1954, and then in Ek Peyata Coffee 
(1959). She also appeared in Biswaroopa’s first two pro¬ 
ductions Arogyyaniketan (Manju) and KshiuUia (Manabi). 

Tara Kumar Bhaduri —Natyyamandir; 

brother of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. Tara Kumar acted in a 
few Natyyamandir productions, including Seeta (1924) in 
which he did the role of Bharat. 

Tara Bhaduri— Kalika; 

appeared in Ramprasad (Nistarini) and a few other Kalika 
plays. 

Tara Bhattacharyya— Rungmahal, Star; 

singer and actor Tara Bhattacharyya played for some time 
in the theatre before going over to jatra where he is a 
well-known name. 

roles : Amamath {Bholamaster), Satish {Kankahatir Ghat), 
Sailesh {Tatinir Bichar), Prithwiraj {Banglar Pratap). Utpal 
{Matir Ghar), Monohar {Bish Bachhar A gey), Sukanta 
(Biporjoy), Utpal (Plaban), Gangadhar {Smaharsa 
Star, 1945) and Bhola Moira {Bhola Moira at Ram Mohan 
Mancha, 1975). 

Tarakbala (Light)— Star, Natyyaniketan, Rungmahal; 

Tarakbala. nicknamed “Light” ever since she appeared as 
Brishaketu in Art Theatre’s Karnarjun at Star in 1923, be¬ 
gan as a ballet girl and gradually came up to render a 
variety of roles. At Star (Art Theatre) she was seen in Sri 
Batsa (Malini), Fullara, Puspaditya and other plays. At 
Natyyaniketan she was Taralika in K/iana (1935). At Rung¬ 
mahal she appeared in Bejoyini (Monica) and Ranger 
Khela (Srimati). Later, at Star her roles were ; Sagarika and 
Ila {Gayatirtha). Sachi {Shiva-Sakti), Biswas (Bamanvatar), 
Mayabali {Chakradhari), Anuradha {Sonar Bangla), Drau- 
padi {VUamifi Ganga {Gangabataran), Chandi {Kamale 
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Kamini), Sachi (Vritrasur), Rani Bhabani (Rani Bhabmi)» 
Usha {UshaharanX Lai Bai {MadanmohmX Jhindan Bai 
(Rmjit Singha). Tarakbala now lives in retirement. 

Tarak Palit —Unique, Presidency, Kohinoor, Minerva. Star; 
a postal employee, Tarak Palit acted in the public theatre 
as an amateur. 

roles ; Ali Ibrahim (Mirkasim), Aurangzeb {Chhatrapati 
Sivaji), Mohonlal {Siraj-ud-Daulah), Jagat Sinha {Durgesh- 
nandini), Basanta Rai {Pratapaditya), Dilir (Durgadas), 
Raimal (Tarahai), Rustam {Shorub Rustam), Chandravat 
(Rakfiihandhm), Bejoy {Sinhal Be joy), Othello (Othello), 
Thakurda (Khasdakhal), Prakash (Sh^ti-ki-Shanti), Nilam- 
bar {Biraj Boii). 

Tahasundari —Aurora, Unique, Classic, Kohinoor, Star, Mon- 
mohan, Mitra, Natyyamandir; 

rightly described as “The Empress” among actresses, Tara- 
sundari entered the theatre at the age of seven and did 
little boys’ roles in Chaitanyaleela (1884) Nasiram (a Bhil 
Boy), Sarala (Gopal), Prafulla (Jadav). Her first female role 
was Hcmangini in Haranidhi at Star in 1889, and her last 
new role was Biseswari in Pcdlisamaj at the same theatre 
under the banner of Art Theatre Ltd., in 1928. As an actress 
Tarasundari was one of the three ‘greats’ of the old school, 
the other two being Binodini and Tinkari. And of the three 
her place is at the top, not only because of her longer period 
of work on the stage and the larger number of characters 
enacted, but also because of the intrinsic quality of her 
performance. Tarasundari’s famous roles are : 

Rejia (Rejia), Chand Bibi (Chand Bibi), Moti Bibi (Kapal- 
kundala), Saibalini (Chandrasekhar), Prafulla (Debi Chau- 
dhurani) Chintamoni (Bilwamangal), Shaibya (Harish- 
chandra), Mrs. Karfonna (Bibaha Bibhrat), Mokshada 
(Kal ParinoyX Ayesha (Durgeshnandini), Shyama (Sarala), 
Jahanara (Shahjahan), Saraswati (Balidan), Jana (Jana), 
Dhara (Rakhibandhan). 

Other roles : Leela (Chhinnahar), Umasundari (Prafulla), 
Aruna (Hariraj), Sunetra (Tapobaf), Annapurna (Maya* 
hasan). Begum and Jahara (Siraj-ud-Daulah), Padmabati 
(Asoke), Kubeni (Sinhal Bejoy), Desdemona (Othello), 
Tarabai (Tarabai), Joshibai and Daulat (Rana Protap), 
Bama (Sansar), Anupama (Samaj), GoHna (Durgadas), Utpal 
(Kinnmi at Star, 1919), Debjani (Tagore’s Biday a Abhisap 
at Minerva, 1913 with Dam Babu as Kach) etc. 

After she had retired Sisir Kumar Bhaduri invited her to 
play at Natyyamandir in Jana (Jana), Alamgir (Udipuri). 
Chandragupta (Moora) and Pundarik (Said). In 1926 Tara- 
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sundari appeared as Mahamaya in Sri Durga at Mltra 
Theatre. In 1928 she did the role of Biseswari in Palli- 
samaf at Star. 

Tarun Kumar —^Biswaroopa, Tapan Theatre; 

Tarun Kumar appeared in Biswaroopa’s Arogyyaniketan 
(1956) in the role of Paran, and then in its successive plays— 
Kshudha, Setu, Lagna, Begum Marie Bis\^as etc. After Para- 
Stri (1975) he joined the newly-started Tapan Theatre to 
appear in Nahabat (1976). In 1968 he was at Seeshmaha! 
for a short time to play in Dwidha. 

Tarun Mitra —Rungmahal, Biswaroopa, Rangana, Kasi Viswa- 
nath Mancha, Circarina; 

Tarun Mitra who played in Utpal Dutl’s Little Theatre 
Group at Minerva, appearing in Chhayanot (Pranabesh), 
Angar (Mahabir Singh) and other plays, joined Rungmahal 
for a brief period. He was at Biswaroopa in 1966 to play 
in Radha. At Kasi Viswanath Mancha he was seen in 
Antony Kahial (Joygopal). In 1978 he played in Rangana’s 
Chandronaah and then joined Circarina to do a villain's role 
in Samrat O Sundari, 

Tarun Roy —Rungmahal. Biswaroopa, Kasi Viswanath; 

actor, playwright, director and founder of Theatre Centre, 
Tarun Roy has also acted on the public stage from time to 
time. At Rungmahal he produced two of his own plays Ek 
Mutho A hash and Ek Peyala Coffee (1959) in which he did 
the leading roles. At Biswarwipa again he produced two 
others. Rangini and Agantuk in 1967, playing the central 
roles in both. Coming to Kasi Viswanath Mancha. Tarun Roy 
presented Mukhoser Adaley and Dayal Opera, Sri Roy is 
now the Head of the Drama Department of Rabindra 
Bharati University. 

Thakurdas Mitra— Rungmahal. Minerva ; 

Thakurdas Mitra’s appearance on the public stage has been 
rather infrequent. He was seen in a few roles, such as Paresh 
[Keranir Jii^), Subinoy (Saheb Bihi Golam), Durgatiharan 
(Anartha), SuMh (Swikriti), Bejoy {Anannya) at Rung¬ 
mahal. He also appeared in Byavichar at Minerva (1976). 

m 

Tinkari —^National, Minerva, Classic, Kohinoor, Monmohan; 
still remembered for her two great roles. Lady Macbeth 
(Macbeth^ Minerva, 1893) and lana (Jma) also in the same 
year, Tinkari is one of the most outstanding actresses of the 
Bengali theatre. With her imposing appearance and remark¬ 
able histrionic talent. Tinkari was an asset to the early Ben¬ 
gali stage as a tragic actress. Some of her other roles : 

Sri (SitaramX Bimala {Burgeshnandird), Joshi Bai (Chand 
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Bibi), Subhadra {Pandav Gaurab), Pagalini {BHwamangal), 
Meerabai (Meerabai), Karmeti Bai {Kcermeti Bai\ Tara 
(Mirkasim), Dai {Abu Hossain) and Lachmi (Bapparao, 
Monmohan, 1916). 

Tinkari (Jr) —Grand, Classic, Minerva; 

roles ; Bimala (Prithwiraj), Chanchi {Ghu Ghu), Khottani 
{Eso YuvarajX Shiulini {Shankaracharya), Urbasi {Tapobul), 
Trisha {A soke). 

Tinkari Chakraverti —(1877-1954), Star (Art Theatre); 

with his reputation as a versatile amateur actor, Tinkari 
Chakraverti joined the public theatre (Star—Art Theatre 
Ltd.), in 1923 when he was over 45, appearing as Kama in 
Karnarjun. He acted for a few years only, retiring when 
Art Theatre Ltd. went out of existence. Some of his other 
roles: Aukshoy {Chirakumar Sahha), Sri Krishna (Sri Krishna), 
Suja (Magcr Muluk), Mirkasim (Ayyodhar Begum), Doctor 
{Grifia Prahesh), Chandidas (Chandidas), Kanwa (Shakuntala), 
Mothro {Mantrasakti), Dhananjoy Bairagi (Paritran), Mani- 
bhadra (Puspaditya). In old plays at Star, Tinkari Chakra¬ 
verti played the following roles : Raja (Raja O Rani), 
Karta {Bibaha Bibhrat), Chanakya (Chandragupta), Sashi- 
bhusan (Sarala), Pasupati (Mrinalini), Thakurda (Khas- 
dakhal), Dara (Shahjahan). Sri Chakraverti was one of the 
few good actors who could also sing. 

Tripti Mitra —Biswaroopa, Seeshmahal, Kasi Viswanath 

Mancha etc; 

the prima donna of the group theatre, Tripti Mitra has 
occasionally played in the public theatre, appearing at Biswa¬ 
roopa in Setu, Radha and Hasi ; at Seeshmahal (a short¬ 
lived theatre at Salkia, Howrah) in Biraj Bau and Dwtdha 
(1969); at Kasi Viswanath Mancha in Saodagar (1971) and 
at Ram Mohan Mancha in Thanq Thekey Aschi (1978), 
a play which was later taken to tbe Rungmahal stage for 
a brief period. 

Tulsi Charan Banerjee— Bengali Theatrical Co., Star, Natyya- 
mandir, Minerva; 

a’“ film-hero of the silent pictures of the Madans, Tulsi 
Charan Banerjee acted with Sisir Kumar Bhaduri in the 
Bengali Theatrical Co.’s Alamgir appearing in the role of 
Kambux in 1921. In 1923 he join^ the Art Theatre Ltd. 
(Star) where he was seen as Dushasan in its opening play 
Karnarjun, In 1924 he was with Sisir Kumar again, at Mon¬ 
mohan Natyyamandir, to act as Satrughna in its opening 
drama Seeta. In 1925 he was at Minerva to do die roles of 
Kama and Madan in its opening play Atmadarshan, His 
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premature death was a loss to the contemporary theatre. 
Some of his oth» roles : 

Sundaram (Muktir Dak), Satyaban (Swayamb(U‘a), Vidushak 
(Shakuntala), Pratapaditya {Paritran), all at the Art Theatre 
(Star), Sri Krishna {Sat^tahhama, Minerva), Nanda {Chandra- 
Hupta), Mohonlal {Ban^e Bargi). 

Tulsi ChakraVERT[—( d. 1961), Star, Rungmahal, Natyyabharati, 
and other theatres: 

Tulsi Chakraverti joined the theatre very early in his life. 
He was then assigned only silent or non-speaking roles. 
Some of his roles : Satyasen (Rishir Meye, 1925), 
Bidur {Sri Krishna), Narad {Ftillara), Paran (MatUrasakti), 
Baikuntha {Poshyaputru), Gobinda {Bada Boh), Maruti iSri 
Ramchandra), Neda {Chand Sadapar), Jagadish {Defective), 
Kebalram (Bandhu), Elahi Bux (San^ram O Santi), Biru- 
paksha {P.W.D), Jadupati (Kankahatir Ghat), Kamalapati 
(Dui Purush), Bhola (Ramer Suniati), Ratan {Binsa Satahdi), 
Sanatan {Anupamar Prem), Thakur {Parineeta), Ratan {Sri- 
kanta and Rajiakshmi), Gobinda {Dak Bimplow), and Panchu 
in Sreyashi, 1961, which was his last role. Tulsi Chakra¬ 
verti was in the public theatre for about four decades. 

Tulsi Lahiri - 

a Rungpur lawyer, later famous in the film-world and in 
group theatre circles as a dramatist, Tulsi Lahiri, who could 
sing, compose and direct music, made occasional appea¬ 
rances on the public stage. His first appearance was in the 
role of Aukshoy in Chirakumar Sahha at Star. He then 
acted anonymously as “a distinguished lawyer". In his own 
play Mayer Dabi at Rungmahal in 1941, he appeared as 
Bulaki. At Star, in 1948 he was Indra Roy in KaUndi. 

Ujjal SENtiUPTA —Rangana ; 

a new-comer Ujjal Sengupia acted in Rangana’s Jai Ma 
Kali Boarding. 

Uma Mukherjee —Minerva, Star; 

roles : Bharati (Kabi Kalidas, 1941), Shyama {Supriyar 
Kirti), Sri Banu (Ahhijan), Rumi Begum {Tipu Sultan) etc, 

Upendranath Das —Bengal, Great National, Bina etc.; 

author of Surendra Binodini, Sarat Sarojini and a few other 
plays, Upendranath Das is a name that is remembered in the 
context of the passing of the Dramatic Performances Con¬ 
trol Act of 1876. He played a few roles, such as, Sarat 
(Sorof Sarojint), Dhirendra Kumar (Dada O Ami), Nimchand 
{Sadhabm Ekadashf), 
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Upendranath MiTRA—National, Star etc.; 

roles : Kama (Vrishaketu), Mahadeb {Dhruba Charitra), 
Adwaita (ChcdianyaleelaX Suddhodhone (Buddhadev Charit), 
Yayati {Narcmedh YagnaX Rana Piatap Singha (Jibon 
SandhyaX Mobarak {RajsinhaX Mohini {Hararddhi), Nanda- 
lal (jiat Kinchit) etc. 

UsHABATi (Fatal)— Natyyamandir, Star; 

roles : Urmila {SeetaX Rati {Pashani), Yamati and Nagarika 
{Has-nu-UanaX Apama {VhaqanX Sakhar Ma {RaghubirX 
Shyama (JogajogX Jagamoni (PrafullaX Gobrar Ma (Debi 
Chaudhurani) at Star in the late forties. 

UsHA Debi —Rungmahal, Star; 

roles : Manda {BandhuX Nanda {Matir Ghar), Minoti 
(Swami-Stri), Baby Gihose {Meghmukti), Mrs. Sen (Mala 
RoyX Bou Rani {RatnadeepX Tanwi {Bish Baihhar AgeyX 
Radha {Kamale Kaminf), Oindrila (VritrasanharX Seeta 
Debi (Rani BhahaniX Alakananda (Alakanandd). 

Utpal Dutt— Minerva (Little Theatre Group); 

actor, playwright, producer and director Utpal Dutt played 
in the public theatre when his Little Theatre Group entered 
the old Minerva Theatre building and held regular shows, 
from Chhayanoft in 1959 to Yuddhang Dehi in 1%8. Utpal 
Dutt was the leading character in all these plays. Some of 
his roles were—Benoyendra (ChhayanotX Gofur (AngarX Rat 
Ray (Kallol). 

Utpalendu Sen —Rungmahal, Natyyaniketan ; 

author of Sindhu Gaurab and a few other plays, Utpalendu 
Sen appeared as Uma Charan in Maiiamayar Char at 
Natyyaniketan in 1939 and several other plays. 

Uttamkumar—( d. 1980), Star; 

set on his way to fame and popularity, Uttara Kumar, the 
undisputed king of the Bengali film-world, joined Star 
Theatre and played the role of the hero (Anil) in Shyamali 
in 1953. He left the theatre after some time, never to appear 
again. 

JNote : The list of players is not complete. Consideration of 
space prevents the inclusion of many names. Many others 
have been forgotten and no record is available. 





APPENDIX VI 

Notes on Technicians of the Public Theatre 

Anil Bose— Star; 

son of the well-known stage technician and lighting expert 
Paresh Chandra Bose, Anil Bose did stage lighting at Star 
from 1960 to 1972. 

Anil Saha ; 

for a few years in 1960s, Anil Saha was in charge of stage 
lighting at Rungmahal. 

Asutosh Palit— Classic and Star: 

Charu Roy ; 

an eminent artist, Charu Roy helped Natyamandir and Star 
as an art-director in some of their productions in the 1920s, 
notably Seeta (1924), Rishir Meye (1925), Sri Krishna (1926). 

Dharmadas Sur —(1852-1910); 

one of the builders of the public theatre in Calcutta, 
Dharmadas Sur. described by his colleagues as a bom artist, 
helped in the stage construction, scene painting and other 
necessary details of the National Theatre (1872) at Madhu- 
sudan Sanyal’s house for the performance of its opening 
play Nildarpan. Earlier, in 1871, he had worked for the 
Baghbazar Amateur Theatre, setting up a stage and paint¬ 
ing the scenes of Leelahati with the help of a poor Euro¬ 
pean sailor who knew scene painting. Dharmadas Sur was 
the first stage manager of National. Later, he acted in the 
same capacity in other theatres—Great National, Star, 
Minerva, Kohinoor, etc. Even with the limited resources 
at his disposal, Dharmadas Sur was able to display his 
mastery of stagecraft. 

Dasu NEOGY- Star; 

Dinshaw Irani —Madan Theatre; 

originally from Bombay. Dinshaw Irani was connected with 
the Parsi theatre of the Madans in Calcutta in the 1920s 
as a scene painter, designer and a master of creating stage 
illusions and trick-scenes which were so popular at the 
time. It was from Irani that Paresh Bose (Fatal Babu) and 
a few others took their lessons in this branch of stage¬ 
craft. 

Jahar Dhar— Star (Beadon Street); ..... 

Jahar Dhar showed special dcdl in creating scenic illusions 
in such early public theatre pUiys as Daksha^Yagna (1883), 
Kamali Kamini (1884). VrisMetu (1884) and other plays. 
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JOGENDRANATH MiTRA I 

a civil engineer and architect of the Star Theatre building 
at Hatibagan, Jogendranath Mitra helped Dharmadas Sur in 
many technical matters. In Hirak Churna Natak (1875) he 
introduced a railway train on the stage. 

Kaliprasad Chose ; 

a science graduate of Calcutta University, Kaliprasad Chose 
was associated with Minerva Theatre in the 1920s and dis¬ 
played his technical skill in the production of Atmadarsan 
and other plays. He also directed, quite ably, a few films. 

Kaniska Sen— 

an expert in stage lighting Kaniska Sen has worked both 
for the public and the group theatre in recent years. 

Khaled Chaudhuri ; 

ever since the Bohurupee production of Raktakarabi (1954) 
Khaled Chaudhuri’s name has travelled wide both in group- 
theatre and in public theatre circles. A highly gifted artist 
with a strong imaginative faculty, Khaled Chaudhuri has 
done pioneering work in the field of symbolic or suggestive 
stage sets. 

Manindranatu Das (Nanu Babu) ; 

a disciple of Paresh Bose (Fatal Babu), Manindranath Das 
(Nanu Babu) was a familiar name in the public theatre of 
the thirties and the forties. His technical skill, displayed in 
Swami-Stri (1937) at Rungmahal and Plahan (1941) at 
Natyabharati, received high praise at the time. 

Nirmal CuiiA Roy ; 

a young and promising technician, Nirmal Cuba Roy proved 
his skill in Setu at Biswaroopa (1959) and Angar (Little 
Theatre Croup at Minerva), also in the same year. He has 
worked both in public and group theatres. 

Paresh Bose (Fatal Babu); 

associated mainly with Minerva Theatre in the twenties and 
thirties of this century, Paresh Bose (Fatal Babu), who learnt 
his early lessons from Dinshaw Irani of the Madan’s Parsi 
theatre, was an expert in creating stage illusions, with a 
minimum of equipment, much to the surprise and delight 
of the contemporary audience. His work in Kinnari, Rama- 
nuj, Atmadarsan at Minerva, and Shakuntala at Star (Art 
Theatre Ltd.) received high praise. 

Raja Bose : 

magician Raja Bose became connected with Star (Art 
Theatre Ltd.) in its production of Sri Krishna (1926), 
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Fullara (1928) and other plays in which a few trick scenes 
were made use of. 

Ramen Chatterjee (Debu Babu) : 

an artiste of repute, Ramen Chatterjee (Debu Babu) was 
associated with Natyamandir in the 1920s and ’30s. Sets 
and scenes designed and executed by him for Secta, Nara- 
narayan, Visarjan and Dighijoyi received special praise of 
the contemporary critics. 

Rashbehari Sarkar ; 

Biswaroopa’s proprietor and director and writer of plays, 
Rashbehari Sarkar has shown his merit not only in the 
adaptation of voluminous novels for his stage, but also in 
certain productional innovations which have helped the 
vision of the audience and increased the speed of the drama 
—theatre-scope, speed-scope, specd'-reflex, as he terms them. 
He has helped the technicians of his theatre with his own new 
ideas and suggestions in response to the changing time and 
taste. 

Satu Sen—(1902-76); 

Satu Sen, an unforgettable name in the history of the 
Bengali stage, was the first to give a new look to the theatre 
in Calcutta in the early thirties of this century. A student 
of the Department of Electrical Engineering, Banaras Hindu 
University, Satu Sen went to America for further training 
and there he joined the Laboratory Theatre (1^25) and its 
associated organization. Theatre Arts Institute. In 1927 he 
became an Assistant Director and produced a number of 
plays, including Chekov's Three Sisters and the classic, 
Antifione. He then started, in co-operation with a few others, 
an experimental theatre, Woodstock Playhouse, at Wood- 
stock Hills near New York. Satu Sen travelled extensively 
in France, Germany, Britain and the USSR and had first¬ 
hand experience of the works of eminent producers like 
Gordon Craig, Max Reinhardt, Myerhold and Basilavsky. 
a disciple of Stanislavsky of Moscow Art Theatre. 

Returning to India in 1931, Satu Sen helped in the 
production of Sri Sri Vishnupriya at Run^ahal, as its Art 
Director. He designed its sets, scenes, lighting, etc.—all with 
a touch of novelty. Sisir Kumar Bhaduri played the leading 
role in this drama with which Rungmahal opened in 1931. 
In the same year Satu Sen came into further prominence by 
the display of his technical skill in the production of Jharer 
Rate at Natyaniketan. The near-natural impression of thun¬ 
der, rain and lighting, the introduction of mood lighting 
in a more prominent and artistic manner than in the past, 
as also the modem, realistic and artistic design of the sets. 
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established Satu Sen as a master in his own sphere. His 
next work was in Nazrul’s Aleya (1931). 

Going over to Run^ahal in 1933, Satu Sen practically 
revolutionized theatre in Calcutta by his introduction of the 
revolving stage in the production of Mahanisa (1933). For more 
than a quarter of a century Satu Sen was closely connected 
with the theatre and gave new ideas and direction to a large 
number of productions—for example, Asoke, Patibrata, 
Bcmglar Meye, Charitraheen, Siraj-ud-Daulah, Father Dahi, 
Dui Purush, Debdas. Satu Sen is regarded as the pioneer 
of modernism in scientific and artistic stage lighting. The later 
creators of wonders on the stage have drawn inspiration 
from him. 

SURESH Dutt ; 

Suresh Dutt is a leading name in today’s theatre as a stage 
architect. It was in the production of Little Theatre Group’s 
Kallol at Minerva (196”^ that Suresh Dutt first showed his 
abilities. Since then he is much in demand for stage decor 
in different theatres. His work at Bisworoopa in Kothaye 
Pabo Tarey (1971) was highly praised. 

Tapas Sen ; 

rightly hailed as the Wizard of the Stage. Tapas Sen’s name 
has become synonymous with Light’s. In fact, Tapas Sen 
is the Light of today’s theatre in more than one sense. In 
a number of plays his wizardry in lighting on the stage was 
the main attraction for many people. From a humble be¬ 
ginning, and working under difficult and depressing cir¬ 
cumstances owing to lack of materials, resources and even 
encouragement from the authorities, Tapas Sen rose to 
prominence by sheer scientific imagination and an artist’s 
dream, combined with hard and patient work. He is now 
an all-India figure in his own sphere. The stagewonders he 
created in Angar (1959X Setu (1959). Aghatan (1976) 
and many other plays would not be forgotten by those who 
saw them. Full of youth and vigour, imagination and as¬ 
piration, Tapas Sen is poised for more wonders on the 
stage. He has given valuable support to the sag^ng public 
theatre. Of late he has been helping Jatras as well. 


Note : Tfie list is not complete. 
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Some Lists 

BELOW IS GIVEN A LIST OF 

(A) Singers, Music Directors, Opera-masters; 

(B) Dancers and Dancing Masters; 

(C) Financiers of Public Theatre; 

(D) Producers and Directors; 

(E) Critics of plays ; 

(F) Theatre Journals. 

Note ; The list is only illustrative and by no means exhaustive. 
A. Singers, Music Directors, Opera-masters 


Aghore Nath Pathak 
Angur Bala 
Anil Bagchi (D) 
Ascharyyamoyee 
Asit Baran 

Baikunthanath Bose (D) 
Banabiharini 
Basantakumari 
Beni Madhab Adhikari 
(Ostad) (D) 

Benoy Goswami 
Bhusankumari 
Bhutnath Das (D) 

Binodini 

Charusila 

Debkantha Bagchi (D) 
Dhiren Das<(D), also singer 
Dinendranath Tagore (D) 
Durga Sen (D) 

Ganesh Sarma 
Gangamoni 

Gurudas Chattopadhyay (D) 
Hari Baishnav 
Harimati (Bidal) 

Hingal Khaii (D) 

Indubak 
Jadumoni 
Janaki Bose (D) 

Krishna Chandm Dey (D), 
also singer" 

Kankabati 
Kasinath Chatt^iee 


Kusumkumari (Prahlad) 
Kusumkumari (Vishad) 
Kusumkumari (Marjina) 
Madanmohan Burman (D) 
Mrinalkanti Ghose 
Narisundari 
Niharbala 
Nirodasundari 
N ripen Bose 
Prasanta Kumar 
Puma Chandra Ghose (D) 
also singer 
Rabin Mazumdar 
Radhacharan Bhattacharyya (D) 
Radhamadhav Kar (D) 
Radharani 
Raj (Popsinger) 

Rajlakshmi (SO 
Ramtaran Sanyal (D) 

Ranibala 
Renubala (Sukh) 

Sabitabrata Dutt 
Santosh Das (Bhulo) 

Santasil Goswami 
Sashimukhi 
Sital Pal 
Suhasini 

Sukumari (Golap) 

Sushila (Sr) 

Sushila (Jr) 

Tara Bhattacharyya 
Timir Baran (D) 
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Tinkari 

Tinkari Chakraverti 
Tulsi Chakraverti 

B. Dancers and 

Atinlal (D.M.) 

Badal Kumar (D.M.) 

Bhupen Chatterjee (D.M.) 
Bobita (cabaret danseuse (Miss) 
Brojoballav Pal (D.M.) 
Charusila 

Dipika Das (Banerjee) 
Gobordhan Banerjee 
Hinganbala 

J (Miss) (cabaret danseuse) 
Jaysree Sen 

Kasinath Chatterjee (D.M.) 
Kantaprasad (D.M.) 
Kusumkumari 
Lalit Goswami (D.M.) 

Lalit Kumar (D.M.) 

D.M. = Dancing 

C. Financiers of 

Amarendranath Dutt 
(Clasic, Star etc.) 

Amritalal Basu (Star) 

Amritalal Mitra (Star) 

Anadi Bose (Monmohan) 
Ananga Haidar (Star) 

Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee 
(Star) 

Bhubanmohan Neogy 
(Great National) 

Bimal Pal (Star) 

Chandi Banerjee (Minerva) 
Dakshineswar Sarkar 
(Biswaroopa) 

Dasu Neogy (Star> 

Dilwar Hossain (Minerva) 
Gancsh Mukherjee (Rangana) 
Giri Mohan Mullick 
(Unique, Star) 

Gopal Lai l^al (Emerald) 
Gopinath Sethi (Kenia) 
(National) 

Gurmukh Roy (Star, Beadon St) 


Tulsi Lahiri (D) also singer 
Usha Uthup (Popsinger) 

V. Balsara (D) 

Dancing Masters 

Nani Bhattacharyya 
Niharbala 
Nilima Das 
Nirodasundari 
Nripcn Bose (D.M.) 

Peter Gomez (D.M.) 

Ranjit Roy (D.M.) 

Sarat Banerjee (Ranu Babu, 
D.M.) 

Satkari Gangopadhyay (D.M.) 
Savitri Chatterjee 
Shefali (Miss) (cabaret danseuse) 
Shefalika (Putul) 

Sushila (Jr) 

Tarakbala (Light) 

Tuhina (Miss) (cabaret danseuse) 

Masters 

THE Public Theatre 

Guruprasad Chaudhuri (Aurora) 
Hari Bose (Star) 

Haridas Sanyal 

(Kiasi Viswanath Mancha 
and Rangana) 

Hemanta Banerjee (Rungmahal) 
Hemen Mazumdar (Minerva) 
Jahar Dutt (National) 

Jasoda Ghose 

(Calcutta Theatre, Natyya- 
niketan) 

Jiten Bose (Rungmahal) 

Jnan Mitra (Mitra) 

Krishna Chandra Dey 
(Rungmahal) 

Mohendra Mitra (Minerva) 
Monmohan Pandey (Monmohan) 
N. C. Gupta (Minerva) 

Probodh Chandra Guha 
(Natyyan^etan) 

Protap Johuri (National) 
Raghunath Mullick (Rungmahal, 
Natyyabharati) 
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Rajkrishna Roy (Bina) 

Ram Chaudhuii (Kalika) 
Ranjitaal Kankoria (Star) 
Rashbihari Sarkar (Biswaroopa) 
Sabi Kumar Mitra (Star) 

Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
(Rungmahal) 

Sarat Chandra Ghose (Bengal) 
Sisir MuUick (Rungmahal) 


Sarat Kumar Roy (Kohinoor) 
Sisir Kumar Bhadutt 
(Natyyamandir) 

Sisir Kumar Mitra (Mitra) 
Upendra Kumar Mitra 
(Minerva) 

Upendranath Das 
(Great National) 


The Directors of Art Theatre Ltd. (1923) : 

Bhupendranath Banerjee 
Halidas Chatterjee 
Kumar Krishna Mitra 
Satish Chandra Sen 
Nirmal Chandra Chunder 
Ganadeb Ganguli 
Gadadhar Mullick 


The Directors of Natyyamandir Ltd. (1926) ; 

Nirmal Chandra Chunder 
Tulsi Charan Goswami 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 


D. Producers/Directors 


Ahindra Chaudhuri 
Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee 
Ashim Chakraverti 
Bidhayak Bhattacharya 
Birendra Krishna Bhadra 
Biswanath Bhaduri 
Dakshineswar Sarkar 
Debnarayan ^Gupta 
Durgadas Baner^ 

Jahar Roy 
Jamini Mitra 
Jnanesh Mukherjee 
Kaliprasad Ghose 
Mahendra Gupta 
Naresh Chandra Mitra 
Nirmalemiu Lahiri 


Probodh Chandra Guha 
Rabi Ghose 

Radhikananda Mukherjee 
Ranjitmal Kankoria 
Rashbihari Sarkar 
Sachindranath Sengupta 
Salil Sen 

Samar Mukherjee 
Satu Sen 

Satya Bandopadhyay 
Sekhar Chatterjee 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
Sisir Mullick 
Soumitra Chatterjee 
Tarun Roy 


E. (Critics of Plays 

Amaiendranath Mukherjee {Gidpa Bharatf) 
Aukshoy Sarkar {Sadhatani) 

Basanta Chattopadhyay (Dipalt) 
Bejoyrafna Mazurndk* {Bangla) 


48 
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Bihaiilal Saikar {BangabasO 
Bhupendiaxmth Baneijee {Theatre) 

Chittaranjan Ghose {Bohurupee) 

Dilip Kumar Banerjee {Abhinoy) 

Dharani Ghose {The Statesmmi) 

Digindranath Banerjee {Jugantcgr) 

Harisadhan Mukherjee {Basumati) 

Jogindranath Chatterjee {Anusandhan) 

Hemendra Kumar Roy {Natchghar) 

Jyotirmoy Basu Roy {Ananda Bazar Patrika) 

Kalish Mukherjee {Rupmancha) 

Keshab Sen {Bhagnadut) 

Krishnendiu Bhowmik {Swadesh) 

Mahendranath Vidyanidhi {Purohit) 

Manilal Banerjee {Rangamancha) 

Manujendranath Bhanja 

{Atmasakti, Nabasakti, Hindusthan Standard) 
Madhusudan Majuradar {Nabakallol) 

Monmohan Bose {Madhyastha) 

Nirmal Kumar Ghose (NKG) 

{Amrita Bazar Patrika) 
Panchkari Banerjee {Rangalaya, Nayak) 

Pankaj Dutt (Jugantar) 

Pasupati Chattopadhyay {Amrita, Natchghar) 
Probodhbandhu Adhikari (Sutradhar) 

{Ananda Bazar Patrika) 
Purnachandra Gupta {Natayuga) 

Royjee {Amrita Bazar Patrika) 

Roy N. K. {Hindmthan Standard) 

Sebabrata Gupta {Desh, Anandcdok) 

Shamik Bandopadhyay {Unattached) 

Sibaram Chakraverty {Natchghar) 

Sisir Kumar Bose {Bhagnadoof) 

Sisir Kumar Mitra {Sisir) 

F. Theatre Journals 

It is gratifying to record that right from its start public theatre 
in Calcutta received not only support and encouragement from 
the press, but also regular coverage of its plays with critical 
comments that highlighted both its merits and its failings. 

Even before the public theatre came into existence editors of 
contemporary newspapers—Sisir Kumar Ghose {Amrita Bazar 
Patrika) Monmohan Basu {Madhyastha), Nabagopal Mitra 
{National Paper )—vwote about the need of public theatre as the 
centre of amusement and instruction for the common people 
and actively co-operated with the young theatre enthusiasts of 
Baghbazar who were struggling hard to give shape td their dream 
of a theatre. In fact, the name of the first public theatre in 
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Calcutta, National Theatre, was su^ested by Nabagopal Mitra, 
the editor of National Paper. Sisir Kumar Chose and Mon- 
mohan Basu also contributed plays for the theatre. 

The very first performance of the first public theatre, Nil- 
darpan, on 7 December, 1872, was widely reported by contem¬ 
porary newspapers like Sulav Samachar on 10 December, 
National Pafkr on 11 December, Amrita Bazar Patrika on 12 
December, Education Gazette on 13 December. Indian Mirror 
on 19 and 27 December, Englishman, (which strongly criticized 
the anti-British content of the play) on 20 December. Ihe tradi¬ 
tion continues. 

The city of Calcutta today has innumerable publications— 
weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies, quarterlies, half-yearlies, and 
annuals. Some are exclusively devoted to drama and theatre 
while others are literary journals which include regular notes 
and comments on these, besides the daily newspapers, both 
English and Bengali, which regularly report on the dramatic 
activities in the city. The suburbs too have their own media. 
A number of leading group theatres have their own journals. 

The list given below, which is far from complete, contains 
names of publications of all varieties, both old and new. Some 
of these are long dead and forgotten, some have disappeared 
after a brief appearance, while others are still there helping the 
cause of drama and theatre in Calcutta. The names of some 
of the publications (with names of editors of some of themi 
have been taken from Abhinoy, an important theatre journal of 
our time, from the supplement published on the ocx’asion of 
the Birth Centenary of Amarendranath Dutt in 1977. 

Journals and Editors 

A b/imoy—Quarterly Banfiabasi— Daily 

(Dilip Banerjee) Btuisla—Weekly 

Eortnightly (do) (Bejoyratna Mazumdar) 

Abhinoydarpan (Ritwik Ghatak) Banm Rangalaya—Weekly 
Amode —Weekly (Sailendra Ghose, 1926) 

Amrita —Weekly Basumati 

(Tushar Kanti Ghose) Barumari—Daily 

Amrita Bazar Patrika —Daily Batayan—Weekly 

Ananda (Sunil Dutt) (Abinash Ghosal) 

Ananda Bazar Patrika-—Daaly Betmlee (The)—Dmly 
Anandaloke—Weekly Bhagtiadut—Weekly 

(Sebabrata Gupta) (Sisir Kumar Bose) 

Anusandhan —^Weeldy Bharat Sanskarak 

(JogendianathChattopadhyay) Bijoli —Weekly 
(1887) (Barindranath Ghose) 

Atmasakti—Weekly Bohurupee (Gangapada Bose/ 

(Taranath Roy) Sambhu Mitra) 

Bandhab Chhayanot (Tarun Kr. Ghose) 
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Darpon—Weekly (Hiren Bose) 
Darsak (Etebkumar Basu/ 
Rabi Mitra) 

Darsak—^Monthly (Haradhone 
Sarkar/Pradip Das) 
Dasarupa (Souvik Gupta) 
Desk (Sagarmoy Ghose) 
Weekly 

(Basanta Chatterjee) 
Drishyyakabyya —W eekly 
Education Gazette 


1924) 

iVa/ara/—Weekly (Byomkesh 
Roy Chaudhuri, 1925) 
Natchgha^—V^e^y (Hem^dra 
Roy/Premankar Atorthy, 
1924) 

National Paper (Nabagopal 
Mitra) 

Natun Theatre (C. R. Das) 
Natyya (Bangiya Natya Parisad, 
1954) 


Englishman {The )—Daily Natyyalokke (Digindranath 

Epic Theatre {Vtpail Dutt) Banerjee) 

Falguni —Weekly Ntayyabhavana (Ashim Ghose) 

(S. Chakraverty/A. K. G\\osQ)Natyyabikshan (Kunal Sengupta) 
1926 Natyyachinta (A. Roy/Falguni 


Forward-Daily Mukherjce) 

Galpabharati (Satyen Roy) Natyyakala (Ai.T.A.) 

Gana NcMyya —MonAly Natyyaloke (Soumitra Mitra) 

{Said Chaudhuri) Natyyamandir (Amarendranath 

Gana Natyya (C. R. Das/others) Dutt, 1910) 

Gandharva (Nripen Saha) Natyyapakshik (Monoj Mitra) 

Group Theatre (do) Natyyaprasanga (Monoranjan 

Hindu Patriot Biswas) 

Hindu Pioneer , Pdddpradip (Utpal Dutt) 

Hindusthan Sfandord—Daily Proscenium (Samar Sarkar/Utpal 

Indian Daily New^DaWy Dutt) 

Indian Mirror (Narendranath Purohit (Mohendra Vidyanidhi, 
Sen) 1895) 


Janantik Rangabhumi —Weekly (Minerva, 

Jugantar —Daily 1901 

Kheyali —^Weekly Rangalaya —Weekly (Panchkari 

(Aukshoy &rkar) Banerjee, 1901) 

Loknatyya (IMgindra Chandra Rcmgadarshan (Amarendranath 
Bandopadhyay) Roy. 1925) 

Madhyastha (Monmohan Basu) Rangamancha (Manilal Banerjee) 
Weekly (Amar Roy, Rangamancha (Samir Ghose) 
1922) ^ Rupmancha--MaaMy 

Manchakatha (Sunil Bhanja) (Kalish Mukherjee. 1940) 

Mancha Jagat (Shyaraal G\iose)Rup O Ranga—'Weokiy 
Mancha Jagat (Gouranga Ghose) (Sarat du Chatterjee/Nirmal 
Mohila (1924) Ch. Chunder, 1924) 

Naba Monthly Rup Ranga (Publisher : Janaki 

(Madhusudan Mazumdar) Basu) 

Nabmakti—VJesMy Sachitra Stsfr—Monthly 

Saroj Roy Chowdhury (Sisir Kumar Mitikl923) 

Weekly (Publisher SadJmam (Aukshoy Saikar) 
Jnanradranath OtsJsjaytrXy^Samtchcr Oumdiika 
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Samachar Darpan 
Sambad Provakar 
Santlap/Saiabdir Samlap 
(&tyen Saha) 

Servant {Th ^—^Daily 
Sisir —Weekly (Sisir Kumar 
Mitra. 1923) 
Somprakash 

Sourav (Girish Ch. Ghose, 
Souvanik (Nibedita Das) 
Statesman {The )—Daily 
Sulav Samachar 


Sutradhar (Banin Mukherjee) 
Theatre (Arun Roy) 

Theatre —Weekly 

(Manilal Banerjee, 1914) 
Theatre (Sajal Roy Chowdhury) 
Theatre (Pabitra Sarkar/Samik 
Banerjee) 

^heat re Bulletin (Rajat Ghose) 
Theatre Jagat (Amar Ganguli) 
Theatre (Bijon Dutt) 

Unity (David Cohen) 


A Few ‘Firsts’ 

First advertisement of the Bengali Theatre—Lebedeff’s Bengally 
Theatre—5 November 1795. 

First advertisement of public theatre (National)—19 November 
in Sulav Samachar (Bengali) and 20 November, 1872 in 
Englishman. 

First public theatre (National)—opening 7 December, 1872; 
drama : Nildarpan ; dramatist : Dinabandhu Mitra : 
venue; 33 Upper Chitpore Road. 

First appearance of Girish Chandra Ghose on the public stage— 
22 February, 1873 at Hindu Mela, in Krishnakumari by 
National Theatre. Role : Bhimsinha ; appeared anonymous¬ 
ly as “A distinguished amateur”. 

First Charity performance—29 March, 1873 (in aid of the Native 
Hospital now Mayo Hospital by National Theatre (Girish 
Chakra’s group) at Town Hall. Drama : Nildarpan. Sale : 
Rs. 2J10/- only. 

First combined performance—16 July. 1873 by National and 
Hindu National Theatres, at Opera House, in aid of the 
orphans of Michael Madhusudan Dutt. Drama : Krishna¬ 
kumari. 

First theatre building—16 August, 1873, Bengal Theatre at 9 
Beadon Street. Drama : Sarmistha. 

First group of actresses—Jagattarini. Golap (Sukumari), Elokeshi, 
Shyama at Bengal Theatre in Sarmistha, on 16 August 1873. 

First commemorative play—3 June 1874, in memory of Dina¬ 
bandhu Mitra by National Theatre at Madhusudan Sanyal’s 
House. 

First t^nk verse spoken hy Kiron Chandra Banerjee as Megh¬ 
nad. Hari Bai^nav as Lakshman and others in Meghnad 
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Badh by Bengal Theatre at a combined performance with 
Great National Opera Company on 6 Match 1875. 

First actress playwright—Golap (Sukumari). Drama : Apurva 
Sati (in collaboration with Asutosh Das), played on 23 
August 1875 by Great National Theatre. 

First ‘Benefit Night’ for an artiste—23 August 1875, Great 
National Theatre, in aid of Golap (Sukumari). 

First railway train on the stage—25 December 1875 at Great 
National Theatre in Amritalal Basu’s Hirakchurna Natak. 

First ordinance to control dramatic performances—29 February 
1876 by Lord Northbrook, Governor-General of India 
{Gazette of India). 

First victims of the above ordinance—^Upendranath Das, Amrita¬ 
lal Basu and 8 others of Great National Theatre, on 4 
March 1876. 

First Dramatic Performances Control Act—Act XIX of 1876, 
16 December 1876 (an Act for the better control of public 
dramatic performances). 

First visit of the Viceroy (Lord Lytton) to a public theatre— 
Bengal Theatre on 18 January 1878. Drama : Sakuntala. 

First visit of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa—Star Theatre, 21 
September 1884. Drama : Chaitanya Leela. 

First dynamo (in place of gas (used hitherto) for electrical lighting 
at Emerald Theatre, 8 Ctetober 1887. Drama ; Pandav 
Nirhasan. 

First all-male theatre (when actresses were already playing)—Bina 
Theatre of Rajkrishna Roy, December 1887. Drama : 
Chandrahas. 

First cheap theatre—^Bina Theatre of Rajkrishna Roy, 15 March 
1890; lowest price : for males one anna, for ladies two 
annas. 

First daily shows—Bina Theatre of Rajkrishna Roy (except 
Mondays), 

First Sunday matinee shows (at 2 P.M.)—at National Theatre, 
February 1879, under Gopichand Sethi, introduced by Abi- 
nash Kar (when their gas connection was cut off on account 
of default in payment). 

First Hindi drama in a Bengali theatre—Star Theatre on 6 
August 1892. Drama : Krishna Vilas. 

First all-female theatre—Victoria Opera House on Bina Stage, 
22 October 1892. Drama : Malini and Zenana Yuddha. 
Proprietor : P. N. Oiatterjee. 
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First electric light—at Star Theatre, Cornwallis Street, Decem¬ 
ber 1900. 

First closure of a public theatre as a protest against a Govern¬ 
ment measure—Lord Curzon’s declaration of Bengal Parti¬ 
tion—Star, September 6 1905. 

First Limited Company—Presidency Theatre, 9 Beadon Street, 
October 1917, with P. C. Chatterjee as Managing Director. 

First foreign lady in a Bengali theatre—Rosy, at Presidency 
Theatre, in Babar Shah, as Roshon Begum, 3 November 
1917. 

Trick-scenes were shown at Star by Jaharlal Dhar as early as 
in 1883-84 in such plays as Daksha Ya^na, Kamale Kamhu, 
Brishaketu. 

First teacher-actor—Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, 10 December 1921. 

First graduate actress—Kankabati Sahu, 1929, Natyamandir. 

First revolving stage—Rungmahal, 1933, in Mahanisa, by Satu 
Sen. 
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A Lift of Public Theatre Plays (1872-1980) 

Drama / Author / Theatre / Year 

Abeda BarrackjKhSMhL Bhattacharyya/ Bengal 1887 
/4fe/ii/fl«/MAHENDRA Gupta/ Minerva 1939 
AbhijatI Sakat Chandra Ghose/ Minerva 1931 
Abhimanim {Shastr^JKAsmDKA Nath TAGORE/Star 1914 
AbhimamnifiATruviATVL KHASTAGiR/Naba Natyyamandir 1934 
Abhimanyu J5flrf/i/GiRiSH Chandra Ghose /National 1881 
Abhinetrir /Amarendranath Duir/Star 1914 
AbhisaapIGimsii Chandra Ghose/C lassic 1901 
AbhisaptaJ^ism Bose /Ram Mohan Mancha 1977 
A bhisarikaf Ay ASKANT A BAKSHi/Star 1937 
Abu Hossain I GinasH Chandra Ghose /Minerva 1893 
Abu Xasem/Bengal 1899 

Abut Hosaw/Sachindranath SENGUPTA/Ranga-Mahal 1938 
Achala (Grihadaha)I Sarat Chandra CHATTERJEE/Naba Natyya¬ 
mandir 1936 

Achal Prem /Dhirendra Narayan RoY/Kalika 1945 
A dal Badal/Bmu Mukherjee/B oys’ Own Library 1980 
Adarsha Bandhu / Amkitalal BASU/Star 1900 
Adarsha Hindu Hotel I Bibhuti Bhusan BANDOPADHYAY/'Rung- 
niahal 1953 

Adarsha SatiI Atul Krishna Mitra/ National 1877 
Adarsha S/r// Satish GHATAK/Rungmahal 1949 
Adhikm-f Ay ASVLKNTA BAKSHi/Rungmahal 1944 
Adhikarf Astaaburna DEBi/Jogesh Mime Academy 1980 
AdristafKAiALAT Banerjee /National 1901 
Agamikdl! Asvrosn Bhattacharyya /Rungmahal 1940 
AgamonilGiRiSH Chandra Ghose /Great National 1877 
Agantukl'DviANANJOY BAiRAGi/Biswaroopa 1967 
>4g/ifltfln/BANAPHOOL/Kasi Viswanath B^ncha 1976 
Agnibannya!S aM-ar Mukherjee /Circarina 1978 
Agrdsikhaj ^ATYBN Gupta /Natyyaniketan 1939 
Aha Afori/AMARENDRANATH Dutt/ Great National 1911 
Ahalya Boi'/Monilal BANERJEE/Star 1914 
/4/*erm/KsHiRODEPRASAD ViDYAViNODE/Minerva 1914 
AhootifARARBSH Chandra Mukherjee /Minerva 1915 
/4infl/GiRisH Chandra Ghose /Classic 1902 
Ajeya Vietnam I Vtral Dutt /Little Theatre (Minerva) 1966 
Akd Bodhan/GiRisn Chandra Ghose /National 1877 
Akalanka Sashi {Didi)IBjJsmsRk Nath Tagore /Star 1914 
Akbater SwapnafflAmsADHAN Mukherjee /Kohinoor 1910 
Akkel Selami /Vbjmatha Chaudhuri/ Minerva 1916 
Atadin/GmiSH Chandra Gno^/Nation^ ISSl 
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^/om^/r/KsHiRODEPRASAD Vidyavinode)' Bengali Theatrical Co. 
(Cornwallis) 1921 

AlakanandafM/omNDKA Gupta /Star 1942 
Aleek, BcrZ>«/JYOTiRiNDRANATH Tagore /Mitra Theatre 1926 
Alibaba/KsiUKODEfRASAD Vidyavinode/ Classic 1897 
y4/fjca«<ier/SuRENDRANATH Bandopadhyay/ Monmohan 1923 
AleyalKhzi Nazrul Islam /Natyyaniketan 1931 
Alu Bakra IChvsilal DEB/Grand National 1913 
Amor KantakIAsmosn Mukherjef / Rungmahal 1980 
Ami Mantri Hofco/SUNIL Chakraverty/ Rungmahal 1969 
Amla MadhurjMmtv/di 1912 

Amode PromodefATUL Krishna MiTRA/Emerald 1893 
Ananda Bidayaf I>wimmKXLAL Roy /Star 1912 
Ananda K^o^wm/Lakshminarayan Chakraverty/ Great National 
1874 

Ananda KumarjAiuh Krishna Mitra/ Emerald 1889 
Ananda Lahiri (Hari Leela)IBim 1893 
Ananda Mawgo// Nityabodh ViDYARATNA/Star 1894 
AnandarnathlBAWSim. Chandra Chatterjee/ National 1883 
Ananda Mto/KUNJA Bihari Bose (Ramtaran Sanyal ?)/ 
National 1878 

Ananda RohoejGmxsn Chandra Ghose/ National 1881 
Andhar Pat hey (Bix>hayak Bhattacharyya/ Rungmahal 1940 
Andhare Ah/S aladyiak Chatterjee /Natyyaniketan 1932 
Andhare /1/d/Manmatha Mohan BASU/Minerva 1933 
AngarjlJTPAL DuTT/Little Theatre (Minerva) 1959 
Angti Chattujjer Bhai/MONOJ Basu/Parthapratim Chaudhuri/ 
Sujata Sadan 1981 

Anannya/KuffAL Mukherjee/ Rungmahal 1973 
AnanhaJSvsiOL Mukherjee /Rungmahal 1961 
Annapurnar Mandir /Nirvpama Debi/ Minerva 1940 
Antony Kabial/BiTmAYAK Bhattacharyya /Kasi Viswanath 
Mancha,. 1966 
A nupamaf Emerald 1890 

Anupamar Prem /Sarat Chandra Chatterjee /Rungmahal 1945 
An^^purbajSAmosH Sen /Sujata Sadan 1980 
Aparadhi Ke?/SATYEN Dey (from Hindi)/Bengali Theatrical Co. 
1921 

Aparaiita/DmREN Mukherjee /Star 1937 
Aparichitaf Samaresh Basu/ Rungmahal 1977 
Apsara/ Aparesyi Chandra Mukherjee /Star 1922 
Apurva KarabasfB&ag^A 1874 

Apurva Sufi/SUKUMARi Durr (Golap)/Asutosh DAS/Great 
National 1875 

Arbi JF/wr/PANCHKARi Chattopadhyay /Monmohan (Art Theatre) 
1927 

Arab AiddimflATOi Chatterjee /Star 1918 
ArogyyofUk^mlTARAmAmAR BANERJEE/Biswaroopa 1956 
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AsabarnalJkhPJMiA CHATTERJEE/Rungmahal 1932 
Asami HajirlBiMAL MiTRA/Biswaroopa 1973 
Asha Kuhakini/AMABBiiimmA’m Durr/Star 1909 
Asha PratikshajMcmmohsin 1923 
/4^/ww/Chunilal Deb/M inerva 1902 

A soke (Raja)/KsHiRODEm ASAD ViDYAViNODE/Kohinoor 1908 
Asoke/Gmisn Chandra GHOSE/Minerva 1910 
/4jo/:e/MANMATHA RAY/Rungmahal 1933 
AsrudharaIGmsH Chandra GnosE/Classic 1901 
zIjrMmaf// Jyotirindranath Tagore /Bengal 1880 
Ataeb/BJDHAYAK BHATTACHARYYA/Run^ahal 1966 
AtahparlTARA Kumar MUKHERJEE/Kalika 1948 
Atmadarshan/M auatav Chandra Ghose/ Minerva 1925 
A vatar/ AmritA hAL BASU/Star 1901 
Aye Ghure Aye Sonar C/ionc//Bengal 1877 
Ayyodhar BegumJA paxesh Chandra MuKHERjEE/Star 1921 
Baba Badal/Mo^ioi MiTRA/Rungmahal 1971 
Babar 5/ia/i/Presidency 1917 

Bahrubahan/K shirodeprasad Vidyavinode/B engal 1899 
Babrubahan/SvDHW RAHA/Natyyaniketan 1937 
Babul Amritalal Basu/ Star 1894 

Babu B/Zay/GiRiNDRANATH Tagore /Jorasanko Theatre (Pr) 1867 

Badhu Naika I Asam CHAKRAVERTv/Pratap Memorial Hall 1980 

Bado Bhalobasi/AuAREUDRAViATa DuTT/Star 1914 

Badja/ai///KsHiRODEpRASAD Vidyavinode /Monmohan 1915 

Bagher Ghare Ghoger BasafB'mR 1889 

Ba/iio/Mr/NiRMALSHiB Banerjee/M onmohan 1916 

B(dini /Banaphool / Rangana 1977 

Ba/io6a/CHUNiLAL DEB/Great National 1912 

Bahoba BoZ/A:/ Amritalal BASu/Star 1904 

B(diut ^c/i/ia/DwiJENDRALAL Rov/Classic 1902 

Baibahik / Bhupendranath Banerjee / Star 1919 

Baikunther Will/S arat Chandra CHATTERJEE/Kalika 1944 

Bajimat/NnYARODH ViDYARATNA/Kohinoor 1908 

BajiraofM onilal Banerjee /Great National 1911 

BakkeswarIA tvl Krishna MiTRA/Emerald 1889 

Balajirao I Tarashamkar Banerjee/S tar 1951 

Balidan/GmsH Chandra Ghose/M inerva 1905 

Balihari / GtATid National 1913 

Ballal Sen/JoGENDRANATH Bose /Star 1916 

Bamanavatar/B holahath Kavyashastri/ Minerva 1933 

Baman VikshajKAS¥iRismiA Roy/B engal 1885 

Ban YudhhajBmAsxLAi. Chatterjee/ Bengal 1891 

Banabtda/BmARXLAL Durr/National 1910 

Bana6ir/RAJKRISHNA RoY/Star 1892 

Banchharamf Amrytalal BAsu/Star 1890 

Bmdanm Biye/MONORANJAN BHATTACHARYYA/Sri Rangam 1944 

Bttndcar/Bmu MUKHBRJEE/Piyasi 1964 
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Bandhabif SmiT Das/B oys* Own Library Hall 1975 
Bo/m/Zim/Saradindu BANEWEE/Rungmahal 1937 
Bandini I Apakesh Chandra MuKHERjEE/Star 1924 
Bandini /Asutosh Sanyal/M inerva 1940 
Barter PakhilBARADA Prasanna DASGUPTA/Rungmahal 1932 
Banga Bijeta IRomesh Chunder Duir/National 1879 
Banga B/Arram/H arisadhan Mukherjee/U nique 1906 
BflwgfwaW/DwiJENDRALAL RoY/Minerva 1916 
Bangfl/z/BHUPENDRANATH Banerjee/M inerva 1926 
Bange Borg/'/NisiKANTA Basu Rov/Monmohan 1922 
Bange RathorefKsmmDEmASAD Vidyavinode/M inerva 1917 
Banger Angachhed I AUAREmnAmTH Dutt/G rand/Curzon 

Theatre 1905 

Banger SukhabasmfHARALAE Roy/B engal 1874 
Banglar Bo/na/SuDHiN RAHA/Star 1938 
Banglar Mzwnoz//K shirodeprasad Vidyavinode/M inerva 1910 
Banglar Af^yc/PROVABATI Debi SARASWATi/Rungmahal 1935 
Banglar Pram/?/S achindranath SENGUpTA/Rungmahal 1947 
Bangali Paltan ISatish Chandra Chatterjee/P residency 1917 
Bopparoo/NisiKANTA Basu Rov/Monmohan 1916 
BapparaojAT\}h Krishna Mitra/G rand/Curzon Theatre 1905 
Bar Ba/ior/JANAKi Nath Basu/B engal 1891 
Bara Bou {Narayanf) INakesk Chandra SENOUPTA/Star (Art 
Theatre) 1932 

Baradiner Bo^jw/Girish Chandra Ghose/ Star 1893 
Bumnos-z/MoNiLAL Banerjee /Star 1916 
Barbadhu ISVBODH GHOSE/Pratap Memorial Hall 1972 
Bardhamaner Bor Barisaler K<?ncy/S abyyasachi Chatterjee/, 
Boys* Own Library Hall 1978 
Barana /Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode /Kohinoor 1908 
Basanta Bihar (BTori)/Minerva 1900 
Basarvta Li^e/a/ Natyyamandir 1924 
Basantasenam&RgRl 1891 

Bojonr//K shirodeprasad Vidyavinode/K ohinoor 1908 

Bdwr/GiRiSH Chandra Ghose/M inerva 1905 

Bdsdr BadhulRi^A Mukherjee /Rammohan Mancha 1980 

BashzV!:ara«/ Rabindranath Tagore /Minerva 1920 

Basudeb fMovuLAE Banerjee/S tar 1938 

Bzw«ife//BHOLANATH Kavyyashastri / Mincrva 1931 

BerfoMZfl/K shirodeprasad Vidyavinode/S tar 1902 

Beer Vorz*/ Dwarkanath Ganguli/ Bengal 1875 

Beer Puja {Punjab Gourab)I Uarkhath Basu/ Kohinoor 1909 

BeeryyasulkalSvDum RAHA/Minerva 1935 

Begum Mary Biswas/BiMAL Mitra /Biswaroopa 1970 

Behadda BehayafKEDAR Nath MoNDAL/City (Bina Stage) 1896 

Behula/BARAHArvL BASU/Star 1910 

Bejay /4waz/jDEBENDRANATH BASU/Minerva 1893 

Bejdy Ragad/BmjPEsmANAra Banerjee /Great National 1911 
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5^/oya/SARAT Chandra CHATTERJEE/Naba Natyyamandir 1934 
Bejoy Basama (Bimafa)/AMRITALAL BhSXilSiiM 1893 
Bejoyate Agamonil'Bm& 1893 

Bejoyini (Rwm€/a)/SouRiNDRA Mohan MUKHERJEE/Rungmahal 
1932 

Bejoy iVagar/ Mahendra Gupta /Star 1949 
Bejoyallas I Rakhaldas Roy/Minerva 1918 
Bellik Bazar/G imsh Chandra GnosE/Star 1886 
Belowari/AMASEUDRAHATH Durr/Star 1915 
Benisanhar/SARADIUDU BANERJEE/Kasi Viswanath Mancha 1980 
Bemzeer BadrammeerIRMYSismiA Roy/Star 1893 
Bhagaban BAwr/ARDHENDUSEKHAR Mustafi /Minerva 1904 
Bhager Ma Ganga Pai Na/Atul Krishna Mitra/ Emerald 
1889 

Bhagirathi / Minerva 1909 

BhagyachakralPv^PMATBA Chaudhuri/M inerva 1913 
BhalomanushIBBK’iOLi Brecht (Adaptation)/R angana (Nandikar) 
1975 

Bhanda Beer /Rakhal Bhattacharyya/B engal 1888 

Bhanda Dalapati Dond'a/JoGENDRA CHATTERjEE/Bina 1891 

Bhanga Gorar KhelajBmXi MUKHERJEE/Basudeb Mancha 1979 

Bharatharsha / Sachindranath Sengupta / Natyyaniketan 1941 

Bharat Gaurah/National 1909 

Bharate Tavan/National 1874 

Bhileder B/romra/M onmohan GoswAMi/Star 1915 

Bhikharini /Amala DEBi/Gremd National 1913 

Bhikharinir MeyejSn Rangam 1943 

Bhim 5m/io/TARiNi Charan PAL/Bengal 1875 

B/iwwa/HARiSH Chandra Sanyal/G rand National 1913 

B^iwma/KsHiRODEpRASAD ViDYAViNODE/Monmohan 1915 

B/lWWil/DWIJENDRALAL ROY 1941 

Bhismer SarasayyaJRASKRismt a Roy/ Bengal 1886 

BhojbajiI Thespian 1916 

Bholamaster / Ayaskanta Bakshi / Rungmahal 1942 
Bhola Mo/ra/K unal Mukhfrjfp/R am Mohan Mancha 1975 
Bhramar i Krishnakanter 1Pi7/)/Bankim Chandra Chatterjee/ 
Classic 1899 

Bhranti/Gmsu Chandra GHOSE/Classic 1902 
Bhranti Bto/ViDYASAGAR/Bina (Aryya Natyya Samaj) 1888 
Bhranti Bilas/VimASAQARlPRASAmA DEB/Aban Mahal 1980 
Bhuler MasullMomj Gupta/R ungmahal 1947 
Bhuter Bc^w/Kshirodeprasad ViDYAViNODE/Kohmoor 1908 
Bhuter Biyp/BHUPENDR anath BANERJEE/Kohinoor 1910 
Bibaha BibhratJ Amrualal BASU/Star 1884 
Bidnr/S amaresh BASU/Netaji Subhas Institute 1975 
Bidhaba Bibaha Noiafc/UMESH Chandra Mitra/M etropolitan 
(Pr) 1859. Hindu Natimml 1871 
BWmba CoUege ChabuklAm. Krishna MmiA/Eiiierald 1892 
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Bidhaba Sankat/B katap Bandopadhyay/E merald 1887 
Bidaya AbhisapIB^mmkrikTH Tagore/M inerva 1913 
Bidrohinij AsAgBSa. Chandra MUKHERJEE/Star 1932 
Bidrofd Nayak/DBBUARAYAS GuPTA/Star 1973 
B/rfttm/A/KsHiRODEPRASAD ViDYAViNODE/Bengali Theatrical Co. 
1923 

Bigyan Babu /Sureudrahmh Bandopadhyay /Emerald 1888 
B//ap/AMRiTALAL BASU/Star 1891 
BilwamangalfGmiSH Chadra GHOSE/Star 1886 
Bindur Cfiheley/SARAT Chandra CHATXERJEE/Sri Rangam 1944 
Binsa ^oIoWZ/Tarashankar BANERJEE/Rungmahal 1944 
BiporjoyjMomj BASU/Rungmahal 1948 
BiplabI SVDHiii RAHA/Natyyaniketan 1932 
Bi/7/a6//SRiKRiSHNA (Anil) MuKHERjEE/Rungmahal 1948 
Bipradas /Sakat Chandra CHATTERJEE/Sri Rangam 1943 
B/ra/za /Dwijendralall Roy/ Star 1899 
Biraj Bou/Sarat Chandra Chatterjee/Bhupendranath 
BANERJEE/Star 1918 

Biraj Bo«/Sarat Chandra Chatterjee/Sisir Kumar Bhaduri/ 
Naba Natyyamandir 1934 

Bish/SAWiR MUKHERJEE/Shyamaprasad Mancha 1976 

Bishad/GmiSH Chandra GnosE/Emlrald 1888 

Bish Bachar /4gey/BiDHAYAK BHATTACHARYYA/Rungmahal 1939 

Bish Ba/i«//DHiRENDRA Narayan RoY/Rungmahal 1953 

Bishbriksha/BANKiM Chandra Chatterjee/ Great National 1874 

Biye Pagla Bw«/o/Dinabandhu MiXRA/National 1873 

Black Om//Birendra Krishna Bhadra/ Minerva 1941 

Bou Baha/Bengal 1889 

Boumaj kmiTALAE BASU/Star 1896 

BratacharinilPROVARATi Debt SARASWATi/Natyyaniketan 1935 
Brata UddjapanlMomLAE BANERJEE/Star 1915 
Brindaban B/Zas/Kshirodeprasad ViDYAViNODE/Star 1903 
Brindaban E^rishyaleela I Bihamlal Chatterjee/B engal 1883 
Brojo B/Bar/G irish Chandra Ghose/N ational 1882 
Brojo LeelafhmiiAhAE BASU/Bengal 1882 
Buddhadev Charit/Gmsn Chandra Ghose/S tar 1885 
Buddhi Kor/K edarnath DAS/National 1910 
Budo Bandar IAtul Krishna Mitra/E merald 1893 
Budo Shaiiker Ghade Bo/i/Michael Madhususan Durr/Kan- 
saripara, K. K. Mlajumdaris House (Pr) 1867 
Buno Ol Bagha TentullSANJOY BHATTACHARYYA/Boys* Own 
Libraiy HaU 1979 

B«/BZe K/iVa?/P6thuriaghata Theatre (Pr) 1866 
Byapika Bidayaf Ambitalal BASU/Minerva 1926 
Byavicharf Samar Mukherjee /Minerva 1976 
C/toBuB/AMARENtHtANATH Dutt/ Classic 1901 
Chaitanya LeelafGmiSH Chandra GnosE/Star 1884 
ChakraffimAg Ranjan Gupta/ Rtmgmahal 1961 
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ChakrabuhyajMcmoKKiiJKti BHATTACHARYA/Natyyaniketan 1’934- 
ChakradharilMkmwyRK GUPTA/Star 1938 
C/iaitjMfifan/RAMNARAYAN Tarkaratna/B engal 1873 
Chaksusthir / Bengal 1883 
ChamatkarfKMKMsmA ROY/Beena 1889 
ChandajGiKisu Ch. GHOSE/Star 1890 
Chand B/7>/7Kshirodeprasad ViDYAViNODE/Kohinoor 1907 
Chand 5fli/agflr/MANMATHA RAY/Monmohan (Art Theatre) 1927 
Chande Chande / Abwash GANGULl/Monmohan 1917 
Chander fJ at I Ramlal Banerjee/N ational 1905 
ChandidasI Avaresh Chandra MuKHERjEE/Star (Art Theatre) 
1926 

Chandrahali/RAJKRISHSA RoY/Beena 1887 
Cliandradhwaj I Jagat Chandra Sen /Star 1915 
C handragupta I DvnjESDRALAL Roy/M inerva 1911 
Chandrt^as/RAJKRismtA RoY/Beena 1887 
Chandranath I Sarat Chandra Chatterjee/ Minerva 1931 
Chandranath j Sarai Chandra Chatterjee /Rangana 1978 
ChandrasekharfBAmm Chandra Chatterjee /Bengal 1878 
Charon Kabi Mukunda Da^/MANMATHA RAY/Pratap Memorial 
Hall 1967 

Charkraheen/ Sarat ChaneSia Chatterjee/R ungmahal 1936 
Charmurtir GoyendagiriIN arayA ti GANOULi/Aban Mahal 1977 
Chatiirali / Rajkrishna Roy / Beena 1887 
Chatujjey Bandujjey I Aiarvtalal BASU/Star 1884 
Chhabir /Durgadas Dey (Debkanta Bagchi ?)/Minerva 
1897 

Chhabishe January /Bidhayak BHATTACHARYYA/Kalika 
ChhadmabeshiIIJpENBRANATH Ganguli/R ungmahal 1978 
Chhinnaharl Aparesh Chandra MuKHERJEE/Star 1920 
Chhataki I GiRisn Chandra Ghose/M inerva 1927 
Chhatrabhanga /Kedar CHAUDHURi/National 1883 
Chhatrapati SivajifGiRiSH Chandra GHOSE/Minerva 1907 
Chhettrapati 5/vfl/7/M0NM0HAN GoswAMi/National 1907 
Chhayae Aloe/Suiata. Sadaii 1977 

Chhaya NayikalBAPTHAPRATm Chaudhuri/ Rungmahal 1967 
ChhayanotjXiTPAE Durr/Minerva (Little Theatre) 1958 
Chirakumar Sohhfl/R abindranath Tagore /Star (Art Theatre) 
1925 

ChirantanliBiimAYAR Bhattacharyya/ Minerva 1942 
Chitore VddharIR rauatha Nath Roy Chaudhuri /Minerva 
1918 

ChitrangadafRARmDRAHATH TAGORE/Star (Art Theatre) 1927 
Chokher Ba/i/R abindranath Tagore/C lassic 1904 
Chorer Opor BatparifAmiTALAL Basu/N ational 1877 
Chowringhee/SHAmAR/Blsmuoopa 1971 
C/eoparra/PRAMATHANATH Bhattacharyya/M inerva 1913 
DcW/Debnarayan GupTA/Star 1966 
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Dada O y4m//UpENDRANATH Das/Ncw National Theatre (at 
Bina) 1888 

Dada O D/^i/Kshirodeprasad ViDYAvmoDE/Kohinoor 1907 
Dak BunglowfMoiiOi BASU/Star 1959 
Daksha YagmIGvsasn Chandra GnosE/Star 1883 
Da^^/i/Via/KsHiRODEPRASAD Vidyavinode/ Aurora 1901 
DaktarIGkmkU Sen /Minerva 1942 
Dak^ar Bnhw/BHUBAN Sarkar/ Indian National 1875 
Da///n/CHiTTARANJAN Das (Deshbandhu)/ Minetva (Alfred) 1925 
Dalita Phan/n// Amarendranath Durr/Minerva 1907 
DambajlAtUL Krishna Mitra /Minerva 1909 
Dan Lee/fl/NAGENDRANATH Ghose/ Bengal 1895 
DdoijBmgal 1901 
Dar^ Khort/Bengal 1898 

Darin /SoURiNDRA Mohan Mukherjee/ Minerva 1912 
Dasachakra {Muktir Dwa/R abindranath Tagore)/Sourindra 
Mohan Mukherjee /Star 1910 
Dasarather Mrigaya/RAJKRISHNA Roy /Bengal 1886 
(Balak Sindhu Badh) 

Dasher Dah//S achindranath SlENGUPTA/Naba Natyyamandir 


1934 

Daulate Dwaia/K shirodeprasad Vidyavinode/K ohinoor 1908 
Dayal Opera/D hananjoy BAiRAGi/Kasi Viswanath Mancha 1972 
DeMoiievi/NisiKANTA Basu RoY/Monmohan 1918 
Deho^wr/MANMATHA Ray/S tar (Art Theatre) 1928 
Deb-hala Jogen Bose/S tar 1917 

DeWay/SARAT Chandra CHATTERjEE/Natyyabharati 1943 

Dehdasi/NALiNi CHAiTERJEE/Rungmahal 1932 

Deh/oai/BARADAPRASANNA Dasgupta/ Minerva 1932 

Debi ChaudhuranijBkmm Chandra Chatterjee /Bengal 1897 

Debi Dwrga/MAHENDRA GuPTA/Minerva 1939 

DeWar/GiRisH Chandra GnosE/Classic 1899 

De/era /Nanilal SUR/National 1907 

Delhi ChalotSumim RAHA/Star 1949 

Dena Poowa/SARAT Chandra Chatterjee/B iswaroopa 1979 

Derbi T/citet/B hupendranath Banerjee /Mitra (Alfred) 19*.6 

DeshbandhulUGi^OKkWMi BHATTACHARYYA/Sri Rangam 1942 

Desher Da* /Bhupendranath Banerjee /Minerva 1930 

De/ecrive/SARADiNDU Banerjee /Rungmahal 1937 

Dharma Bi^ah /Monmohan GoswAMi/Star 1913 

D/iarmoifHwiifa/BHOLANATH KAVYASHASXRi/Minerva/Star 1938 

DharmaghatIK. C. Rov/Minerya 1926 

DharmapathjSmsn Chani»a Chatterjee /Presidency 1918 

D/iarpa*ad/BHUPENDRANATH Banerjee /Mmerva 1931 

DhatH Panna/SACHINDRANATH SENGUPTA/Natyyabharati 1943 

Dhibcff O D^'iyfl/National 1877 

Dteha/BlHARILAL C^HATTERiEE/Beigal 18% 

Dhruba CharitrafGmsa C^ndra GHOSE/Star 1883 
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Dhrubatca^afikim SiNHA/Natyya Niketan 1931 
£)/</// Nirupama I^Bi/Natyyamketan 1931 
O/gW/oyi/JoGESH Chandra CHAUDHURi/Natyyamandir 1928 
Z)«/m/w/Amritalal BASU/Bengal 1882 
Dol LeelalGmisa Chandra GnosE/National 1878 
Dol Lee/a/ Amarendranath Duir/Classic 1898 
Dooti Prflrt/AMARENDRANATH DuTT/Classic 1900 
Down TrainlSkUL SEN/Biswaroopa (Girish Theatre) 1959 
Dr Miss Kumud/AYkSK-kNTk BAKSHi/Rungmahal 1939 
Dr SidhhankarI JktkDHkK Chatterjee/ Minerva 1958 
Draupadir Bastrahru^mlBmkKVLkL Chatterjee (?)/Bengal 1877 
Dui PMrw^/i/TARASHANKAR BanerJEB /Natyyabharati 1942 
Dui Satiner ATo/wio//Bengal (?) 1886 
Dukhir /man /Tulsi LAHiRi/Sri, Rangam 1946 
Dukari DaJf/ Rabindranath Tagore /Emerald 1895 
{Khyatir Bidambana) 

Dumukho Shap/AFkRBsu Chandra MuKHERJEE/Star 1919 
DunialM'm&TvsL 1901 

Durbasar Paron/R ajkrishna Roy/B engal 1885 
DwrbtoiVii/NARENDRANATH MiTRA/Rungmahal 1954 
Dargoff as/D wijendralal Roy/M inerva 1906 
Durga Sri //or//B hupendranath BANERJEE/Star 1939 
DurgeshnandinilBkNKiM Chandra Chatterjee/B engal 1874 
Dwande Matanamf AuRiTkLkL BASU/Star (Art Theatre) 1926 
Dwidha I BiDHkYkK BHATTACHARYYA/Seeshmahal 1968 
Dwipantar I TkRASHkNKAR BANERJEE/Kalika 1951 
Eei Kalikal/mtioml 1875 

Eei Swadhinata/SkcmsDRkNkm SENGUPTA/Rungmahal 1949 
Ek Mutho /4/cas/j/D hananjoy BAiRAGi/Rungmahal 1959 
Ek Peyala Co/Zee/DHANANJOY BAiRAGi/Rungmahal 1959 
Ekadash Fn/jojpa/// Nityabodh Vidyaratna/ Aurora 1902 
Ekak Dasak SatakjBv>AkL MiTRA/Star 1965 
Ekdkdr j AuRiikhAL BASU/Star 1894 
Efca/dhya/BARADAPRASANNA Dasgupta/ Jupiter 1932 
£^ara(?)/KsHiRODEPRASAD ViDYAViNODE/Kohmo<M' 1908 
Ekei Ki Bole Bangali Sahebl/OkmkDHkR Chatterjee /Bengal 
1874 

Ekei Ki Bote Sabhyata/M ichabl Madhusudan Durr/Sovabazar 
Theatre (Pr) 1865; and National 1873 
Encore j Srimati f Minerva 1899 

Erm A bar B/radra/ofe ?/Nemai SiL/Thanthama (Pr) 1868 

Erao Mmush/SkmosH Sen/M inerva 1955 

Eso yMvara/V Amarendranath Durr/Classic 1905 

Fagiia/DEBNARAYAN Gupta/ JupitcT 1938 

Fcdtk Chand I WosrvQ. 1897 

Faik JoI/Amarendranath Durr/Classic 1902 

Fermi Fomz/Utpal Durr/Minerva (li^e Theatre) 19^1 

Ftttfawi/ Aparesh Chandra MuKHERj]EE/Star (Art Theatre) 1928 
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Gadha O Toomi/A tul Krishna Mitra/E merald 1888 
Gaikwad Natak /Nagen Banerjee and Suresh Mitra/ Bengal 
1875 

Gairil^ Ftilaftff/SACHiDRANATH SENOUPTA/Monmohan 1930 

Ga^a4ananda O Ki/vam/'/UPENDRANATH DAs/Great National 1876 

Ganga Ma^/wa/RAJKRiSHNA Roy/B engal 1885 

Gangavataran (Mahe^dra Gupta/S tar 1940 

Gayatirtha/MAHE^iDRA Gupta/M inerva 1937 

G/iot/Narayan GANGULi/Biswaroopa 1969 

Ghatak fl/Waya/Emerald 1891 

Ghatkalij SuEomi Das/B oys’ Own Library Hall 1978 

G/ior6i>ar/BAiKUNTHANATH Bose/C lassic 1902 

Ghoser Po/Sarada K. LAHiRi/Beena 1889 

G/zw^j/im/Amarendranath Dutt/C lassic 1905 

GhurniIG our SHEE/Rungmahal 1940 

Gobor GaneshIA tul Krishna MiTRA/Bengal 1891 

Goday GfitW/R abindranath Tagore/K ohinoor 1910 

Go/cw/zzs/cr/KsHiRODEPRASAD ViDYAViNODE/Star (Art Theatre) 

Golcoonda /SVDBW RAHA/Star 1949 
Golok Dhandaf Bengal 1888 
GolebakawaliIK ubjA Bihari BASU/Bengal 1882 
Goolroo Zmrta/CHUNiLAL DEB/Grand National 1912 
Go pi Gosthoj Atul Krishna Mitra/E merald 1889 
Gora/R abindranath Tagore/N atyyaniketan 1936 
G<?Wfli«///BHUPENDRANATH BANERJEE/Star 1916 
Gostho BZ/iiir/National 1885 

Graher P/ier/SouRiNDRA Mohan Mukherjee/E merald 1911 
Grammya Bibhrat j AiARiTALhL BASU/Star 1898 
Granthakar I'HaXiondX 1879 

Great Eastern StoresIB adal SiRKAR/Basudev Mancha 1980 
Greptar I SatyA Charan Ghose/T hespian 1915 
GrihalakshmiIGiRiSB Chandra GnosE/Minerva 1912 
Griha Prabesh/R abmdra^ath TAGORE/Star (Art Theatre) 1925 
Griha Prabeshf Kabai BASU/Basudev Mancha 1981 
Gulru Zerma/CHUNILAL DEB/Grand National 1912 
Guru r/Mlit«r/BHUPENDRANATH BANERJEE/Star 1910 
HaJa-Ba-Ra-LajKuBiA Bihari BASU/Bengal 1892 
{Abracadabra, Pantomime) 

Hali ToofanlBeagH 1893 
Ham/r/S ujiendranaTH Majumdar/N ational 1881 
tfomiV/NARAYAN BASU/Thespian 1915 
Hanuman CAorirra/National 1876 
Haradhanu BhangaJRMisxiSmA Rov/Bengal 1881 
Hara Gouri/GiRiSH Chandra Ghose/M inerva 1904 
HaranidhiIGmsn Chandra Ghose/S tar 1889 
Harano Ra/fln/S ourindra Mohan Mukherjee/N atyyamandir 
1929 

49 
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Hari AmeswanlBiWMhAL CHATTERJEE/Boigal 1894 
Haridas ThakurIKfJKSXsmh Rov/Beena 1888 
Head Leela {Ananda LaharijJBe^na, 1893 
Harinather Sashurbadi /flfrfl/DwuENDRALAL RoYjSm 1911 
Hflr/ra//NAGENi>RANATH CHAUUHURi/Classic 1897 
Hetrish Chandra/yLofi Mohan BASu/Bowbazar Theatre (Pr) 
1874 

Harish ChandraJK-umA Bihari Bose/B engal 1882 
Harish Chondral Ambit alal BASU/Star 1898 
Hasi/Kmos MoiTRA/Biswaroopa 1965 
Has’nu-hanafBARADABBASAmA Dasgupta/P residency 1917 
Hatat iVflwah/JYOTiRiNDRA Nath Tagore/R ungmahal 1979 
Hate Handi /Satish Ghatak/M inerva 1931 
Hate Hate j Presidency 1918 

Hater F«nc/r/SouRiNDRA Mohan Mukherjee/M inerva 1916 
Heerak Churna Ncdak! AmbxtauiL BASU/Great National 1875 
Heerak JubileefGiBisn Chandra GHOSE/Star 1897 
Heerar /Vot/i/Dasarathi Mukherjee/M inerva 1919 
Heerar P/ioo//Girish Chandra GHOSE/Star 1884 
HemlatalHABALAL RoY/National 1873 
HemendralalfStsa 1916 

Hesto Nesto I Debkahtha Bagchi/M inerva 1914 
Hindubeer/SmmiDKAtiAm BANDOPADHYAY/Moomohan 1920 
Hindu Code Bi///MANICKLAL/Minerva 1951 
Hironmoyee I Atvl Krishna MiTRA/Beena 1889 
Hite Biporil/J yotirindranath Tagore/M inerva 1904 
Woto Ki ?/Surendranath BASU/Classic 1905 
Honeymoon! Dip AK CHAKRAVERTi/Bidhan Mancha 1981 
HoolsthvdlMmerwa 1915 
House Fm///Jaladhar Chatterjee/M inerva 1941 
MiVa/BANKiM Chandra Chatterjee/S tar 1909 
InduprovajGmsn BANERJE^/Baghbazar Natyyasamaj (Pr) 

1868 

Iraner Rawi/A paresh Chandra Mukherjee /Star (Art Theatre) 
1924 

Jada Bharat/SiBT 1916 
JadukariIAmiTALAh Bose/S tar 1899 
/ago/BANAPffiXJL/Biswaroopa 1966 
Jahanara I Satish Chandra CiiATTERjEE/Unique 1904 
Jm Ma Kali Boarding/S ail&sh DEY/Rangana 1979 
Jaischka-TaisalGmisa Chandra Ghosb/M inerva 1907 
lamed Borfl/i/Bengal 1894 
Jamd Bnr/^/DiNABANDHU Mitra /National 1872 
Jamon Kearnua Temni P/i/tZ/Ramnarayan TARKARATNA/Pathuria** 
^ata (Pr) 1866 ; and Hindu National 1873 

Jamon Bog Temni Po/a/RAJKRisHNA Roy/Emerald 1895 . 

Jamuna/Beogial 1901 

JanafGmsu Chandra OHOSE/Minerva 1893 
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Jana Shankar/K asi Viswanath Mancha 1981 

Jana Gaum ManafBvkiiAL MiTRA/Biswaroopa 1978 
yo/ioni/SACHiNDRANATH SENGUPTA/Natyya Niketan 1933 
Jammi JanmabhumifSxivam RAHA/Star 1939 
/a/I«flh//BHOLANATH KABYYASHASTRl/Staf 1939 
JanmastamifBmASCLhkh Chatterjee/B engal 1889 
Janmatitfnf^omtm MAJUMDAR/Natyya Niketan 1935 
Janapada Bck/Zim/Sachindranath BANERjEE/Star 1973 
JasoreswtailBiMkh GHOSE/Kalika 1947 
Jat iiC/rtcMf/SouRiNDRA Mohan MuKHERXBE/Star 1908 
Jatichyutal$ABAT Chandra Ghose/M inerva 1928 
JmillB&CQA 1890 

Jay anti IIJmKEn Mukherjee/ Minerva 1940 

/iO'sree/KsHiRODEPRASAD ViDYAViNODE/Mitra (Monmohan) 1927 

/fl/ion^/r/MoNiLAL Banerjee/ Monmohan 1929 

Jenana YuddhajGvBXid National 1911 

Jhakmari / Abinash Ganguli / Minerva 1911 

Jhansir jRa«//MoNiLAL Banerjee/M inerva 1949 

Jharer I^o/c/Sachindranath SENGUPTA/Natyyaniketan 1931 

Jhinder Bon^i/SARADINDU Banerjee /Minerva 1953 

Jiban PofA^/Rungmahal 1942 

Jiban PraZ/ma/Minerva 1898 

Jiban Ponga/TARAKUMAR MUKHERJEE/Sri Rangam 1941 
Jiban Rekhaf Amal NAG/Sujata Sadan 1978 
Jiban SandhyalKouEsn Chunder Durr/Star 1908 
Jiban Srnigrom/NARENDRA Nath SkSKARlStm 1911 
Jiban Sangram/ Shyamsvndar Banerjee/R ungmahal 1952 
Jiban Yuddha/ Monmohah Roy/M inerva (Alfred) 1924 
Jibane Marane (Z>a/to)/R abindranath TAGORE/Great National 

1911 

Jibama Prozi/na/R ajendra Sarkar/M inerva 1897 
Jibantai Natak/MAHUATHA RAY/Minerva 1953 
JijabailSvjXm Banerjee/R ungmahal 1952 
/ogo;og/RABiNE»ANATH TAGORE/Naba Natyyamandir 1936 
Jod Poz^/Bhupendranath Banerjee /Minerva (Alfred) 1924 
JoydebjUARs^ADA Chatterjee/G rand National 1912 
/c^ Pflfflka/Star 1913 

Jubilee Fagna/DuROADAS Dey/M inerva 1897 
Judge ScdtehJSBTSiHAR Chatterjee/B ijon Theatre 1979 
Jua! SUBODH Ghose / Minerva 1979 
Mm/KSHIRODEPRASAD Vidyavinode/A urora 1901 
^nhz'/TARASHANKAR Banerjee/R ungmahal 1957 
Kdbi KcdidasfjAJLADHABL Chatterjee/M inerva 1941 
KabirfUiASumATH BASU/Monmohan 1916 
Kah«hVflte/RA|BHDRANATH TAGORE/Star 1961 
Kadamharif^mm SiL/Beogal 1874 
Kalid Ganyer MeyilJUmsL 1950 
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Kajer Khatami AmsmiyRAiik’tn Durr/Classic 1898 
KajrilSommsRk Mohan MuKHERJEs/Rungmahal 1935 
KalankalKam Mohan Mancha 1979 
Kalankahati/SkiLkJANkmk MuKHERJEE/Star 1953 
KalapahadIGiRiSH Chandra GnosE/Star 1896 
Kalapani I AMRiTkLkL BASU/Star 1892 
KalarabISkKTiPkDk RAJGURU/Netaji Subhas Mancha 1978 
Kaler Dabi / SkCHWDKk^kTH SENGUPTA/Naba Natyyamandir 
1938 

Kalindi/TkRkSHktiKkR BANERJEE/Natyyaniketan 1941 
KalloljUiPkL Durr/ Minerva (Little Theatre) 1967 
KaJo r«^a/SACHINDRANATH SENGUPTA/MineTva 1947 
KalpataruIKkmvikUDkS RoY/Minerva 1917 
KatyanilHkRiPkT^k Chatterjee/N ational 1908 
Kalyani/TARkK MuKHERJEE/Kalika 1950 
Kal BaishakhiIBmu MuKHERjEE/Clem Brown Institute 1978 
Kal Parinoy/RkMLkL Banerjee/A urora 1902 
Kal Purush/MomviDRk Gupta/R ungmahal 1957 
Kalir Arjun/MoTonohaai 1916 
Kalir PrahladI KkJKRismik Rov/Beena 1888 
Kamalakanta {Ukil Bibhrat)IBkmm Chandra Chatterjee/ 
Beena 1891 

Kamale Komini/DiNABANDHu Mitra/ National 1873 
Kamale KarninilGmsa Chandra GnosE/Star 1884 
Kamale /Coww/Mohendra Gupta/S tar 1941 
Kamal Lato/S arat Chandra Chatterjee /Ram Mohan Mancha 
1977 

KamirtifBmn DAS/Shyamaprasad Mancha 1981 
Kamini O KanchanlPLkKkH Chandra RAKSHiT/Star 1908 
Kamini Kunjaf Gopal Ch. MuKHERjEE/National 1879 
Kamyya ^^j^ow/Nagendranath Banerjee & Amritalal Basu/ 
Great National 1873 

Kanak Podma/HARALAL RoY/Indian National 1875 
Kankabatir gW/Mahendra Gupta/N atyyabharati 1941 
Kanta O Kamal/SkCHiNDRkmTW Sfngtipta/M inerva 1942 
Kanthahar/DkSkRkTHi MuKHERJEE/Monmohan 1915 
KapalkundalafBkmiiM Chandra Chatterjee/N ational (at 

Radhakanta Deb*s temple-yard) 1873 
Karagar/MkSMi^THk RAY/Monmohan 1930 
KarmabeerIRkmiiDKkVikm Gupta/P residency 1918 
KarrnabeerlBkRkDkPRkSkmk DASGUPTA/Monmohan 1929 
Karmaphal fMomAOHAs GoswAMi/Star 1909 
Karmeti Bo//Girish Chandra GhosE/M inerva 1895 
Karnat Kumar fSkTYk Basu Sarbadhikari/N ational 1876 
KarnarjunlAPASLESH Chandra MuKHBRjEE/Star (Art Theatre) 

Kart Biye Kinlam(B imal Mitra/ Biswaroopa 1976 
Kasinath/SARkT Chandra Chatterjee /Minerva 1947 
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Kasthi Pa/to/Emerald 1897 
Katha KaojS^jmi. SARKAR/Rungmahal 1963 
Kedar /? 03 ?/Ramesh Chandra GoswAMi/Naty>’anikctan 1936 
KeknkarilSkom BARiK/Boys* Own Library Hall 1980 
Kelor A’/rU'/BHUPENDRANATH Banerjee/M inerva 1920 
Keranir JibanICvmkm Bandopadhyay/M inerva 1952 
Key a Ma/odor/A marendranath Dun/Star 1908 
Khabar Ro/cW/M anas DAS/Rungmahal 1950 
Khajahan j Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode /Kohinoor 1912 
^riia/i«/MANMATHA RAV/Natyyaniketan 1935 
Khandci Pmtoy/BiHARiLAL ChatTkrjee/B engal 1893 
Khasdakhd! Auykyxm.kl BASu/Star 1912 
Khela G/wr/BiDHAYAK BHATTACHARYYA/Kalika 1946 
Khoka BabitIRMKRismA Rov/Beena 1889 
Khoka Goonda/iSiOKY Panchanan Ghosal) Basudev Mancha 
1981 

Khmer Pan/MANMATHA RAY/Rungmahal 1953 
Kichak Pfid/i/Bengal 1883 

Kichhu Kichhu Pm/Iji/Bholanath MuKHERJEE/Koilagbat (Pr) 
1867 

Kinchit /a/fl/a^f/jYOTiRiNDRANATH Tagore /National 1874 
/Gnnar/V Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode/ Minerva 1918 
KironsashijRfaviViUkR Banerjee /Emerald 1889 
Kismiss / Amarendranath Dutt / Star 1913 
Kishore SadharifVrEN Vidyabhusan/ Minerva 1899 
Kismat / Monmohan 1918 
Koney PodaZ/SwARNAKUMARi DEBi/Star 1909 
Konta K£>y?/Classic 1905 
Kothaye Pabo Pfire/KALKUT/Biswaroopa 1971 
Kripaner D/iow/Amritalal BASU/Star 1900 
Krishnarjun / B aradaprasanna Dasgupta / Star 1943 
Krishna Bilas (Hindi)/Star 1892 (6 August) 

Krishnakamer lf'////BANKiM Chandra Chatterjee/ Emerald 
1892 

Krishna Kumari I Michael Madhusudan DuTT/Sovabazar 
Theatre (Pr) and National and Bengal 1867; 1873 
Kfimdoy/VBARADAPRASANNA Dasgupta/ Cheap Theatre 1933 
Kritanter Bangadarsan/BHVpEHDRASATH Banerjee /Minerva 
(Alfred) 1924 

Kshatrabeer /Bhvvehdkahath Banerjee /Star 1914 
Kshudha /Bidhayak BHATTACHARYYA/Biswaroopa 1957 
KshudirarnlSASsmA Banerjee /Rungmahal 1947 
Kubja/National 1877 

Kubja O DarjifCmmLAL Deb/ Minerva 1901 
Kw/mifei/BEBENDRANATH BosE/Star 1920 
KuhakinifBiOHAYAK. Bhattacharyya /Minerva 1941 
Kulin Kanya (^oma/iwO/LAKSHMiNARAYAN Chakraverti/ Great 
National 1874 
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KuHnkulasarvasva/RAMHARAYAii TARKARATNA/Joyram Basak*s 
House (Pr) 1857 

Kumar Sambhabf iiAKiBmJSAtt Bhattacharyya/N ational 1885 
KumariIKsmRODBPBASAD Vidyavinode/B engal 1899 
Kunti’-Kw'na-KrishnajKEDARLAL Roy/M inerva 1957 
KurukshetralNAKAYMi BASU/Star 1917 
Kusum Kumari/CmmRAKjmA Ghose/G reat National 1874 
Kusurne Keet /Nityabodh VlDYARATNA/Star 1909 
Lagna fBiDUAYAK BHATTACHARYYA/Biswaroopa 1964 
Lahar Kumar {MoUn Mfl/a ?)/Girish Chandra GnosE/Unique 
1903 

Laila Mo/««/Rajkrishna Roy/ Star 1891 
Lai Rakho/SuNiT DAs/Shyamaprasad Mancha 1979 
Lakshman BarjanlGmsA Chandra Ghose /National 1881 
Lakshman Sen /Nityabodh Vidyaratna/ Minerva 1920 
Lakshaheera I RAJKRismiA RoY/Beena 1891 
Lakshmi Le<?/u/Bengal 1891 

Lakh T’o^o/Sourindra Mohan MuKHERJEE/Star (Art Theatre) 
1926 

Lalitadityal'Hisw.AmA Basu RoY/Monmohan 1924 
Lala Golok C*un<//S urendranath BASU/Great National 1914 
Lai Punsn/BROJEN DEY/Rungraahal 1953 
Lanchhita I Kajkumar CHAKRAVERTY/Clem Browne (Netaji 

Mancha) 1980 

Lat GoMrnngfl/AMARENDRANATH Dutt/C lassic 1902 
Law Babu /Dvrgadas Dey/M inerva 1897 
LeelaIBcQm 1891 

Leelabatif DmABASDiw Mitra/N ational 1873 
Lovendra GobendralRAjiHRisYmA RoY/Beena 1890 
LuliaI ArvL Krishna Mitra/M inerva 1907 
Md I Awl Krishna Mitra/E merald 1894 
Mu/Anurupa DEBi/Natyyaniketan 1933 
Macbeth/G iwsh Chandra Ghose/M inerva 1893 
Madanhhasma {Kailas Kusum)IBengal 1898 
Madalasa/NARBs Sarkar/M inerva 1899 
Mad an Mohan} Amar CHATTERJEE/Star 1941 
Madhab Rao PeshwajMomLAL BANERJEE/Star 1915 
Madhabi I City 1896 

Madhahi KankanjKAULSR Chunder Dutt/ National 1881 
Madhyabitta j Santosh Sen / Minerva 1956 
Mager Muluk {Shah Shuja)/A rArmsh ChaNdra Mukheriee/ 
Star (Art Theatre) 1927 
MahalakshmiIMAttEiiDRA GupTA/Star 1942 
Mahamayar C/iar/JooESH Chandra CHAUDHURJ/Natyyaniketan 
1939 

Mlaha Nayok SasankafDmRBS MiTRA/Minerva 1955 
Mabanisa]AifmmA Utesi/Rungmahal 1933 
Maha PyasthanIS atye}^ GupTA/Natyyanikitan 1933 
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Maha Puja/GmsH Chandra GHosE/Star 1890 
Maharaja Nandakumar/MAHEHDjiA Gupta/ Star 1943 
Maharashtra I SVDimi Raha 
A/ateafcftVNatyyaniketaa 1941 
Mahila Ma//w/ Durgadas DEY/Kohinoor 1908 
Mfl/a/AMARENDRANATH DUTX/ClaSSic 1900 
Makal P/ia//Bengal 1875 
Makare Netai/^^na (Gaiety Theatre) 1896 
Makarsar /^//Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri / Rungmahal 1939 
Mala /foy/BiDHAYAK Bhattacharyya/ Rungmahal 1940 
Malka Afo/r6e//National 1907 
MaWi/ta/JARASANDHA/Kasi Viswanath Mancha 1972 
Af«/i/BAiKUNTHANATH Basu/ Emerald 1894 
Manbhanjan/SmEN Roy Chowdhury/ Minerva 1931 
ManikanchanfXi\3L Krishna MiTRA/Minerva 1916 
Manik /orf/Grand National 1912 
ManiniI Beena. Stage (Victoria Opera) 1892 
Manmoyee Girls' Sc/io<?//R abindranath MAiiRA/Star (Art 
Theatre) 1932 

Marttrasaktij DEBi/Star (Art Theatre) 1929 

Afa«/flr//AsHAPURNA DEBi/Star 1972 

Mankunja {Sri Rad ha)/ Amavlendrasath DuTT/Classic 1904 
Manusher Adhikare IVi?ae Dutt/M inerva (Little Theatre) 
1968 

Marhata Mo^^hul/SvDHin Raha/M inerva 1934 
Masnadf Bratar THAKUR/Ghalib Theatre 1976 
Matir Ghar /Bidhayak Bhattacharyya/R ungmahal 1939 
Matir Maya/SACHiNDRANATH Sengupta/M inerva 1943 
May^i/HARiSADHAN Mukherjee/N ational 1909 
Maya I Sri Rangam 1943 
MayabasanfGmsH Chandra GnosE/Star 1897 
Mayakanan/ Michael Madhusudan Dutt/B engal 1874 
Mayamriga l^iHAR Ranjan Gupta/R ungmahal 1958 
MayapurilRmLAL BANERJEE/Star 1914 
MayatarufGmiSH Chandra Ghose/N ational 1881 
Mayer DabiI Tvlsi Lahiri/R ungmahal 1941 
Mayur Sinhasan] Bakahath BASU/Kohinoor 1909 
M'edar Mela /Beena 1889 

Media/KsHmoDEPRASAD Vidyavinode/M inerva 1912 
Meerabm/RASKRismiA RoY/Beena 1889 
Meerabai/BASAmA CHATTERJEE/Monmohan 1928 
Meerabai/T arak MUKHERJEE/Kalika 1949 
MeerabaifSusHYAUAL SHARMA/Pratap Memorial 1978 
Meghmukti/BmHAYAK Bhattacharyya /Rungmahal 1938 
Meghe Dhaka Tora/SAKTiPADA RAJGURU/Jogesh Mime Academy 

... . 

Meghnad BadhlMimf^L Madhusudan Durr/National 1877 
Megkn0hfQQi&*mommxi DEY/Monmohan 1930 
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Meheraral'HaXiomi 1903 

MejadidilSARAT Chandra CHATTERjEE/Kalika 1945 
Mewar Pora/i/DwijENDRALAL Roy/M inerva 1908 
Michael BHATTACHARYYA/Sri Rangam 1943 
Michael Madhusudan/MAmNDKA Gupta/R ungmahal 1942 
Milan/BimmLAL Chatterjee/B engal 1895 
MirkasimI GmiSH Chandra Ghose/M inerva 1906 
Mirkasim/M anmatha Rov/Natyyaniketan 1938 
Misarkumari/BARADAPfLASAHNA Dasgupta/M inerva 1919 
ModhumalaI Kazi Nazrul Islam /Natyabharati 1939 
Modhur Mi/««/SAiLENDRANATH SARKAR/Kohinoot 1911 
Moghul Masnad! RAHA/Natyyaniketan 1937 

Moghul Par/iaw/SURENDRANATH BANDOPADHYAV/Monmohan 1916 
Mohanter Ki Eei Xa/?/L akshminarayan DAS/Bengal 1873 
Mohila Majlis/DvRGADAS DEY/Kohinoor 1908 
Mohini MayajAiGL Krishna MiTRA/Kohinoor 1912 
Mohini PratimaIG irish Chandra Ghose/N ational 1881 
Mohomukti (Sudhyana Badh)IBecT\Si (City) 1896 
Mohoshell I BiHARiLAL Chatterjee/B engal 1891 
Mo/jMfl/M anmatha RAY/Monmohan 1929 
Molin Mala I Girish Chandra Ghose/N ational 1882 
Molina Bikas I Girish Chandra Ghose/S tar 1890 
Moner Motan/G irish Chandra Ghose/C lassic 1901 
Moniharan f G\R\SH Chandra Ghose/M inerva 1900 
Monimalini / Harimohan Mukherjee /Bengal 1874 
Monipur Yuddha {Kamale Kamini)/Dm abandhxj Mitra/E merald 
1891 

Monisha / Jhahendrahath Gupta/M inerva 1920 
Monisher Bou/AsmosH BHATTACHARYYA/Star 1946 
Monorama/M adasmohajh Mitra/O riental Theatre (Pr) 1973 
Motir Mfl/a/BARADAPRASANNA Dasgupta/M inerva 1917 
Moochiram GurfBASKiM Chandra Chatterjee/S tar 1918 
Mrichhakatik (j?aja/imjfe«fl)/NRiTYAGOPAL KABiRAj/Star 1899 
MrinaliniI Bahkim Chandra Chatterjee/N ational 1874 
Mui Handu I BiiiARiLAL Chatterjee/B engal 1893 
Mukhe Mo^/im/Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee/T hespian 1916 
Mukher Moto (Nirmalsib BANERJEE/Star 1919 
Mukhoser /4da/ey/PREMENDRA Mitra and Dhananjoy Bairagi/ 
Kasi Viswanath Mancha 1970 

Muktar A/m^/Z/Manilal Ganguli/B engali Theatrical Co. (Corn¬ 
wallis) 1922 

Muktir Dak (One AcO/Manmatha Ray /Star (Art Theatre) 1923 
Muktir l/piiya/R abindranath Tagore /Monmohan 1930 
Mukul Munjara/G irish Chandra GHOSE/Minerva 1893 
Mukure A/msWI/Subendranath Roy /Monmohan 1915 
AfHro/a/ Monmohan Goswami/ Minerva 1904 
iVaa/TARASHANKAR BANERjEE/Kasi Viswanath Mancha 1975 
Naba Brindaban I CmRAmB Sarma /Bengal 1897 
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Naba //te/AMRiTALAL BkSU/St&T 1902 
Naba Nam/r/RAMNARAYAN TARKARATNA/Jorasanko Theatre (Pr) 
1867 and National 1873 

Naba Yauban fA mritalal Basu/ Minerva 1913 
Nabin Japajwi/ii/ Dinabandhu Mitra /National 1873 
Nadir 5/ia/i/ Baradaprasanna Dasgupta/ Minerva 1921 
Naganalini (Pramathanath Mitra/G reat National 1875 
Nag Yagna/RADHABEmoE Halder/ Bengal 1893 
. Nagarer Nabaratna SahhajGreat National 1874 
Nagarnandini I SHAfiKAR I Clem Brown /Bidhan Mancha 1980 
Nagmw/KSHIRODEPRASAD VlDYAVlNODE/Star 1911 
Nahabat/SATYA BANDOPADHYAY/Rungmahal/Tapan Theatre 
1968/1976 

Nairakar I Beena (Gaiety Theatre) 1896 
Naiso Rupea /SisiR Kumar Ghose/ National 1873 
Najare Nakal /Monmohan 1923 
Nala Damay ant i /GiRiSH Chandra Ghose /Star 1883 
Namhibhratj Alo Dasgupta /Rungmahal 1964 
NamjibanjSovunRA CHATTERjEE/Kasi Viswanath Mancha 1978 
Nanda/A shAPVR}^A Debi/ Rungmahal 1976 
Nanda Rowj^c/iM/Lakshminarayan Chakraverty/ National 
1874 

Nanda BidayaI Atvl Krishna Mitra/E merald 1888 
Nanda Bidaya/Bin arilai. Chatterjee/B engal 1888 
Nanda DulalfGmtsH Chandra Ghose/M inerva 1900 
Nanda Kumar /Kshirodevrasad ViDYAvmoDE/Star 1907 
Nandaranir Sansarf Iogesh Chandra Chaudhuri/R ungmahal 
1936 

Nandan Kanan I Great National 1875 
Nandan Kusum / National 1879 

NaradevataI SACHmoRAHATH SENGUPTA/Natyyaniketan 1934 
Naramedh YagnaIRKSKRismA RoY/Star 1891 
Naronar^o^on/KsHiRODEPRASAD ViDYAViNODE/Natyyamandir 1926 
Narayani / Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode / Star 1905 
NaridharmaIJAtABHAR Chatterjee/M inerva 1938 
Nari RajyyeIB hhpehdrahath Banerjee/M inerva 1926 
Narottam Thakur/B iharilal Chatterjee/B engal 1896 
Nartaki/B arADARRASAHHA Dasgupta/M inerva 1929 
A/ay/6 /Chunilal Deb/M inerva 1904 
Nasiram/GiRiSH Chandra Ghose/S tar 1888 
Ndstd Nabud(B rasad Goswami/M inerva 1914 
Nata A/o/i/Ganesh MuKHERJEE/Rangana 1975 
Nati Binodini IBidhayak BHATTACHARYYA/Kasi Viswanath 

Mancha 1969 

Natun Babu/S atish Chandra Chatterjee /Unique 1903 
NatyyabikarfBAlKVmiiA BASU/Bengal 1890 
NaukadubilRABrnmAHATH Tagore /Star 1949 
Nawab A/an^/mi/DAMODAR Mukherjee /Grand National 1912 
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Nawabi Amal /Nikmalsib BANERJEE/Star 1922 
Nazare iVafca//P anchkari CHATTOPADHYAY/Monmohan 1923 
Neda //or/Waj/JoGENDRANATH BASU/Kohinoor 1909 
Neecher Mo/wZ/Umanath Bhattacharyya/M inerva (Little Thea* 
tre) 1959 

Nemai Scmnyas /Girish Chandra GnosE/Star 1885 
Nibedita I JyoTi VACHASPATr/Monmohan (Radhikananda Sam- 
pradaya) 1929 
M/iar/ Bengal 1901 

Nihata NayakJR&mmohsLn Mancha 1981 
Nildarpan I Dihabandhu Mitra/ National 1872 
N/r/n<?/fl/AMARENDRANATH DuTT/Classic 1898 
Nisar Swapan/SATiSH Chandra Chatterjee/ Presidency 1917 
Nisiddha Prem/TARACHAtiD BHADURi/Basudeb Mancha 1980 
Nisir Prern/Sumr DAS/Rammohan Mancha 1979 
NiskritiI Sarai Chandra Chatterjee /RungmahaJ 1951 
Nitya Leela (Uddhab Sambad)jA tvl Krishna Mitra Emerald 
1891 

NiyotiI Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode / Minerva 
Noormahall H arisadhan Mukherjee / Thespian 1915 
Noarni bar/Unique 1903 
Nurjahan I UrnmNDRAhAL Roy /Minerva 1908 
Oindrila/MotiUOHAS Roy /Minerva 1904 
Olot Palot/ Abihash GANOULi/Monmohan 1919 
Othello/DEBEmRASAJH BASU/Star 1919 
Padadhuli/S atish Ghatak/ Minerva 1931 
Padmabati /MiCEiAEL Madhusudan Durr/Pathuriaghata Theatre 
(Pr) and Bengal 1865 

Pad mini /Moweudr A Basu/ Great National 1875 
Pa^/m/Vii/ Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode /Star 1905 
PadminifNiHAR Ranjan Gupta/ Star 1953 
Pahariya Prem/RWA Mukherjee /Ram Mohan Mancha 1980 
Pfl/oy/'/HiRENDRA Mukherjee /Star 1945 
Palasir Pravajc/iiH«/ Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode /Star 1906 
Palasir Yuddhaj'HABm ChaNDRA Sen /Bengal 1875 
Panch Koney I Gmisn Chandra Ghose/ Minerva 1896 
Panchasar(SovRmmA Mohan Mukherjee/ Star 1916 
Pallisamaj /Sarat Chandra Chatterjee /Star (Art Theatre) 1928 
Pancha Pandaver Banagaman/Bengal 1877 
Pandav Gaurab/ GtRiSB Chandra GHOSE/Classic 1900 
Pandav Nirbasan/BmARiLAt Chatterjee /Bengal 1887 
Pandav Vi>6flja/i/KEDARNATH CHAUDHURi/Emerald 1887 
Pandaver Agyantabas I Girish Chandra Ghose /National 1883 
PamiU Mosai/ Sarat Chandra Chatterjee /Rungmahal 1951 
Pam>ar/i/SoRENDRANATH BANDOPADHYAY/Monmohan 1917 
Porn/oy/ Monmohan 1918 ' 

Paranmadhya Sri Sri RamakrislmalDEirnARAyt^ OOPTA/StiH' 

1960 
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Parapore/ Dwijendralal Roy/Star 1912 
ParastrifBmkh MiTRA/Biswaroopa 1975 
PoroiMraw/Bengal 1897 

Paras&raml^kRKDh Prasanna Dasgupta/ Minerva 1936 
Pdrasyya Prasm {Parisana)JGmsH Chandra GHOSE/Star 1887 
PardeshifVkticmkvi CHATTOPADHYAY/Monmohan 1918 
Pardeshi / Subodh G hose / Minerva 1980 
P«r/c/ifl>'o/JiTENDRANATH Mukherjee/SH Rangam 1949 
Parichaya / Kunal Mukherjee / Star 1 974 
Petrijat /fnron/NAGENDRANATH Banerjee/ Great National 1876 
Parikshiter Bra/imay/iap/BiHARiLAL Chatterjeb/ Bengal 1888 
Parrnma/JoGESH Chandra CHAUDHURi/Natyyaniketan 1940 
ParineetalSkKM Chandra CHAXTERJEE/Star 1955 
Paritosh / Aurora 1902 

ParthasarathijVTVkiLEtiDXj Sen/M inerva 1938 

Parry RausanIBmkRiLKL Durr/National 1906 

Parvati Parinoy/ Gmnd National 1913 

Pashan Pratimaf Gop\l Chandra Mukherjee /Bengal 1879 

Pashdne Premj Atvl Mitra/M inerva 1910 

Pashani/Bengsd 1883 

Pashani/DwmsDKALAL RoY/Natyyamandir 1924 
PashusashanJ Atvl Krishna Mitra/ Aurora 1901 
Father DabiI Sakat Chandra CuATTERjEE/Natyyaniketan 1939 
Father Daik/TARASHANKAR Banerjee /Natyyabharati 1943 
Father Sar/w'/ANURUPA DEBi/Rungmahal 1936 
Father Seshe/NisiKANrA Basu Rov/Monmohan 1928 
Patibrata (Sparser Pra6/i«6)/DHiRENDRANARAYAN Rov/Rung- 
mahal 1934 

Pauline/KsumoDEPRASAD Vipyavinode/ Minerva 1911 
Pelaramer SwadeshitalBmPEUDRAHATH Banerjee /Minerva 1922 
Pelego Po'/<igo/Bengal 1898 

Phanir MonifGmsn Chandra Ghose/ Minerva 1895 
Phatik C/iawflPfMinerva 1897 
Phatik /«//Amarendranath Dutt/ Classic 1902 
Phooler /4/na/NARENDRA DEv/Naba Natyyamandir 1934 
PhoolsajyaI KsamoDEmASAD Vidyavinode/ Emerald 1895 
P6oo/jar/BHUPENDRANATH Banerjee/ Minerva 1922 
Pipasa /Partha Banerjee /Rammohan Mancha 1981 
Pita-putra IBidhayak Bhattacharyya/ Minerva 1955 
Piu Kanha/SvEODH Ghose /Rungmahal 1979 
PlabanlMosoj Basu /Natyyabharati 1941 
Police of Pig and Sheep}Great National 1876 
Poshyaputra/AmjRVPA I^Bi/Star (Art Theatre) 1932 
Poyjare PajifiyumADAS DsY/Beena 1891 
PrabakajAMiTAmk GupTA/Minerva 1971 
Prafulla fGmm Chandra Ghose /Star 1889 
Prohlad C/iar/rro/RAJKRiSHNA Rov/Bengal 1884 
Prahlad Charkfd/Gmisn Chandra Ghose/S tar 1884 
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Prohlad Mohima/RAJKKisHVfA Rov/Beena 1890 
Prajapati I SxMARESH Basu/ Minerva 1978 
Prakrita BandhufBEOjmDVik Kumar Roy /National 1876 
Pramilar Pwr//Bengal 1899 

Praner Z)ii6//JALADHAR CHATTERJEE/Monmohan 1929 
Praner //ay//Minerva 1901 
Praner Tan I Atul Krishna MiTRA/Kohinoor 1911 
Praner Paw/SUREN RoY/Monmohan 1921 
Prosna/T arakumar Mukherjee/SfI Rangam 1953 
PratapadityaIRsiimommASku ViDYAViNODE/Star 1903 
Pratapaditya {Ban^lar Sesh Peer)/HARAN Chandra Rakshit/ 
Classic 1903 
Pror/mo/Bengal 1900 
PratimalSkUL SEN/Rungmahal 1966 
Prar/p/za//JoGENDRANATH Basu (?)7Kohinoor 1909 
Pratyabartanl?EASAmA Chowdhury/M inerva 1956 
Prem PratimajhAUi Mohan Chattopadhyay/N ational 1908 
Premer Jeplin / Amarendrahath DuTT/Star 1915 
Premer Pa//iar/NiTYABODH Vidyaratna/C lassic 1904 
Premer Toojan / Baradaprasanna Dasgupta / Minerva 
Pr/r/?H’/ra/7MoNMOHAN Goswami/G rand Theatre (Curzon) 
1905; and National 1906 
Prithwiraj /Mohesdra Gupta/S tar 1950 
Priyar Khonjej Samar Mukherjee/M inerva 1980 
Pro/oy/SACHiNDRANATH Sengupta / Rungmahal 1937 
Proloyankari I Bcena (Gaiety Theatre) 1896 
Promode Kanan I Ramjaran Sanyal/N ational 1879 
Promode Rmjan I Kshirodeerasad Vidyavinode/B engal 1898 
Pronoy na Pw/i ?/Jogendranath Chattopadhyay/C lassic 1905 
{Pronoy Parinam) 

Pronoy Kanan {PravasMAi\Ji. Krishna Mitra/ National 1877 
Pronoy ParikshajMoNMONAN BASU/National 1874 
Provahati / Bengal 1874 

Provas {Pronoy Kanan)/A tvl Krishna Mitra/N ational 1877 
Provas Milan /BmARiLAL CHAmRjbE/Bengal 1887 
Provas Yagna/GiRiSH Chandra GHOSE/Star 1885 
Pimarjanma / Dwuendralal Roy / Minerva 1911 
Pundarik/S ris Chandra BASU/Natyyamandir 1925 
Punjab Gaurab {Beer P«jfl)/HARANATH BASU/Kohinoor 1908 
Purir MandirjAs^mi GHOSE/Star 1942 
Purnachandra/GiRi^Ei Chandra Ghose/E merald 1888 
Purohit /Phani Vidyavinode/M inerva 1932 
Pwro/iilr/KRlSHNADAs/Minerva 1944 
Puru V/Aram/J yotirindranath Tagore/B engal 1874 
Puspaditya / Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee/S tar (Art Theatre) 
1927 

Putukr Z)ej/i/MouMACHi/Rungm«dial 1947 
P.H'.D./Jaladhar CHATTERJEE/Natyyabharati 1940 
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Pyear /Raml\l Banerjee /Classic 1904 
Py'eare Nazar/PAmmARi CHATTOPADHYAY/Monmohan 1917 
/?a<//za/TARASHANKAR BANERJEE/Biswaroopa 1966 
Radhqkrishna / Kshirodeprasad V idyavinode / Natyyamandir 

1928 

RadhfiraniI Bankim Chandra Chatterjee/ Aurora 1902 
Raghubir/K shirodeprasad ViDYAViNODE/Minerva 1903 
Rahim Shah/MomAOHAH Roy /National 1907 
Raja Bahadur/A mritalal BASU/Star 1891 
Raja Basanta Rai {Bauthakuranir //«0/Rabindranath Tagore/ 
Great National 1886 

Raja Chandradhawaj/JoGESH Chandra SEN/Star 1915 
Raja Krishnachandra/lmmmsAN BHAiTACHARYYA/Minerva 
1951 

Raja Vikramaditya/R ajkrishha Roy/ Bengal 1884 
Raja O Rii/ii/ Rabindranath Tagore /Emerald 1890 
Raja Rampal/Kashi Viswanath Mancha 1966 
Rajani/B ahkim Chandra Chatterjee /Bengal 1895 
Rajdrohi/SARADniDD BANERJEE/Rungmahal 1977 
Rajyyasri {Dasyu)/ Asmosn SANYAL/Rungmahal 1932 
Rajlakshmi/Grand National 1912 
Rajlakshmi/SARAT Chandra Chatterjee /Star 1958 
Rajnartaki/M ahesdra Gupta /Star 1953 
Rajnati/M anmatha Ray /First Empire (Calcutta Art Players) 
1937 

Raj path/IJpEii Gangopadhyay/ Rungmahal 1946 
Rajrappa/BiDHAYAK Bhattacharyya/ Rungmahal 1953 
Rajsinha/BAVtKiM Chandra Chatterjee /Star 1896 
Rajsuya Yagna /Biharieae Chatterjee /Bengal 1885 
RflitGjnari/BARADAPRASANNA Dasgupta/ Minerva (Alfred) 1923 
Rakampher / Atvl Krishna MiTRA/Minerva 1911 
Rakhi Bandhan / Aparesh Chandra MuicHERJEE/Star 1920 
Raksha O Kshirodeprasad ViDYAViNODE/Star 1906 

Rakta Ganga/BiHARiLAL Chatterjee /Bengal 1895 
Rakta KowaZ/SACHlNDRANATH SENGUPTA/Monmohan 1929 
Rakter Dak /Bidhayak Bhattacharyya /Rungmahal 1941 
Rakta Nadir Dhara/?AHCHASAN GnosAL/Rammohan Mancha 
1976 

Ramabhisek/MomiOHAH BASU/Bowbazar Theatre (Pr) 1868 

Ramanuj /Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode/1916 

Ramanuj/A paresh Chandra Mukherjee/M inerva 1916 

Ram Banabas /Girish Chandra Ghose/N ational 1882 

Ramprasad/ Janakinath Basu/ Bengal 1893 

Ramprasad /Tarak Mukherjee /Kalika 1946 

Ramer SumatifSARAt Chandra Chatterjee /Rungmahal 1943 

Ranabheri /Dasarathi Mukherjee /Star 1918 

Ranada Prasad/BKimXH RAHA/Star 1940 

Ram Prof^jp/DwlJENDRALAL Rov/Star and Minerva 1905 
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RangarakhijJALKDVLhB. CHATTERJEE/Minerva 1930 

Rangbahwf JAtm PAL/Minerva 1918 

Rang'berangI Ram Mohan Mancha 1974 

Ranger KhelafRmgmahal 1932 

RangilaJ Aparesh Chandra Mueherjee/ Minerva 1914 

Rangini/DHAnxtiJOY BAiRAOi/Biswaroopa 1967 

Rani Bou /Asokb SEN/Rungmahal 1953 

Rani Bhabani I Dvrg ad as LAHIRI/Star 1910 

Rani Bhabani I Mameudra Gupta/S tar 1942 

Rani Durgabati/HARiPADA MUKHERJEE/Kohinoor 1909 

Rani Durgabaii/MAEmmRA Gupta/ Star 1943 

Ranjabati I KsmKODEPRASAp ViDYAVWODE/Star 1904 

Ranjit Sinha/MAmamA GuPTA/Star 1940 

iRos/ce/ii/National 1881 

Rasleela NatakfMGiH Mohan Basu/ Emerald 1889 
RastrabiiAab IShCxmDRA^iArB. Sengupta/ Minerva 1944 
Rofnaholr'/RAMNARAYAN Tarkaratna/ Bengal 1873 
Ratkanafl^imALsmE Banerjee/ Minerva 1917 
RatdupurijRmsmAfMAmyRA KuNDu/Monmohan 1915 
Ratnadeep I Prow AT Kumar MuKHERjEE/Rungmahal 1941 
Ratnamala (Satish Chandra Chatterjee/ Unique 1903 
Ratnamanjari /Harahath BASU/Star 1915 
Ratneswarer Mandir /Kswirodeprasad Vidyavinode/ Bengali 
Theatrical Co. (Cornwallis) 1922 
Ravana/JoGEsa Chandra CuAUDHURi/Rungmahal 1934 
Ravana Badh/GiRiSH Chandra GnoSE/National 1881 
Ravana BadhlBiHARiLAL Chatterjee /Bengal 1881 
Rc/w/Monmohan Roy/ Aurora 1902 
Reenang RnYwa/pRAMATHANATH Bisi/Natyyaniketan 1936 
/?eenjOf//i/DEBNARAYAN Gupta /Jupiter 1930 
Rehearsal! AyASRLA mA BAKSHi/Natyyabharati 1941 
Reetimata Na/a^/JALADHAR CHATTERJEE/Naba Natyyamandir 
1936 

Reshmi RoomaljMomj Mohan BosE/Minerva 1920 
Rishir Meye/NAREsn Chandra Sengupta/ Star (Art. Theatre) 
1926 

RishyasringafRAmKismA Roy/S tar 1892 
Roma/RAMLAL Banerjee/T hespian 1915 
RomafSARAT Chandra CHATTERJEB/Natyyamandif 1929 
Rosenara/MoiiMOWAS GosWAMi/Minerva 1909 
RudrapaljUARALAL ROY/National 1874 
Rukmini Hd»-a«/RAMNARAYAN Tarkaratna/1872 
Hukmim Harflsw/RAJKRisHNA RoY(?)/Beena 1889 
Rukmini Ranga/BmARiLAL Chatterjee/B engal 1887 
Rumel 0 (Br/oymO/SouRiNDRA Mohan MuKHBRjEE/Rungmahal 

A ^3’^ 

Rupkiaha(Um4ATHA RAV/First Empire (Calcutta Art Players) 
19^8 . 
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RupkathafMGmi Mohan Bose/S tar 1912 
/?Mp/:ttW«iri7NlRMALSHIB BANERJEE/Star 1924 
Rup SanattmlGmsH Chandra GnosE/Star 1887 
Ruper D<i/*7Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinodb/M inerva 1913 
Ruper NeshalStzx 1917 
Ruper Phand/Svtm RoY/Monmohan 1915 
Sab Thik Hail}BimL MiiRA/Biswaroopa 1980 
Sabas AtasjPimxiALAL BASU/Star 1899 
Sabas Bangali!AmxvhLhL BASU/Star 1905 
Sabhyatar PandalGmisa Chandra GnosE/Minerva 1894 
Monmohan Gosv^AMi/Star 1916 
Sadhabar Ekadasi/DmABANDmj MiXRA/Baghbazar Amateur 
Theatre (Pr) 1868, and National 1872 
Sadher Bazaar/Minerva 1901 
Sadi ki 5«//Rungmahal 1932 
Sahajadi/AiVL Krishna MiXRA/Minerva 1911 
Sahi SambadlRmgSLTtSL (Nandikar) 1974 
Saheb Bibi Gd/owi/Bimal MiTRA/Rungmahal 1960 
Sailoja / Bengal 1889 

Sakher Ja/paw/S ailendranath SARKAR/Kohinoor 1911 
Sakshat Dor pan IProbodh Majumdar/N ational 1875 
Saktir Mantra 13 aladhar Chatterjee/M inerva 1933 
Sakuntala /Nauda Kumar RoY/Bengal 1878 
Sakuntala/KimjABiHARi BosE/Bengal 1889 
Sakuntcdaj Abakesh Chandra MuKHEwEE/Star (Art Theatre) 
1930 

SakuntcdalMAWBiiDRA Gupta/S tar 1951 
SamadkanfAiJiT GANCULi/Star 1979 
Sflwa/7M0NM0HAN GoswAMi/National 1907 
Sameside I SAiLEm Guha Neogy & Probodhbandhu AomiLAUl 
Rungmahal 1968 

Samrat/P^n Basu/Ranjitmal KANKC«IA/Star 1977 
Samrat O or//S hankar/C ircarina 1978 
Samudrc^upthlSUDum RAHA/Monmohan 1929 
SamudraguptalMASEKtDRA GUPTA/Star 1949 
Songrow/TAPENDU GANGOPADHYAv/Star 1978 
Sangram O S/ia/irZ/SACHiNDRANATH SENGUPTA/Natyyabharati 
1939 

Sanibar BcdshejTyiu? 'DASQ\Jr£Al%m 1947 
Sanmati SankoT/A mritalal BASU/Star 1891 
Sansar/MoNMOHAN Goswami/M inerva 1904 
Santan iAnmdamath)/BAifE3M Chandra Chatterjee /Rung- 
mahaj 1945 

Sapiemt Frafima/KsHiRODEPRASAD ViDYAViNC«>B/Star 1902 
Saptmiti VisarjanlGmisH Chandra GiK)sE/Minma 1893 
Sarah (Swarwtora)/TARAKNATH GANGUU/Star 1888 
Socama/SURENDRANATH BANDQPAPHYAY/Naba Natyywnaiidhr 
1934 
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Sarat Saro/7rt//UPENDRANATH Das/ Great National 1875 
Sara SundarifA'WL Mitra/ Aurora 1901 
Sarbahara / Sudhin Raha / Rungmahal 1936 
5arm//u/ Debnarayan GUPTA/Star 1968 
Sarmistha (G/;^r«)/KuNJA Bihari Bose /Bengal 1891 
SarmisthafMicvLKEL Madhusudan Durr/Belgatchia Theatre 
(Pr) and Hindu National and Bengal 1859 ; 1873 
Sarat hi Srikrishnaj^AkYSEifrmA Gupta /Min^va 1955 
Saroja / Radhar AM AN K ar / Emerald 1889 
5aro//>iz7JYOTiRiNDRANATH Tagore/ Great National 1876 
Sat a A swamedh / Bengal 1892 
Satabarsha Agey/MkmNVRA Gupta /Star 1945 
5fl///MoNMOHAN BASU/Bowbazar Theatre (Pr) 1874 
Soh'/Manmatha RAY/Natyyaniketan 1937 
Sati-ki-Kalankini/N agbudkamth Bandopadhyay (?) National 
1875 

Sati-Lakshmi I Monmohan 1917 
Sati-Leela/Bengali Theatrical Co. 1923 
Sati-tirthalSACHisuRANATH SENGUPTA/Natyyaniketan 1932 
Sati ru/si/MAHENDRA GupTA/Star 1940 
SatnamjGmsH Chandra Ghose/ Classic 1904 
Safjonga/BHUPENDRANATH BANERJEE/Star 1911 
Satru’SanharfHAKALAL Roy /National 1874 
Satyabandi/BROBODH Sarkar/ Rungmahal 1951 
SatyabhamafBARADAPRASAiiSA Dasgupta/ Minerva 1925 
Satyer Sandhan/JALADHAR Chatterjee/ Minerva 1928 
Sottc/agor/ Bhupendranath BANERjEE/Star 1915 
Saudagar/S amakesh BASU/Kasj Viswanath Mancha 1971 
5flV/m7KSHIRODEPRASAD VlDYAVINODE/Star 1902 
Sflvifri/ Manmatha RAY/Natyyaniketan 1931 
Seema/DEBNARAYAN GuPTA/Star 1971 
5^<»ra/JoGEsH Chandra CHAUDHURi/Natyyamandir 1924 
Seetaram/B akkim Chandra Chatterjee /Bengal 1895 
Seetar BanabasIVuESH MiTRA/Nilmoni Mitra’s house (Pr) 1866 
Seetar Banabas/Gmisn Chane»a Ghose /National 1881 
Seetar B/hc/ia/GiRiSH Chandra GHOSB/National 1882 
Seeta HaranlGmsa Chandra Ghose /National 1882 
Seeta SwayambarIBmARiLAL Chatterjee /Bengal 1890 
Seetima/S m. Kamini Roy /Minerva 1917 
5ci’ rimirc/BiDHAYAK Bhattacharyya/ Rungmahal 1946 
Seshagni/S aktirADA RAJGURU/Star 1962 
SeshlagnalMomj Basu/ Rungmahal 1956 
Sfj^fl^^/RABINDRANATH TAGORE/Natyyamandir 1927 
Setu/KlRGa MAirRA/Biswaroopa 1959 

(Pordes/tO/PANCHKARi CHATTopADHYAy/KaUka 1946 
S'/roA/ote/DwuENDRALAL Rov/Mincrva 1909 
Shah SujafCmjmLAL tteB/National 1909 
SItandalEmirald 1890 
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ShankaracharyyaIGimsH Chandra Chose /Minerva 1910 
Shankhadhawni/BmjfBumAKkTH BANEWjEE/Natyyamandir 1929 
Shankher KaroT/BHUPENDRANATH BANERJEE/Star (Art Theatre) 
1928 

5h««tfi/GiRisH Chandra Chose /Classic 1902 
Sh<mtidharafBkVii\5mviK Basu/ Minerva 1904 
ShapmuktiJMkvssDKk GvTTk/Ka&\ Viswanath Mancha 1963 
Shasti-ki-Shanti/Gmisu Chandra Chose /Minerva 1908 
Shi her Bibaha/National 1881 
Sholo Kadai k^ano/Emerald 1893 
Shyoma/SATYEN CUPTA/Naba Natyyamandir 1935 
Shyamalif Nirupama Debi / Star 1953 
Shyamalir Swa/?na/pROBODH SANYAL/Rungmahal 1953 
Shyamsundar / Monmohan 1915 

S/grt of the CrOj^/BHUPENDRANATH BANERJEF/Slar 1915 
Sindhu Bor/Zi/RAJKRiSHNA Rov/Beena 1888 
Sindhu Cawra^/UTPALENDU SEN/Rungraahal 1932 
Sinhal B^/oy/DwuENDRALAL Roy /Minerva 1915 
Sinthir SindurjlkLkUHAK CHATTERJF.E/Natyyabharati 1940 
Siral'Ud-Daulah/GvkisvL Chadra Chose /Minerva 1905 
Siraj-ud-Daulah/SkcmiiVRknkiH SENCUPTA/Natyyaniketan 1938 
Siraji Jupiter 1930 

Siri Farhad I Atvl Krishna Mitra/ Minerva 1906 
Sivaratri/AukREmRASkTH Durr/Classic 1905 
Sivarjun/SVDHW Raha/ Minerva 1935 
Sivasakti/BnupEUDakSkTH Banerjee/ Minerva 1935 
Sivji (Rosenara)/MotiUOHAN Goswami/ Classic 1902 
Sodhbodh/RkBiKDRAHAJH Tagore /Star (Art Theatre) 1926 
Sohrab Rustam/D wiiesdraial Roy/ Minerva 1908 
Sonar Banglaf MkHEimRk Gupta /Star 1939 
Sonar Gaon/A y kSKkVfTk BAKSHi/Rungmahal 1946 
Sonar Khonje /Jyotiruoy De BiswAs/Netaji Subhas Mancha 
1980 

Sonar San^ar/DuRGkDks DEY/Kohinoor 1909 
Sonar Swapan/VRkFVtLk Mukherjee/ Classic 1900 
Soroshi/SkKkT Chandra Chatterjee/ Natyyamandir 1927 
Soro/mi/JYOTiRiNDRANATH Tagore/ National 1876 
Sr^e/DuRGADAS Dey/ Minerva 1899 
Sree/SkRkT Chandra Chose /Minerva 1929 
Srimati Bhoyonkori/SBKUkK Chatterjee /Bijon Theatre 1980 
Srhnati {Encore 99)/Minerva 1899 
Srimati {PriyabandhabO/BROBODH SANYAL/Minerva 1947 
Sri Ramachandra/A pakesh Chandra Mukherjee /Monmohan 
(Art Theatre) 1927 

Sri Ramnavami/KvssABtwm BASU/Bcngal 1892 
Sroter PhooljimRm Mukherjee /Rut^ahal 1942 
Stri BuddhifNXTYkmm VvOYkSik’mkfSlaT 1895 
Sreyashi/SuBOOH Chose /Star 1960 
so 
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SribatsaIMKtmKtVLk Ray/S tar (Art Theatre) 1929 
Sriba1sa-ChinialK\i¥iikmmsa Basu/B engal 1887 
Snbatsa-ChmtalGiK\svL Chandra GHOSE/Star 1884 
Sri DMrf»a/BARADAPRASANNA DASGUPTA/Mitra (Alfred) 1926 
Sri DurgafyiKHmoKK GUPTA/Star 1947 

Sri Gauranga/ At \RESH Chandra MUKHERjEE/Star (Art Theatre) 
1931 

Srikantal Sarat Chandra CHATTERjEE/Star 1957 
Sri Krishna/ AmarendrahA m Dutt/C lassic 1899 
Sri Krishna/ AtARBSH Chandra MuKHERiEE/Star (Art Theatre) 
1926 

Sri Krishner Annaviksha/RASKmsmA Rov/Beena 1889 
Sri Krishner Balyyaleela /Dvrgadas DEv/Minerva 1897 
Srikrishna Chahanya/Minerva. 1971 
Sri Radha {Mankunja)/AUARB^DRA^Am Duir/CIassic 1904 
Suharna Go/o/c/Minerva 1897 

Suharna Golok/B ankim Chandra CHATTERJEE/Rungmahal 1972 
Subarna Golok/B khkim Chandra Chatterjee/ Minerva 1952 
Subarnalata/A swathr^a DESi/Biswaroopa 1980 
Subhadra/BARADATRASMmA Dasgupta/ Minerva 1929 
Subhadrar Bastraharan/NAREtiDD Chatterjee /Piya&i 1964 
Siihhadra Huron/B iharilal Chatterjee /Bengal 1877 
Subhadristi/A tarbsh Chandra Mukherjee/ Minerva 1915 
Sudama/ AtARESH Chandra Mukherjee /Star 1922 
Sujata/SvnoDH GnosE/Andhra Hall 1980 
Sukanya / Damodar Mukherjee / Bengal 1900 
Sukanya/B ari PANDEv/Star 1943 
5'////a«/KSHlRODEPRASAD VlDYAVlNODE/Star 1911 
Sunny Villa/B rauatha^A m Bisi/Rungmahal 1943 
Supriyar /k/rH’/SACHiNDRANATH Sengupta/ Minerva 1942 
Surendra B/«o^/w7Upendranath Das/ Bengal 1875 
Suruchir Dhawaja/B.AimA'LDAS Bhattacharyya/ Bengal 1887 
Suryyamahal/B auesh Chunder Durr/Star 1952 
Swadhin Jenana/B arhaldar Bhattacharyya/ Bengal 1886 
Swadhinatar Sadhana/SACHmoRAHAm Sengupta /Kalika 1947 
Swamiji/Bengal 1897 

Swami‘Stri/SACHmDRAViAm Sengupta /Rungmahal 1937 
Swarga Hotey Boi/fl/MAHENDRA Gupta/ Star 1947 
Swarnaboloy/^XHAR Ranjan GupTA/Minerva 1978 
SH-flr/i«/:eef/MANMATHA Ray/ Star 1962 
Swarnapratima/^aiional 1910 
5>v’arna/ara/Natyyaniketan 1934 
Swarna Villa/B ardh Dasgupta /Jogesh Academy 1977 
Swapnadhan/BAmAJAAVAn Tarkaratna/ Bengal 1873 
Swa/?n<»no>»ep/jYOTiRiNDRANATH Tagore/ National 1883 
Swapner Phaol/Gmsn Chandra GHOSE/Minerva 1894 
5>vyfl/n6ara/SouRiNDRA Mohan Mukherjee /Star (Art Theatre) 
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SwikritilSALiL SEN/Rungmahal 1963 
TaitofBiDHKiML BHATTACHARYYA/Sri Rangam 1944 
Taj jab Byapcv! AMKiTALhL BASU/Star 1889 
Ta^ar Rung JCa/o/SuNiL CHAKRAVERTY/Rimgmahal 1965 
TaA:/ii-e-rflitf/PREM4NKUR AxoBTHY/Sri Rangam 1951 
Tantia B/i/7/Sarat Chandra Bhattacharyya/ Bengal 1893 
rapaw/NiHAR Ranjan Gupta/ Star 1963 

Rabindranath TAOORE/Natyyamandir 1929 
Tapobal I GiBiSH Chandra Ghose/M inerva 1911 
Tara Ba//DwuENDRALAL Roy/U nique 1903 
Taranisen / Rajkrishna Roy / National 
Tathcutu/SvsmL MUKHERJEE/Rungmahal 1973 
Tatinir BicharjSKcmv3MASATH SENGUPTA/Rungmahal 1938 
TeerjlJTPAL Durr/Minerva (Little Theatre) 1967 
Thaker Me/a/NARESH CHANDRA SENOUPTA/Mineva (Alfred) 
1925 

T/iaA^zirdada/National 1877 

Thanuio RaktapatlikhkimASi Chatterjeb/ Minerva 1947 
Thana Thekey AschijAm: GANOOPADHYAY/Rammohan Mancha 

1978 

Thokle i^i?/Bengal 1890 
T/iearre/AMARENDRANATH DuiT/Classic 1900 
Thike BhuljATUL Krishna Mitra 

TillottamasambhablMiaiKEL Madhusudan Dutt/G reat National 
1875 

Tiltarpm!AMRiihLKh BASU/National 1881 
Tinti y4/>e//CHUNiLAL DEB/Grand National 1913 
Tipu Sm/Iu/j/Mahendra Gupta /Star 1944 
Titos Ekti Nadir /Vam/ADWAITA Malla Barman/ Minerva 
(Little Theatre) 1963 
To/a/ Nanibala/ Minerva 1902 
Tomari / Prafulla Mukherjee / Classic 1901 
ToojanilAruL Krishna Mitra/ Minerva 1908 
Torubda]AymnhLhL BASU/Star 1890 
Toorm O ylmi'/BiDHAYAK Bhattacharyya /Rungmahal 1941 
TraAyayparsa/DwuENDRALAL Roy/ Star 19(X) 

Tr/mio-rf/JALADHAR Chatterjee/M inerva 1928 
TrishnafSximi. Chatterjee/C lem Brown Institute 1977 
TulsidasIHhSiVhDK CHATTBRJEE/Minerva 1927 
Ta/^/dos/National 1910 

Tulsi LeelalA tvl Krishna MiTRA/Emerald 1888 
Twj/rar^awa/SACHiNDRANATH Senoupta/ Minerva 1951 
Tushar Yuga Aschey/AMAR GHOSE/Circarina 1976 
UbhOy ^A:at/RAMNARAYAN TARKARATNA/Thespian 1916 
Vchit P/zo//National 1874 

Uddhab Sambad {Nity^eela)jAW l Krishna Mmu/Bmerald 
1891 

VlkalNirnsL Ranjan GuPTA/Rungmahal 1954 
50A 
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t//«p//KSHIRODEPRASAI) VlDYAVlNQl^/Star 1906 
Vrbashi/APABMSH Chandra MumjERjEE/Star 1919 
Urbashi/MAHEUDKk GuPTA/Star 1950 
Uro Chithi /Neiai BHATTACHARYYA/Sri Rangam 1942 
Usha Horan /Maheudra GuPTA/Star 1940 
UttarofMAmtiDPA Gupta/R anga-mahal 1938 
Uttaran J AsKAPmuA DEBi/Rungmahal 1971 
Vidurath /Kshirodeprasad Vidyavinode/B engali Theatrical Co. 
1923 

Vidyadhari/BmJPBtiDKANATH BANERJEE/Star 1918 
VidyapatiI Ramesh GoswAMi/Star 1937 
Vidyasagar Bilap j Amritalal BASU/Star 1891 
Vidya 5«n<far/J atindramohan Taoore/B engal 1874 
Vidya SundarlBmuAYAK BHATTACHARYYA/Scesmahal 1969 
Vidya 5M/2</iir/Natyyaniketan 1935 

VidyuparnafMANtAATiiA RAY/First Empire (Calcutta Art 
Players) 1937 

Vikharir MeyefSti Rangam 1943 
VikramadityalSunmvi RAHA/Rungmahal 1949 
F/jar/uw/ Rabindranath Tagore /Natyyamandir 1926 
F/j/iwMmayaf/SuDHiN RAHA/Minerva 1938 
Vishnupriya (Sri 5r/)/JoGESH Chandra CHAUDHURi/Rungmahal 
1931 

Vishnu SarmaIAKmL Neogy (Swapan BuRO)/Kalika 1947 
ViswamitralKARisu Chandra SANYAL/Kohinoor 1911 
Viswcmath/National 1906 

Vote Mongol/GmiSH Chandra Ghose/ National 1882 
Vote Velki/B&sna. 1892 

Vote Vondool/BipmoiRA Krishna BHADRA/Runga-mahal (Cal- 
Theatres) 1938 

Vrishaketu/GmisH Chandra Ghose/S tar 1884 
Vrkrasanhar/YiEUCPiAtitDRA Banerjee/N ational 1875 
Vri7rayan/iar/BH0LANATH KAVYYASAsna/Star 1941 
Vyas ATch/k'/Biharilal Chatterjee/B engal 1893 
Yuddhang Dehi /Vtpal Durr/Minerva (Little Theatre) 1968 
Yuga Devata/TARAK MUKHERJEE/Kalka 1948 
Yuga Mahatmya {Naba Raha)/BiHARiLAL Chattoeadhyay/ 
Bengal 1897 

Yuga Mahatmya/BHUPEi^miAffATH Banerjee /Minerva 1926 
Yuger Hw/Mg/Bengal 1890 
Yagnaseni/ Amritalal BASU/Minerva 1928 
Yamer Bhool /Biharilal Chatterjee /Bengal 1894 
ZenobiaJATUL Krishna MiTRA/Kdiinoor 1911 
Zerina/NAKBH Sarkar/ Minerva 1900 

N.B, In the case of novels dramatized the names of the novelists 
have been mentioned. The list does not claim to be 
complete. 



APPENDIX IX 


A list of Theatre Houses In Calcutta (Past and Present) 

English Theatoe Houses : 

The Playhouse (1753)—Opposite St. Andrew's Church, east of 
Writers’ Building 

The New Playhouse or, Calcutta Theatre (1775)—N.W. of 
Lyon’s Range, hphind Writers’ Building 
Mrs. Bristow’s Theatre (1789)—Chowringhee 
Wheler Place Theatre (1797) 

Atheneum Theatre (1812)—18 Circular Road 
Chowringhee Theatre (1813)—Crossing of Chowringhee Road 
and Theatre Road (Shakespeare Sarani) 

Dum Dum Theatre (1817)—Dum Dum (jantonment 
Boitaconnah Theatre (1824) 

Sans Souci Theatre (1839)^Park Street (present St. Xavier’s 
College site) 

Lewis Theatre (1872)—Chowringhee 

LebedefFs Bengally Theatre—25 Doomtollah (Ezra Street) 

Private Theatres : 

Hindu Theatre (1831)—Prasanna Kumar Tagore’s garden 
house at Sunro, Narkeldanga 

Shyambazar Theatre (1835)—Nabinchandra Bose’s house at 
Shyambazar (present Shyambazar Tram Depot) 

Oriental Theatre (1853>—Garanhata, Chitpore : Oriental Semi¬ 
nary 

Jorasanko Natyyasala (1854)—Parrymohan Bose’s house at 
Jorasanko 

Ashutosh Deb’s Theatre (1857)—^Asutosh Deb’s house, Beadon 
Street ' 

Vidyotsahini Theatre (1857)—Kaliprasanna Sinha’s house. 
Jorasanko 

Belgatchia Theatre (1858)—^Belgatchia Villa of Iswar Chandra 
Sinha and Pratap Chandra Sinha 
Metropolitan Theatre (1859)—Gopal Mullick’s house, Sinduria- 
patti 

Pathuriaghata Theatre (1859)—Jatindra Mohan Tagore’s 
house, Pathuriaghata 

Sovabazar Theatre (1865)—Raja Dehikrishna Deb Bahadur’s 
house, Sovabazar 

Jorasanko Theatre (1865)—Tagore House. Jorasanko 
Bowbazar Theatre (1868)—Viswanath MatUal Lane, Bowbazar, 
Govinda Chandra Sarkar’s house 
Baghbazar Amateur Theatre (1868)—Baghbazar 
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First Public Theatre in a private house : 

National Theatre (1872)—^Madhusudan Sanyal’s house at 
Upper Chitpore Road. Jorasanko (now known as Ghari- 
walla Bari of the MuUicks, 36S Rabindra Sarani) 

Public Theatre Houses ; 

Bengal Theatre (1873>—9 Beadon Street/Here also played 
Aurora, Unique, National, Ghreat National, Grand National, 
Thespian and Presidency theatres. On this site now stands 
Beadon Street Post Office. 

Great National Theatre (1873)—^ Beadon Street/National 
Theatre 

Star Theatre (1883)—68 Beadon Street/Here also play^ 
Emerald. Classic. Kohinoor, Monmohan, Natyyamandir, 
Mitra, Art Theatre Ltd. 

Monmohan Theatre—from 1915 to 1931 the above theatre 
building was known as Monmohan Theatre. It was demoli¬ 
shed in 1931 for the northward extension of Central Avenue 
(Chittaranjan Avenue) 

Bina Theatre (1887)—38 Mechhuabazar Road (now Keshab 
Sen Street)/Here also played a number of short-lived theatres. 

Star Theatre (1888)—Hatibagan, 75/3 Cornwallis Street (now 
79/3/4 Bidhan Sarani). Here also played Art Theatre Ltd. 
and Naba Natyyamandir. 

Minerva Theatre (1893)-;-6 Beadon Street (the site of Great 
National). The old building was destroyed by fire in 1922. 
It was rebuilt in 1925. 

Cornwallis Theatre (1921)—138/2 Bidhan Sarani (present Sree 
Cinema). Here played Bengali Theatrical Co. of the 
Madans and Natyyamandir Ltd., of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. 

Alfred Theatre (1910)—91 Mahatma Gandhi Road (formerly 
Harrison Road) (present Grace Cinema). Here played Mitra 
Theatre (1926) and Natyyabharati (1939). Earlier, it was 
known as Curzon Theatre 

Natyyaniketan (1931)—2A Raja Rajkrishna Street/Calcutta 
Theatres : later renamed 

Sri Rangam (1941) 

Biswaroopa (1956) 

Rungmahal (1931)—65/ICornwallis Street (now 76/18 Bidhan 
Sarani) 

Natyyapith (1932)—Salkea, Howrah (now extinct) 

Jupit^ Theatre (1932)—255B Chittaranjan Avenue (now 
Liberty Cinema) 

Cheap ^^tre (1933)—^Dharmatolla Street (now Lenin Sarani) 
—adjacent to Kamalalaya Stores; at present site of a motor 
repairing concern 

Rupmahal (1935) and Ranga-mahal (1938)—Chitpore-Natun- 
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bazar almost opposite the first public theatre (National), 
Now extinct. 

Kglika Theatre (1944)—5 Sadananda Road, Kalighat (now 
kalika Cinema) 

Recent Theatre Houses : 

Theatre Centre (1954)—31A Chakraberia Road (South), 
Calcutta-25 

Mukta Angan Theatre (1960)--123 Shyamaprasad Mukherjee 
Road. Cialcutta-26 

Kasi Viswanath MaiKjha (1963)—20/2C Canal West Road, 
Calcutta-6 

Piyasi (1964)—^New Alipore (now a cinema house) 

Pratap Memorial Hall (1967)—Acharyya Prafulla Chandra 
Road, Calcutta-9 

Seeshmahal (1968)—Salkea, Howrah (now extinct) 

Boys’ Own Library Hall (1971)—29 CIT Scheme, Dalimtola, 
(2 Boys’ Own Library Row) Calcutta-6 
Aban Mahal (1974)—Gariahat Road (East of Gariahat Bridge) 
Rangana Theatre (1974)—153/2A Acharyya Prafulla Chandra 
Road, Calcutta-6 

Rammohan Mancha (1974)— 161 Acharyya Prafulla Chandra 
Road, Calcutta-9 

Netaji Subhas Institute (1975)—Kaiser Street. Calcutta-14 
Tapan Theatre (1975)—37A & 37B Sadananda Road, 
Calcutta-26 

Circarina (1976)—6 Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta-6 
Shyamaprasad Mancha (1976>—Tallah 
Sujata Sadan (1977)—7 Hazra Road. Calcutta-26 
Jogesh Mime Academy (1977)—^Kalighat Park. (2alcutta-26 
Clem Brown Institute (1977) (Bidhan Mancha)—82 Kaiser 
Street, Calcutta-14 
Ahindra Mancha (1978)—Chetla 

Bijon Theatre (1979)—5A Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta-6 
Basudeb Mancha (1979)-—Pal Street, Shyambazar, Calcutta-4 
Mahajati Sadan—166 Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-7 
Rabindra Sadan—Cathedral Road, Calcutta-16 
Academy of Fine Arts—Cathedral Road, Calcutta-16 
Calcutta Infoimation Centre (Sisir Mancha)—Cathedral Road, 
Calcutta-16 

Kalamandir—48 Shakespeare Sarani, Calcutta-17 

The following are also used for dramatic performances. 

Calcutta University Institute—7 Bankim Oiatterjce Street. 
CalcutU-12 

Hindi High School—1 Moira Stieet, Cal(aitta*16 
Sri Sikshayatan—11 Lord Sinha Road, Calcutta-16 
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Baliygunge Siksha Sadan—SIA Gariahat Road. Calcutta-19 
St. Xavier’s College—30 Park Street, Calcutta-16 
Maharashtra Nibas Hall—15 Hazra Road, Calcutta-26 
Thyyagraj Hall 

Andhra Hall—S. P. Mukherejee Road, Calcutta-26 
Muslim Institute Hall—21 Wellesly Square, Calcutta-16 
Max Muller Bhavan—8 Baliygunge Circular Road, Calcutta-19 
Gorky Sadan—3 Victoria Terrace, Calcutta-17 



APPENDIX X 


Early Bengali Theatres* Advertisements in English 


A Few Samples 

It is interesting to record that the Advertisements of the 
Bengali Theatres of the late 19th. and early 20th. centuries, 
meant for the Bengali audience of middle class families of the 
city and the suburbs, the clerks and small traders, businessmen 
and shopkeepers, artisans and self-employed workers and such 
other persons of social and economic standing and their women 
folk who were the main patrons of the theatre, were regularly 
published in the English newspapers like The Statesman. The 
Englishman, The Indian Daily News etc. Often the language of 
these advertisements showed a hyperbolic grandeur, an imagina¬ 
tive flourish and a rhetorical flow which might well have been 
beyond the comprehension of the persons for whom they were 
meant. The spelling of the names of plays should also be noted. 
Here are a few samples : 

The Indian Daily News : 9 January, 1875 

THE GREAT NATIONAL THEATRE 

Grand Beadon Street Pavilion 

This Evening 

Saturday, the 9th. January, 1875 

The most triumi^ant success 

SHURRAT SHOROJEENEE 
An acknowledged Masterpiece of the day 

SHOOTING ON THE STAGE 
Fairy Land 

Play to commence at 8 p.m. 

Books to be had at the Theatre. 

Here is the advertisement of Star Theatre’s opening night : 

The Indian Daily News : 21 July, 1883 

GRAND OPENING NIGHT 
STAR THEATRE, Beadon Street 
Proprietor : Baboo Goormuk Roy 
Saturday, 21st. July 
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Baboo G. C. Ghose’s New Drama 
DAKSHYA YAJNA 
Everything Grand and Wonderful 
G. C. GHOSE, Manager. 

And here is the advertisement of its last performance : 

The Indian Daily News : 30 July, 1887. 

FAREWELL NIGHTS 
STAR THEATRE 

Saturday, 30th. July at 9 p.m. 

NALA-DAMOYANTY 

AND 

BEEBAHO BEBHRAT 
Next day, Sunday, at Candle light 
BUDHA GAUTAMA 

AND 

BELLICKBAZAR 

These will be the last performances of the Company in this House. 
Let us bid you a Hearty Adieu Amidst Cheers and Tears. 

G. C. Ghose, Manager. 

Emerald Theatre advertised its opening thus in The Statesman, 
October 8, 1887 : 

THE EMERALD THEATRE 
Beadon Street 

Under the entire patronage of Baboo Gopallal Seal of Colootola 

THE GRAND OPENING NIGHT 
Saturday, the 8th. October, 1887 at 9 p.m. 

The new and most interesting Historical Drama, by 
Baboo Kedar Naih Chowdhdrv, 

THE EXILE OF THE PANDAVAS 

Services of experienced Artists of Established Reputation secured. 
Magnificent sceneries prepared by Renowned painters, to be presented, 
with the help of the latest scientific instruments. Electric Light and Elec¬ 
tric Fountain playing on the stage; costly wardrobes of pure antique 
mould; all gorgeous! ?/§vrgiS,R 

No pains and money spared to make the whole preparation brilliant 
and enchanting. 

Special arrangements made for Zenana ladies. 

Seats to be secured early 
Box Offi(» Open from 10 a.m. daily. 

For prices and other particulars see Our Play-bills. 
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SECOND PERFORMANCE 

For the Convenience of gentlemen of weak and delicate health 
Next day, Sunday, 9th. October, at Candle light 

THE EXILE OF THE PANDAVAS 
KEDAR NATH CHOWDHURY 
Director and Manager. 

And here is the advertisement of Star Theatre’s opening at 
Hatibagan. The Indian Daily News : 

OUR HUMBLE DEBUT 
At The New Building, 

STAR THEATRE, Cornwallis Street, 1888 
OPENING NIGHTS 

Friday, the 25th. & Saturday, the 26th. May, at 9 p.m, 

Sunday, the 27th. At Candle Light 
NEW DRAMA : NASIRAM 


PRICES OF ADMISSION 


Royal Box (to seat 5) 

Rs. 

100 

Stall 

Rs, 

2 

Box (to seat 4) 

R$. 

14 

Pit 

Rs. 

1 

Box (to .seat 2) 

Rs. 

8 

Gallery 

Ans. 

8 

Dress Circle 

Rs. 

4 

Zenana Box (to seat 4) 

Rs. 

10 

Orchestra Stall 

Rs. 

3 

Zenana 

Rs. 

2 

Tram Car will run 

after 

the 

close of the performances 

from 

the 


Theatre to the Bow Bazar Crossing. Fare—Six Pice. Tickets can be secured 
at once from the Box Office. 

AMRITALAL BOSE, Manager. 

The year-ending performances of the 19th. century were thus 
adverti^ In The Indian Daily News, 22 December. 1900. 

ANNUAL ILLUMINATION/CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS, THE STAR THEATRE WILL BLAZE OUT IN LAMPS ; 
FLAGS, FLOWERS, FESTOONS etc. 

Saturday, 22nd. December, at 9 p.m. Drama—^PRONOY-PARIKSHA 
Sunday, 23 December, at Candle-light—Last Night of 
CHANDRASEKHAR 

Monday, X’MAS EVE, at 9 p.m. Opera—ANNODA MONGOL 
To Conclude with a New Roaring Farce 
TERASPARSA by Mr. D. L. Roy, m.a., m.r.c.a. 

Love songs—Comic songs—Humorous Hits 

Tuesday, X’MAS DAY, at 9 p.m. Drama—^BUDDHA 
Followed by Amritalal Bose’s New Fairy Pantomime 
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JADUKARI OR THE SORCERESS 
Fashionable Dances in both the New Pieces 

Wednesday, 26th. December, at 9 p.m. 

SATI-KI KALANKINI and BIRAHA 

AMRITALAL BOSE, Manager. 

Minerva Theatre advertised Girish Chandra Ghose’s Abu 
Hossain thus in The Englishman : 

EXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTION 
A Novel Treat 
MINERVA THEATRE 
6 Beadon Street 

Saturday, the 25th. March, 1893 at 9 p.m. 

Comic Opera 

ABU HOSSAIN or THE MUSHROOM EMPEROR 
Next Sunday, at Candle Light 
MUKULMUNJARA 
G. C. Ghose, Manager. 

A special performance on Queen Victoria’s birthday on 24 
May was thus advertised by Minerva in The Statesman : 24 
May, 1893. 

LONG LIVE OUR EMPRESS OF INDIA 
Special programme in Honour of the Birthday of 
Her Majesty the Empress of India ! 

THE MINERVA THEATRE 
Wednesday 24th May at 9 p.m. 

The curtain rises with a welcome song praying for long life of 
Her Majesty the Empress of India, followed by 
MUKULMUNJARA 

Next Day, Thursday, at Caudle Light 
DAKSHA YAGNA and BOORO SHALIKER GHARE ROA 
G. C. Ghose, Manager. 

Classic Theatre advertised its opening dius in The Statesman : 
April 16. 1897. 

Opening Night 1 Rare Combination 
EMERALD THEATRE 
By The Classic Theatrical Comi»ny 
Lessee : AMORENDRANATH DUTT 

GOOD FRIDAY, The 16th April, at 7 P.M. 

NALA DAMAYANTEE, 

Followed by BELLICK BAZAR 
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Saturday, The Hth. April, at 9 p.m. 

That Renowned Drama 

BATTLE OF PLASSY and LUKSHAN BURZON 
Sunday, The 18th. April, at 7 p.m. 

DUKSHA YAGNA and BELLICK BAZAR 
See Hand bills 

A. N. Pattckik, Musical Director 
Amorendranath Dutt, Manager. 

Bengal Theatre which distinguished itself by its new name 
Royal Bengal Theatre following its special performance given in 
honour of Prince Albert Victor on 7 January, 1890, thus adver- 
tiised in The Statesman : 11 January, 1890, 

ROYAL BENGAL THEATRE 
Saturday, The llth. January, at 9 p.m. 

SAKUNTALA 

Which was performed with immense success on 
Tuesday last at the fete on the Maidan, 

Before H.E. The Viceroy and the Marchioness Lansdowne, 
H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor and other Distinguished personages 

Next day, Sunday, at Candle Light 
PROLHAD and GOLUCK DHANDA. 

Classic Theatre’s first performance of Alibaba was thus adver¬ 
tised in The Statesman of 20 November, 1897. 

Grand Fashionable Night/EMERALD THEATRE/BY THE Classic 
Theatrical Co./Saturday, The 20th. November, at 9 p.m. /First Perfor¬ 
mance of qur magnificent Comic Opera/ALI-BABA/ or THE FORTY 
ROBBERSM genuine Fountain of Mirth and Merriment/Charming Songs, 
Soul-captivating Dances/(Grand Cave Scene is worth seeing). 

Next Sunday, at 7-30 p.m. That terrible Tragedy 
RAJA-O-RANI 
Followed by Rajah Bahadur 
Splendid Double Programme. 

A. N. Dutt, Manager, 
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Sambad Poire Sekaler A:flr/Ki~Brojendranath Bandopadhyay 
Bangiya Natyyascdcar Itihas (1795-1876)—Brojendranath 

Bandopadhyay 

The Indian Stage (Vols. I-IV)—Dr. Hemendranath Dasgupta 
Bharatiya Natyamancha —Dr. Hemendranath Dasgupta 
The Bengali Drama —its Origin and Development—Dr. P. 
Guha Thakurta 

Puratan Prasanga —Bipin Bihari Gupta 
Girish Chandra —Abinash Gangopa^yay 
Girish Pratihha —Dr. Hemendranath l^gupta 
Ardhendusekhar O Bangla Theatre —Shankar Bhattacharya 
Amritalal Basu : Jiban O Sahitya —Dr. Arun Kumar Mitra 
Natyyabibardhane Girishchandra —Ahindra Chaudhury 
Amar Katha —Binodini Dasi 

Rangalaym Tris Baisar —Aparesh Chandra Mukherjee 
Rangalayae Amarendranath —Romapati Dutt 
Bangiya Natyyasala —Dhananjoy Mukhopadhyay 
Viswakosh (Rangalaya) —Nagendranath Basu 
Sisir Kumar O Bangla Theatre —^Moni Bagchl 
Bangla Rangalaya O Sisir Kumar—Hemendra Kumar Roy 
Natyyacharyya Sisir Kumar —Shankar Bhattacharyya 
Nijere Haraye Khunji (Parts I & II)—^Ahindra Chaudhuri 
Kolkataye Bideshi Rangalaya —Amal Mitra 
Bangla Nataker Utpatti O Kramabikash —Manmatha Mohan 
Bose 

Bangla Natak O Natyyasala —Sachindranath Sengupta 
Bangkt Natyyasalar Itihas —^Kalish Mukherjee 
Eksa Bachharer Bangla Themre —Siaar Basu 
Kolkatar Theatre —Shankar Bhattacharya 
Satabarsi Natyyasala—Edited by Dr. Asutosh Bhattacharya 
and Dr. Ajit Ghose 

Bangla Natyyasahiiyer Itihas (Vols. I and II)—Dr, Asutosh 
Bhattacharya 

Bangla Nataker Itihas —Dr. Ajit Kumar Ghose 
Girish Rachmabali —Dr. Dehdpada Bhattacharya 
Dwijendra Rachana Sangredta —^Editor-in-Chief Gopal Haider 
Satu Sen : Atmasmriti O Anmtya Prasanga —Amitabfaa Das¬ 
gupta 

Natyya AndoUmer Tris Batsew—^md Dutt 
Kolkataye Hindi Theatre—Dt. Pratibha Agrawal (Desk, July 
29 1978 

Gdlpa Bharati—Vas&txt Centenary Volume 
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Abhinoy (Theatre Journal)—Dilip Banerjee (September-Febru- 
ary 1976-77, March-August 1977, September-December 1977* 
January-April 1978) 

Sahitya Sebak Charitabali —^Brojendranath Bandopadhyay 

Banglar Nata Nati —Sudhir Bose 

Group Theatre—Edited by Nripen Saha (Issue No. 1, 1980) 

Atha Nataghatita —Sutradhar 

Banga Rangamancha O Dani Bctbu —Dr. Hemendranath 
Dasgupta 

Jader Dekhechi —Hemendra Kumar Roy 

Sajghar —Indra Mitra 

Bilati Jatra Thekey Swadeshi Jheccrre—Department of Com¬ 
parative Literature, Jadavpur University 

Bohurupee —42nd. Special Issue, Old Theatre Number and 
other issues 

The Sanskrit Drama : its Origin, Development, Theory and 
Practice —^A. Berriodale Keith 

Girish Chandra Ghose's Tributes to his Colleagues in the 
theatre 

Various Theatre Journals 

Souvenirs and Programmes of Public md Group Theatres 

Newspaper Reports, Features, Special Articles, Advertisements 
etc. 
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Calcutta Theatre, 2 
Calcutta Theatre (1959), 366, 396 
Calcutta Theatres (1936-37), 224 
Calcutta University Institute (1891), 
418 

Calcutta University Institute Hall, 
145-7, 357 

Chakravarti, Renu, 358 
Chalachal (1963), 398 
Changing Theatre, 354 
Charan Dal (1968), 401 
Charvak Sampradaya (1976), 41 
Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra, 50 
Chatterjee, Sarat Chandra, 153 
Chatterjee, Sunil, 359 
Chatterjee, Dr. Suniti Kumar, 187, 
421 

Chaturanga (1958), 396 
Chaturmukh (1958), 397 
Chetana (1972), 388 
Choudhury, Ahindra, 351 
Chowdhury, J. K., 187 
Chowdhury, Nirmalendu, 332 
Chowringhee Theatre, 3 
Chunder, Nirmal Chandra, 188, 192 
Circarina (1976), 345 
City Theatre (1891-92), 123 
City Theatre (1893-94), 124 
City Theatre (1896-97), 98 
Class Theatre (1969), 409 
Classic Theatre, 86, 156 
Classic Theatre (1897-1906), 98 
Clem Brown Mancha (Bidban 
Mancha), 348 

Communist Party of India, 358 
Congress Session in Calcutta, 74 

Das, Deshbandhu Cbittaranjan, 188 
Dass, Goloknath, 8, 10 
De, Dr. Sushil Kumar, 181 
Deb, Radha Kanta, 37-8 
Derozio, H. L. V., 1 
Dev, Narendra, 187 
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